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A TALE OF MADRID.* 


By Wit11am Harrison AINswoRTs. 


Book the First. 
X. 


HOW JACK AND TOM DROVE ABOUT PARIS, AND WHAT THEY SAW DURING 
THE DRIVE. 


DETERMINED to make the most of their time, Charles and his 
companions spent several hours in driving about Paris, noting 
every object of interest that came under their observation,— 
palaces, hotels of the nobility, ancient habitations, theatres, 
churches, fortresses, prisons, hospitals, colleges, bridges, and public. 
edifices of all kinds. They tracked the Rue Saint Honoré and. 
the Rue Saint Antoine from end to end, visited a multitude of 
churches and convents by the way, strolled about the Place Royale, 
and spent some time in contemplating the Bastille. Surrounded 
by a deep moat, approached only by a drawbridge, bristling with 
ordnance, and flanked by towers, this terrible state prison and for- 
tress seemed almost a counterpart of the Tower of London, though 
it wanted the majesty of the latter structure. 

“°Tis a stern and sullen pile, the Bastille,’ observed Charles, 
“and the heart aches when one thinks of the multitude of captives 
confined within it.” 

“Louis XIII. would say the same thing of the Tower, if he 
chanced to behold it,” rejoined Buckingham. 

“ Possibly he might,” remarked Charles, gloomily, “ And yet 
the Tower never affected me so profoundly.” 

“ And no doubt his most Christian Majesty makes light of the 
Bastille,” said Buckingham, “and thinks it the finest building 
in his fair city of Paris, as it certainly is the most useful. Where 
else could he safely lodge so many state offenders, and prevent 
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them from uttering a complaint? Would to Heaven it were as 
easy for our dear dad and gossip to send a traitor to the Tower as 
it is for Louis to incarcerate one in the Bastille! The lettre de 
cachet is an admirable invention. No accusation—no trial—secret 
arrest and secret imprisonment. With the lettre de cachet and the 
Bastille, a monarch or his minister may play the despot with im- 
punity. The time may come when your highness may enjoy the 
truly regal privilege of the lettre de cachet.” 

“Any attempt to exercise such arbitrary power in England 
would cause a revolution,” observed Charles. ‘ But you ever jest 
with the most serious subjects, Tom. Let us leave this moody 
pile. The sight of it makes me melancholy.” 
~ “Whither shall we go?” cried Buckingham. “ Yonder is the 
Porte Saint Antoine. Suppose we pass through it, and drive 
outside the walls to the Porte Saint Martin? Your highness will 
then have seen all Paris.” 

“Not quite all, Tom,”.returned Charles, “but enough to con- 
vince me that it is a wondrously beautiful city, far more pic- 
turesque than London, and yet, I own, I like London best.” 

ce "would be strange if you did not,” remarked Buckingham. 
“But we must embellish London, and make it surpass Paris in 

uty.” . 

4 London, in my opinion, needs no embellishment,” said Graham. 
@The Thames is a far finer river than the, Seine; London Bridge 
is handsomer than the Pont Neuf; Whitehall is a nobler palace 
than the Louvre; Saint Paul’s surpasses Notre-Dame in grandeur; 
and we are all agreed that the Tower is infinitely more majestic 
than the Bastille” 

“You are right, Dick,” observed Charles. “And yet, as a, 
whéle, Paris is a finer city than London.” . 

“Tam loth to admit so much,” said Graham. “ But you high- 
ness is a better judge than I am, and I must needs defer to your, 
— Unquestionably, the habitations here are loftier than 
with us.” 

“ And more picturesque,” said Charles. “We have no street 
like the Rue Saint Antoine, which we have just traversed.” 

“ Nortie’so long, I own,” réjoined Graham. “But give me the 
Strand, or Fleet-street.” z 

“What say you to the’ Samaritaine on the Pont Neyf?” de- 
manded Buckingham. 

* “A mere mechanical toy,” replied Graham; “ quaint and pretty 
enough, but Saint Dunstan’s clock is better worth seeing.” 

_ “Have you no admiration for the Tuileries?” said Buckingham. 

« ©The palace is not entirely to my taste,” returned Graham, “TI 
like Saint’ James’s better.” 
_* © You are as void of taste as you are obstinate, Dick,” observed 
‘Charles, laughing. “ But whatever I may think of the beauties of 
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6 this city—and manifold they are—rest assured I would not éx- 
change London for it.” 

While this conversation took place, they passed through the 
Porte Saint Antoine, and pursuing a broad road laid out on the top 
of the counterscarp, skirted the old walls until they came to the 
Porte Saint Martin, when they again entered the city, and drove 
direct to their hotel in the Rue de Bourbon. 

While the prince and his companions were thus employing 
their time, Sir Francis Cottington and Endymion Porter were 
’ fully occupied in preparations for the journey to be undertaken 

next day. Their frst business was to despatch a courier to King 

James, with a letter apprising his majesty of the safe arriv 
of the prince and Buckin eit in Paris. ‘This done, they proceeded 
to a banker in the Rue des Lombards, where they obtained gold 
for some of the bills of exchange with which they were fur- 
nished; and being thus amply provided with funds, as well for 
the journey as for immediate requirement, they procured, in pur- 
a. suance of the orders they had received, two handsome riding-suits 
for the prince and Buckingham. Moreover, having suffered 
— from the neglect of due provision in this respect 
uring their ride from Beste to Paris, they purchased well- 
— saddles for the whole party, and took care that the 
olsters were furnished with pistols. Pistols also were proyided 
‘ for the belt, and musquetoons for the shoulder, so that henceforth 
the travellers would be armed to the teeth, and able, it was thought, 
to resist any attack by robbers that might be made on them 

during the journey. 
7 “You have made due provision for our comfort as well as for 
our — vo observed Charles, as he examined these 
articles, which were laid out for his inspection. “I am parti- 
cularly glad to see these easy saddles. e could scarce have 
got to Madrid without them.” 

“And these laced riding-habits, broad-leaved grey hats, and 
funnel-topped boots, will transform us into French cavaliers in 
a trice,” cried Buckingham. “We have only to don these 
habiliments, and wear our moustaches en croc, and the metamor- 
phosis will be complete.” : 

“These riding-dresses are the counterpart of those worn by his 
; majesty Louis XIII. while hunting, my good lord,” replied Cot- 
tington. 

“They are handsome enough for any monarch in Christendom,” 
cried Buckingham. ‘“ But, thus attired, we shall be compelled to 
change our designation. We can be Smiths no longer.” 

“That must not be,” returned Charles. “ As Sains Smith I 
have started on the expedition, and John Smith I will continue 
till I reach Madrid.” 

“ And I of course shall remain brother Tom,” said Buckingham. 

B2 jolt 
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“ A fter all, one English name is as good as another in France, and 
it signifies little what we are called.” 

At this juncture, a servant entered to say that a messenger from 
the Duc de Monbazon was without, and shortly afterwards a well- 
dressed personage was shown into the room. He announced him- 
self as M. Chevilly, confidential valet to the duke, and thus de- 
clared his mission: 

“ Highness,” he said, making a profound obeisance to the prince, 
“T have been sent by the Duc de Monbazon to attend upon you, 
and upon the noble marquis, if you will deign to employ me. 
My master deeply regrets that he is unable eee to attend 
upon your highness, but he has given me —_ instructions. He 
has charged me to say that he will send his own carriage to 
convey you to the Luxembourg, where the banquet given by her 
majesty the men takes place. If permitted, I shall have 
the supreme honour of attending your highness to the palace, and 
after the banquet will conduct you to the Louvre, where you will 
witness the grand ballet.” 

“The duke is, indeed, most considerate,” said Charles. “T fear 
I may put him to some inconvenience.” 

“ master is anxious to anticipate your wishes,” returned 
Chevilly. “If I understand aright, your highness designs to start 
at an early hour to-morrow morning for Spain. May I venture 
to ask whether any of your gentlemen have taken the trouble to 
order post-horses?” 

“ Not as yet,” returned Cottington. “We await his highness’s 
orders. But there can be no difficulty about the matter.” 

“Pardon me, morseigneur,” said Chevilly. “ There is great diffi- 
culty, as you would have found, had you made application. With- 
out my master’s intervention you would have had no post-horses.” 

“The deuce!” exclaimed Buckingham. “That would have 
been awkward. But why should we be refused?” 

“ Because the lieutenant-general of police had interdicted your 
departure till his majesty’s pleasure respecting you should be ascer- 
tained, my lord,” rejoined Chevilly. “My master, however, has 
made it his business to remove the obstacle, and, I rejoice to say, 
has succeeded. Here is an order for the horses, countersigned by 
the head of the police,” he added, delivering it to Cottington. 
“You can start at any hour you deem proper.” 

ne — great Miguica I am under to the duke,” observed 
arles, 

“ A mere trifle,” said ee “Tn an hour the carriage will 


be here to convey you to the Luxembourg. I will await your 
highness’s further orders without.” 


And with a profound bow he withdrew. 
Shortly afterwards, Charles, with Buckingham and Graham, 


retired to their respective chambers, and proceeded to make their 
toilettes with great care. 
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XI. 


HOW JACK AND TOM DINED AT THE LUXEMBOURG; AND HOW THEY WERE PRE- 
SENTED TO QUEEN MARIE DE MEDICIS. 


PUNCTUALLY at the time appointed, the magnificent equipage 
belonging to the Duc de Mecinen entered din cent ard of the 
hotel, and Charles, with Buckingham and Graham, being cere- 
moniously conducted to it by Chevilly, were driven to the Lux- 
embourg. Chevilly went with them, posted on the marche-pied. 

The palace of the Luxembourg—still one of the chief orna- 
ments of the French capital—was at this time in all its freshness 
and splendour, having only been completed a few years previously 
by Marie de Medicis, who spent an enormous sum upon its con- 
struction, and in its Modelled upon the 
Palazzo Pitti at Florence, it possessed charming gardens laid out 
in the Italian style, and ornamented with marble fountains and 
statues. 

On arriving at the palace, the carriage containing Charles and 
his companions vend: through the gateway into the grand court, 
which was filled at the time with splendid equipages. On alight- 
ing, our travellers entered a spacious vestibule, thronged with 
eae ushers, pages, valets, and musketeers of the royal guard. 

ere they were met * Chevilly, who preceded them up a noble 
staircase, and led them along a magnificent corridor, adorned with 
antique statues and paintings by-the first Italian masters. 

Eventually, the party were ushered into a large and gorgeously 
furnished room, in which were assembled the guests. The com- 
pany, as may be supposed, consisted of the élite of the French 
nobility, and they were all as much distinguished by aristocratic 
en and refinement of manner as by splendour of ap- 
parel. 

Monbazon had taken care to make it known that three English- 
men had been invited to the banquet, and when Charles and 
his companions made their appearance, it was at once under- 
stood they must be the persons referred to by the duke. But 
who were they? This was a question that no one could answer, 
and Monbazon not being present at the moment, the general 
curiosity remained unsatisfied. That they were persons of high 
rank none doubted, but no one—not even the ushers— had 
heard their titles. 

Meanwhile, Charles and his companions, not unconscious of the 
curiosity they excited, and secretly amused by it, had halted, 
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and remained standing at some little distance from the rest of the 
company. The remarkable dignity of the prince’s deportment, 
and the noble character of his features, drew all eyes towards him, 
while Buckingham’s stately figure and haughty manner made him 
also a mark for general observation. There were some fair ob- 
servers, however, who thought Sir Richard Graham the hand- 
somest of the three. 

Charles seemed perfectly indifferent to the effect which he pro- 
duced upon the assemblage, and though he did not assume any air 
of superiority, it was impossible that he could disguise his habitual 
majesty of deportment. Buckingham, accustomed to outshine 
all the members of his own court by the splendour of his apparel 
and the magnificence of his ornaments, was mortified to find himself 
eclipsed by several of the nobles on the present occasion, and 
lamented the want of his diamond girdle and ropes of pearls, He 
looked around proudly, as was his wont at Whitehall, and offended 
some of the high-spirited young nobles by his supercilious air. 


ill ranging over the courtly throng, 


His haughty i was sti 
when large folding-doors at the upper end of the room were 


thrown open, and a gentleman usher, attended by a number of pages 
dressed in white satin, announced their majesties the king and 
ueen. 

: Preceded by the Duc de Monbazon, bearing his wand of 
office, and walking backwards, the young monarch then came 
forth, leading the queen-mother by the hand. Louis XIII. was of 
slight figure, but well proportioned, with handsome features and 
fine eyes. His pourpoint and mantle were of crimson damask, 
embroidered with gold and enriched with precious stones, and round 
his neck he wore a chain with the order of the Toison d’Or. His 
majesty seemed out of health. He walked feebly, and his coun- 
tenance bore traces of suffering. 

Marie de Medicis, who still retained much of her beauty, had 
set off her noble person to the utmost advantage. The stomacher 
of her dark satin dress blazed with diamonds and rubies. A car- 
canet of pearls encircled her still snowy throat, and wreaths of 
— adorned her tresses, which had lost none of their raven 

ue. Her eyes were lustrous, her brow smooth as marble, and her 
carriage majestic and imperious. 

On the appearance of the royal party, the company immediately 
drew aside to.allow them passage, and profound reverences were 
made on all sides. These were very graciously acknowledged by 
the queen-mother, and somewhat coldly by her royal son, who 
scarcely deigned to look around. 

Charles and his companions escaped the king’s notice, but not 
that of Marie de Medicis, who appeared much struck by their a 
pesvence, and vouchsafed them a gracious smile. Little did 

ouis XIII. deem that within a few paces of him stood the 
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heir to the throne of a kingdom powerful as his own—a prince 
with whom he was destined to be allied—or he might have be- 
stowed something more than a heedless glance upon him. 

However, though both were objects of interest to him, it was 
neither with the king nor the queen-mother that Charles was now 
occupied. His attention was engrossed by the lovely young queen 
who followed them. Anne of Austria was then about twenty-four, 
and consequently in the full éclat of her beauty. Her figure was 
exquisite, and her movements combined Castilian dignity with An- 
dalusian grace. In stature she was somewhat below the ordinary 
female standard, but this circumstance detracted nothing from the 
effect she produced. Her feet and hands were the smallest and most 
beautiful imaginable, and her waist taper, yet admirably rounded. 
Her features, lovely in expression as in form, were lighted up by 
large dark eyes beaming with mingled fire and tenderness. Her nose 
was small, and, judged by classic rule, might have been termed too 
flat, but it was charming nevertheless, as was her little mouth, the 
under lip of which protruded beyond its roseate partner, proclaim- 
ag a true daughter of the house of Austria. Her rich brown 
oc 
curls, as was then the mode, upon her white open brow. Her 
dress was of yellow damask, the body being covered with twisted 
fringes of diamonds and precious stones. In her right hand she 
carried a Spanish fan, and her left hand was accorded to Cardinal 
Richelieu, who had the honour of conducting her to the banquet. 

The wondrous beauty of the young queen transcended any 
ideas that Charles and Buckingham had formed of it, and the 
latter was perfectly dazzled, her charms kindling an instantaneous 
flame in his breast. 

On her part, Anne of Austria had remarked both Buckingham 
and the prince, and she was not unconscious of the ardent glance of 
admiration which the former had dared to fix upon her. But for this 
= which called the blood to her cheek, she might have drawn 

ichelieu’s attention to the strangers, and inquired their names. 

“ How lovely the queen is,” whispered Charles to his favourite. 

She is perfection,” rejoined Buckingham; “ and if the Infanta 
Maria is only equally lovely, as I doubt not she must be, your 
highness will be the happiest of men.” 

“ Fair as the queen is, they say Louisis insensible to her charms, 
and neglects her for Madame de Chevreuse,” remarked Charles. 
* Looking on her, I cannot believe the scandal.” 

“Tf she be so neglected,” rejoined Buckingham, breathing hard, 
“his majesty merits the fate of a careless husband. But see! who 
comes next ? One need not be told that it is the Princess Hen- 
riette Marie. Her beauty pales beside that of Anne of Austria.” 

“Hum! I am not sure of that,” rejoined Charles. “ They are 
different in style, but both are beautiful.” 


s were wreathed with diamonds, and gathered in crisp little - 
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The fair young princess, who was now led past them by the 
Duc de Guise, was not yet fifteen, and consequently her personal 
charms could not be fully developed. But there was the promise 
of extraordinary beauty about her; and her magnificent black 
eyes, luxuriant black tresses, dark glowing cheeks, coral lips, and 
pearly teeth, showed what her charms would be when arrived at 
maturity. Henriette Marie inherited all her mother’s beauty, and, 
indeed, was so like her mother, that, at Florence, she might have 
passed for a daughter of the house of Medicis. 

As the princess moved gracefully along under the conduct, 
as we have said, of the Duc de Guise, her eyes encountered 
those of Charles, which were fixed upon her. There was no- 
thing to alarm her, as there had been in Buckingham’s bold gaze 
at the queen, but there was something in the look that vibrated 
to her heart, and awakened an emotion such as she had never 
a experienced. A kind of fascination was exercised over 

er, and she could not withdraw her gaze from the dark hand- 
some countenance that enthralled it. * A strange presentiment 
crossed her, and seemed to announce that her future fate was in 
some way connected with the person she beheld. 

“That gentleman must be a stranger,” she remarked, in a low 
voice, to the Duc de Guise. “I do not remember to have seen 
him before.” 

“T know not who he is,” replied the duke, regarding Charles 
with surprise. But I will inquire anon, and inform you.” 

Charles’s eyes followed the princess as she glided gracefully 
along, and it would almost seem that she felt their influence, for 
. 1 turned her head slightly, and bestowed a second glance upon 

m. 

“A merveille!” exclaimed Buckingham. “ You have evi- 
dently created an interest in the bosom of the fair Henriette Marie, 
and if a corresponding impression has been produced upon your 
highness, we had better stay where we are, instead of prose- 
cuting our journey to Madrid.” 

“ Pshaw!” exclaimed Charles. “The princess is very beauti- 
ful, I admit—very captivating—but I cannot swerve from my 
allegiance to I Begin to think we have run great 
hazard of discovery in attending this banquet. Many inquiring 
looks have been fixed upon us.” 

“ Amongst others, those of the princess,” replied Buckingham. 
“She has evidently been trying to ascertain who your highness 
may be, but I hope she will not learn the truth ‘ill we have left 
Paris, or there will be considerable risk of our detention. If she 
is as clever as she is beautiful, she will not let such a prize esca 
her. Heaven grant she display not too much interest in you to the 
Duc de Monbazon, or he may counter-order the post-horses.” 
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«“ We were unwise to come here,” observed Charles, gravely. 

“That I feel,” replied Buckingham. “ Having lost my heart 
to the lovely queen, I shall be tormented evermore with a ho 
less passion. But being here, we must go through with it. Re- 
treat is now impossible.” 

Meanwhile the guests marched on. Next after the Princess 
Henriette Marie came her younger brother, Gaston de France, 
Duc @’Orléans, conducting Mademoiselle de Montpensier, whom 
he subsequently espoused. 

Monsieur, as the Duc d’Orléans was styled, was presumptive 
heir to the throne, the king being as yet without issue by his 
union with Anne of Austria. Of an ambitious nature, and indis- 
posed to wait the due course of events, Gaston was ever conspirin 
against his royal brother, but his designs were invariably baffl 
by the vigilance of Richelieu, who surrounded him with spies, 
and received intelligence of all his machinations. 

The Duc d’Orléans was a prince of very noble presence, and 
looked more robust than the king, though his features were not so 
handsome as those of Louis Xu. He was his mother’s favourite 
son, and as she would gladly have seen him on the throne, she 
secretly supported his schemes, and by so doing excited the sus- 
picion of Richelieu and the king. Into these intrigues, however, 
we need not enter, as they have no relation to our story. On the 
present occasion Gaston was splendidly attired, and made a very 
magnificent appearance. Aware that he secretly aspired to the 
throne, Charles and Buckingham regarded him with a 
but they sought in vain to read his character in his looks. He 
was a profound dissembler, and his visage was a mask to hide his 
thoughts. The Duc d’Orléans and Modamscisslie de Montpensier 
were succeeded by a long train, comprising, as we have said, the 
most distinguished personages of the court, but it was not till the 
whole of these-had passed by that Charles and his companions fell 
into the line. A host of pages and valets, amongst whom came 
Chevilly, brought up the rear. 

“This flagrant violation of etiquette in your highness’s case 
would drive Sir John Finett distracted, if he were to hear of it. 
And the Duc de Monbazon must be equally annoyed,” remarked 
Graham to the prince. 

“Tt gives me not the slightest concern,” rejoined Charles. “In 
reality, there is no violation of etiquette whatever, since I am only 
known as Jack Smith.” 

Passing through an ante-room lined with attendants in rich 
liveries, the guests were ushered into the banqueting-hall—a 
noble apartment, with a ceiling painted with frescoes, and walls 
hung with tapestry, not of onion hue and design, but light 
and pleasing to the eye, representing pastoral scenes and flowers. 
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A flourish of trumpets was sounded as the royal party entered the 
banqueting-chamber. 

At the upper end of the table there was a dais, at which the 
queen-mother sat beneath a canopy of state, with the royal party 
on either side of her. These august personages were served only by 
nobles, who esteemed it a proud distinction to be so deeek 

In all — the banquet was regal. The plate was superb, 
the meats of the choicest kind, the wines varied and exquisite. 
Officers were stationed at short intervals, and numberless attendants 
did their duty most efficiently. Though placed among the inferior 
guests, and at the lower end of the board, Charles and his com- 
panions were well satisfied with their position, inasmuch as they 
were free from observation themselves, and had a full view of the 
royal party at the upper table. 

uckingham ate little, though tempted by many delicacies, but 
feasted his eyes on the charms of the queen, and Charles’s gaze 
took the same direction, though, sooth to say, he looked quite 
as much at the Princess Henriette, Marie as at Anne of Austria. 
Graham was by no means indifferent to the splendour of the scene, 
and looked frequently towards the dais, but he did not allow his 
curiosity to interfere with his enjoyment of the dainties set before 


Our three travellers sat together, with the prince in the midst, 
_and their haughty reserve and taciturnity effectually isolated them 
from their neighbours, who regarded them with the dislike which 
Englishmen at all times have contrived to inspire among their 
Gallic neighbours. They were sedulously attended upon by Che- 
villy, who stood behind them during the repast. 

Though splendid and profuse, the banquet did not occupy 
much more than an hour. It was terminated by a marshal, who 
proclaimed in a loud voice from the dais that her majesty the 
queen-mother drank to her guests, whereupon all the company 
arose and bowed towards the upper table in acknowledgment of 
the honour done them. After this, the royal party retired—the 
ceremonies observed at their departure being similar to those 
which had marked their entrance. ‘The guests followed in the 
same order as before, and returned to the grand saloon. 

On entering this room, Charles and Buckingham looked in vain 
for Anne of Limetiin and the young princess. They‘had already 
set out for the Louvre to prepare for the ballet, and the king and 
the rest of the royal party speedily followed them. 

Marie de Medicis, however, felt constrained to stay with her 
guests, and it was at this juncture that the Duc de Monbazon, 
who had not hitherto found an opportunity of addressing the 
prince and his companions, approached them, and stated, with a 
significant smile, that her majesty the queen-mother had com- 
manded him to present them to her. 
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‘“‘ Her majesty has remarked your presence, prince,” he added, in 
a low voice, “ and has made particular inquiries about your highness 
and my Lord of Buckingham. [I told her you were the Messieurs 
Smith, but she would not be satisfied with that description— 
neither would the queen nor the Princess Henriette Marie. So 
I — compelled to avow the truth to them, and disclose your real 
rank, 

“ How, M. le Duc?” exclaimed Charles, with a look of dis- 
pleasure. You promised to preserve my secret.” 

“Tt is perfectly safe with these royal ladies, prince,” rejoined 
Monbazon. “In fact, no option was left me. Had I not con- 
fessed, discovery must infallibly have ensued. Now you are safe. 
It is not strange that you have escaped the king’s notice, for his 
majesty rarely troubles himself about strangers, but it is lucky that 
Cardinal Richelieu did not remark you.” 

‘“‘ Under these circumstances, M. le Duc, will it be prudent to 
proceed to the Louvre?” said Charles. 

“T see no danger whatever, your highness,” returned Monbazon; 
“ and I may be permitted to add, that the queen and the Princess 
Henriette Marie will be greatly disappointed if you are not present 
at the ballet. I told them of the ardent desire you had evinced 
to behold it.” 

“Tt would be inconsistent with your highness’s chivalrous cha- 
racter to retire now,” observed Buckingham. 

“ After what the Duc de Monbazon has just said, I should never 
dream of retiring,” rejoined Charles. 

“Tam delighted to hear it,” said Monbazon. “Chevilly shall 
place masks in the carriage, and you can wear them in the ball- 
room, so there will be small chance of discovery. But now allow 
me to conduct you to her majesty.” 

_ Marie de Medicis was unaed on a fauteuil, surrounded by a 
number of lords and ladies, but as Monbazon approached, she 
motioned her entourage to withdraw, and most graciously received 
the prince and his companions on their presentation. 

y was little aware whom I had the honour of entertaining, 
prince,” she observed to Charles; “but I need not say how muc 
indebted I am to the Duc de Monbazon for enabling me to exer- 
cise some slight hospitality towards your highness and the Marquis 
of Buckingham. I am sorry your stay in Paris is so short, but I 
presume there is more attraction in Madrid, whither I understand 
you are going.” 

“T have found Paris so charming, that I greatly regret leaving 
it, madame,” replied Charles. “ And my regrets will not be dimi- 
nished by the glimpse I have been permitted to enjoy of your 
brilliant court.” 

“It is your own fault, prince, that you are restricted to a mere 
glimpse,” rejoined Marie de Medicis. “Can I not offer you suffi- 
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cient temptation to remain here?—if but for a week. Will you 
not delay your journey to Madrid for that time?” 

“Impossible, madame,” replied Charles. “ Feeling I can place 
confidence in your majesty, I will at once own that secresy and 
despatch are indispensable to the success of the expedition I have 
jabetson. I ought not to be here this evening, but I could not 
resist the desire to behold your court, and the Duc de Monbazon 
kindly consented to gratify me.” : 

“ Monbazon did well,” rejoined Marie de Medicis. “Since you 
are resolved to go, prince, I shall not press you further. Doubtless 
you are engage on some romantic enterprise,” she added, with a 
smile; “ and I would not, on any account, interfere with it. You 
are said to be the most chivalrous prince in Europe, and the 
hazardous journey you have undertaken proves you deserve the 
title. What shall 1 say of you, my Lord of Dudlinghiain, except 
that you are a worthy companion of the prince?” 

“J am afraid your majesty will look upon us as two crazy 
knight-errants,” rejoined Buckingham. “Since I have had the 
honour to be your guest, I have been so enchanted with what I 
have seen, that I begin to view our expedition in a different light, 
and should not be sorry if you could induce his highness to 
forego it.” 

“T fear the attempt would be fruitless,” said Marie de Medicis; 
“but perhaps the prince may change his mind before the end of 
the evening. I am now going to the Louvre, and shall expect to 
see you there at the ballet. Au revoir.” 

On this, Charles and his companions retired, and the queen- 
mother arising, with a gracious salutation to those around her 
quitted the apartment, attended by her ladies of honour and by 
the Duc de Muiinien, and entered her carriage. 

Her guests followed her example, and in less than an hour the 
whole of the company were transferred from the palace of the 
Luxembourg to that of the Louvre. 


HOW JACK AND TOM WITNESSED A GRAND BALLET AT THE LOUVRE; AND HOW 
TOM DANCED A SARABAND WITH ANNE OF AUSTRIA, AND JACK DANCED 
THE PAVANE WITH THE PRINCESS HENRIETTE MARIE, 


ACCUSTOMED as they were to pomp and splendour, and familiar 
with every possible display of regal magnificence, it was not with- 
out admiration almost amounting to wonder that Charles and 
his companions passed through the gorgeous halls of the Louvre, 
now brilliantly illuminated, and filled with richly-attired guests. 
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On this occasion the superb suite of apartments, surpassing in size 
and splendour those of any other palace, were thrown open, and at 
no time had a more numerous or a more distinguished assemblage 
been collected within them. All that the court of France, then 
the most elegant and refined as well as the most aristocratic in 
Europe, could boast in the way of nobility and high birth, was 
a The chief beauties and the most accomplished gallants 

elonging to a court maintained by a young king and a lovely 
queen were at the Louvre that night, and Charles and Bucking- 
ham were free to admit that they had never seen so many charm- 
ing dames and noble-looking cavaliers as were now met together. 
Something of this effect might be owing to the gorgeous dresses, 
and Buckingham more than ever regretted the want of his own 
splendid habiliments and diamonds. 

Moving on with the glittering stream, Charles and his com- 
panions passed through many gorgeous rooms, until they reached 
a noble hall called the “ Salle Neuve de la Reine.” At the doors 
of this grand saloon, in which the ballet was about to take place, 
numerous gentlemen ushers and pages were stationed, and before 
entering it the prince and his companions put on their masks. 

Anne of Austria, like most of her countrywomen, was passion- 
ately fond of dancing, and excelled in the art, and the king, 
though caring little for the amusement, was willing to gratify her 
tastes. Balls and masquerades, therefore, were of frequent occur- 
rence at the Louvre, greatly to the delight of the younger members 
of the court. 

The Salle Neuve de la Reine, in which these entertainments 
usually took place, was a spacious and lofty apartment, admirably 
adapted to the purpose, as it allowed ample space for the move- 
ments of a vast number of couples. The panels were covered with 
sky-blue satin, and the numerous mirrozs were festooned with 
flowers. At one side there was an orchestra, filled by the best musi- 
cians from the Grand Opera. Viewed from the doors by which 
the company entered, this splendid saloon presented the most 
charming coup d’eil imaginable. ‘The atmosphere was loaded 
with perfumes, which almost intoxicated the senses. At the 
upper end of the room was a canopy, beneath which, on raised 
fauteuils, sat Marie de Medicis, Anne of Austria, and the Princess 
Henriette Marie, surrounded by a bevy of court dames, but 
neither the king nor Monsieur, nor any other grand seigneur, ex- 
cept the Duc de Monbazon, stood near them. 

Just as Charles and his companions entered the saloon, the grand 
allegorical ballet was about to commence. A lively prelude was 
played by the orchestra, and, at its close, the side-doors com- 
municating with another apartment flew open, and a band of 
Olympian divinities, attended by minstrels dealing cymbals, and 
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playing on the lyre and the lute, swept into the hall, and taking 
up a position in its centre, proceeded to execute a classic dance. 
Personated by some of the loveliest dames and damsels of the 
court, and robed in gauzy drapery that displayed their symmetry 
of limb to perfection, these goddesses ravished the hearts of the 
beholders, and Juno, Pallas, and Venus looked so lovely, that 
Buckingham declared he should be as much puzzled as Paris 
himself if called upon to decide which was the fairest. 

Besides the principal dancers, there was a numerous corps de ballet, 
composed of nymphs, shepherds, and fauns, and this troop mingled 
with the dance at intervals, and heightened its effect. e grace 
and beauty of the performers in the ballet would have sufficed 
to ensure its success; but it was admirably contrived, and pre- 
sented a series of exquisite classical pictures. The group with 
which the dance closed was charmingly conceived, and formed 
so enchanting a picture, that the spectators were transported with 
delight, and aa scarcely repress their enthusiasm. As it was, a 
murmur of admiration pervaded the assemblage. 

When this charming picture was broken up, Juno, accompanied 
by the two other goddesses, stepped towards the seats occupied b 

arie de Medicis and Anne of Austria, and bending before their 
majesties, thus addressed them: 


Je ne suis plus cette Junon 

Pleine de gloire et de renom; 
Pour deux grandes princesses 

Je perds ma : 

L’une a fait le plus grand des rois ; 
L’autre le tient dessous ses lois ; 
Pour vous, grandes princesses, 

Je perds ma royauté. 


This complimentary address was most graciously received b 
both queens, and obtained a flattering response from Marie de 
Medicis. 

Venus then presented a golden apple to Henriette Marie, 
and Pallas laid her spear and shield at the princess’s feet. This 
done, the Olympian troop retired, and shortly afterwards the three 
royal ladies arose and retired to an ante-chamber. 

resently, the orchestra again struck up, and the ball com- 
menced with a corantc, in which a vast number of couples took 
art. Then followed a bransle, and while this was going on, the 
uc de Monbazon made his way to Charles and his companions, 
and besought them to follow him, 

As soon as they were out of the crowd, Monbazon said to the 

rince, “The queen is about to dance a saraband with the Princess 

enriette Marie, the Comtesse de la Torre, and the Comtesse 

Monteleone, and it is her majesty’s desire that your highness and 
my Lord of Buckingham take part in the dance.” 
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“T am fully sensible of the honour intended me, M. le Duc,” 

replied Charles, “but I must pray you to make my excuses to the 
ueen. 

’ “JT dare not deliver such an answer, prince,” rejoined Mon- 

bazon. “ Her majesty is not accustomed to refusal. I must entreat 

you to make your excuses in person. Do you, my -lord,” he 

added to Buckingham, “ decline the proffered honour?” > 

“Decline it! Heaven forbid!” exclaimed Buckingham. “I 
am entirely at her majesty’s disposal —in this as in all other 
matters.” 

Monbazon then conducted Charles and his companions to the 
ante-room, whither the two queens had retired. Here they found 
Marie de Medicis, with four ladies attired in magnificent Spanish 
dresses, each of different coloured silk, but all richly embroidered 
with fringes of gold, and ornamented with knots of ribands. 
Though these ladies were masked, it was not difficult to distinguish 
in two of them the queen and the princess. . 

Anne of Austria wore a yellow satin basquina, which suited 
her exquisite figure to perfection, and Henriette Marie was attired 
in a blush-coloured dress of the same material and make, which 
became her equally well. The Comtesse de Torre and the 
Comtesse Monteleone were dressed respectively in white and 
blue. 

On entering the room, Monbazon advanced to the queen and 
said a few words to her, on hearing which she manifested her 
disappointment by a slight impatient gesture, but desired him to 
bring forward the prince and his companions. This was done, 
and they were presented, but under what designations Charles 
did not hear. 

“The Duc de Monbazon tells me, prince,” said Anne of 
Austria, in a slight tone “of pique, “that you are unwilling to 
dance with me.” 


“ Not unwilling, madame,” replied Charles, “but unable. I 
do not dance the saraband.” 


“Tt is the easiest dance imaginable,” said the queen. “I wish 
you would try it.” . 

“J dare not, madame,” returned Charles. “I should only 
be an embarrassment to your majesty, and incur the ridicule of 
the company.” 

“ Have courage and make the attempt, prince,” cried Henriette 
Marie. ‘ We will take care you shall make no mistake.” 

“ Even with this encouragement I will not venture,” returned 
Charles. “TI shall not rise in your opinion if I confess that I care 
little for lively figures, and confine myself to the pavane and paz- 
zameno. 


“The pavane is my favourite dance,” cried the princess. 
VOL. 
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“Were it given, I would ask to be your partner,” said Charles, 
gallantly. 

“The princess will be charmed to dance with you,” said Marie 
de Medicis, answering for her daughter. “ After the saraband we 
will have a pavane.” 

“The Duc de Monbazon tells me you are going to Spain, 
prince,” said Anne of Austria to Charles. “ You ought, therefore, 
to learn our national dances.” 

“TJ will practise them at Madrid,” returned the prince. “ But 
though I am unskilled in the saraband, the Marquis of Buck- 
ingham is not. May I offer him as my substitute in the dance?” 

“T have heard that my Lord of Buckingham is the most grace- 
ful dancer in Europe,” remarked the queen. “I am curious to 
know whether the report is correct.” 

“T am sorry your majesty’s expectations have been so highly 
raised, as I shall probably disappoint them,” rejoined Buckingham. 
“T have a passion for dancing—and of all dances those of Spain 
delight me most. But I have never yet found a partner who 
could dance the saraband with me.” 

“ Perhaps you will make the same complaint of me to-morrow,” 
returned the queen. 

“ Impossible, madame,” said Buckingham. “ There is much 
more likelihood that I shall sink in your opinion.” 


“At all events, I promise to be lenient to your faults,” rejoined 


Anne of Austria, smiling. 

At this moment two young Spanish noblemen entered the room, 
and, on beholding them, the queen exclaimed that the party was 
complete, and an for castanets, which were handed to all those 
about to dance the saraband, bade the Duc de Monbazon order the 
band to strike up. The order was promptly obeyed, and while 
inspiriting strains animated the whole assemblage, the four couples 
issued from the ante-room into the grand saloon. Graham had the 
distinguished honour of leading out the Princess Henriette Marie. 
All were masked, but as it was generally known that the queen 
and the princess were the chief dancers, great curiosity was 


excited. 


In another moment the dancers had taken up their position, and 
as they threw themselves into a graceful preliminary attitude, 
every eye was fixed upon them. Nothing could be more exquisite 
than the posture assumed by the queen; it was beautiful, dis- 
dainful, and full of witchery. In another moment the merry 
rattle of castanets was heard, and the dance be 

Every movement of Anne of Austria was marked by the same 
grace that distinguished her in repose, and each turn of the dance 
served to reveal fresh beauties. Alternately she appeared to be 
excited by coquetry, agitated by gentle emotions of love, stirred 
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by jealousy, and inflamed by rage. All these emotions were ad- 
mirably portrayed, while the most difficult steps were executed 
with consummate ease and grace, and with inconceivable rapidity. 
Buckingham well sustained his character as the best dancer of 
his day. So much grace and agility had never before been dis- 
played in that hall by any devotee of Terpsichore. 
If the Princess Henriette Marie did not display the fire and 
Fp exhibited by the queen, or possess in so high a degree as 
er majesty the poetry of motion, she acquitted herself charm- 


ingly, and delighted Charles, who watched her movements with 


admiration. 


While the saraband was proceeding, the king entered the saloon, 
and his attention being drawn to Buckingham, he inquired who 
he was, and not being able to obtain the information from those 
around him, sent for the Duc de Monbazon. 


“ Who is the queen’s partner?” demanded Louis, as the duke 
came up. 


“ ie English nobleman, sire,” replied Monbazon, without 
hesitation. 

“ An English nobleman!” exclaimed the king, surprised. “I 
concluded he was a Spaniard. He dances like a hidalgo. His 
name—and title?” 

“T find it impossible to pronounce his name, sire, so you must 
excuse my attempting it, but he is a person of high rank.” 

“ You are quite sure he is an Englishman, M. le Duc? He has 
not the air of one.” 

“T am quite sure of it, sire. There are two other English- 
men of rank in the ball-room—one of whom is dancing with 
the Princess Henriette Marie. They are merely passing through 
Paris on their way to Madrid, so I have not presented them to 
your majesty.” 

“Did I not deem it impossible, I should say that the person 
dancing with the queen must be the Marquis of Buckingham,” 
observed the Comte d’ Auvergne. 

” Perhaps it is Buckingham,” cried the Duc de Luynes. 

“ Bah!” exclaimed Louis. “The notionis absurd. You might 
as well assert the Prince of Wales is in the room.” 

“ Just as well, sire,—one assertion is as likely as the other,” said 
Monbazon. And anxious to avoid further explanation, he craved 
leave to withdraw. 


By this time the saraband had concluded, and the dancers re- 
turned to the ante-room. 

Anne of Austria seated herself on a fauteuil, but did not dis- 
miss Buckingham, who remained standing near her. Charles also 
had re-entered the room, and approached the Princess Henriette 
Marie, who had taken a seat beside the queen-mother. 

c2 
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“You must be too much fatigued with your exertions to go 
through the pavane, princess,” he observed. ’ 

“Dancing never fatigues me,” she replied. “It is the plea- 
santest exercise one can take. I prefer it to hawking and hunt- 
ing.” 

‘i I have ever preferred the tilt-yard to the ball-room,” returned 
Charles; “but were I to remain long at this court my tastes would 
certainly undergo a change.” y 

“You flatter me by saying so, prince. But I do not entirely 
believe you.” 

“Nay, it is truth,” said Charles, gallantly. 

“Here comes the Duc de Monbazon to announce that the 
—_ is about to begin,” observed Marie de Medicis to her 

aughter. ready?” 

“Quite,” replied Henriette Marie. “I need no further repose.” 

And rising at the same time, she gave her hand to Charles, who 
led her into the saloon. 

The appearance of the princess served as a signal to the or- 
chestra, and the other couples being already placed, the dance 
at once commenced. 

The stately character of the pavane, all the movements of 
which were slow and dignified, displayed Charles's majestic 
deportment to the utmost oe and he excited quite as 
much admiration as Buckingham had just done in the sparkling 
saraband. 

That two such stars, each so brilliant, though differing in 
splendour, should appear at the same time, was sufficient to 
cause excitement, and general inquiries began to be made as to 
who the distinguished strangers could be. But though many con- 
jectures were hazarded, all were wide of the mark. 

In Henriette Marie the prince found a partner every way worthy 
of him. If she did not rival him in dignity, she equalled him in 
grace, and Charles himself, who had been struck by the vivacity 
exhibited by the princess in the previous dance, was surprised by 
the stateliness she now displayed. 
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XII. 
HOW TOM FELL DESPERATELY IN LOVE. 


MEantTIME, Buckingham remained in the ante-room, standing 
beside Anne of Austria, whose charms had already inspired him 
with a passion so violent, that he would have sacrificed the expedi- 
tion on which he was bent, and the prince whom he attended, to 
obtain one favouring smile from her. Such was his overweening 
vanity, such the confidence he felt in his own irresistible powers 
of fascination, that he persuaded himself that the queen was not 
insensible to his admiration. 

Careless of any consequences that might ensue should he be 
recognised, he had removed his mask. His looks breathed passion, 
and to every light word he uttered he sought to convey tender 
significance. hether from coquetry, or that Buckingham’s ad- 
miration was not disagreeable to her, certain it is that the queen 
did not reprove his audacity; and thus emboldened, he well-nigh 
forgot that many curious eyes were watching him, many ears 
listening to catch his words. 

“ And so you depart to-morrow for Madrid, my lord?” said the 
queen. 

“The prince has so arranged it, madame,” returned Bucking- 
ham, “but ata word from you, I stay.” 

“Nay, I cannot detain you,” she rejoined. “ Would I were 
going thither myself!” she added, with a sigh. “ But I shall 
never more behold the city I love so well—never more set foot 
in the palace where the happiest hours of my life were spent.” 

“You surprise me, madame,” cried Buckingham. “ Is it pos- 
sible that, occupying your present splendid position as soverei 
— of this brilliant court, you can have any regrets for the 
past ” 

“Splendour of position is not lord,” returned 
Anne of Austria. “Iwas happier as the Infanta than I am as 
Queen of France.” Then feeling she had said too much, she 
added, “To you, my lord, I will venture to utter what I would 
confide to few others. My heart is in Spain—I am still a stranger 
here, and shall ever continue so. When you see my sister, the 
Infanta Maria, repeat my words to her.” 

“JT will do whatever your majesty enjoins, though your regrets 
for Spain may make the Infanta loth to quit her native land.” 

“ Ah! but your prince will reconcile her to the step—I am sure 
of it. I can read loyalty and devotion in his noble features. 
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Where Charles Stuart gives his hand he will give his whole 
heart.” 


“ You are an excellent physiognomist, madame,” said Bucking- ~ 


ham. “You have read the prince’s character aright.” 

“ Then my sister will be truly fortunate if she wins him. You 
say Iam a good physiognomist, my lord, but your opinion will 
alter, I fear, when I declare that I see inconstancy written in your 
features as plainly as fidelity is stamped on those of the Prince 
of Wales.” 

“There your majesty is undoubtedly in error,” returned Buck- 
ingham. “ What you say may be true of the past, because till 
now my heart has never been touched. But the impression it has 
this night received is indelible as it is vivid.” 

And he threw a passionate glance at the queen, who cast down 
her eyes. 

“ Has not your majesty some slight token of regard that I may 
convey to the Infanta ?” he inquired. “It would make me more 
welcome to her.” 

“TJ have nothing to send,” replied the queen. Had I known 
you were going to Madrid beforehand, I might have been pre- 
pared. Stay, take this,” she added, giving him a small, richly- 
chased vinaigrette, at which she had just breathed. 

Buckingham took it rapturously. 

“My sister will recollect it, me will know it comes from me,” 

“T may not keep it, then?” rejoined Buckingham, imploringly. 
“Twill 4 hard part with it 

“J do not insist upon your delivering it,” returned the queen. 
“But such a trifle is not worth keeping.” 

Buckingham’s looks showed that he thought far otherwise. 

Here it was well that this brief but dangerous interview was ter- 
minated by the return of Charles and Henriette Marie. 

It was not without a severe pang that Buckingham tore him- 
self away from one who had gained such a sudden and complete 
ascendancy over him. Fickle he had ever hitherto been in affairs 
of the heart, but he now submitted to the force of a great and 
overpowering passion. Nor could he liberate himself from it. 
Anne of Austria ever afterwards remained sovereign mistress of 
his heart, and his insane passion for her led him to commit acts 
of inconceivable folly. 

Charles, as we have said, had returned with his fair partner to 
the ante-chamber, and on seeing them the queen signed to Hen- 
riette Marie to take a seat beside her. The princess obeyed, and 
as she sat down it was easy to perceive from her looks that she 
had enjoyed the dance, and Anne was making a remark to that 
effect, when the Duc de Monbazon came suddenly into the room, 
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and made his way without ceremony to Charles, who was standing 
with Buckingham near the queen. 

“What is the matter, M. le Duc?” cried Anne of Austria, 
= from his manner, that something was —— 

“The prince and his attendants must quit the Louvre imme- 
diately,” returned .Monbazon. “The king has been struck by 
their appearance, and has been making inquiries about them, but 
has failed in obtaining any precise information. Unluckily, m 
son, the Comte de Rochefort, who has been in England, has made 
a guess not far wide of the truth, and his majesty’s suspicions 
having become aroused, he will not rest till they are satisfied. 
Under these circumstances,” he added, turning to Charles, “ your 
highness’s wisest course will be to depart at once.” 

“ Where is the king?” demanded Anne of Austria, — 

“ Madame, he is in the ball-room at this moment,” replied Mon- 
bazon; “ but he is certain to come hither before long, and if he - 
finds the prince and my Lord of Buckingham with your majesty, it 
will be impossible to prevent a discovery; and then I much 
ool g meditated journey to Madrid will have to be post- 
pon Thad 

“That. must not be,” cried the queen. “Fly, prince,” she 
added to Charles. “Stand upon no ceremony, but begone. 
Adieu, my lord,” she said to Buckingham; “ forget not my mes- 
sage to my sister.” 

And as he bent before her she extended her hand to him, and he 
fervently pressed it to his lips. 

“ Adieu, princess,” said Charles to Henriette Marie; “I had 
ae to dance the pazzameno with you, but that is now impos- 
sible ” 


“So it seems,” replied Henriette Marie. “I am almost selfish 
enough to desire you might be detained. But since you must go, 
I wish you a safe and pleasant journey to Madrid. Adieu, prince.” 

Charles then made a profound obeisance to Marie de Medi 
as did Buckingham and Graham, the latter having emerg 
from an embrasure, where he had been chatting with the Comtesse 
de la Torre. All three then quitted the room, and one of them, 
ais we are aware, left his heart behind him. By the advice of the 
Duc de Monbazon, they kept on the right of the grand saloon, and 
so avoided the king, who was on the other side of the hall. 

Ever self-possessed, Charles manifested no undue haste, but moved 
majestically through the long suite of apartments which he had 
previously traversed. 

Among the pages and attendants collected in the grand corridor 
was Chevilly, and on sceing the prince and his companions, and 
finding they desired to depart, he conducted them to the vestibule, 
where he left them while he summoned their carriage. 
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In a few minutes he reappeared, ushered them to the coach, and, 
= on the marche-pied as before, attended them to their 
er On dismissing him, the prince rewarded him with a dozen 
istoles, 
' It was fortunate for the success of Charles’s project that he did 
not delay his departure. He had not quitted the ante-room many 
minutes when the king entered it. His majesty’s countenance ap- 
peared disturbed, and .m glanced inquisitively round the room. 

“Where are those Englishmen?” he said abruptly to the queen. 
“T was told they were here.” 

“They are gone, sire,” replied Anne. “I am sorry for it. 
They dance remarkably well. Don’t you think s0, sire?” 

“T scarcely setleal: their dancing,” rejoined Louis, sharply. 
“But I want to know who they are.” 

“You must apply to the Duc de Monbazon then, sire,” said the 
queen. “ They are English noblemen, that is all I can tell you.” 

“Their rank is undoubted, sire,” remarked Marie de Medicis. 
“You may take my assurance for that.” 

“You know them, madame?” cried Louis. 

“T do,” she replied. “But I am not at liberty to disclose their 
names to-night. To-morrow I will tell you who they are. Sus- 

nd your curiosity till then.” 

- With this the king was obliged to be content, and soon after- 
wards returned to the ball-room, but in no very good humour. 

_ Before retiring to rest, Charles wrote a long letter to his august 
father, describing his journey to Paris, and detailing all that 
had befallen him since his arrival in the French capital. Besides 
recording his impressions of the principal personages he had seen 
at the Luxembourg and the Louvre, Charles spoke in rapturous 
terms of the beauty of Anne of Austria, but he did not praise the 
Princess Henriette Marie as highly as she deserved. To have said 
all he thought of her, might have appeared like disloyalty to the 
Infanta. uckingham at the same time indited a humorous 
epistle to his dear dad and gossip. 

As soon as these despatches were completed, they were con- 
signed to a courier who was waiting for them, and who started, 
without a moment’s delay, for Calais. 

“Henriette Marie is very charming,” thought Charles, as he 
sought his couch. “I cannot get her out of my head.” 

“ Anne of Austria is the loveliest creature on earth,” cried 
Buckingham, as he paced to and fro within his chamber, thinking 


over the events of the evening. “I am in despair at quitting 
Paris. Yet I must go.” 
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THE FUTURE OF ITALY. 


ALTHOvGH a certain party of politicians have laboured to reduce 
the significance of the convention signed on September 15 last be- 
tween France and Italy, with reference to a solution of the Roman 
question, the few weeks which have passed since the signature have 
— that the convention is one of the most important incidents in 

uropean policy which has occurred for some time past. Such an 
event as this is, consequently, worthy of study, and though it does not 
become Bentley’s Miscellany, to produce political conjectures we trust 
that our readers will not be indisposed to our investigating the true 
intentions of the high contracting powers. 

We will assume that the contents of the convention are familiar to 
most. The greatest point of allin it is, that Italy resigns any occupa- 
tion of Rome to which she was pledged by a national resolution, and 
in order to give this resignation a formal and solemn appearance, it 
was agreed that the capital should be removed from Turin to Florence, 
which latter city was thus declared the definitive capital of the young 
kingdom, in the place of Rome. But as in this fashion the most press- 
ing danger which has hitherto menaced the Papal government is re- 
moved, France will recal the troops she has maintained in Rome for 
the protection of the Pope ever since 1849. Although this recal of 
the French will be effected gradually, that is to say, in the course of 
two years, these two years will be sufficient to form a Papal army, with 
the help of France, strong enough and sufficiently well organised to offer 
the Papal government all desirable security, now that it no longer has 
any attack to apprehend from Italy. Finally, as — Venice, 
amicable negotiations are held out, which are the more likely to pro- 
duce a favourable result, as Italy, by the present convention, offers 
such ample guarantees of her honourable and peaceable sentiments. 

Such, in a few words, are the contents and tendency of the treaty. 
Whether any secret articles are attached to it, and whether the asser- ° 
tion of a portion of the press is correct, that France has secured the 
surrender of the island of Sardinia in return for the good services 
rendered to Italy, we are naturally unable to say. Besides, even were 
it true, it would make no change in the importance of the convention. 
As regards the surrender of Sardinia, in our opinion it would be 
merely an internal affair of the two contracting parties. Already 
Victor Emmanuel did not consider the surrender of that old cradle of 
his house, Savoy, too high a price to pay for French assistance in 
forming the Italian kingdom ; if he should now think it necessary to 
give up the —e from which his kingdom derived its name for so 
engthened a period, we repeat that this is solely a matter for himself 
and his nation, and the rest of Europe would not have any right to in- 
terfere until the cession had become an accomplished fact. Even in 
that case we doubt whether the occupation of an island which contains 
scarcely half a million inhabitants, and which has not enriched any of 
its possessors since the days of the Romans, would give cause for 
serious differences. Europe raised no objections when France an- 
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nexed Nice; since then the prestige and influence of French policy 
have enormously increased, and consequently the annexation of Sar- 
dinia would be effected without any rupture of the peace of Europe— 
always assuming that it really happened, and that the Italian nation, 
the party most interested, gave its assent. 

; a then, the entire convention of September 15 must be re- 
garded and judged from the Italian point of view. What advantage 
can Italy derive from it? Is this resignation of Rome, that property, 
the mere hope of obtaining which formed the pulse of the whole 
Italian movement, really beneficial to Italy and her future? And if 
it is so, what means does the government of Victor Emmanuel possess 
to render the population of Italy well disposed towards this new change 
of policy, which is so diametrically — to the past ? 

n the case of the youthful kingdom of Italy, peculiar difficulties 
are connected with this natural and necessary transition. The first 
and greatest of these difficulties will he found in the fact that the 
revolution to which it owes its origin is not yet terminated, and the 
business it proposed for itself is not fully settled. “ All Italy, with 
Rome for the capital,” was the cry with which Italy rose five years 
ago, and up to the present Venetia has not been liberated, nor can 
the King of Italy hope to take up his residence in Rome, the old 
capital of the world. 

t isa further misfortune that Italy, while remembering the haughty 
language uttered by Charles Albert in 1848, “ L’Italia fara di se,” 
was compelled to employ foreign aid in the attainment of her liberty 
and independence. Without the battles of Magenta and Solferino, 
there would be no Italian kingdom now; the treaty of Zurich, made 
between France and Austria, rendered the existence of Italy possible. 
The consequences, however, are apt to be most eventful, when a 
nation, in other respects great and full of life, does not draw the more 
important bases of its political existence from its own strength, but 
from the aid of foreigners. Of this we have a remarkable instance in 
the case of Germany fifty years ago, on the occasion of the liberation 
from the French yoke. The Germans were not permitted to complete 
their national regeneration from their own resources, but were com- 
pelled to accept Russian assistance—and everybody will remember the 
result, and what pressure Russia has since put on the German powers. 
Italy is in precisely the same state. 

Lastly, however, there exists in Italy herself, and in the very bosom 
of the nation, a large and influential party, which will not listen for a 
moment to any gradual transition from the revolution to a permanent 
and legalised state. On the contrary, if any permanence of the revo- 
lution were possible, the partisans of Mazzini would proclaim it in 
Italy with the same awful rejoicings as were once raised by Marat and 
Robespierre in France. This party, intoxicated by the phantasms of 
their fanaticism, sees in every agreement entered into with existing 
relations, treachery to their native land, and a surrender of the prin- 
ciples from which rejuvenated Italy issued. They believe they can 
arrogantly defy the world’s history by a daring “ All or nothing,” and 
if they could act as they pleased, they would not hesitate for a moment 
in risking the welfare of the twenty millions already united under the 
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government of Victor Emmanuel, for the sake of the handful of men 
who have not yet accepted the unity of Italy. 

It is true that this party is for the present powerless: at Aspromonte 
they suffered a defeat from which they have not yet recovered. But 
though momentarily condemned toa state of inaction, they still possess 
great authority and influence. A large, perhaps the larger, portion of 
the youth of italy follow their lead, and any absence of clearness of 

rinciples is compensated for by the name of Garibaldi, who equally 
fad the misfortune to allow himself to be led by this party. This is: an 
instructive and pregnant example that, at the present time, unless.a 
man possess political insight and knowledge of circumstances, the most 
fervent love of one’s country, the most daring courage, the purest and 
noblest will—and who would deny Garibaldi’s possession of all this ? 
—are no longer sufficient in order to play a part in politics success- 
fully and permanently. 

There are three points, then, as we think we have shown, that 
oppose that calmness at home and settled position towards other 
nations, which the young kingdom of Italy so earnestly requires, and 
which, as we also are of opinion, is promoted by the convention of 
September 15. The first of these is, that the convulsion, to which the 
kingdom of Italy is indebted for its origin, is not yet ended, or, to 
speak more accurately, has not yet reached the object which the 
Italian nation proposed to itself to attain at the beginning of the in- 
surrection—the utter national and political unity and independence 
of Italy, with entire exclusion of any foreign authority. Secondly, 
we have the eventful assistance which Italy obtained from France 
during the work of her liberation, and which gives the latter coun 
the right of continued interference in the destiny of Italy. Thirdly 
and lastly, we have the fact that in Italy there exists a party as | 
as it is influential, who, at least for the present, will not hear of any 
termination of the movement, but desire to make the revolution as 
such their watchword, while rejecting all concessions and attempts at 
negotiation. 

The danger issuing from this latter party is evidently the nearest 
and most urgent, in so far as it is the one which can be most easily 
and speedily realised ; owing to the enormous amount of inflammable 
matter piled up in the Italian nation, the jealousy of parties, the 
variety of interests involved, as well as the excitable temper of the 
people, a single unhappy accident, a tumult in the streets, or any one 
of those “ misunderstandings” which attained such a melancholy 
notoriety in 1848, and to which more powerful governments than the 
present kingdom of Italy fell victims—a single unhappy accident of 
this nature, we repeat; may suffice to arouse a revolution, which, 
derting like a devouring flame from one end of the peninsula to the 
other, will, within a few days, lay the whole young kingdom, and, in 
all probability, the unity and liberty of Italy, in ashes. 

It is agreeable, therefore, judging from the experiences of the last few 
weeks, to find that this threatening cloud does not menace a discharge, 
at least for the moment. It is true that at the first news of the sig- 
nature of the convention, street tumults occurred at Turin, the tem- 
porary capital of the kingdom, in which there was, unfortunately, a 
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collision between the people and the soldiers, and blood was shed. 
But these occurrences at Turin, though indubitably sad in themselves, 
must not be estimated too highly in judging the general situation of 
Italy. If the population of Turin yield but reluctantly to the fate which 
the convention of September 15 prepares for their city, of sinking to 
the rank of a provincial town, the reluctance, though not very patriotic, 
is certainly human, and therefore pardonable. If we form an idea of 
the mass of material interests which are encroached on by the im- 
nding removal of the capital—if we consider the loss in the value of 
ouses and land, and the infinitude of speculations which have sprung 
up like mushrooms in Turin during the last few years—we can perfectly 
well understand the discontent produced in Turin by the convention 
of September 15. That this discontent was displayed in street riots, 
and that blood was shed in consequence of them, may be ascribed partly 
to the excitability of the national character, and partly, too, to the 
foolish measures which the late ministry took to restore public order 
and en The spark, too, which flashed up so suddenly in the 
streets of Turin did not spread any farther. The rest of Italy remained 
= ; the most important and influential cities—such as Milan, 
aples, &c.—have expressed themselves as most favourably disposed 
towards the convention, and even in Rome, which is most concerned, 
and had the greatest reason to complain of the treaty—even in Rome 
the necessity has been understood which caused the promulgation of 
the convention, and it has been greeted with hearty shouts of applause 
as a favourable event for the future of Italy. It is true that Mazzini 
is not satisfied with the convention, and from his stand-point he 
could hardly be so. On the other hand, it appears as if Garibaldi 
wished on this occasion to repair the noble, but not the less criminal, 
error of which he was guilty at Aspromonte. In fact, all the reports 
from Caprera state unanimously that Garibaldi is pleased with the 
convention, and there was even a rumour, which has proved false, 
however, that he intended to take his seat in the parliament of Turin, 
and raise his powerful voice for the reception of the convention. 
Victor Emmanuel, in accepting the propositions of Louis Napoleon 
—that is to say, resigning Rome for the present, and with it all the 
glories which the Italians attach to the Eternal City—may not have 
acted as a hero, but most certainly as a statesman. For it is the du 
of the statesman (and it is this that distinguishes the practical poli- 
tician from the political amateur) to accept every instalment, great or 
small, offered ™ circumstances, and never decline a trifling but 
certain reality on bebalf of brilliant but uncertain expectations. Victor 
Emmanuel bas resigned the hope of residing in Rome; but have his 
successors taken the same pledge? We doubt it. Ifthe kingdom of 
Italy be capable of living, it will last long enough to survive the anti- 
uated authority of the Popes, over which history has long ago broken 
the staff. The Italian nation, however—that nation upon whose 
defective political training we thought we had a right to look down 
with such complacency—recognise and appreciate the state of affairs : 
they are contented with the instalment which circumstances offer, and 
refuse, by obstinately adhering to a glorious hope which is not easily 
realisable for the moment, to cause the government greater difficulties 
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than the situation brings with it, and prove by the wise use they make 
of their liberty that ~- are really worthy of it. i 

The relations of Italy to her protector, France, are not quite so 
simple. It has been the fate of Italy for centuries to be influenced by 
foreign powers: more especially have Austria and France fought on 
innumerable occasions on behalf of Italy, who naturally had to pay the 
bill. It is equally natural, however, that these relations should cease 
now that Italy has obtained independence: a nation of over twenty 
millions is protected by its numbers from being the train-bearer of 
foreign tyranny, and if it still continues to resign an independent ex- 
ternal policy, as is the case with the Germans, the fault is their own, 
at any rate, and such a nation has no right to complain of a dependent 
position, which they have voluntarily accepted. 

On the other hand, it must be conceded that, as the world now is, 
and probably ever has been, a power like France cannot be expected 
voluntarily to resign all the advantages which its present protectorate 
of Italy brings in its train: selfishness rules the world, and in politics 
every one is his own nearest friend. The a is only whether other 
relations are not conceivable between France and Italy which would 
be more advantageous to the former state, and secure it an even greater 
influence over the general course of European affairs, than the state of 
dependence in which Italy stands at the present moment to France. 
Who will deny that a strong arm is a better support than a weak one ? 
From a man who cannot help himself, other poole cannot expect help : 
a man must be something himself in order to be something to his 
friends. If France, on the occasion of a European war breaking out, 
is really to have a useful and desirable ally in Italy, an ally to whom 
she can trust, Italy must, before that can occur, have succeeded in de- 
veloping her own strength fully and on all sides. This development, 
however, is only possible when a nation enjoys real and perfect inde- 
pendence ; in the dull gloom of a protectorate, such as France has 
exercised for years over Italy, all sorts of intrigues and tricks may 
prosper, but never that healthy strength which in the hour of danger 
can assist others. 

Hence we must not leave out of sight that Louis Napoleon, when 
he, in 1849, had Rome occupied by French troops, did not so much 
desire the restoration of French influence, as the defeat of what he—in 
this agreeing with the legitimate powers of old Enrope—called the 
revolution. Our readers will remember what bitter fruits Louis 
Napoleon has garnered from this suppression of the Italian revolution : 
Orsini was an Italian, and Italian dagges were also mixed up in the 
latest, though rather mysterious, plot against the ruler of France. 

If it be correct, then—and who can doubt it ?—that the Italian 
kingdom gains in strength and respect the more it becomes emancipated 
from French supremacy, and if it be further correct that every for- 
ward step taken by Italians for the permanent establishment of its 
constitution is a loss and a defeat for the revolutionary party, who is 
~— to deny that, even in this matter, which is most important for 

ouis Napoleon and the interests of his dynasty, France can only gain 
by aiding Italy to stand on her own feet ? 

If there is really to be an Italy in which the national unity of the 
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Italian nation is politically represented, Rome alone can be its capital : 
both through its central position and the lustre of its past history, a 
lustre by which it outvies every other city on earth. Rome is pre- 
destined: to be the capital of Italy, and so far the opinion of those per- 
sons who consider the unity of Tialy imperfect, so long as Rome is not 
the capital and centre of the newly constituted kingdom, must be re- 
cognised as perfectly correct. The only fault is that Rome is already 
disposed of in favour of a power which also dates back for centuries, 
and is anything but defenceless, in spite of repeated defeats and 
convulsions. For upwards of a thousand years Rome has been the seat 
and real basis of the temporal power of the papacy; here the threads 
were held in hand b which the papacy formerly guided humanity ; 
hence flashed the lightnings with wii the successors of St. Peter 
thade the crowns totter on the brows of the kings and princes of the 
earth. 

But is this temporal power of the papacy invincible? Is it neces- 
sary for the development of humanity, or does it even agree with the 
progress the latter is making at the present day ? 

To this question history gave the answer long ago. For centuries— 
since the ecclesiastical reformation °m one side, and the development 
of the modern idea of sovereignty on the other—the temporal power 
of the papacy has constantly been growing weaker and more insigni- 
ficant: the same vicegerent of God, who formerly gave crowns and 
lands, even entire continents, exists at this day, like his great auti- 
pode the Turkish sultan, almost entirely through the jealousy of the 
neighbours, not one of whom will grant the rich inheritance to the 
other. But that a temporal papacy can be done without in the state 
system of modern Europe, and that the Pope can very easily be the 
head of the Catholic Church, even after ceasing to hold possession of 
the Papal States, has been proved by the experience of a relatively 
recent ?— We need only call to mind Napoleon I. and Pope 
Pius VII. When the latter was a prisoner at Grenoble in 1809, and 
the kingdom of Rome was laid as a toy in the cradle of the grandson 
of a Corsican lawyer, there was no state of the Church left, but, for 
all that, the faithful felt quite comfortable, and neither piety nor 
virtue suffered the slightest injury. It is true that the temporal 
power of the popes was restored a few years later, and has kept alive 
up to the present day, although repeatedly nibbled at and weakened ; 
but how was it effected ? Most assuredly not through any energy on 
the part of the Pope, but solely through the reactionary current of the 
day, which saw its chief confederate in the papacy, and thus repaid it 
for the services which it had rendered the temporal governments by 
enslaving the minds. Of itself, the papacy had long ceased to be a 
political power: the sole authority it still retained it derived from its 
alliance with the reaction and the mutual interests involved. This was 
most evident when the now reigning pontiff ascended the Papal See in 
1846. As everybody knows, Pius ix. was at first a very enlightened 
and liberal lord; the revolutionary movement, which spread over 
oj aud produced such ravages in France, Germany, and Italy, 
may be in great measure ascribed to him. But what was the result ? 
At the same moment when the reactionists withdrew from the liberal 
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Pope, cy itself was blown u t least, as regarded its temporal 
og sae became a toy a the hands of the Roman populace; 
i was obliged to flee from the same men who had shortly before 
almost deafened him with their evvivas, and he would probably never 
have seen the Lateran again had not the French republic of that day, 
with the present emperor at its head, led him back by force of arms. 

Again, during the last Italian revolution, caused by the Gallo- 
Austrian war, the temporal power of the Pope would have been over- 
thrown had not French bayonets supported it. All the exertions of 
the Italian patriots failed through the protection which France granted 
the Pope; the French tricolor in Rome was, so to speak, the “So far 
and no farther,” which even that favourite son of fortune, Victor 
Emmanuel, did not dare cross ; and he least of all, because the same 
France which protects the Pope in Rome is, at the same time, the sole 
protector of young Italy. 

At last Louis N en appears to have formed a resolution: he 
declares his readiness to recal his troops from Rome. But the autho- 
rity of the Pope is not to succumb on this account; on the contrary, 
it will be placed in a position to defend itself for the future. Whe- 
ther the reorganisation of the Papal army proposed by France, even if 
effected exactly on the French pattern, will be sufficient in the event 
of an opponent turning up against whom Pius must defend himself 
by force of arms, is certainly a moot point. But where is such an 
enemy to come from, now that the only opponent who menaced his 
security has been converted into a friend and ally? For France 
not only withdraws her troops from Rome, and helps to organise the 
Papal forces, but also undertakes to reconcile the Papal See and the 
young kingdom of Italy. Italy gives up the possession of Rome; in 
order to confirm this regulation in the sight of Europe, she constitutes 
Florence her capital, even on the risk of most seriously offending the 
jealousy of the other Italian cities. In this way the chief stumbling- 

lock, which has hitherto prevented a friendly understanding between 
the Papal See and Italy, has been removed. Victor Emmanuel puts 
up with a palace on the Arno instead of the Tiber, and thus occupies 
his natural position as the nearest ally and chief protector of the 
Roman See. 

Up to this point everything appears admirably arranged; but now 
the difficulties begin. It is true we do not attach such importance as 
others to the clause by which the evacuation of Rome is to be completed 
in two years. Weallow that, in the present condition of our hemisphere, 
two years are a long period, and that with the best intentions the 
most practised statesman would be unable to predict what may happen 
during the next two years, and whether that which appears most 
necessary and desirable now, will be practicable and possible then. A 
glance at the terms of the convention, however, shows us that these 
so severely-criticised two years are only an extreme term, a maximum 
of time, during which the recal of the French must be effected; but 
there is nothing to prevent the recal being made much sooner, should 
it be considered prudent. 

Much more dangerous, on the other hand, not alone for Italy, but 
also for the peace of all Europe, appears another point, which is not 
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touched on in the letter of the convention, about which we are ignorant 
whether any secret articles exist, but which is in reality the kernel of 
the entire matter. It is the possession of Venetia. To expect Italian 

triotism to surrender both Rome and Venetia would be too much. 

n the contrary, if Italy must consent to omit the fairest jewel—Rome 
—from her crown, there is only one plaster that can cure the wound, 
and that is the occupation of Venetia. Italy can leave Rome to the 
Pope—it is a gift; but it cannot leave Venice to the Austrians, for 
that would be an act of treachery. 

This is so plain and clear that it cannot possibly have escaped the 
notice of Louis Napoleon. As we said;nothing is as yet known as to 
whether secret arrangements have been entered into regarding Ve- 
netia; but it is extremely improbable that so weighty a point was 

assed over in silence on this occasion. There is every reason to be- 
ieve that France wishes to reward Italy for her ready compliance 
about Rome, by offering her good offices in acquiring Venetia sooner 
or later. 

It is true that a very considerable difficulty still remains as to how 
Austria could be induced to surrender the Venetese, except through a 
war, whose chances are incalculable. For, although we feel convinced 
that such a surrender would be the best thing for Austria, if she un- 
derstood her own interest, as it would strengthen the empire rather 
than weaken it; still, from what we have hitherto seen, it is scarce 
presumable that Austria would easily consent to resign her Italian 
_ possessions, and there is fair reason for ———— that the settlement 

effected between the Pope and Italy by the convention, will be in reality 
merely the cause and beginning of a new and far more dangerous com- 
plication directed against Austria. 

We fully believe that this is so, and find in it the whole gist of the 
matter. Louis Napoleon is too sober and sharp-sighted a politician 
not to say to himself that the Italian kingdom, in its present half un- 
finished condition, resembles an open powder barrel, which a spark 
may cause to explode, and carry France away with it. This danger 
for the peace of Europe and the imperial dynasty of France must be 
removed. There are two places where Italy is hurt—Rome and Venice. 
But Venice is the younger wound, and, consequently, more easy to 
cure; let us, therefore, try palliatives with Rome, and unite all our 
strength against the power who refuses to give back Venetia to Italy. 
This is, we fancy, the secret chain of thought on which Louis Na 
leon’s latest plans are based. At the same time, it is indubitable that 
France cannot possibly be damaged by the continuation of the Papal 
rule, while any weakening of Austria will prove a decided advantage. 
It is all arranged that the papacy shall never rise again; it can be 
allowed to vegetate till it dies out,iand in the mean while can be 
exploité with some profit. Austria, on the other hand, is a rival who 
must never be allowed to grow too great and dangerous, and therefore 
—En avant roi d’Italie! 

People are perfectly conscious of this danger in Austria as well. All 
the reports from Vienna received during the last three months agree 
in saying that the Austrian cabinet was greatly alarmed by the con- 
vention of September 15, and recognises in it the pressing danger of a 
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renewed hostile collision with Italy and France—a collision which 
must also almost inevitably extend to the rest of Europe, and, before 
all, to Germany. ; 

But if the danger be so earnest, is there no way of avoiding it? We 
can certainly understand that, after the campaign of 1859, Austria has 
no special inclination to fight France again, and that even the Hotspurs 
of Habsburg legitimacy hesitate to try again the faithless fortune of 
battles. Even more: we are glad at this hesitation, because it pre- 
vents the outbreak of a war which would infallibly inflame all Europe, 
and whose result defies all human calculation. 

But fright is notoriously a bad way of driving a confident foe back 
within bounds; and thus the danger is imminent, that the vacillating 
and undecided behaviour of Austria at this moment, with reference to 
the Italian question, may induce Italy and France to make bolder de- 
mands, and that in this way the war, which the Austrians are trying 
to avoid, will be brought about. Still there is one way in which this 

uestion could be settled once for all, and a fresh basis for a permanent 

uropean peace be laid down. It is the same way to which the Bible 
alludes, when it bids us lop off the offending member. The occupation 
of Venetia has up to the present brought Austria much annoyance, but 
very little profit. By surrendering it voluntarily, she would certainly 
lose a few millions of population, but suffer no real loss either in power 
or prestige. Anold proverb tells us that the man who pays his debts 
improves his fortune, and Venetia is a debt which Austria owes to the 
nationality of Italy and the peace of Europe, and which should be paid 
off without delay. 

This —s is most clearly seen when we call to mind how 
Austria obtained possession of the Venetese, to which she now clings 
with such pertinacity, and is even prepared to stake her existence upon 
its retention.. Up to 1797, Venice was an independent republic—a 
republic with an existence of many hundred years, which had often 
seen kings at its feet, and for a long time held one of the first and most 
influential places in the council of the European powers. In the above 
year, while republican France was at war with Austria, Venice rose in 
revolt in the rear of General Bonaparte, who was marching on Styria, 
and fostered an insurrection against the French, which was quickly 
suppressed, however, but under other circumstances might have been 
most dangerous to the French commander. Bonaparte signed the 
treaty of Leoben on April 18, 1797, which was followed six months 
later by the peace of Campo Formio. These six months had been more 
than sufficient for the French general to turn his victorious weapons 
against the utterly defenceless Venice, which city soon had reason to 
regret its foolish attempt. On May 12, 1797, the last Doge of Venice, 
Luigi Manin, with the great council of the republic, was compelled to 
abdicate, and the former Queen of the Seas fell, as an easily-gained 
booty, into the hands of the French. In the peace of Campo Formio, 
the latter gave the city, and the Venetese, Dalmatia, and Cattaro in- 
cluded, to Austria—a — or a compensation—but, at any rate, 
Austria had not to level a bayonet in order to acquire this property. 


It is requisite to remind the reader of this fact in order that he may 


set the true value on the accusations recently brought by partisans of 
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Austria against the new kingdom of Italy. By the treaties of Villa- 
franca and Zurich, Austria surrendered Lombardy to France, who 
gave it inher turn to Italy. Onthe Austrian side attempts have been 
made to give a very dishonourable interpretion to Sardinia’s accept- 
ance of this present; but the calumniators evidently forgot in what 
way Austria herself acquired possession of Venice. Italy, however, 
or Sardinia, speaking more correctly, had taken a sanguinary share in 
the war against Austria; she was the ally of France, and hence 
entitled to a share of the gains. Austria, on the other hand, in the 
peace of Campo Formio, received Venice from the foe who had just 
conquered Austria, and who had not the slightest right to give Venice 
away. 

It is true that Austria was unable to retain her ill-gotten property 
for any length of time; as early as 1805, in the unfortunate treaty of 
Presburg, which followed the battle of Austerlitz, she was obliged to 
restore the Venetese to France, who made it into a number of depart- 
ments. After the fall of Napoleon, Austria regained the Venetese by 
an agreement among the allied powers ; and since that period has 
remained in possession. 

Everybody knows how little they have since succeeded in confirm- 
ing their authority, and with what aversion it is endured by the popu- 
lation. The Venetians are Italians; the Austrians have never under- 
stood how to gain the hearts of their Italian subjects, and now that 
the Italian people has acquired a consciousness of its nationality, and 
the greater portion of Italy has practically secured its union, the in- 
corporation of Venice with Italy, or, in other words, the overthrow of 
the Austrian rule, can only be a question of time. It is, however, a 
characteristic of the cautious statesman that he prefers to do volun- 
tarily and at his own season that which he must do ere long under 
compulsion. Is Austria utterly barren of such statesmen ? or is their 
voice utterly without influence? In any case, the Italians in Venice 
have just the same rights as the Germans in Schleswig-Holstein. 
For the latter Austria has just waged a victorious war; with what 
face can she refuse Venice what she has granted Schleswig-Holstein ? 
And how will she stand before Germany and Europe, if she, for the 
sake of Venice, engages in a war which she herself shuns so greatly 
at the present moment, and from the danger of which we shall not be 
freed until the last black and yellow post has been levelled in Venice, 
and the green, red, and white tricolor floats from the dome of St. 
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THE SUMMER TOUR OF SIGNOR TOMKINS. 
BY DUDLEY COSTELLO. 


XV. 


THE COUNT APPEARS IN A NEW CHARACTER. 


A city is this Milan,’ exclaimed the Comte de Manque- 
d’argent, parodying the words of Coriolanus, as he crossed the great 
cathedral square of that city, on the second day after the flight of the 
Countess de Crévecceur and Signor Tomkins from Tirano. 

But it was not to admire the beauties of the Duomo that he paused for 
a moment to look round. His errand was to the post-office, and, turning 
his back on the glorious pile, he soon found himself at the Bureau in the 
Contrada dei Rastrelli opposite, where he asked if any letters had arrived 
to his address, 

There was one, in Clotilde’s well-known hand, and straightway turning 
into the Caffé Reale close by, he sat down to read it. 

Here are the contents of the epistle : 


Hotel de la Gran’-Bretagna, 
“ Corsia della Palla. 

“Dear Dott,—I call you by your pet name—for you are still my 
pet, though I am a runaway. Here we are at /ast, though I had some 
trouble, I can assure you, in keeping my lover up to the mark. I really 
think he would have bolted without me if I had given him a chance, but 
you know your Clo. She stuck to him like wax, and now she has him 
fast—till—as we used to say at the ‘ Ambigu,’—till la patte est clouée, 
by your reverend Countship. He came to grief at the very moment of 
our elopement by tumbling down stairs—I dare say you heard him—but 
except a sprain, which makes him limp a little still, and a scarified nose, 
that has not improved his beauty, there was no great harm done, thou 
he made noise enough about it, looking just like the knight of the sor- 
rowful countenance, but resembling Don Quixote in nothing else. 

“He had more than one fright on the journey, fancying you were in 
hot pursuit all the while. The diligence from Le Prese did pass us on 
the road, and who should be in it but those Italian girls and their friends, 
including his original English companion—original enough, if that were all, 
but not quite such a fool as Signor Tomkins. They were in our steamer, 
too, but saw nothing of us—for we kept below—and another party came 
on board also—English people—one of whom I suspect this grand 
Bernard knows more of than he chooses to tell me—for at the sight of 
her as she went on shore with the rest, about half way down the Lake 
of Como, il avait ses nerfs, or something of that sort, and I had to 
tweak his nose—a very sensitive part of him just now—to revive him. 

“If I am not mistaken, the lady in question was an old flame of 
his that he told me about, and he has either been put in the hole or 
sneaked out of an engagement—for I can see tiat he is a regular 
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taffeur—and you know what that is! So much the better, you will 
say—a cowardly fellow is just the one you like to deal with. Now 
then, to business : being in a comfortable hotel, and (as I tell him) 
with nothing to fear from pursuit, his former ardour has returned 
(but I have only suffered him to kiss my hand: if he went further 
I should slap his face), and he longs to call me ‘his bride,’ with 
all sorts of — expressions, as you may suppose, of which I 
say nothing. He wanted to know if the marriage could take place 
‘at the high altar of the cathedral,’ and (out of consideration for my 
high lineage, I suppose) if ‘the Pope would perform the ceremony” 
I told him chat would require a dispensation, and advised him to leave all 
those matters to me. I said I had an uncle who was a cardinal (you can 
easily get a red hat), and as he happened to be staying in Milan, I 
would write and ask him to come and tie the knot ;—so now you know. 
Let me hear from you as soon as you arrive. We are on the premier, 
and the rooms look into the street. 
‘Ever yours (not his), 
“ CLOTILDE.” 


“ P.S. I have found out where he keeps that paper. You shall have 
it !” 

“La fameuse largue !” exclaimed Adolphe, folding up the note, after 
again referring to the address. ‘Impossible 4 un sinve comme celui-la 
de ne pas faucher dans le pont! Such a woman would take anybody 
in!” 

From these expressions it would seem that the noble Count de Manque- 
d’argent was as well skilled in the argot of Paris as in the British 
vernacular: perhaps the cause of this will appear by-and-by. 

It may be matter of surprise to those who learn that a nobleman so 
distinguished as the Count de Manqued’argent did not put up at the best 
hotel in Milan—for instance, at the Hétel de la Ville, kept by Baer, on 
the Corso Francese—but they will be good enough to bear in mind that 
the Count, charged with a secret diplomatic mission, was travelling 
incognito—as we once heard a midshipman say who excused himself for 
— seen in London in September—and did not wish to be generally 

nown. 

The Count de Manqued’argent (unlike some Counts whom we have 
known) was not without baggage. Indeed, he had rather a superfluity 
in that respect, having brought with him to Milan all that Clotilde had 
left behind at Tirano,—no small quantity in itself, as her chiffons were 
—for a reason of her own—rather voluminous. But, like a prudent general, 
who always carefully reconnoitres the ground he means to fight on, the 
Count de Manqued’argent deposited his impedimenta at the railway 
station while he visited the city on foot, that he might choose his own 
quarters free from the pressure of importunate touters. As soon, there- 
fore, as he had read Clotilde’s letter he left the caffé, and, carefully ob- 
serving his bearings, made his way to the Corsia della Palla, where, from 
a place of concealment, he made out the exact position of the hotel that 
held the Countess and Signor Tomkins, and then retraced his steps to 
select a gite for himself. He was uot easy to please, his requirements 
being numerous, but at last he found what he thought would suit him in 


the Albergo del Cavallo Bianco, in the Contrado del Lauro, a small street 
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near the Scala theatre. It was a corner house, with more than one ap- 
roach to it, was masked by an arcade, and seemed not of a kind to 
uented by first-rate folks. No chance, therefore, of falling in with 
any of the people mentioned. in Clotilde’s letter, for he knew the habits 
of the travelling English, who are never comfortable abroad unless they 
are lodged in places that seem to reflect some credit upon themselves 
when they are talked of afterwards. 

This reconnaissance made, the Count went back to the Piazza del 
Duomo, finding his way there as readily as if he had been born in the city, 
and, calling a fiaere, drove off to the valiaiag station to reclaim his baggage, 
and proceed with it to the Cavallo Bianco as if only just arrived. The 
Count was one of those who, in common parlance, do not allow the grass 
to grow under their feet, and he, consequently, lost no time in proceed- 
ing to what he called “ business.” 

His first step, after choosing one of the best apartments in the hotel, 
was to send for the landlord, a smiling, obsequious gentleman, who 
instantly obeyed the summons. 


“You speak French, I suppose?” he said, addressing him in that 


guage. 

“ Sicuro,” answered the Italian, mechanically, but, correcting his mis- 
take, immediately added: ‘“ Mais, oui, Monsieur.” 

“So do I, by preference,” continued the Count, “though am an 
Englishman.” 

“Ts it possible?” exclaimed the landlord, scarcely refraining from 
rubbing his hands at the gleeful intelligence, having an innkeeper’s 
private reason for preferring a Briton to a Gaul. 

“Quite possible,” returned the Count, dryly,—‘‘and a mercantile 
Englishman into the bargain.” 


“ Your nation, Excellency, perform stupendous mercantile transac- 
tions,” was the complimentary reply. 

“ We do,” acquiesced the Count. ‘ And my present visit to Milan is 
connected with a very important affair.” 

The landlord bowed nearly to the ground. 

“ Which,” continued the Count, “‘ makes me desirous of ascertaining, 
with as little loss of time as possible, who is the most respectable banker 
in Milan—I mean, the house that transacts the greatest foreign busi- 
ness.” 

“ There are none in this city,” replied the landlord, “‘ who execute such 
vast operations as the Messieurs Molini, Bruschetti, and Company. Their 
dealings are the wonder of the world.” 

The Count smiled, the smile seeming to imply that what might be 
wonderful to others was, to him, a mere bagatelle. 

** And where do they live ?” he asked. 

* On the Corsia del Duomo,” was the answer. 

“Ts that far from here ?” 

“ Oh, no, Excellency; close by. One of my people can conduct you 
to it in a moment of time.” 

“Very well. As soon as I have examined my papers I will put his 
services in requisition. In the mean time, I will thank you to have the 

dness to send a porter up here with one of my trunks—the one with 
fhe brass fastenings. You will recognise my baggage by its being all 
marked with a white Maltese cross on a black ground.” 
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“T have already, Excellency, observed that, and have isolated it 
entirely from that of other travellers.” 

“You have anticipated my wishes. When one travels with valuable 

rty, it is expedient to avoid confusion. By-the-by—about dinner. 

ou have a table d’hdte, I suppose; but, as I shall be much occupied, I 

prefer being served in my apartment. Let me have the best your cook 

can send up—say—at six o’clock, and be careful about the wine—I am 

very particular in that respect. Never mind the price, only let it be 
first-rate.” 

“ My cellar, Excellency, boasts of the finest Lafitte that ever entered 
the port of Genoa within the memory of the oldest human being. Excel- 
lency shall dine to his heart’s desire !’’ ‘ 

And the landlord went on his way rejoicing at having met with an 
Englishman of the true expensive taste—whom he inwardly promised to 
accommodate as expensively as might be. 

As soon as the trunk was brought up and the porter dismissed, the 
Count carefully locked the door. Having opened his coffre fort, he pro- 
duced from it a small black portfolio me one or two other objects, and 
sitting down at a writing-table, took up the former and began to examine 
its contents. He first withdrew several letters. 

“ This,” he said, after looking at the postmark—“ this is the one that 
was waiting for me at Tirano, the answer to the matrimonial advertise- 
ment. It would not have done to have let Clo into the secret. She is 
liberal enough in most things, but now and then ¢ant soit peu jalouse, a 
malady which, thank Heaven, I am not afflicted with. Let me read my 
fair correspondent’s reply once more!” 

The letter was as follows : 

“ Londres, Juillet 20. 

“‘ J’ai vue votre anonce dans le papier, car papa prende toujours le 
Morning Post, parcequ’il est le fashionable papier et nous voyons 1a 
toutes les choses que nous besoin 4 voire. Quoique papa est dans afaires 
étant un riche géolier, je suis d’une ‘ bonne famile et caractére,’ comme 
vous désirez; je parle tolérablement Frangais, et agée vingt-quartre. 
Vous dites que nobilité, n’est pas manqué ainsi il ne signifie pas n’étant 
cela. Vous dites: ‘Fortune désirable.’ J’aurai dix miles livres. Est 
cela assez pour vous? Vous prometez rigoreuse discrétion, je supose 
entendant parfaite silence autour cette lettre, paraque nul personne sait 
que je vous écris, et je ne voudrais pas pour jamais tant qu’ils faisaient. 
Etre si bon 4 répondre disant quels vos intentions sont et adressez votre 
lettre 4 ‘C. C., Post-office, South-street, South Audley-street, London, 
W., England.’ Je ne besoin pas vous a = le post de la lettre. 
Comme vous étes un Comte Francais j’écris dans votre langage que vous 
pouvez comprendre moi plus aisément. 

“ P.S. Mon réel nom est 


CAROLINE CARBUNCLE.” 


“ And a very good name,” said the Count, “ for a jeweller’s daughter 
—that I suppose is what she means by ‘ géolier,’ her spelling and diction 
not being quite so perfect as one could wish. Lucky for me that I was 
born and bred at Boulogne-sur-Mer, and am well up in English-French. 
It would be hard lines, indeed, if I were not, considering how long I 
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was”—he looked ‘round—“ well, there’s nobody here but myself— 
touter—or ‘commissionnaire,’ if you ‘like it better—at the Hotel des 
Bains, till I fell in with Clo, whose education was acquired in the same 
place and in much the same way as mine—allowing for the difference of 
sex and opportunity. What happened after we met I need not go into 
at present. Now, about this young lady’s letter! Her empressement is 
so great that I can afford to wait a day or two longer before I answer it. 
‘My intentions?’ Why, of course 1 will marry her as much as she 
likes. Ten thousand pounds of her own is a good beginning, and 
though we may be married on the sly, the jeweller, no doubt—being an 
Englishman—will not object to his daughter being called a Countess ! 
‘Called! Hem! A better spec than my last advertisement, gue 
voici: 

«Companion for Paris and the South.—A gentleman of a certain, 
though not large income, who has resided many years on the Conti- 
nent, speaks the French, German, and Italian languages like his own, 
plays a good game of billiards’ (don’t I?), ‘ is fond of angling and pedes- 
trian exercise, offers his society and the advantage of his experience and 
connexions to men of fortune and education. Unexceptionable references 
will be given and required. Address, A. Z. (per letter), care of the 
Reverend James Bluetip, Post-office, Folkestone.’ 

“That didn’t answer. Perhaps the billiards spoilt it. However, I 
have no time to think of these things now. Here’s the cheque of Signor 
Tomkins. Um! The date is too recent for my purpose: it must be 
doctored a little. ‘London, 28th July, 1862.’ A little of this,” he took 
up a small bottle as he spoke, “ will take out the ‘2’ without discolouring 
the paper, and then it will pass muster anywhere.” 

The Count, apparently, was accustomed to delicate manipulation, and 
with a fine camel’s-hair brush, dipped into the bottle, speedily accom- 
plished his desire. 

“No forgery here!” he said, examining the cheque. “Forgery is a 
clumsy device. No head necessary for that. But when you can induce 
a man to do the bit of stiff himself, I call that something. To be sure, 
you must have your Nicodéme. ‘There are plenty, however, of that kind 
of fish in this world’s waters,—and they bite freely, if you know how to 
bait your hook and throw your line. Now, then, for Messieurs Molini, 
Bruschetti, and Company, Bankers. That last word reminds me! The 
proverb says: ‘ When you’re at Rome, you must do as Rome does.’ I 
am in Lombardy. Therefore, I'll practise the Lombard-street dodge.” 

He dived into the trunk again, and brought out a strong steel chain, 
with a serew at one end, which he fastened into a place prepared for it 
on the cover of his portfolio, and then passed the chain round his neck, 
securing it with a spring swivel at the other extremity. 

“ That’s the correct thing,” he said, laughing, as he deposited the port- 
folio in an inner breast-pocket and buttoned up his coat; ‘‘no banker’s 
clerk could make it look safer.” 

Leaving all safe behind him, he now descended to the hall, where he 
found the guide who was to conduct him to the banker’s. 

Without taking off his hat .or making any other sacrifice to the graces, 
as a Frenchman or even a German would have done, the Count, when he 
entered the establishment, walked straight up to the nearest railed desk, 
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and addressing the person who sat behind it in bad but perfectly intel- 
ligible French, informed him that he had come there for some money. 

The cashier raised his eyebrows, as much as to say, ‘ Another of these 
blunt Englishmen,’—and slightly smiling, inquired his name. 

“ My name,” he replied, “is Vokins. I want you to cash this.” Sayin 
which he unbuttoned his coat, produced the chained pocket-book, an 
took out the cheque of Signor Tomkins, which he thrust through the rails 
as if he were presenting a pistol at somebody’s head. 

* Vokins?” observed the clerk, opening a folio which lay on his desk, 
and beginning to turn over the leaves. 

Oh, you need not trouble yourself to do that,” said the Count. “ You 
won’t find it there !” 


“ In that case,” rejoined the clerk, “I must return this paper. We do 
not accommodate strangers.” 


‘Are you one of the principals of this house ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“ Then send one of them here.” 

a was a little too blunt for the courteous clerk, who rather sharply 
replied : 

“* Address yourself, sir, to that gentleman; he is the principal of this 
establishment.” And he indignantly went on with his work. 

“Which ?” said the Count; but receiving no answer, turned as if in 
a huff, and strode across to the desk indicated, —where, preserving the in- 
sular accent, he repeated : 

“Moi, Vokins, Anglais. Voulez-vous escompter cela ?” 

It was Signor Molini himself, a grave, elderly personage, whom he 
now addressed. 


Oa We have letters of advice, I presume,”” he said, as he received the 
ue. 


“Not that I know of,” replied the soi-disant Englishman; “but the 
case is this: I am the chief engineer of that part of the railway now 
making over Mount Cenis, contracted for by Messrs. Level and Pickaxe, 
of Brown-street, Liverpool. All the money I brought with me to pay 
our workmen is expended, and having nothing left but this cheque, I 
came here, to Milan, to get it cashed. Will you doit? I don’t ask 
it as a favour, but in the way of business. Here’s my card.” 

Signor Molini, who had listened attentively to this statement, re- 
lied 
ee All that you state is quite possible—I do not dispute a word of it— 
and the cheque is doubtless a very good one, but-——” 

The pseudo-Vokins hastily broke in : 

_ “I suppose, if you do business with London, that you know something 
about Gander, Jollylot, and Co., of Crutched Friars, on whom it is 
drawn ?” 

“ Certainly, we know the house you speak of, and have had numerous 
transactions with them, but”—here again Molini paused, to add signifi- 
cantly, “but we are not acquainted with the drawer. That condition is 
with us an absolute necessity.” 

“ Kell foo je swee!” cried the Count, striking his forehead impa- 
tiently, as if reproaching himself for his stupidity. ‘“ Cela ne me frap- 
pay par! May say bonn je voos assure!’ Then, as if inspired by a 
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sudden thought, he went on: “Je voo deary quaw. Poor voo sattis- 
faire, usay le telegraph. Demandy de Gander, Jollylot, and Company, 
see sernay too draw !” 

“You speak reasonably now, sir,” returned Signor Molini, ‘“ and if 
you are willing to pay the expense of the telegraph——” 

Certainmong je payeray. 

“ And our commission of, five per cent., we have no objection, when 
we receive the required answer, to let you have the money.” 

“ Maze eel fote attender lay reponse?” 

“ Without doubt.” 

Cumbang de tom?” 

“That will depend on circumstances. Perhaps only a few hours 
—perhaps longer; but I think I may safely say that if you favour us 
with a call to-morrow, about this hour—as we shall mark the message 
‘immediate’—that the answer will be here.” 

On this basis the negotiation was arranged, the Count cheerfully pay- 
ing the cost of the despatch before he was asked to do so. He then, 
in true British fashion, shook hands heartily with Signor Molini, and, 
seemingly in a very good humour, walked out of the bank. 

“ These English !” exclaimed Signor Molini, as soon as he was gone. 
“They think they can do as they like wherever they go. They are 
liberal, or their custom would be disagreeable. But they pay, they 

‘“‘ The screws!” muttered the Count de Manqued’argent, when he got 
into the street. ‘ Five-and-tweuty makes a hole in five hundred. But 
it was the safest way of doing it. If I had made any bones about the 
commission, they might have refused altogether. Paper of that sort is 
best got rid of, even at a loss. Now I must let Clo know that I have 
received her letter, and prepare her for our meeting.” 


XVI. 
HOW SIGNOR TOMKINS GOT MARRIED. 


In his note to Clotilde, the Count informed her that he had received 

her letter, and would provide everything necessary for the travesty she - 

roposed, adding that he thought the sooner the victim was bound to the 
fecke of the altar, the better, and proposing that the event should take 
place the same evening. A preliminary meeting would, however, be 
necessary, and for this purpose he appointed the Piazza de Mercanti for 
the rendezvous, to take place in half an hour’s time, when every arrange- 
ment could be made. 

The note was delivered to the Countess de Crévecceur, in the presence 
of Signor Tomkins; but as the messenger spoke only Italian, nothin 
escaped him to betray the name or character of the sender. Clotilde re 
the missive with an air of much agitation, and, when the bearer was dis- 
missed, turned towards her lover and said : 

“It is from the secretary of my uncle, Cardinal Bugiardo. I had 
prised his Eminence of my desire to see him, without stating for what 
purpose I wished to do so, and in his reply, which is couched in the most 
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affectionate terms, he places himself entirely at my disposal. As it is not 
etiquette to keep a cardinal waiting,—only imagine the palpitation I ex- 
perience—I propose to drive at once to the Palazzo Bugiardo, where he 
remains,—as I find, in strict incognito,—when, having thrown myself at 
his feet, and begged his blessing, which piety, no less than affection, will 
prompt him to bestow, I shall press the suit which is to crown our happi- 
ness, and return, I trust, in triumph to mio caro.” 

caro!’ repeated Signor Tomkins. What’s that ?” 

“ Yourself, dearest,” returned Clotilde. “Forgive the bashfulness that 
made me use that word.” 

“ Angel!” exclaimed the ecstatified Tomkins, folding the Countess in 
his embrace. ‘“ May I not accompany my Clotilde ?” 

‘Not for the world!” cried the celestial creature. ‘I must be quite 
alone. Your presence would mar all. The Roman purple cannot be 
approached save by direct permission. The thunders of the Vatican 
would at once be launched at the devoted head of the mortal who com- 
mitted so flagrant a trespass. You might even—I tremble to think of 
it,—you might even be excommunicated,—and thus our nuptials would 
be, if not forbidden, at least indefinitely postponed. No, dear one,—you 
shall remain here ;—read Galignani’s newspaper to amuse you,—unless 
you prefer smoking, or looking out of the window,—only, venture into 
the street on no account. I trust I shall soon be back.” 

Thereupon Clotilde rang the bell, and ordered a fiacre. When it was 
nama, Signor Tomkins—forbidden to leave the room,—went to the 
window to see her depart. Lightly she waved her hand to her lover, 
who gallantly kissed the tips of his own fingers, and strained his eyes till 
the vehicle was out of sight which bore her to the Palazzo Bugiardo,— 
that is to say, to the Piazza de Mercanti, where the Count de Manque- 
d’argent was already in waiting. 

Perceiving him at a distance, Clotilde stopped the fiacre, and desired 
the driver to wait in the adjoining street while she went to make some 
purchases. He, nothing loth to enjoy his séesta, remounted his box, 
yawned once or twice portentously, and then disposing his limbs in the 
most convenient attitude, addressed himself to slumber, till it pleased his 
fare to return and awaken him. 

The gay city of Milan has, doubtless, witnessed many merry greetings, 
but her walls never echoed to more obstreperous laughter than broke 
forth from the Count de Manqued’argent and his lovely sister, when they 
greeted each other in the Piazza de Mercanti. Vainly Clotilde began to 
tell the tale of her flight with her ixamorato,—over and over again it 
was interrupted by irresistible mirth; at length, however, the emotion 
subsided, and she was able to speak, and Adolphe to listen —. The 
celerity with which the Count did business is a point in his character 
already adverted to, and it was no matter of surprise to find that he had 
obtained the requisite disguise of a Monsignore, and fixed upon a locality 
wherein to exercise his sacerdotal functions: to wit, a very large saloon 
in the Cavallo Bianco adjoining his own apartment, whither, for its 
greater security, he had had his precious baggage removed. To decorate 
this room appropriately would be his care, and there was plenty of time 
for the purpose, as it was not considered desirable that the a : 
ceremony should take place till the evening. All that was necessary for 
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each other’s information having been discussed, the adventurers separated, 
and Clotilde, regaining her carriage, drove back to te Hotel de la Gran’ 
Bretagna, where Signor Tomkins, in an agony of suspense, was waiting 
her return. 

With lover-like impatience he strode towards her. 

“ Have you succeeded?” he cried. “Does your august relative con- 
sent? Tell me, oh, tell!” 

“ Be calm, mine own,” was the answer. ‘Smooth that corrugated 
brow, and bring yourself to an—that is to say, take a seat beside me 
and attend.” 

“T am all attention,” said Signor Tomkins, breathlessly, as he 
anchored himself in obedience to her command. 

“Shall I begin at the beginning and tell you all?” asked Clotilde, 
with a radiant smile. 

“ All, all!” exclaimed Signor ins. “Spare no detail.” 

Clotilde accordingly, with a readiness which did her the greatest 
credit, at once set to work and told him as many lies as the Pri 
Gulnare of the Sea told the King of Persia, and he believed her as im- 
plicitly as that credulous monarch believed in his fair deceiver. 

“ T hastened,” she said, “ as you know, to the Palazzo Bugiardo, whieh, 
as is the custom in Italy, is called by my uncle’s venerable name—and, 
after a brief delay, was admitted into his presence. It was many years 
since we had met, and at the first sight of me the Cardinal could not re- 
strain his tears. I also wept profusely, for he forcibly recalled to my 
memory the image of my revered mother, whose features I distinctly 
remember, though I was only an infant when she was snatched from 
earth, so vivid are some recollections! Family likenesses are frequent 
very strong, and I dare say, when you are admitted to the Cardinal’s 
presence, you will be struck by his resemblance to my brother, though, 
of course, his Eminence is a much older man. Beginning the conversa- 
tion in Italian, though he speaks French, Greek, German, Spanish, 
Latin, Polynesian, and Hebrew with the greatest facility—having ob- 
tained the gold medal for lingual proficiency from Mezzofanti himself— 
beginning the conversation, I say, in Italian—for it was my angelic 

arent’s native tongue, she being maternally a daughter of the noble 
ouse of Doria——” 

“T beg your pardon,” interrupted Signor Tomkins—“ but I thought 
you told me your grandmamma was ‘ Princess Lubomirski——’ ” 


“ Lubomirski! True, so she was—by a morganatic marriage. You 
understand the distinction ?” 


“ Not exactly.” 

“That is a pity, for it would require a long explanation to make you 
clearly comprehend a nuance of such a delicate nature, and there is not 
time to do so now. However, it is of no consequence. Let it suffice that 
the Cardinal was again much affected as he dwelt on my mother’s amiable 
character, as well he might be, having been forced to relinquish all family 
delights when, destined to his vocation in childhood, at an early age 
he entered the Church. Moved almost as much as himself, I yet had 
my weather eye—I mean, having our mutual interests in view, I watched 
my opportunity, and when I imagined his heart sufficiently softened, and 
the ties of consanguinity prevailing over the stern resolves of the prelate, 
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I mentioned your name—I avowed our engagement—I supplicated for 
his benison, and—joy of joys—I did not sue in vain.” 

“ He has consented, then, to our union !” 

“He has! Nay, more. He will himself—as you desire—his respect 
for your character being so great—Englishmen being, moreover, his 
especial favourites—he will himself perform the nuptial ceremony this very 
evening. But, as I need not remind you, the circumstances of the case 
are very peculiar—and every arrangement must be made in strictest 
secresy. There is only one thing that pains my heart !” 

Here Clotilde raised her handkerchief to her eyes, and moistened it with 
her pearly tears. 
ei —— that?” demanded Signor Tomkins, eagerly. ‘Tell me, my 

oved.”” 

“In the first place,” she murmured, “my brother will not be at the 
altar to give me away. In the next, the orange-wreath and bridal attire 
in which I fondly hoped,—but away with these regrets, happiness may 
beam as brightly from under the close bonnet as beneath the glittering 
coronal 

“ And how shall I dress ?”’ asked Signor Tomkins. ‘ Would you like 
me to wear my dress-coat and trousers, with a white choker and French 
polishers?” 

*¢ By all means. You could do no less. But you must hide all beneath 
your cloak—at least, till we reach his Eminence’s private chapel, for there 
the rite will be solemnised. And while we are speaking of these 
formalities, something else must be borne in mind. Being a Prince of the 
Church, and consequently enormously rich, my uncle does not want money 
for performing the ceremony. He will do it gratis. But, when Roman 
Catholic marriages take place, it is the custom for the bridegroom to give 
a certain sum for the poor, and such is the Cardinal’s charitable nature, 
he is willing to be your almoner on this occasion.”’ 

“How much must I give ?” 

“A hundred seudi is about the tick—that is to say—but you are not, 

erhaps, familiar with the Italian currency—suppose we say, twenty 
apoleons.” 

“ That will run me close, but I have a letter of credit on one of the 
bankers here, and can draw for as much as I want to-morrow.” 

“That is settled, then; be sure you have the money ready, nicel 
wrapped up in paper, and slip it into the Cardinal’s hand when he exten 
it to give his benediction. You have had dealings with physicians, I dare 
say, and know how naturally the fingers close on coin. The ecclesiastical 
palm is equally sensitive.” 

Signor Tomkins mused for a few moments; then he said : 

‘* Who are to witness our marriage?” 

‘* Alas! No one! Were it known that the Cardinal had lent his 
authority to the act, a Papal edict would be fulminated, and my uncle, in 


‘all probability, would be deprived of his hat and stockings. You have 


heard of the sbirri ?” 

**No, never! What are they ?” 

‘The same as the French gendarmes, or the London detectives, only 
a thousand times more ubiquitous and dangerous. Their function is to 
denounce everything that comes to their knowledge, and Milan swarms 
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with them.—No, the secret must be hived in the recesses of our own 
bosoms, and remain a hidden fact till, through the advocacy of my uncle, 
the Pope is mollified and his consent obtained: then our marriage may 
be openly proclaimed.” 

‘* About the ceremony. What language will! the Cardinal use ?” 

“ Oh, as usual, that of the country.” 

“ But as I don’t speak Italian, I shan’t know what he says.” 

“ 2 some part of it will be in Latin. You know Latin, I sup- 


“T learnt at school, but I have pretty nearly forgotten it all now. 
Many a good caning have I had for not knowing my Propria que 
Maribus !” 

“ Well, it does not signify. All you will have to do will be to speak 
up when he asks you a question, for I must tell you my uncle is very 
deaf. I will interpret what he says.” 

The entrance of a waiter, who came to say that dinner was ready in 
the grand saloon, put an end to this conversation, and saved the Countess 
the trouble of telling any more lies just then, or answering any more 
questions, and to the dinner-table they accordingly adjourned. It was 
not an unpleasant interruption, for both Signor Tomkins and the Countess 
stood in need of some refection, the day having been an anxious one, and 
with still more anxiety at hand, it was incumbent on them to recruit their 
strength and keep up their spirits. To accomplish the latter object, 
Signor Tomkins, after declaring the Vino d’Asti to be, what it really is, 
a detestable humbug, called for champagne, and, with the exception of 
the little that Clotilde sipped, disposed of a couple of bottles, so that he 
= _ sufficiently primed as the hour drew near for facing the Car- 

inal. 

That hour at last arrived, and a carriage being ordered—ostensibly to 
take them to the Scala—Signor Tomkins handed in Clotilde and took a 
seat beside his blushing bride, whose blushes, however, were concealed by 
the friendly shades of evening. 

According to the instructions which the Count had given, they drove 
to the side entrance of the Cavallo Bianco, where a waiter was prepared 
to receive and conduct them to the Count’s apartment, when, in obedi- 
ence to previous orders, he opened the door, drew aside to admit the 
visitors, and silently retired. 

When first they entered the room, owing to the dim twilight, no- 
thing was distinctly visible, but after a few moments the eyes of Signor 
Tomkins became accustomed to the gloom, and presently he perceived a 
tall figure approaching, wearing a broad-leafed hat with long tassels de- 
pending from it, and arrayed in flowing garments. 

If any doubt had existed in his mind as to the identity of this per- 
sonage, it would have been at once dispelled by the action of Clotilde, 
who, as the figure advanced to the spot where they stood, threw herself 
on her knees, and raised her supplicating hands. Observing this, Signor 
Tomkins did the same—and a they remained till the hem of the 
Cardinal’s robe nearly swept over them. 

A deep voice, at the sound of which Signor Tomkins involuntarily 
started, then said something in Italian, and in fainter tones Clotilde re- 
plied. She then nudged Signor Tomkins, and, whispering that they 
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were to follow, the lovers rose, and, keeping the Cardinal in sight as 
well as they could, crossed to the farther extremity of the apartment. 

It may seem strange that at a moment so serious a thought of levity 
should have obtruded on the mind of Signor Tomkins, but the cham- 
pagne he had taken was, in all probability, the cause of his giving 
Clotilde a squeeze as they went along, and saying, with rather a vinous 
accent, “ What a lark !” : 

The Countess turned with flashing eyes and contracted brow to divine 
the reason of this unhallowed expression. 

Had a ray of light at length penetrated the depths of her lover's 
skull? Could he, by any chance, begin—so to speak—to smell a rat? 
er all up with her, the Count, the Cardinal—the “ whole boiling,” 
in fact? 

But no! There was yet light enough for her to discern the expres- 
sion on the face of Signor Tomkins, and as with her steadfast gaze she 
rummaged it well out, she saw that the utterance which had so startled 
her ear was one of pure tipsy idiocy: no arriére pensée lay perdue 
behind that silly mask. 

It was not necessary for her to speak. Her look sufficed, and 
Signor Tomkins, cowering beneath that glance, subsided into awed 
submission. 

The Cardinal, who still preceded the expectant pair, now opened the 
door of the adjoining saloon, and Signor Tomkins perceived a faint 
glimmer of light proceeding from two tall wax-candles, which were placed 
on what he concluded was the altar—a broad cubical elevation, such as 
might have been formed—supposing it at all likely—by a pile of inverted 
boxes so ranged as to form a table—a temporary expedient, he might 
have supposed, had it not been that the table, or whatever it was, was 
covered with black and decorated with large white Maltese crosses, which 
produced a fine ecclesiastical effect. 

In the mind of Signor Tomkins, “the place,” as Manfred says, at 
once “became religion,”’ and the heart (that is to say, the heart of 
Signor Tomkins) “ o’erflow’d in silent worship.” Perhaps the cham- 
pagne had something to do with this feeling ;—perhaps he might have 

en impressed by the splendour of the Cardinal’s mantle, so tucked up 
behind as to display his violet stockings, on which one of the court-yard 
gaslights shot a flickering ray through an adjacent window as their 
wearer statelily strode along ; perhaps the situation sufficed. 

A dispassionate observer, whose experience or whose reading might 
have brought to his memory the magnificent ceremonials of the Romish 
Church, would probably have been inclined to consider that, after all, 
there was something Presbyterianly meagre in the arrangements made 
for the wedding of the gallant Riguer Tomkins and the illustrious 
Countess de Crévecceur ;—but when that observer takes into considera- 
tion all the circumstances of the case, and reflects that the whole affair 
was conducted a la derobée, and, as it were, in defiance of the terrors of 
the Holy Inquisition, allowance will be made for the well-meaning Car- 
dinal, who, with limited means, had done the best he could to improvise 
a second St. Peter’s. 

Before we describe the annealing process which speedily followed the 

appearance of the lovers before the hastily-contrived altar, one little fact 
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may as well be mentioned to account for the species of ritual which was 
made to supersede the one ordinarily used at most marriages—whether 
according to the forms of the Roman or of the Protestant Church. It is 
a trifling incident, but may be worth recording. 

As the Count was retiring to his hotel, after the interview in the 
afternoon with Clotilde, he happened to pass a bookseller’s window, 
where his eye was caught by a small volume very neatly bound in red, 
such as we sometimes see with a common prayer-book. 

“ That will be just the thing,” he said—and, entering the shop, took 
up the volume and asked the price. 

It was cheap, and the Count, throwing down a lire, found himself the 

r of an odd volume—the first—of the “ Gerusalemme Liberata.” 

* Well,” he remarked, putting the book in his pocket, ‘ Tasso must 
help me to play the parson : for the rest, [ must trust to my memory, to 
Moliére, or any one else, for what comes uppermost. I dare say I shall 
be able to manage.” 

It is almost superfluous to observe that the Cardinal’s costume was 
faultless, the masquerade warehouse at which the Count applied—within 
a few doors of the Scala theatre—furnishing all he desired, even to the 
blue spectacles and the long white beard, which, observed Clotilde to 
Signor Tomkins, cardinal deacons are expressly allowed by the Pope to 
wear, “it makes them look so venerable!” As the Signor scanned the 
features of his eminence, he could not help acknowledging that the 
family likeness to Clotilde’s brother was very striking—the drooping 
nose, which she called ‘‘ the Bugiardo nose,” in particular. He might 
also have been struck by other lineaments, but the beard and the blue 
barnacles did their work effectually. 

Once more Clotilde and Signor Tomkins went on their knees, and the 
Cardinal, confronting them from the other side of the Maltese crosses, 
took the little red volume from under his robe, and, opening wide his 
mouth to give full expression to the noble Tuscan that was to issue from 
it, and rolling the words well over his tongue, sonorously began : 

Canto larmi pietose, Capitano 

Che’l gran Sepolcro liberd di Cristo. 

Molto egli o pro col senno e con la mano: 

Molto soffri nel glorioso acquisto : 

E invan l’Inferno a lui s’oppose, e invano 

S’armd d’Asia e di Libia il popol misto : 

Che’l Ciel gli dié favore, e sotto ai santi 

Segni ridusse i suoi compagni erranti. 
The Count had not a bad voice, and as many of the words used would 
certainly appear in any religious formula—Signor Tomkins, moreover, 
knowing nothing of what it all meant—he ran no risk here of detection. 

“What a lovely psalm!” murmured Clotilde. ‘We must say, 
‘Amen!’ ” 

And “Amen,” most fervently, Signor Tomkins—perhaps rather less 
fervently Clotilde de 

Lowering the book before him to repeat from memory, as priests are 
wont to do, the small interspersed prayers of the services, the ministrant 
went on: 


“Calypso ne pouvait se consoler du départ d’Ulysse. Dans sa douleur 
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elle se plaignait, d’étre immortelle. Sa grotte ne résonnait plus au 
doux son de sa chalumette. Les nymphes qui l’abordaient n’osaient plus 
s’approcher d’elle———” 

‘A family prayer—on my account—in French,” whispered Clotilde. 

Hereupon Signor Tomkins cried out “Amen” as loud as he could, 
cutting short the passage from Telemaque. 

It was, however, all the same to the reverend officiator. If he could 
not give any more of the Archbishop of Cambray’s composition, touch- 
ingly appropriate as it was, he could easily try some one else. Accord- 
ingly another stanza of the Gerusalemme followed, in which “ Cielo,” 
“ Celeste,” and a few other like edifying words, held a conspicuous place 
—and then, again dropping the book, and extending his right hand in a 
benedictional manner, he began to chant, as slowly as possible and in the 
deepest notes his voice could reach, of the mournful elegy on that 
distinguished French warrior whose forlorn adventures have become, to a 
= extent, the Gallic national anthem. The morceau choisi ran 

us : 

Dieu sait s’il reviendra ! 
Dieu sait s’il reviendra! 
Il reviendra & Paques ! 
Il reviendra & Paques! 
Miron ton, miron ton, miron taine ! 


Il reviendra & Paques! 
Ou a la Trinité ! 


Here he stopped of his own accord, believing that “ Trinité,” which 
he intoned with the full strength of his powerful lungs, was an excellent 
word to leave off with. 

He then, as it seemed to Tomkins in Italian, though perhaps argot 
was nearer the mark, said a few words to Clotilde, who, after innocently 
bowing her graceful head, told Tomkins that the Cardinal wished to 
know his christian name. 

“ You must tell him in Italian,” she said. 

“I don’t know what it is,” he replied. 

‘Tommaso, love,” she returned. 

Tommaso,’ ” Signor Tomkins echoed. 

The Cardinal said something else, and again Clotilde interpreted. 

** His Eminence wants the ring.”’ 


** By George!” exclaimed Signor Tomkins. “TI forgot it altogether. 

“Impossible to detain the Cardinal! He starts with post-horses for 
the Vatican the moment we leave the altar. The Holy Conclave is 
waiting for him! What can be done ?” 

She wrung her hands as (if) in despair. Her eye fell on the glittering 
jewel bequeathed to her by the Princess Lubomirski. 

“Ha!” she exclaimed. ‘ My sainted relative smiles on our union. 
This is her miraculous suggestion !” 

Saying this, she drew the ring off her lovely forefinger and gave it to 
Signor Tomkins. 


“It will only change places,” she sighed, “and then be doubly 
hallowed !” 


Signor Tomkins reverently presented the ring to the Cardinal, slipping 
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the money into his hand at the same time, who benignantly received 
it, and returning the former, took, at the same time, the lady’s hand, 
and, motioning him to place it on her extended third finger, pro- 
nounced the names of “ Tommaso” and “Cxiotr~pa” with solemn 
emphasis, looking alternately at each as he spoke. Then, while their 
hands were clasped together, the Cardinal took off his scarlet hat, and 
waving it gently over their hands (while the tassels kept bobbing in 
Signor Tomkins’s face), pronounced this benediction, for which he was 
indebted to his excellent memory, and which the curious reader may find 
in the works of the Dominus Molierus, one of the most learned writers 
who have illustrated the Gallican—mode of worship : 


Ego, cum isto boneto 
Venerabile et docti 
Tomkinsius Anglicanus 
Dono et concedo 
Virtutem et puissanciam 
Medicandi 
Purgandi 
Signandi 
Percandi 
Taillandi 
Coupandi 
Et occidendi 
Impune per totam terram 
Tn se-cu-la se-cu-lo-rum ! 
Amen ! 


Replacing the Cardinal’s hat, he once more extended his hands, blew 
out the candles, and the wedded pair were left alone in the dark. 


JOHN LEECH AND WILLIAM MAKEPEACE 
THACKERAY. 


I was at the Charterhouse with both these lamented celebrities. With 
Leech I was not only in the same house, but in the same room, and knew 
him well then. I never met him afterwards. He did not rise to any 
high place in the school. I should say that scholarship was by no means 
his forte. The delightful humour for which he afterwards became famous 
had not then developed itself. He was quiet, reserved, and remarkable 
in character and manners for nothing that I remember, but for plodding 
through his school-work, being peaceable and good natured, and saying 
as little as might be to any one. He was undemonstrative—what may 
be called easy-going. He was a pupil of our drawing-master, Burgess, 
who taught him landscape, but I believe nothing else. I do remember, 
however, his first specimens of caricature drawing, in the shape of the 
rudest sketches of ugly and queer faces, and ridiculous forms, on the blank 
leaves of school-books. They were by no means artistic. I hope one of 
our contemporaries, whom, without seeing his name, some may identify, 
will pardon me for recording, while on this subject, his remarkable talent 
for drawing. He could draw anything, ships and sailors and sea-life, 


notably. I heard of him many years afterwards saying, “I should 
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like to have a British sailor killed and stuffed, that I might study how 
his hat sticks on the back of his head.” The interleaved blank pages of 
his grammars were filled with charming sketches, many illustrating in 
the most ludicrous way the Latin and Greek sentences opposite. Our 
head-master, Dr. Russell, would detect him in school in the act of doing 
these things, and, with an air and tone of the most indignant and wither- 
ing rebuke, capture the book, and carry it off after school with delight 
into the bosom of his family. I have no doubt but that these grammar 

- illustrations gave Leech the idea of the “ Comic Latin Grammar,”’ &c. 
D.’s caricatures were famous throughout the school—were quoted and 
talked of—and I do believe had something to do with suggesting to Leech 
his beginnings of costermongers, cabmen, et id genus omne, which D. 
delighted in drawing. 

Leech’s fondness for horses was known in his school-days. He once lent 
me a very handsome pony. His father at one time kept the London 
Coffee-house on Ludgate-hill, and I remember travelling to London 
with two or three other Carthusians from my part of the country, and, 
arriving too late to go to Charterhouse, we put up at that house, supped 
there, and had beds and breakfast. On asking for the bill, the waiter 
brought the landlord’s compliments, and the message that there was no 
bill. I do not remember that Leech appeared, but somehow it had been 
found out who we were. 

Of Thackeray I knew nothing, except that there was such a name and 
person in the school, and I have just a dim recollection of him, Through- 
out his writings Carthusians recognise allusions, direct and indirect, to 
Charterhouse, and I much prize a note I possess from him, compli- 
mentary, Iam proud to say, in reference to a small literary essay of mine, 
in the corner of which he sketched, without word of explanation, sure of 
its being understood, a certain well-known awful profile, and below it 
an extended rigid hand. No one of our time at the school will fail 
to know for whom the face and the hand were meant. Leech has been 
styled the schoolfellow and friend of Thackeray. The expression conveys 
rather more than the fact. In one sense, he was Thackeray’s school- 
fellow, for they were at the school together, and many years afterwards 
their kindred pursuits of art and literature made them acquaintances 
and friends, but I am sure that at Charterhouse they knew nothing of 
each other. At that time Thackeray was an upper and Leech was an 
under, and if any word ever passed lesueen them, the colloquy is likely 
enough to have been of the kind related by the man who boasted that 
the king had spoken to him out hunting. When the two Carthusians 
became world-famous, it was remembered they had been at school 
together ; friends they had probably become; hence they were termed 
schoolfellows and friends. Tablets to their memories are to be set up 
within the walls of Charterhouse, and two annual prizes are to be 
founded, also in memory of them, one for English literature, to be called 
the Thackeray Prize, and one for drawing, to be called the Leech Prize. 
This has been settled and subseribed for by Carthusians, proud of their 
two worthies, at a meeting held the day after last Founder’s Day. At 
that celebration on the 12th of December, 1863, both were present. It 
was great sorrow to us that both were absent on the 12th of December, 
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MONT ST. MICHEL. 


Tue notion of forming an acqiaintance with one of the French 
laces of deportation had occupied me so greatly for years, that I at 
fenath resolved to carry it out. Cayenne was certainly too far off, but 
St. Michel could be easily reached. It was only necessary to take a 
second-class ticket on the Western Railway, and hasten into Nor- 
mandy on the wings of steam. Although the railway leaves St. 
Michel on the right hand, the mount is easily accessible from it. 

Thousands, it is a notorious fact, were deported to St. Michel in 
the early years of the Third Empire. After the insurrection of June, 
1848, and after the deux Decembre, two frigates regularly plied be- 
tween Havre and St. Michel, which conveyed persons condemned to 
deportation to the inhospitable rock that rises out of the ocean near 
the coast of Normandy. The inhabitants of Asniéres still think, with 
@ shudder, of the nocturnal scenes that occurred there in the spring of 
1849. The forts of Paris disgorged on many nights one hundred and 
fifty to two hundred condemned mea, whose fate a court-martial had 
decided. At such times there was great animation round the usually 
so quiet station of Asniéres; divisions of the line and of the depart- 
mental gendarmerie guarded all the outlets, while an infantry detach- 
ment was drawn up in the station. So soon as the convicts arrived in 
their midst, the troops loaded and fixed bayonets. At midnight the 
police commissary called over the names of the hapless men, and the 
special train which was to receive them steamed up. Chained to- 
gether in couples, the men expelled from France entered the train, in 
which an army of police agents and a company of soldiers simul- 
taneously seated themselves. It was generally striking one o’clock as 
the train got into motion. At this moment the ery of “ Long live the 
Republic!” ran along the carriages, and then the station of Asniéres 
once more became painfully silent. While the train was going to 
Havre, the Moniteur published the names of the convicts. At times 
even this was neglected, and their families learned by a circuitous 
route that their bread-winners had been carried off to the rock in the 
ocean. 

This rock I now resolved to see. It was ten o’clock at night when 
I reached a small town, and the postilion informed me that I must 
spend the night here. 

“ ‘Where are we ?”’ I asked, in surprise. 

“ At Avranches.” 

“ Ts it a seaport ?” 

“No; but still we are on the coast.” 

“ Perhaps I can go on to St. Michel at once ?” 

“St. Michel is situated in the middle of a sand-bank, which the sea 
covers and lays bare in turn. It is now flood tide, and the rock on 
which St. Michel is built will be surrounded by water during the 
whole of the night.” 

“ And when it is low water, can St. Michel be reached in a car- 
riage ?” 
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“Yes; but you must have a guide, so as not to get among the 
— which have already swallowed up many an incautious tra- 
veller.’ 

“ Are lodgings to be had in St. Michel ?” 

“ Certainly. It isasmall parish. Ifyou put up at the Hotel de 
France, in Avranches, Madame Jusant, the landlady, will not only 
opps you with a vehicle, but also arrange for a lodging at St. 

chel.” 

“ In that case drive me to the hotel.” 

The post-chaise mounted a steep street ; the postilion pointed to a 
tall house of very dull appearance, all the windows of which were 
grated, and said: 

“ That is the prison in which the convicts brought to St. Michel by 
land are lodged.” 

Madame Jusant proved herself a most attentive hostess. At nine 
in the morning, the vehicle which was to convey me to St. Michel was 
standing at the door. I had not driven for more than three miles 
when I saw St. Michel in front of me. The vehicle rolled along a flat 
sandy coast of almost snowy hue, which blinded the eye. From this 
Sahara rose the giant rock of St. Michel. The entrance into the town 
is composed of a sloping plain of granite rocks deeply embedded in 
the sand. On either side of this ravine stand two iron rust-eaten 
cannon of enormous dimensions. These guns the French captured 
from the English, who in 1428 tried in vain to take St. Michel. The 
stone bullets fired from these colossal cannon were fifteen feet in 
diameter. I found myself in St. Michel. After crossing a small 
square which bore the provocative name of Place d’Armes, I entered 
the steep, dirty, badly-paved lane which runs from the sea to the 
prisons, and has the merit of being the only street in St. Michel. No 
idea can be formed of the countless windings of this street, which has 
been cut out of the granite. After passing along this street, you find 
yourself facing the prison of St. Michel. A covered flight of steps in 
the Gothic style, which receives its light from above, leads to it. 
There is a species of mystical gloom on these steps, which lead to a 
large hall whose architecture dates back to the fifteenth century. At 
the end of this half-ruined hall is the prison gate, protected a two 
towers, on whose plateau cannon are planted. 

I passed through the gate and entered a small granite-paved court- 


-yard, called Le Saut-Gautier, after a wretched prisoner, who, in the 


hope of gaining his liberty, made a madly bold leap down a bottomless 
abyss. He gained his liberty—for ever—for his body, dashed from 
rock to rock, reached the bottom of the prison as a shapeless mass. I 
was now standing in the primeval abbey, which was converted into a 
prison, and gazed down at the bay of Cancale, which at one moment 
advances its waters up to the granite walls of St. Michel, and then 
mysteriously withdraws them. From the centre of this bay rises the 
rock on which St. Michel is built. It has the form of a subverted cone, 
whose base is water-worn and destroyed. It seems as if this colossal 
cone had fallen from heaven and been broken by the fall, so that it 
broke up into countless pieces. 

The rock is fortified at every accessible point, and crowned with old 
towers. On the highest point there stands on a small plateau the gilt 
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statue of St. Michel; out of the aureole that surrounds the head a_ 


weathercock soars aloft, and the telegraph wires run close past his 
saintship’s nose. When seen from above, the meanly-built town of 
St. Michel offers a rather picturesque appearance. It is in the form 
of an amphitheatre ; the houses cling to the rock, and rise one above 
the other like the galleries in a circus. 

The monastery is extremely interesting. The former refectory, a 
gigantic hall in the Gotho-Roman style, produces a mighty impression 
on the visitor, in spite of its desolation. The sleeping-rooms of the 
monks are converted into prison-cells The hall of knights, a wondrous 
relic of the architecture of the eleventh century, has a roof resting on 
graceful pillars, made with such a bold span that you feel dizzy on 
comparing the height of the building with its enormous dimensions. 
This hall leads into the cloisters, a covered gallery of remarkabl 
delicate architecture. The gracefulness of the pillars, some of whic 
stand separate, others in sheaves, is hardly surpassed elsewhere. Of 
the church, only the choir and two arms of the nave are still in exist- 
ence. These grass-grown, dark-brown ruins arouse a feeling of me- 
lancholy even greater than is produced by the thought that you are 
in a prison. Over the choir a piece of a painted window is still 
strangely preserved. The sunbeams fall on the bluish-red glass, and 
produce a cheering effect on the visitor. 

The guide obel me whether I would not like to see the picture in 
which are represented in full panoply the brave gentlemen who, under 
the samen of Louis d’Estouteville, so bravely defended St. Michel 
in 1417 and 1423 against the English, and took from them the two iron 
cannon, which now serve as a species of theatrical decoration for the 
entrance of St. Michel. The man by his question brought me back to 
reality. I went first to see the picture, and then the group of granite 
_— on which the church rests, and of which each is five feet in 

iameter. Leaning against these pillars, I allowed the interesting 
history of St. Michel to pass before my mind’s eye. 

Although the sea now surrounds St. Michel at certain hours, and 
converts it into an island, this was not always the case. At first, St. 
Michel is said to have been situated in the centre of an enormous 
forest, and was crowned by a Druidic temple. Many an oracle was 
sent to the outer world from the forest of St. Michel, and the rock so 
mysteriously planted by nature was —s the scene of many 
sanguinary secrets. Ofttimes may the Druids have cut the mistletoe 
from the old sacred oaks with their golden sickles, at the very spot 
where quicksands now render the route unsafe. In that old Pagan 
age the rock was called Belenus, or tumba Belini, probably on account 
of its formation. This name has been retained to the present day in 
the title of Tombelaine, given to an adjacent small rock. When the 
Romans overcame the Goths, they expelled the Druids, and erected 
on the rock an altar in honour of Jupiter, to which they gave the 
name of Mons Jovis, or Mont Jou. In the fourth century, when 
Christianity began to spread among the Goths, a few hermits settled 
on Mont Jou. They built a monastery, whose cells they originally 
formed in the rock like martins’ nests. They called the spot Mo- 
nasterium ad duas Tombas, But suddenly the sea burst through its 
limits, washed away the old Druid grove, uprooted the trees, put the 
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hermits to flight, and converted the shady forest into a sandy coast 
region, on which the burning sunbeams feil. 

According to the Chronicle of Avranches, in the year 708 the Arch- 
angel Michael appeared in a dream to Hubert, the twelfth bishop of 
Avranches, and ordered him to build a church upon the rock. On the 
bishop objecting that it was impossible to dig foundations in such hard 
ground, the subduer of Satan replied : 

“Climb the mountain, and when thou reachest the summit, stam 
thy foot. Then, that which appeareth to thee impossible now, wi 
become possible.” 

Hubert took very good care not to disobey such precise orders that 
emanated from a saint. He mounted the hill and stamped his foot. 
Immediately ‘a huge block became loosened, and rolled into the sea. 
On this block a chapel was built, and dedicated to St. Hubert. I 
looked for the spot where the Bishop of Avranches stamped on the 
ground, and found it too. The bishop must certainly have had an 
extra sized foot, for both mine hardly filled the gap. A later bisho 
built a regular church, and christened the rock after the Archange 
Michael. Gradually a small town collected at the foot of the hill. St. 


‘Michel became an abbey, and the pious monks who inhabited it built 


a row of dungeons as anecessary supplement to their cells. They dug 
them in the rock itself at times to an enormous depth. No air, no 
light penetrates into these fearful dungeons, over whose thick and 
damp walls granite arches lie like coffin-lids. Any man once placed in 
these dungeons hardly ever quitted them again alive. 

The thought has something horrifying about it. Iu a monastery, 
which ought only to have re-echoed pious chants and prayers, the sighs 
and groans of prisoners dying by slow torture broke against the con- 
secrated walls. How many martyrs perished in these fearful caves ?P 
Who can state their number? The-chronicles are dumb. Such graves 
know how to keep their secrets. Many of the wretched beings 
whose names have been preserved ended their lives in these prisons 
under such horrible torture that the mere reminiscence arouses a 
shudder. 

Thus we have Noél Beda, Syndic of the Faculty of the Sorbonne, 
who ventured to criticise the life of Francis I. The chivalrous king 
had him dragged from his bed in the night and conveyed to St. 
Michel. We have also the unhappy Dubourg, who was placed in the 


famous wooden cage. This cage exactly resembles the one in which 


Louis XI. confined Cardinal la Balue for so long a time in the Bastille. 
It is composed of stout logs, about the width of two fingers apart. It 
is so low that a man cannot stand upright in it. Dubourg, a news- 
aper writer at Frankfort, had dared to subject the government of 
Sis XIV. to a critical examination. The infuriated monarch seized 
him by a surprise which outraged the law of nations, and placed him 
in the wooden cage of St. Michel. During the early years of his = 
tivity, the newspaper writer spent his time by carving innumerab 
pictures with a nail on the walls of his cage. But gradually cold and 
damp so affected the wretched man, that at last he was unable to move 
alimb. But at the same time he retained sensation. He died the 
most- awful death that can be conceived. The rats crept out of the 
holes in the dungeon and gnawed his feet, while he was unable to 
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make the slightest movement to keep them off. In the same cage a 
oor rhymer paid dearly for some sarcastic lines he wrote about 
adame Pompadour. But the royal lover of the courtesan was 
merciful this time, and the gates of St. Michel were opened to the 
prisoner in a short time. Sabatier, a member of parliament, was con- 
veyed to St. Michel because he attacked the abuses of the government 
in too energetic a manner. 

The povaiion of 1789 burst open the gates of this second Bastille 
too. The wretched prisoners who were still alive crept, with bent 
spines, sunken chests, and hollow eyes, into the long-forgotten sun- 
shine. But most of them had perished in the subterranean caverns, 
where no one paid any attention to them. Hundreds of half-deeayed 
corpses were dragged out of these dungeons into the daylight. 
Fearful thought! there had been at St. Michel prisoners who, if they 
wished to sleep or sit down without coming in contact with the dam 
earth, collected the bones of their predecessors, and converted them 
into stools or pillows. 

When St. Michel ceased to be a bastille, the Abbé de Bourbon, a 
bastard of Louis XV., was prior of the monastery. He did not reside 
at his abbey, but drew the revenues from it, which were estimated at 
forty thousand livres a year. He lived at the court of Paris, and was 
represented by the sub-prior Mathias Maurier, who was merely his 
intendant. When the revolution broke out, the monks attempted to 
retain possession of their livings by accepting the new ideas. But the 
high-rising waves of the national torrent washed them away for all 
that. It was of no avail that they wrung the necks of the —— 
thousand pigeons they kept at Ardevon, and had the poor birds 
roasted in the market-place; it was of no avail that they lis bonfires, 
round which they danced and sang with the populace. One day they 
were obliged to depart, with an annuity of two hundred and fifty franes 

rhead. Still the bitterness of exile was to some extent sweetened 

y the fact that they were allowed to take with them the silver plate 
with which they had dipped into the flesh-pots of Egypt. 

The Monastery of St. Michel was exposed to plunder and destruction. 
In 1792 over three hundred priests were sent there, who refused to 
take the oath. The republic could neither support nor clothe them, 
and they were obliged to gain a wretched live thood by begging. It 
is certainly true that at the same period the soldiers of the republic 
had not always bread enough, and considered themselves lucky if, 
after gaining a battle, they found a pair of wooden shoes. An im- 
perial decree, in 1811, converted the Abbey of St. Michel into a place 
of detention, and Louis X VIII. followed in the Emperor’s footsteps, 
and sent prisoners of state to the solitary rock-islet. Lecarpentier, 
the member of the convent who in 1793 defended Granville uo benvely 
against the Vendeans, pined for nine years on St. Michel. Lecar- 
pentier was exiled by the government of the Restoration as an assassin 
of the king, and retired to Jersey. But his native land, from which 
he was only separated by an arm of the sea, and which he loved so 
dearly, had too many attractions for him. Lecarpentier returned to 
France, was mutel as a breaker of the ban, condemned to trans- 
portation, and removed to St. Michel. 

I saw the room in which this royal murderer, who bore his fate with 
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resignation, used to pass his time in earnest studies. On the table 
still lay the diary in which he scrupulously recorded every visit he re- 
ceived, and every conversation of importance. Lecarpentier was dis- 
interestedness itself, for though he had held the most influential offices 
under the convent, he died in the deepest poverty. The phrenologists 
noticed in his head a hollow at the spot where acquisitiveness is 
generally found in other men. I saw Lecarpentier’s skull in the 
Anatomical Museum, where it is placed by the side of that of the 
poor idiot Mathurin Bruno, who pretended to be Louis XVII., and 
whom a barbarous gaoler roasted at a slow fire, in order to gratify a 
paltry feeling of revenge against royalty. Next to Lecarpentier’s cell 
is the one in which the unfortunate Steub cut his throat with a razor. 
Steub’s successor in this narrow space was the red-hot republican 
Barbés. 

A peculiar fate decreed that the God-forgotten rock in the Atlantic 
Ocean, which rang with countless groans, should also become a place 
of pilgrimage, to which pious people proceeded from all parts of 
France. At St. Michel, a monastery built by an afterwards sainted 
bishop, by the invitation of the archangel himself, great personages, 
even kings, humiliated themselves before God, in order to obtain on 
their knees forgiveness of past crimes, or absolution for future sins. 
At St. Michel, Childebert iL, King of France, and after him Edward 
the Confessor of England, grovelled in the dust. Richard II., Duke 
of Normandy, celebrated there his nuptials with Judith, Princess of 
Brittany. On that occasion the hall of knights was crowded with 
oy reg -attired cavaliers and lovely women. Henry, the son of 

illiam the Conqueror, signed at St. Michel a peace with Louis the 
Fat, king of France. Henry II. of England received at St. Michel, 
where he had allowed himself to be scourged on the tomb of Thomas 
4 Becket, the French king Louis VII., with truly regal pomp. I 
stood in Avranches on the stone which covered the bones of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Formerly a now ruined cathedral stood 
over this stone. So long as Henry II. remained at St. Michel he 
could be daily seen bedewing with his tears the stone beneath which 
the victim of his fury lay. Philip the Fair, on his return from Pales- 
tine, presented the abbey with two thorns from the Saviour’s crown, 
and a splinter of the true cross. Charles VI. prayed at St. Michel 
for Heaven to grant his recovery. He liberated the townspeople from 
a tax they had to pay on their poultry. Charles VII., who was en- 
thusiastic about St. Michel, gave the abbey a stone which fell on his 
head at La Rochelle without doing him any injury. 

Louis XI., the crowned hangman, however, most of all preferred 
St. Michel as a residence. He took a delight in examining the dun- 
geons, tapping the thick walls with his thumbs, and reflecting which 
corner would be best adapted to kill a man by slow torture. He, who 
was such a connoisseur in prisons, could best appreciate the value 
of this second Bastille. His flashing eye pierced the darkest and 
dampest vaults, while a Satanic smile played round his thin pale 
lips. A visit to St. Michel was the most certain way of restoring his 
~— temper. Whenever he went there, he gave the abbey six hun- 

red crowns in gold. He also restored the fortifications, so that St. 
Michel might never fall into ruins. It was at his castle of Amboise 
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that he founded the order of the Knights of St. Michel, and he took 
care that the dungeons which he had inspected so carefully, and with 
such unmistakable pleasure, should never remain unoccupied. 

At St. Michel Francis I. also prayed, and at his side were the 
dauphin and Antoine Duprat, the papal legate. Charles IX. and 
Henri III. resided for a long time at St. Michel, whither the latter 
had exiled the celebrated historian De Thou. The Duke de Mazarin, 
Master-General of the French Ordnance, never confessed and took 
the sacrament at any spot but St. Michel. The Count d’Artois, too, 
the future King Charles X., liked to perform his devotions at St. 
Michel, and shared this preference for the rock with the Duke de 
Chartres, who called himself King Louis Philippe. If we may be- 
lieve Madame de Genlis, he laid hands on the notorious cage, and tore 
a plank out of the flooring. But though he might render the instru- 
ment of death innocuous, he, at any rate, remembered at a later date 
the gloomy walls that surrounded it, and sent the vanquished repub- 
licans to St. Michel. 

How many alterations has St. Michel undergone from the year 708, 
when the archangel appeared to the pious Bishop of Avranches, up 
to the reign of Louis Philippe!—how frequently has it changed its 
physiognomy within that period! As onl as the year 1003, a con- 
flagration destroyed the church built by St. Hubert. Richard II., 
Duke of Normandy, restored it, twenty years later, on a larger scale. 
Towards the close of the eleventh century, William Rufus and Robert 
Courthose, sons of William the Conqueror, besieged their brother 
Henry in it, and forced him to a capitulation. In 1138, St. Michel 
became for a second time a prey of the flames, as the townspeople of 
Avranches attacked and fired it. In the fourteenth century, the Eng- 
lish ruled at St. Michel, but were expelled from their eyrie in the 
reign of Philip Augustus, by Guy de Touars, Duke of Brittany. The 
garrison were cut down, and St. Michel endured its third conflagra- 
tion. This time the King of France gave the money for its restora- 
tion, 

In 1417, the English, after they had again brought nearly the whole 
of Normandy under their sway, wished to hoist their flag on St. 
Michel as well. Hitherto the odour of sanctity clinging to the monk- 
inhabited rock had restrained them from violent measures against St. 
Michel. On this occasion they attacked the ‘place thrice, but the 
monks had had time to prepare, and repulsed the assailants. They 
had engaged a garrison commanded by a captain under the supreme 
orders of the abbot. The English were obliged to beat a retreat. In 
1423, they fared even worse during a renewed attack, for this time 
they were compelled to leave their artillery behind them. In 1576, 
the monks joined the League, and placed their vessels at its disposal. 
In the following year, a Huguenot gentleman, Dutouchet by name, 
put thirty soldiers ia pilgrims’ cloaks, and conveyed them safely to 
the abbey, where they rushed on the monks and cut them down after 
mass, Which they piously attended. They then surprised the little 
garrison, and remained masters of the place. Unfortunately, rein- 
forcements arrived too late. The town, which had a Catholic garrison, 
noticed the small number of the Protestants, attacked them, and 
Dutouchet was unable to prevent a surrender. Shortly after the 
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death of Henri III. the Huguenots succeeded in capturing St. Michel, 
and the inhabitants were plundered for the space of four days. The 
Protéstants had not completed the work of destruction, when the 
egg of the League secretly returned to St. Michel and expelled 
them. 

The Huguenots did not give up their attempts upon St. Michel for 
along time. Two years later, they gained over a soldier of the gar- 
rison, who pulled up one Protestant trooper after the other into the 
fortress, by means of a rope by which the provisions were introduced. 
Suddenly there was a disturbance in the fort. The Huguenot leader 
supposed that his men had already attacked the monks. The circum- 
stance that a headless corpse, wrapped in a black monastic gown, was 
thrown over the battlements and fell at his feet, confirmed his suppo- 
sition, and he was just going to let himself be drawn up, when he 
discovered that he was betrayed. The soldiers had killed every 
Huguenot as he arrived. And once again the Huguenots came by 
night to repeat the experiment and meet with the same result, but 
js were not discouraged. In 1593, they formed a breach in the 
wall by exploding a mine, but were compelled to retire with a loss of 
fifteen men, and to leave their leader, Courtils, both of whose feet had 
been shot away by an arquebusier, on the field of battle. 

The Duke de Merceeur, chief of the League in Brittany, fought for 
many years against Henri [V. He appointed Monsieur de Gueroland 

overnor of St. Michel. The Marquis de Belleisle felt himself offended 

y this, because he had striven to obtain the governorship himself, in 
order that he might surrender the fortress to Henri IV., and thus 
secure his marshal’s staff. Furious at the insult, he resolved to obtain 
—— of the fortress by stratagem. He went, in his capacity of 

nder-Governor of Normandy, with one hundred devoted knights, to 
St. Michel. Under the pretext of wishing to pay his respects to St. 
Michel, he forced his way into the castle, and attacked the troops, who 
attempted to keep him back because he had so large an armed retinue. 
A skirmish ensued, and Belleisle was forced to withdraw, after con- 
siderable bloodshed. St. Michel remained in the power of the League 
urtil the Duke of Mercceur surrendered it to Henri IV., upon the 
conclusion of peace. 

Thus, then, St. Michel, whichever page of its history we may turn 
to, has ever been the scene of sanguinary deeds and painful occur- 
rences. While the unhappy prisoners felt the weight of royal hatred 
in the damp dungeons, and learnt what is the significance of a king’s 
vengeance, the roof of the abbey rang with the singing of the monks 
and the orgies of indolent topers, and pious pilgrims knelt upon a 
pavement which was the coffin-lid of so many persons buried alive. 

There are really spots upon which the curse of Deity presses, and 
St. Michel is such a spot. Stained with blood by the human sacrifices 
of the Druids, profaned by the priests of Jupiter, the constant scene 
of monastic orgies, punished by incessant conflagrations and hostile 
attacks, destroyed, rebuilt merely to be destroyed again, at once a con- 
secrated monastery and an accursed bastille—thus St. Michel has been 
for centuries. It bathes its foot in the sea, and raises its head to 
heaven ; it defies the thunder, and seems to fear neither the wrath of 
God nor man. 
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At length the spice-breathing verdant coasts of Sumatra and Java 
emerged from the azure waves. Our frigate, the Gertrude, sailed into 
the Straits of Sunda, and proudly passed, with dilated canvas, one island 
after the other, perfect emeralds upon the sapphire-hued waters. There 
was great rejoicing on board, for we two hundred beings had been packed 
together like herrings quite long enough. The bay of Batavia, too, opened 
before us, a magnificent verdure-begirdled, almost circular basin, thronged 
with vessels belonging to all nations, When the anchor had been dropped, 
the troops on board our ship—for we had on board a fresh supply of re- 
cruits—were permitted to choose their own dinner, in honour of the fes- 
tive occasion. A majority of votes decided for boiled potatoes and butter, 
and all set to work peeling the former in excellent spirits. An officer of 
health came on board, and granted our ship free intercourse with the sur- 
rounding ships and land. The excitement among the soldiers is mo- 
mentarily augmented, for we have reached the land of wonders, and 
something strange must be at once discovered. The guard-ship sends a 
midshipman to inquire about passengers, landing, the length of passage, 
and any remarkable incidents. So soon as the report has been made, a 
boat is lowered from our frigate, and the captains, naval and military, go 
ashore, protected by an awning from the sun’s heat. Native boats, of 
every sort and size, and filled with brown and yellow men, only covered 
as to the hips, and impelled by sails or peculiarly-formed paddles, flock 
up on all sides of the ship, and offer fruit and rice cakes for sale. Though 
they are forbidden coming on board, a lively trade is carried on. They 
hand up the wares in baskets fastened to poles, and receive the value in 
exchange. Broken Dutch words and rapidly-learnt Malay figures and 
intimations facilitate the barter. The soldiers, uot listening to the warn- 
ings of their officers, eagerly clutch at the unknown refreshment, at the 
pisang, the Nanka Wolandra, the Rambutan, and the pine-apples, and 
still more eagerly swallow their refreshing meat and cooling juice. The 
sellers ask for bread, an article they highly esteem. There is an abundant 
and superfluous supply in the bread-chest. It is fetched up in caps and 
buckets, and handed to the Malays and Chinese. They give in exchange 
for it whatever they think proper, and the troops, who are in no way in- 
terfered with, accept anything. As is natural, owing to the hurry and 
crowding, sundry biscuits fall into the water. At the same instant a huge 
caiman rises, several sharks come up with a golden green flash, and 
quarrel over the dainty morsels. The native boats put back with shouts 
and clamour. The soldiers have tasted the fruits of the country, and have 
now also seen some of its living creatures. 

The troops are urged by the non-commissioned officers to get ready for 
landing. One after the other arrives on deck, fully equipped and loaded, 
just as they quitted Harderwyk. All are in that cheerful temper with 
which men leave a prison, within whose bare walls they have been con- 
fined for three months. The drum beats for dinner, but the hitherto pre- 
vailing regularity is unheeded. The master bakers still try to give orders, 
but the lads consider their duties at an end. ‘The fruit has stilled the 
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appetite, and the longing to land overpowers every other feeling. The 
cook and his assistants grumble because their duties endure to the last 
moment, and are in return favoured with far from flattering sobriquets, 
which the soldiers have learnt from the sailors. From the shore arrive 
three large Malay prahus, with low bulwarks, each with a mast and an 
enormous matting sail: they are the boats to land the troops, say the 
sailors. The troops rush to the side of the frigate turned towards the 
shore, while the sailors let down the side-ladder. There is a constant row 
going on, for the sailors, either undesignedly or through native roughness, 
upset every soldier who gets in their way. Without awaiting ol or 
keeping any discipline, the troops rush down the ladder into the prahu, 
which is pushed off just as it appears in danger of sinking from over- 
crowding. A second takes its place, and then the third: the officers have 
no occasion to see whether any one remains behind, for all are too anxious 
to escape from the cage. Last of all, the officers descend in their turn, 
the only persons who bid farewell to the crew. 

There is a short trip across the roads, during which all eyes gaze 
savagely at the caimans which cross the track, and then the prahus enter 
the river on whose banks Batavia is built. On the right and left are forts, 
with menacing cannon. And then come buildings, overshadowed b 
palm-trees, exotic plants of the most enormous dimensions, and benea 
them the most extraordinary human beings, in waving garments and with 
flashing eyes. And lastly there is a quay built of bricks, and a group of 
officers upon it, gazing at the new arrivals. The hearts of the latter beat 
almost audibly: all their energies seem to be concentrated in their eyes. 
The matting sails are slowly lowered, and one prahu after the other is pulled 
up to land. The troops leap ashore without bidding, feel firm ground 
under their staggering legs, stare at one another, cannot understand their 
feelings, for they all feel intoxicated, and do not know whether to laugh 
and shout or to look serious. The awaiting officers give their newly- 
arrived comrades a hearty welcome: there are beakers full of sparkling 
wine, and a hearty, cheerful welcome in the land of the sun. The troops, 
after some trouble, are drawn up in two lines, and a freshly-baked loaf and 
half a bottle of wine are given to each min. They hastily swallow what 
they have unconsciously accepted. ‘They have not the will and patience 
to eat and swallow. They are occupied with waking dreams. They stare 
around in amazement and doubt, as if all they see around them must sud- 
denly disappear. They feel strange themselves in this strange entourage, 
in this realised world of fairy tales. 

At length they march off, with drums in front, into the Queen of the 
East, along the streets, on either side of which stand palaces, half in the 
European, half in the Oriental style, once the abodes of the most golden 
splendour, and the most luxuriant enjoyment of life, now magazines and 
offices, where the merchant sits and cogitates, to whom the whole earth 
is merely a draught-board, with ships for counters; and, farther on, the 
new Batavia of the parks and porticoed villas, where the pallid European 
wife and the hot-blooded creole adorn themselves with jewels, and are 
almost continually slumbering in order to awake again for wild passion, 
comparable in beauty to the first woman who issued from the Creator’s 
hand—when at rest, gaily glistening snakes, but in their passion blood- 
sucking tigers, And there is the “ Great House,” the centre of the go- 
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vernment, and in front of it the defiant lion of the Netherlands, which 
once drove the English up the Thames; and on all sides is a pers. 
glory of plants and flowers; and here and there the heavy-horned buffalo; 
and along the road half-naked, barefooted brown men and women, carry- 
ing fruit and edibles in baskets hanging from long bamboo poles on their 
shoulders ; and yellow Chinese, with their almond-shaped, cunning eyes 
and pendulous pigtails, with their heads covered by broad-leafed hats, and 
white garments fluttering about them, as they hasten to their various 
avocations. And above all these new and strange sights is the deep- 
blue vault of heaven, and the fresh sea-breeze fanning the burning cheeks 
and cooling the hot foreheads. 

The troops march along like gentlemen. They are the lords of the 
land and all its treasures, for a white skin imparts nobility, and even the 
private is never addressed otherwise than as Tuan (sir) by the natives. 
On the right lies the fortress, which commands the country for a long 
distance, and under its guns is Weltevreden, a village composed almost 
entirely of military buildings, storehouses, and barracks, clean and neat 
—an exact image of the Dutch home-land. But while the Dutch have 
remained true to themselves in Batavia, they have been unable to escape 
the influence which the fabled East exerts over Europeans. They have, 
so to speak, encircled the sword with flowers, and hung the protecting 
walls with fresh green hangings of grass. On reaching the gate of the 
camp, where the garrison of Batavia is quartered, a regimental band 
places itself at the head of the procession. Gay sounds, triumphal 
marches, and merry strains, accompany the new comers to their tempo- 
rary abode. The barracks, two stories high, with a wide verandah in 
front, are airy, cool, clean, and comfortable. The detachment marches 
into the capacious court-yard, which is surrounded by a blooming hedge 
of prickly plants. The captain who brought them across the ocean now 
hands them over to the captain commanding the Dutch depét in Batavia. 
With this incident the voyage is ended, and a new life begins. The 
officer now in command is a rough, strict gentleman. He tells the men 
with great but severe calmness that he shall treat them as each deserves, 
after which he assigns their quarters. The sergeants are given a very 
large lofty room, while the corporals and privates go up a flight of stone 
steps to a long hall. All the windows and doors open on covered pas- 
sages, which run along the two sides of the edifice. Along the walls are 
bedsteads, with mattresses and pillows of rice-straw, and light cotton 
counterpanes. The troops lay aside their baggage, but do not feel the 
slightest desire for repose. 

The ery is heard, “‘ The baker’s men will come down!” and, to their 
excessive annoyance, the privates who held this office last must tempo- 
rarily perform the duty. These coarse fellows, too, feel the necessity of 
collecting themselves. The transition has been too sudden, the objects 
are too new, too strange, too confusing. They would most prefer to get 
drunk, but where are they to procure spirits within these stone walls, and 
after the menacing warning of their new commander against drunkenness 
and smuggling spirits into the quarters under his charge has so lately 
rung in their ears? They sulkily obey the summons, and, on receipt of © 
further orders, fetch from a kitchen, open on thvee sides, large tin caldrons 
full of beef-tea and boiled fresh beef for themselves and their comrades. 
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Benches are used as tables ; each man’ has brought a knife and fork from 
aboard ship; but few use knives, for they greedily tear the fresh meat, 
which they have not tasted for so long, with their teeth. The next dish 
is dry boiled rice, accompanied by a Malay condiment, called sambal- 
yoreng, composed of cayenne pepper and oniotis friéd in palm-oil. Some 
of the men take a little too much of the latter, and run shout with awful 
execrations, declaring that the foul fiend in person has taken possession 
of them. 

The new comers are allowed to stroll about outside for a few hours— 
till eight o’clock p.m. The bazar-lama, or old market, is no great dis- 
tance off. A few old soldiers acquainted with the localities join the re~ 
cruits as welcome guides and eager parasites. Thé:mew comers no longer 
have an eye for the novelties that surround them, or.an ear for. the sensual 
music of the Malays. They rush into the Chinese dram-shops: Tabe, ke 
(Welcome, friend), and sopi (spirits), are thé first Malay words the 
thoroughly learn. Arrac is a sweet poison, especially when mixed wit 
fruit essences, and overpowers even the strongest ineh; It flows into the 
cups, it overflows the lips. The recruits wade ig félicity, wallow in de- 
light, and believe the boasting language of their elder comrades. A shot 
from the 12-pounder gun in front of the great ligus@, which is the signal 
for tattoo, thunders in unwelcome ears, and inteérdipts the orgie. With 
hesitating steps, stupid, mumbling half a dozen diffrent sorts of dialects, 
they totter back to barracks. But on this day. indukgence isshown ; the 
sentry at the gate notices nothing and suspects ngthing. The old hands 
alone, who have taken advantage of the opportunity, are carefully ex- 
amined, and a bottle of spirits concealed under the.tightly-fitting uniform 
of one of them is mercilessly confiscated. The reeruits are called over in 
their sleeping-room, according to regulations, but it is absurd to think of 
sleep and quietness. The bright illuminatiogthrough.numerous lamps 
hanging from the ceiling, and which burn till-daylight,: keeps up the ex- 
citement. Two or three soldiers have bromght in Malay. women with 
them, but this causes no offence. In the Dutch East Indies this is per- 
mitted the soldiers, and the barracks swarm with Malay women and their 
children. In that country marriage is merely a matter of propriety, and 
is based on pecuniary considerations principally. aime 

The recruits, who have fallen asleep at a very late.Hour; are awakened 
at five a.m. by the signal-gun from the “ Gregt Honise;” the rattling of 
drums, and the loud shouts of the sergeant on duty: for:the’baker’s men. 
The tormented men, still half asleep, and in an awful.st&te of seediness, 

down growling to receive in the kitchen the tinevassels of the previous 
Ly; which the bn fortunately not been called.@m,te-clean, fi with 
very strong coffee and half-pound loaves. The:i#qeven in barracks are 
kicked out, and then the men inspect their bromkdast.’ Expressions of 


_ angry surprise at the absence of milk, and uncertitintyns to how the liquid 


is to be imbibed, mingled with oaths, are audible on: all sides. Surely 
they are not expected to thrust their mouths mtg the caldron, like pigs 
eating out of the same trough. Some try to use their spoons, but soon 
give up the experiment as tedious and ill adapted. At length, a French- 
man discovers that the shell-shaped cover of his canteen can be employed 
as a coffee-cup. The idea is applauded and imitated. They fill and drink, 
and devour their loaves, and the while chaff each other about their seedy 
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pearance, or complain about headaches and faintness. In the heated 
imate of the tropics intoxication leaves far more serious results. Suddenly 
day breaks, and the bright, dazzling sunshine overflows everything. The 
lamps are left to go out of themselves, for they are forgotten. Drums 
summon the troops to the barrack-yard, but the sergeants are obliged to 
compel them to dress and godown. They fall in gradually. “ For this 
once you will be forgiven the delay and irregularity,” their commandant 
addresses them, “ but to-morrow I expect prompt obedience, cleanliness, 
washed faces, combed hair, brushed uniforms, and polished buttons. If 
not, I shall be all here, and act as valet to you.’’ Opposite the recruits 
are drawn up older soldiers, belonging to the depét, either regular duty 
men, or such as are awaiting there a discharge. They are all weather- 
beaten fellows, on whose countenances vulgar passions and heavy exertion 
have traced deep furrows. The captain turns to them, and one of their 
—_— hands him the previous day’s report, which he hastily runs 
through. 

“ Monkebach,” he says, in a distinct voice, “ detected, while trying, 
when in a state of intoxication, to smuggle a bottle of spirits into barracks 
—Ménkebach.” The man thus summoned—a tall, thin fellow, with dis- 
sipated features—advances from the ranks. ‘Round the corners of his 
mouth quivers an expression of terror and desperate defiance. “Fora 
long time past,” the captain addresses him, “ you have been placed in the 
second class. You have been punished by the severest imprisonment. 
You have repeatedly received five, ten, fifteen, twenty-five, and fifty 
lashes. There is no curing you. Fifty lashes are your sentence. Have 
you anything to say in your defence?” The culprit has nothing to say, 
and holds his tongue. A bench is brought up, and he lays himself of his 
own accord upon it on his chest, holding on to the other end with both 
hands. A blanket is thrown over him, and pulled tight by two corporals. 
Two other corporals step forward with bamboo-canes of the thickness of 
a finger, and station themselves one on either side. The recruits who 
arrived on the previous day open their eyes to the fullest extent, breathe 
heavily, and hardly dare to exchange glances of anxiety and disgust. The 
captain makes a sign. A sergeant counts in a loud voice from one to 
fifty, and with each number the sticks fall in turn with a sharp whistle 
on the almost unprotected body. The tortured man does not give one 
sign of feeling, not a groan reveals his suffering, but his face becomes of 
a dark red hue. 

When the sentence has been carried into effect, the blanket is removed, 
and the culprit attempts to rise, but he falls helplessly on his knees with 
convulsed features and a heavy sigh. The corporals who held him down 
seize him under the arms, and drag him off to the prison, where he will 
be left for the next four-and-twenty hours to his feelings and thoughts. 
“Take warning by him,” the captain says to the new comers. “ Drink- 
ing is the root of all evil. Whatever tricks you may have played in 
Europe are forgotten here. The road to prosperity and honours lies 
open before you here. Only behave yourselves decently. Otherwise you 
will sink in the mire as deep as you hoped to rise. We are here under 
martial law, and cannot permit any ugly tricks. Now be off, and let me 
see you again at nine o’clock, clean and fit to appear before the general.” 
They are dismissed, and form into groups, with more or less evidence of 
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agitation, according to the difference of character. Old hands inform 
those who care to listen that the punished man had been a student of 
theology, and lost all his chances of ordination through connexion with a 
young woman: in hopeless despair he enlisted among the colonial troops, 
and ere long was employed as a commissariat clerk. But a gradual in- 
creasing tendency to drink ruined all his prospects : he was sent back to 
his battalion as a private, eventually placed in the second class, and was 
now about to be taken back to Europe to be discharged there as incor- 
rigible. Such cases as this are the great evil of the Dutch colonial army, 
and yet they cannot be prevented. These troops, recruited from all parts 
of the world, and the last refuge of scamps, can only be kept in order by 
the severest discipline. 

Next came parade before the general. For the last time the recruits 
brush and clean the uniforms and accoutrements which they have worn 
ever since they left Harderwyk, in order to appear before their com- 
mander-in-chief. Each of them is ordered to hold his se nee open in 
his hand. The general with his staff walks scrutinisingly along the ranks. 
He is no old martinet who has gained his present position by seniority. 
The Dutch army in the East Indies is always assumed to be in a hostile 
country, and a handful of men are called upon to hold in subjection the 
warlike inhabitants of the island-world. In such a situation merit is the 
sole cause for promotion, and privileges of birth and influence are utterly 
thrown aside. The general is a man of middle age, with a bright 
sparkling eye. The officers of his suite also look as if they were tho- 
roughly up to their work. He does not heed the pay-books: he only 
looks at the men standing before him, who are generally ruddy and 
hearty owing to the voyage. How many of these powerful men will be 
left a short time hence ? or have escaped the ravages of the climate and 
dissipation? It is not the defiant enmity of the Malays that removes 
the majority of the European troops. It is calculated that out of one 
hundred European soldiers only six remain alive at the end of six years, 
and but two of them with unimpaired constitutions. The general reminds 
the officers to question the men as to their former vocation and acquired 
abilities, and a report is to be sent in on the same day, so that each may 
be suitably employed. 

The recruits are now conducted beneath the widely -overarching 
verandah of one of the storehouses. Articles of clothing are served out 
to them suitable for the climate, jackets and trousers of stout blue cotton- 
stuff, cotton shirts and socks, light leathern shoes, and caps with a very 
projecting straight peak. The government is not sparing with the articles, 
for it is anxious about the welfare and life of its living capital, and it 
decorates European soldiers in a way that forms a striking contrast with 
the native troops. Loaded with three or four suits each, the recruits 
return to barracks, where soup and meat, rice and pimento, await them, 
but another desire overcomes their usual greediness. They hastily throw 
off the clothes they have worn ever since leaving Harderwyk, and feel 
converted into externally new men. 

Up to three p.m., or during the greatest heat of the day, the troops 
are not allowed to leave the barracks and surrounding grounds under any 
a Some throw themselves on the beds in order to fetch up the 
ost sleep of the past night; others proceed to the back-yard, where 
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Malay women keep a shop of eatables under a palm-leaf roof supported 
by bamboo poles. Women of all descriptions are allowed unimpeded 
access to the barracks at all hours of the day and night. Here blooming 
brown girls, only covered from the hips to the feet by the sarang, or 
witch-like creatures who, however, are not old in years, offer, for a trifle, 
fish, poultry cut up in pieces, pisangs, slices of yam, all fried in palm- 
oil, cucumber salad with an abundant addition of small onions, and very 
strong coffee amply sweetened with raw sugar. For the convenience of 
eating there are stools and benches made of plaited bamboo. The fellows 
eat and drink as if they had been starved yesterday, and will go without 
to-morrow, and hence must take advantage of to-day’s opportunity. At 
the same time they learn loving expressions and words of insult. 

It is getting on for four o’clock, and the drums beat. The tin vessels, 
which the not yet relieved baker’s men bring up, contain a strongly 
org and spiced vegetable, boiled with lumps of fresh pork. The 
ormer resembles cabbage in taste, and bears a great resemblance to 
European garden produce. It is tasted and neglected by the overladen 
stomachs. The time for going out is approaching, and some of the men, 
who pay a little attention to their appearance, complain of the lustreless 
state of their shoes. Where are they to procure blacking from? They 
are taught by comrades who have been longer in India, and prove it to 
their own satisfaction by experiment, that leather, when rubbed with the 
shells of the pisang, looks as ifit had been varnished. And now the hour 
has arrived and the barrack-gates are thrown open. All those who are 
not on duty can remain out and amuse themselves as they please till 
eight o’clock. Such is the daily rule. They stream out, but few of 
them to gaze at the population among which they are cast, or to admire 
the landscape and the works of human hands, the contrast between the 
stone-built palaces of the European and the bamboo huts of the Malays ; 
the majority flock to the Bazaar Lama, with its drinking-shops and 
gambling-booths. The scenes of the previous day are repeated. In an. 
pe rae where the smokers fall into a glorious sleep in the company. 
of girls, there is a regular fight, because the men drunk with spirits 
ridicule those drunk with poppy-juice. Still, there are no sanguinary. 


results, as the market-guard interferes betimes and clears the house of 


all the quarrellers. But, on the eventual return to barracks, the same 
indulgence is not displayed as on the preceding night. Those who are 
able to walk and stand, however staggeringly, are not interfered with, 
and those who fall down are left to lie where they are; but disturbers of 
the peace are more strictly treated. Some five or six of them are locked 
up. The rest mostly pass the night on their beds without undressing ; 
the heat of the ‘nade, the fire in their inside, permits no refreshing 
sleep. Even when the surrounding noise has died out on the next 
morning, the captain very unceremoniously condemns the culprits to 
three days’ undisturbed residence in a very disagreeable locale, merely 
supplied with a wooden bench, and grated windows in the roof. They 
are protected there from the sun’s heat, and the mosquitoes keep them 
well awake by day and night. Then the entire party are conducted to 
the — and the pay they have saved during the entire voyage is 
handed over to them in glistening new gold and silver coinage, fresh 


from the mint in Holland. The receipt of so large an amount has a 
F 
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most overpowering effect upon men who for a long time past have 
counted their wealth by fourpenny-bits. They laugh, talk, and chaff 
one another, in spite of their corporeal suffering. Rosy anticipations 
excite them, and they revel in dreams of oo poem The profligates do 
not suspect that this is the last hour they will pass in each other’s com- 

On return to barracks the orders are read to them, telling them 
off to the battalions and garrisons in the Indian archipelago, scattered 
in groups, larger or smaller, over Java and Sumatra, Borneo and 
Celebes. The majority must prepare for immediate departure, because 
ships ready to sail are lying in the roads. Hardly one thinks of leave- 
taking, for they are blinded and enchanted by new hopes and prospects. 
The rest are not let out of barracks during the day, because they will 
reach their destination by land, and have to start the same night. The 
buffalo-carts are already standing at the gate to receive their baggage. 
And thus they set out—the wate with not very light heads—some 
one way, some another, with but slight chance of ever seeing Batavia 
again, and none of ever returning to their native land. 


THE WONDERFUL IMAGE OF MATOZINHOS. 
A LEGEND OF PORTUGAL. 


Axovt four miles to the north of Oporto lies the lovely little town of 
Lega, embosomed in sanctity and sunshine. Matozinhos, the Loreto of 
the province on the south side, and to the north our ancient Franciscan 
Convent of the Conception, extend their blessed influence over this 
favoured place. Eastward, it looks into the bright and fertile valley 
watered by its stream, and beholds to the west its reflexion in the ocean- 


sea. 

The Romans, from the pleasance and Elysian air of the spot, called 
it Letitia. Letitia was gradually softened down to Letia, and finally 
subsided into the present appellation of Lega. Most richly does it deserve 
its name. How laughingly it looks on the Atlantic! Its tidy cottages, 
with their white walls and green windows; its babbling stream, dancin 
heedlessly into the lap of the roaring ocean, like innocence sporting wit 
danger ; its fishing-boats in the distance, with their lateen sails fluttering 
like butterflies in a waving meadow ; its pretty girls spinning and sing- 
ing, with their mothers telling their stories and beads ; its balmy air and 
its pure sky: everything, in fine, about it gives it an appearance of inno- 
cence and content which the reality does in no way contradict. Flowers 
in luxuriance yield it beauty and ene all the year round, and Leca 
alone on festive occasions, when the demand is most considerable, is able 
to supply the city of Oporto. The maidens of the place group them into 
nosegays of most classical elegance, and in baskets trimly poised on their 
heads carry them about to adorn the church or the drawing-room. 

Matozinhos, which communicates with Lega by an ancient bridge of 
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nineteen arches, is viewed by the indifferent traveller but as a place of 
indifferent attraction, but to him who is aware of the peerless treasure it 

ssesses, it is a spot of no ordinary interest. Its church contains a shrine 
far famed in the land—a shrine which, before the days of Marshal Soult,* 
or provincial banks, could vie in riches and renown with that of Our Lord 
of the Mountain, or St. James of Compostela. 

The derivation of the word Matozinhos is curious, and acquires a 
double interest from its connexion with the introduction of Christianity 
into the country. In the Breviary used in the cathedral of Oviedo, and 
some other churches in the Peninsula, there is a hymn commemorating 
the incident which gave the locality a name. It is well known to all who 
are conversant in ecclesiastical history, that St. James S Major) 
undertook to convert Spain. With the assistance of nine disciples col- 
lected in the Minho, he began his mission in Galicia. Galicia is a 
barren land, and the Galegos are not much given to metaphysical or 
theological pursuits. The seed fell there upon stony places. St. Francis 
Xavier, according to one of his biographers, converted and baptised, 
without disciples or interpreters, ten thousand Indians on a desert island. 
St. James, with better materials of success, converted—to the shame 
of the Galicians be it said—* but one man.” The time was not come, 
and the country long remained sunk in barbarism. The inhabitants of 
another province of Spain, though already Christians, put a brother-saint 
to death merely to make sure of his relics. But the Galicians, yet igno- 
rant of the ee of such precious riches, allowed their future patron to 
depart in peace, and were converted en masse only when, in after years, 
the disciples brought them the inheritance of his clay. It does not enter 
into my plan to follow the saint through all the sufferings he endured, 
and all the wonders he worked during his journeyings on earth. The 
hymn to which I alluded above, after describing his martyrdom, states 
that the disciples, now reduced to seven, exhumed the body, shipped it at 
Joppa, and, under the guidance of a celestial pilot, steered for Spain. 
Now, it chanced that as the bark reached the latitude of our shores, the 
kingdom of Calle, which extended as far as Lega, was in rejoicing for the 
nuptials of the heir-apparent : 


Brevi, Calensem, tempore 
Portum pertingit barcula, 
regum recens suboles 

estum pro nuptu peragit, 


Our chroniclers are at variance as to the name and authority of the 
princes in question. It is very certain that there were kings in many 
parts of Spain under the Roman dominion, as there are native authorities 
with the same title in some parts of the wide extended colonial posses- 
sions of Portugal. The power of such sovereigns is never very dan- 


* The French, under Soult, while the country was in their hands, carried a’ 
cart-loads of silver from this and other shrines. It is affirmed that the etek, 
after stripping the Church of Matozinhos of all its riches, offered in a fit of 
, piety (?) a small iron lamp at the desecrated shrine of the Bom Jesus de Boucas. 
he Portuguese have a saying, Furtar o carneiro, e dar as pes pelo amor de Deus— 
To steal the sheep, and give the feet for the love of God—which adage Soult, on 
this occasion, most fully practised, it must be allowed even by his warmest 
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gerous. The most probable opinion, founded on a sepulchral inscription 
of the same date, a.D. 44, is that the contracting parties I speak of were 
Caius Carpus and Claudia Loba. 

But to return to Matozinhos. It was a gala day, a day of jousts and 
tournaments. Our knights of merry disports had in those days a pastime 
which consisted in urging their coursers at full speed into the surge, and 
tilting at some kind of quintain placed therein. This was called andar 
bafardando. The bridegroom, with the young nobility of Calle and 
Lega, was thus engaged when St. James appeared off the coast. Im- 
pelled by curiosity, or by a desire of displaying his manhood and spirit, 
the Infante dashed on farther than was habitual or prudent, in the direc- 
tion of the’bark. - Cavalier and horse disappeared in the deep, and were 
thought lost. But they soon emerged, the former, mirabile dictu, all 
spangled with small sea-shells : 

Sed a profundis ducitur, 
Totus plenus conchilibus. 


Undismayed by this accident, he swam on, and boarded the vessel. He 
inquired of the ‘isciples who they were, whither they were bound, and 
what they had on board. The disciples, who, as I have already said, 
were his own countrymen, told him that they were steering towards 
Galicia with the body of the apostle. He next begged that they would 
explain the mystery of the sparkling shells with which he was covered : 


Demum quo pacto conchilis, 
Sic conspersus evaserit, 
Devotis petit lachrimis, 
Pandatur ut mysterium. 


In reply, they informed him that his immersion and consequent corusca- 
tion signified that he would become a Christian. The prince was ac- 
cordingly baptised on the spot. He returned in safety to the beach, 
gueniad the Catholic religion to his countrymen, and brought them over 
to the new faith. This beach is yet called Paraiso (Paradise), no doubt 
from having witnessed the event which opened the gates of Paradise to 
the inhabitants. The village received the name of Matizadinhos, in 
course of time abbreviated into Matozinhos, to recal the incident of the 
sparkling shells. Such is the true origin of the Catholic religion among 
us. This origin was of itself enough to throw round the spot an eternal 
halo of renown. But it boasts another title, perhaps greater still to both. 
Nicodemus is said by the common people, with whom he is a great 
favourite, to have been a carpenter; I know not upon what authority. 
They have likewise discovered that his christian name was Joseph—Jose 
Nicodemo, carpinteiro, There exists a Gospel under his name, but the 
Church has declared it apocryphal. If, however, his writings are re- 
jected, the statues which he is said to have carved are almost universally 
accepted as genuine. While residing at a country-seat of his uncle 
Gamaliel’s, whither he had retired to avoid the persecution of the 
Pharisees, a sect to which he had belonged before his conversion, Nico- 
demus made four wooden crucifixes. There is one at Beirout, in Syria, and 
another in Lucca; Burgos possesses the third; and the last, but not the 
least, sanctifies the favoured village of Matozinhos. These figures, it is 
conjectured by some learned theologians, were intended to typify and 
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adorn the four parts of the world, but how they came to be so unequall 
divided we are not informed. The people of Orense, in Galicia, ree 
that they have a figure by Nicodemus too. There was some uncertainty 
about the proofs which they adduced in support of their claim, but since 
the discovery of a fifth part of the world, they themselves have invincibly 
settled the question in their own favour. 

I am acquainted with the history of but two of the sacred figures, those 
of Lucca, in Italy, and Matozinhos, of the latter of which I am about to 
speak, ‘To avoid the irreverence to which it was exposed on land, this 
image was thrown into the sea at Joppa, or Yaffa, the very port from 
which the disciples sailed with the body of St. James, and where the 
— Jonah embarked for Tarshish. It floated safely through the 

editerranean, but met with an accident in the Straits of Gibraltar. 
Being violently thrown against the Moorish coast of Abyla, it lost the 
left arm in the shock. This incident, at which infidels might be apt to 
sneer, was clearly ordained to exemplify in a more particular and evident 
manner the especial and sacred origin of the invaluable image, as was 
hereafter to be shown, to the glory of the saints and the comfortable satis- 
faction of all true believers. 

Five days after the casualty I have spoken of, on the 3rd of May, A.D. 
117, it landed at Matozinhos, near the part of the beach known by the 
name of Luxoes, and never since that period has there been such a thing 
as a shipwreck there. It is a pity for human life and insurance come 
se Steg all reverence I say it—that a similar privilege should not 

ave been conferred on other more rocky and dangerous parts of the coast, 
such as the Oporto bar. But the saints—to whom be all praise—know 
- what is best. The day the wonderful image selected for his ee 
calm and beautiful ; the sky was bright and blue, and the clear, sparkling 
waters just rippled on the yellow beach. It was a holiday, and numbers 
of the inhabitants of Matozinhos were disporting on the sands at their 
favourite games, when they beheld the image approaching their coast, a 
crown of glory irradiating its head, which floated above the wave. The 
were an intelligent people, and being Christians, as I have already said, 
immediately perceived the inestimable value of the godsend. Hundreds 
simultaneously rushed into the water, many of them up to their necks, 
to secure the rich prize, and it was afterwards discovered that they had 
walked far out of their depth, unconscious all the time of the fact. With 
open arms and shouts of joy at the favour vouchsafed them, those on shore 
welcomed the heavenly guest, all hurrying to kiss its feet, and forthwith 
they set to work to erect a temple fit to harbour their new-found saint. 
The most talented artisans the country could produce were called into 
requisition to endeavour to complete the figure by the addition of the left 
arm, which was, as I have said, broken off in the Straits of Gibraltar, 
but in vain. Arms innumerable were made and fitted, but neither glue 
nor cement of any sort would make one of them adhere. Sculptors, 
statuaries, carpenters, masons, stone-cutters of high and low degree, all 
tried their hands at the work ; arms symmetrical and beautiful in form, of 
every kind of wood, stone, and plaster, were formed, but the image re- 
jected them all, nor could the strength of a dozen men hold one of them 
on, so strong was the revulsion it evinced. The holy friars and priests, 
the guardians of the image, the people who worshipped it, were in despair. 
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The irreverent would give it the name of Maneta (the one armed), and 
there would be an end to the offerings received at the shrine they had 
erected. Month after month elapsed, the prayers, the tears, the en- 
deavours, the gifts of the faithful, were enavtllies the image remained 
with but one arm. 

Notwithstanding this slight defect, countless were the wonders 
formed at the shrine, till a generation having passed away, the faith of the 
multitude began to wax lukewarm. The ignorant reasoned among them- 
selves: If the image cannot fit itself with an arm, requiring one only of 
wood, neither, surely, can it cure our ailments, Their disbelief was, how- 
ever, to receive a severe rebuke. Fifty years had gone by since the coast 
was honoured by the arrival of the illastrious guest, when a poor old 
woman—her name (for it is still remembered as a benefactress to our 
land) was Gertrudes Alvez—went forth from her humble cottage to gather 
sticks wherewith to boil her broth. Little weened she of the happiness 
in store for her. She had already collected a few twigs, when she found 
what she considered a prize—a piece much larger than the rest, sufficient 
for her purpose. She hurried home with it, for she was hungry, to light 
her fire. In all innocence of heart, she threw it with the other wood she 
had collected on her hearth. She applied a match to the heap, the rest 
of the wood caught fire and crackled, the smoke arose, the curling flames 
spread on every hand, but, to her no small astonishment, the arm was left 
entire ; it would not burn, neither would her broth boil. She poked and 
blew away for a long time to no purpose, till she lost patience. At last 
she took off her pipkin of broth and examined the wood ; it was perfectly 
dry, so she placed it again on the hearth, and with a slight adjuration 
ordered it to burn. As if, however, to convince her that it alll not be 
treated with such indignity, it bounded, with a loud report, into the centre 
of the room, upsetting the pipkin of broth in its way. Mute with awe, 
poor Gertrudes knelt down on the ground, when she discovered, to her 
amazement, that the seeming log of wood was no combustible, but an 
elegant, well-shaped arm. 

She wisely forthwith wrapped it up carefully in her apron and hurried 
to her spiritual adviser to narrate the strange circumstance, and to ask his 
advice. Padre José Mendez was his name—a man of undoubted sanctity 
and vast erudition. He listened attentively to what the old woman said. 
He opened his eyes and shut close his mouth, while he put the tip of his 
finger to his nose, lost in meditation. At length he opened his mouth, 
‘* Evpexa,” he exclaimed (I have found it). Taking the arm in his hands, 
he examined it attentively. “It is, it must be so. You have done well, 
good Gertrudes, for know that this is no common arm made out of ordi- 
nary wood, but indubitably the long-missing limb of our beloved image.” 
At these words joy irradiated the countenance of the aged dame at the 
thought that she should have been the discoverer of the lost treasure. 
The account of the wonderful discovery was soon noised abroad, for the 
pretty niece of the padre was—heu mihi !—listening at the door to hear 
what the old woman might be saying. Thousands of people soon collected ; 
the padre led the way under a silken canopy, accompanied by banners 
and torches, and carrying in his arms the holy waif, the old woman fol- 
lowing amid a concourse of people singing and crying for joy. They 
thronged into the church, where stood the one-armed image’; tapers burnt 
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on his shrine, and priests stood around. Padre Mendez, at a slow pace, 
as became the importance of the occasion, approached the figure; the 
arm, like a restless child, seemed agitated in his embrace. He came still 
nearer—wonderful miracle ! as if attracted by a kind of celestial magnet- 
ism, it bounded from his hands towards the natural place on the shoulder- 
stump, adhering so closely thereunto as to require no adventitious cement 
to strengthen the cohesion. The friars and priests shook it and pulled at 
it, but their united strength could not move it from its place. There was 
now no doubt about the matter. Shouts of joy rent the sky, the people 
clasped their hands, and bent the knee in adoration toward the shrine they 
had so long neglected. The old woman was almost worshipped, and would 
have been canonised had she but died the following day, but she lived on, 
and I never heard that she got even a pension for her discovery. Padre 
Mendez benefited more largely, for the revenues of the shrine were 
wonderfully increased when the fame of the wonder was spread abroad 
throughout the land. 

Thus was the armless image miraculously wafted to our shores, and 
completed more miraculously still. I do not speak at random; I have 
dates and data of every kind to guide our steps through all this maze of 
wonder, not to speak of that great silencer of ineredulity— Tradition— 
Traditio est, nihil queras. 

Our image stood long enshrined in the ancient church of Bougas, of 
which there now remains but little more than the site, and a certain odour 
of sanctity of other days. I cannot help remarking here that the 
licentiate Jorge Cardozo is egregiously mistaken when he says that the 
Queen Donna Thereza founded this church, the most illustrious Dom 
Ridrigo da Cunha fully agreeing with me. The masonryand cement, yet ob- 
servable in the ruins, would triumphantly show, if other proofs were want- 
ing, that the fane must have been built in the time of the Romans. The 
composition of the cement is the same as that found in the ruins of the 
old castle of Gaya, built one hundred and fifty-four years before Christ, 
by Caius Lelius, the Roman Preetor, to check the triumphant career of 
the far-famed champion of Lusitanian liberties, Viriatus. Queen Donna 
Thereza rebuilt or repaired the church, but it had been in existence lon 
before her time. In 1550, the image was transferred to the site an 
church which it now adorns. Over the portal stood the following elegant 
inscription, written, I doubt not, though there is no authentic record to 
prove the fact, by a brother of the Conception: 


Quem colis hic quondam ad nostras Deus appulit oras, 
‘ In cruce quam subiit, pro rate, mensus aquas. 

Hee illi ad portus placuerunt littora Pende, 

Que statio hee Portum que dedit una Deo. 


In 1733 the temple was enlarged, and received all the architectural 
splendour which we yet behold and admire. 

Before this re-edification, the Senhor de Bougas had been more than 
once carried to the city of Oporto to counteract calamity. There are on 
record five solemn processions of the kind. The four first, with the dates 
of 1526 (from Bougas), 1585, 1596, and 1644 (always in the month of 
April or May), were solemnised to avert the dire effects of the overflow- 
ing of the Sou, We need not say that no sooner did the image pass 
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the gates of Olival, than the rain invariably ceased to fall, and the 
menacing flood began to subside. a successful was the fifth pro- 
cession in 1696, performed to stop the cruel progress of an endemical 
disease which was then raging in the virgin city. These solemnities 
were on a far larger and more magnificent scale than ean be imagined by 
those who have witnessed but the puny processions of our own degenerate 
days. Thousands, tens of thousands, formed the train, dignified, more- 
over, by the presence of the Seraphic Friars of the Conception, and the 
worshipful Camaras of Oporto and Bougas. Pedro de Mariz and Jose 
Pereira Bayiio assure us that the Portonians, before they could obtain so 
signal a favour as a visit of our image, were obliged to leave at Boucas a 
considerable pledge of silver and gold, and that the men of Matozinhos, 
for greater surety still, accompanied the procession, armed with pikes and 
partisans (chugos e partizanas). It would thus appear that the people of 
Matozinhos entertained but a poor opinion of the honesty of their neigh- 
bours, and thought themselves their equals at least in courage. The 
inhabitants of Oporto, awed, no doubt, by the halberds, made no attempt 
to keep or seize the statue, and no sacred war ensued. 

When, in 1737, the shrine was translated from its temporary station 
in the chapel of the Rozary to that where it now lies, a solemn Tridunum 
was celebrated. Nor for the honour of the order must we omit to men- 
tion that the holy pageant, crossing the bridge of Lega, which, says an 
historian, bore, Atlas-like, all the weight of Olympus, visited on this 
occasion the Seraphic Convent of the Conception to which we have the 
happiness to belong. The present fane is a noble edifice, and stands in 
a very commanding situation. One of the chapels exhibits in alto-relievo, 
and half size, the representation of the Madonna standing on the top of 
a tree, with the twelve apostles, six on each side, perched on equi-distant 
branches and piously looking at their lady. 

The image itself is contained in the crypt, and exposed to the greedy 
veneration of the faithful only on solemn occasions. It is supposed to be 
a mystic composition of palm-tree, cypress, and cedar: Ligna crucis, 
palma, cupressus et cedar. 

Three branches, one from each of these majestic trees, took root, it is 
said, in the mouth of Adam after his death, and coalescing into one 
stately trunk, stood there till the Flood. “ Steterunt rami actis in Adami 
zre radicibus, usque ad seculum hoe, et conjunctione mirabili in unam 
ingeniem arborem coaluerunt.” This tradition is to be found in Vilanoel, 


quoting Pineda, who took it from a more ancient writer; but, as I before 
observed, “ Traditio est, nihil quzeras.” 
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PHILOSOPHER WITH THE TOOTHACHE. 
A CUE FROM SHAKSPEARE. 
By Francis Jacox. 


LeonaTo fretting his very heart-strings away at the wrongs of his 
daughter, cruelly dindaed. nee; is in vain exhorted by his brother 
Antonio to control his feelings, and resist the tyrannous strength of his 
great sorrow. If he goes on thus, Antonio warns him, he will kill him- 
self; and ’tis not wisdom, thus to second grief against himself. But 
Leonato can only, or will only, bid Antonio cease from counsel, which 
falls into his ears as profitless as water in a sieve. Men can counsel, he 
says, and speak comfort to that grief which they themselves not feel. 
No, no; ’tis all men’s office to speak patience to those that wring under 
the load of sorrow; but no man’s virtue, or sufficiency, to be so moral, 
when he shall endure the like himself. Therefore will Leonato not be 
counselled; his griefs ery louder than his counsellor’s admonition. 
Whereupon Antonio ventures the remonstrance, “ Therein do men from 
children nothing differ.” But this only excites the other to a fresh out- 
burst in the same shrewd and wilful strain : 


I pray thee, peace: I will be flesh and blood ; 
For there was never yet philosopher 

That could endure the toothache patiently ; 
However they have writ the style of gods, 
And made a pish at chance and sufferance.* 


Superficial readers of Shakspeare will probably have failed to notice a 
ree ster illustrative passage in an earlier period of the play, in which 
Leonato, and philosophy, and the toothache, are quite differently con- 
cerned. Maybe, Shakspeare did not, himself, design the coincidence ; 
indeed, this is probably the case, else he would be likely by some hint or 
allusion to connect the two occasions. Coincidence, however, there is, 
thus far: that when Benedick is rallied by the Prince, and Claudio, and 
Leonato [the three match-making confederates, or conspirators, in fact], 
on looking serious at the new sense he feels of attachment to Beatrice ; 
and when, being thus quizzed, and baited, and asked why he looks sad, he 
gives the curt reply, “I have the toothache,”—immediately that is made 
the cue for fresh banter on the part of his gleeful tormentors. The tooth- 
ache, quotha! Is that all! 


D. Pedro. Draw it. 

Bened, Hang it! 

Claud. You must ye & first, and draw it afterwards, 

D. Pedro. What? sigh for the toothache ? 

Leonato. Where is but a humour or a worm ? . 
Bened, Well, every one can master a grief, but he that has it. 


The very reply, on the self-same topic, given by Leonato himself, in a 
graver crisis, when Act the Third has advanced, with a tragic tendency, 


* Much Ado About Nothing, Act V. Sc. 1. t Act III. Se. 2. 
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to Act the Fifth. Leonato wey fun at Benedick for pulling a long face — 


at the toothache, “ where is but a humour or a worm”—and jests at scars 
as though he never had felt a wound. But the time comes for Leonato 
to be woe-worn; and then he too can scorn and repulse the “ counsel” of 
another, even his next of kin,—and then he too can philosophise on the 
toothache, which never yet philosopher could patiently endure. 

Passion gives philosophy the go-by, so soon as its hour is come. An- 
tonio himself, in the actual scene of his remonstrances with Leonato, 
forgets philosophy in passion, directly his blood is up; and has to be en- 
treated, and adjured, and at last forcibly restrained by Leonato, from com- 
mitting bodily assault on Hero’s defamers. 

Romeo in his passion, and Friar Laurence with his philosophy, how can 
these agree,—or even agree to differ? 

Friar. Thou fond mad man, hear me but speak a word. 
Rom. O, thou wilt speak again of banishment. 
Friar. Yl give thee armour to keep off that word; 
Adversity’s sweet milk, philosophy, 
To comfort thee, tho’ thou art banishéd. 
Rom. Yet banished !—Hang up philosophy ! 
Unless philosophy can make a Juliet, 
Displant a town, reverse a prince’s doom, 
Tt helps not, it prevails not; talk no more.* 
And the Friar’s hopeless rejoinder, ‘‘O, then I see that madmen have no 
ears,” is checkmated with the passionate lover’s retort, ‘‘ How should they, 
when that wise men have no eyes?’ Philosophy the most transcendent 
and the most transcendental, is lost upon a far-gone candidate for the 
dentist’s easy-chair. Above all, if the transcendent and transcendental 
philosopher is known to have howled by the hour when that molar of his 
went to the bad. 

When we are in health, says the man in Terence, we are all able to 
give good advice to the sick. You, if you were in my (the sick man’s) 
place, would take quite a different view of the matter: 


Facile omnes cum valemus recta consilia 

Agrotis damus. Tu, si hic sis, aliter senties. 
As Adam Smith remarks, mankind, though naturally sympathetic, never 
conceive, for what has befallen another, that degree of passion which 
naturally animates the person principally concerned. “ That imaginary 
change of situation, upon which their sympathy is founded, is but mo- 
mentary. The thought of their own safety, the thought that they them- 
selves are not sail the sufferers, continetlig intrudes itself upon them ; 
and though it does not hinder them from conceiving a passion somewhat 
analogous to what is felt by the sufferer, hinders them from conceiving 
anything that approaches to the same degree of violence.” 

Swift was writing like himself—and that may mean a compliment, or 
the reverse—when he said, in one of his very best known and most read 
works, that 

Indifference, clad in Wisdom’s guise, 
All fortitude of mind supplies. . . . 
When we are lash’d, they kiss the rod, 
Resigning to the will of God.t 


* Romeo and Juliet, Act III. Se. 3. 
Adam Smith, Theory of Moral Sentiments, ol. i. part i. sect. i. 
Swift’s Verses on the Death of Dr. Swift, 
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Byron, too, was writing to much the same purpose, and with much the 
same point, when he pictured Inez, Don José’s exemplary spouse : 


And then this best and meekest woman bore 
With such serenity her husband’s woes. 


Calmly she heard each calumny that rose, 
And saw his agonies with such sublimity, 
That all the world exclaim’d, “ What magnanimity!”* , 


Dean Swift again. Among his miscellaneous Pensées, as the French 
would call them, may be found the following: “I never knew any man 
in my life who could not bear another man’s misfortunes perfectly like a 
Christian.” + 

We have always sufficient strength to bear the ills—of another. The 
maxim is Rochefoucauld’s, and very like him. (Very like him as a 
maxim-monger at least, if not as a man; for one is glad to recognise a 
sharp distinction, in his case, between the maxim-maker and the man.) 

You must learn resignation, my dear, Mrs. Hardcastle tells Miss 
Neville, in Goldsmith’s comedy: “For though we lose our fortune 

Miss has just been informed her jewels are missing], yet we should not 
our patience. See me, how calm I am. 
a Miss Nev. Ay, people are generally calm at the misfortunes of 
ers.” 

See me, how calm I am, quoth Tony Lumpkin’s mother,—while the 
misfortune is not her own, but only Constance Neville’s. But within 
three minutes the tables are turned, and Mrs. Hardeastle discovers that 
it is her own bureau which has been rifled. Whereupon, she that was 
so calm, forgets her philosophy outright, and storms like a she-bear 
robbed of her whelps; or, in her graceless whelp of a son’s phrase, 
fidgets and spits about like a Catherine-wheel. 

One may apply to the occasion the retort courteous upon glib Ulysses 
of Agamemnon—Racine’s Agamemnon, king of (French) men, every 
_ a king (a la Grand Monarque), sententiously spirituel, punctiliously 

ite : 

7 Ah seigneur! qu’éloigné du malheur qui m’opprime, 
Votre cceur aisément se montre magnanime 


No doubt it was a blessing, proses the old minister in Salem Chapel, 
when moralising to his young successor on the subject of his daughter’s 
chronic disease: she might have been as fond of dress as other girls, and 
brought us to ruin, but for her misfortune. Everything is for the best. 
But here the moralist’s pious optimism is irreverently cut short by the 
invalid herself. ‘ ‘ Oh, bother!’ said Adelaide, sharply,—‘ I don’t com- 
plain, and never did; but everybody else finds my misfortune, as they 
call it, very easy to be borne, Mr. Vincent—even papa, you see.’”’|| _ 

In this way—to quote the words of another very popular lady novelist 
—‘ in this way people can reason away every kind of distress but their 
own; for it is very remarkable, that even so slight an ailment as a 


* Don Juan, canto i. 
¢ Swift’s Prose Works: Thoughts on Various Subjects. 
; She Stoops to Conquer, Act III. 
Racine, Iphigénie, Acte I. Sc. 3. 
| Salem Chapel, ch. iii. 
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moderate toothache will put this kind [another kind, however] of philo- 
sophy entirely to rout.””* 

You would surely, David Hume says, more irritate than appease a 
man, lying under the racking pain of the gout, by preaching up to him 
the rectitude of those general laws which produced the malignant 
humours in his body, and led them, through the proper canals, to the 
sinews and nerves, where they now excite such torments, These enlarged 
views, our sceptical philosopher goes on to remark,+ may, for a moment, 
please the imagination of a speculative man, who is placed in ease and 
security; but cannot permanently abide in his mind, even though undis- 
turbed by the emotions of pain or passion,—much less can maintain 
their ground, when attacked by such powerful antagonists. 

It is in respect of James the Second’s credulity in the professions of a 
passive Church, that Lord Macaulay bids us only imagine a man acting 
for a single day on the supposition that his neighbours believe all that 
they profess, and act up to all that they believe. Such a character, he 
says, would be too absurd for the wildest farce. ‘ Yet the folly of James 
did not stop short of this incredible extent... . He quite forgot that 
when they [the clergy] magnified the royal prerogative, the prerogative 
was exerted on their side; that, when they preached endurance, they 
had nothing to endure; that when they declared it unlawful to resist 
evil, none but Whigs and Dissenters suffered any evil. It had never 
occurred to him that a man feels the calamities of his enemies with one 
sort of sensibility, and his own with quite a different sort.” 

The siibeonshior, says David Hume, in one of his Moral Essays, is 
always a sublime philosopher so long as nothing disturbs him or excites 
his emotions. While others play, he wonders at their keenness and 
ardour; but he no sooner puts in his own stake, than he is commonly 
transported with the same passions that he had so much condemned 
while he remained a simple spectator.§ Elsewhere, again, Hume refers 
to the calm survey that philosophic intellect can take of human life at 
large: but where any agitating incident happens, when passion is 
awakened, and personal feeling involved, “the philosopher is lost in the 
man, and he seeks in vain for that persuasion which before seemed so 
firm and unshaken.”||_ No rara avis, by any means, is Chrysale’s wife, 
as painted by her husband in Moliére : 


— Ma femme est terrible avecque son humeur. 
Du nom de philosophe elle fait grand mystére, 
Mais elle n’en est pas pour cela moins colére.4] 


Experience shows us every day, remarks philosophic Lord Shaftesbury, 
that for talking or writing philosophy, people are not at all the’ nearer 
being philosophers. The very name “is a kind of reproach. The word 
idiot stood formerly as the opposite to philosopher: but now-a-days it 
means nothing more commonly than the philosopher himself.”** In an- 


* Dred, ch. xxxvii. 
¢ Inquiry concerning Human Understanding, ch. viii. part ii. 
} Macaulay’s Crit. and Hist. Essays: On Sir J. Mackintosh’s History of the 
Revolution. 
Hume's Essays, Moral, Political, and Literary: The Sceptic. 
Ibid., Appendix, note 7. { Les Femmes Savantes, Acte II. Sc. 9. 
** Shaftesbury’s Characteristics, vol. ii.; The Moralists, sect. iii. 
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other treatise his lordship observes that one would expect of “ these 
physiologists and searchers of modes and substances,” that, being so 
exalted in their understandings, and enriched with science above other 
men, they should be as much above them in their passions. Whereas, in 

int of fact, none are found to be “ more impotent in themselves, and of 
ee command over their passions, . . . than the noted head-pieces of 
this stamp.”* 

It is evident, quoth Sir Thomas Browne, that Aristotle transgressed 
the rule of his own ethics; and the stoics, he adds, “that condemn 
passion, and command a man to laugh in Phalaris’s bull, could not 
endure without a groan a fit of the stone or colic.”+ 

Admirably stringent in both style and sense, as usual, if not invariably, 

is La Bruyére’s exposition of the subject. ‘ Ainsi le sage qui n’est pas, 
ou qui n’est qu’imaginaire, se trouve naturellement et par lui-méme au- 
dessus de tous les événemens et de tous les maux: ni la goutte la plus 
douloureuse, ni la colique la plus aigue, ne sauraient lui arracher une 
plainte; . . . pendant que l’homme qui est en effet, sort de son sens, 
crie, se désespéré, étincelle des yeux et perd la respiration pour un chien 
perdu, ou pour une porcelaine qui est en piéces.”{ It is piquant with 
the piquancy of Shakspeare or Moliére, this picture of a non-existent 
philosopher, touching the stars with his sublime head, who is tran- 
scendently superior to all fleshly ills, from whom nor gout in its acutest 
paroxysm, nor colic with its cruelest spasm, can extort one little groan ; 
and then of the existent, the in esse philosopher, who shrieks, flashes his 
eyes, and loses his breath over a lost puppy or a smashed jar. 
- When Dr. Croly, in his gorgeous romance—too rich not to be cloying 
—of the Wandering Jew, puts Salathiel on shipboard with an Epicurean 
and a Stoic philosopher, besides an Indian gymnosophist, a Platonist 
from Alexandria, &c., the discomforts of a sea passage very soon give us 
a taste of their quality. ‘ But the unstable elements round us were a 
severe trial for any philosophy but that of a thorough optimist,”—such 
as the captain of the vessel, an easy-hearted unscrupulous man of the 
world. ‘ Wind and water, the two most imperious of all things, were 
our masters; and a calm, a breeze, or even a billow, often tried our 
reasoners too roughly for the honour of tempers so saturated with 
wisdom.”§ Indeed, it even appears that the dagger would have silenced 
many a discussion on the chief good, the origin of benevolence, and the 
beauty of virtue, but for the voice of the captain, which, like thunder, 
cleared the air. 

In the course of an essay on Minor Tribulations—one of those essays 
ethical and sociological which make up the mid-section of the Saturday 
Review, and which, though unprovided for in the quadripartite|| classifi- 
cation of its title-page, are certainly not the least attractive and valuable 
of its varied contents—the writer takes occasion to remark, that a philo- 
sopher, living with a proper system of final causes ever before his eyes, 
is naturally indifferent to the little disappointments of weather, friend- 

* Characteristics, vol. i.; Advice to an Author, sect. ii. 

f Religio Medici, sect. lv. 

¢ Les Caractéres de la Bruyére, ch. xi., De l'Homme. 

§ Salathiel, ch. xix. 


|| That most able journal professes to be a Review of Politics, Literature, 
Science, and Art. 
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ship, or meals :—-still, philosophers are to be met with, of lofty mien and 
stoical complexion, who will fall into transports of fury over cold shaving- 
water cr a bad hand at cards. The essayist knows men who will declaim 
by the hour, in all the raptures of a self-complacent transcendentalism, 
about the mystic significance of the universe, about the inscrutable 
destiny of the human soul, about. the nothingness of time and the in- 
effable splendours of eternity, and yet who will use very bad language 
over an ill-fitting coat, a fractional fall in Consols, or even an underdone 
potato. “And we are not inclined to resort to the doctrine of the 
natural weakness of man for an explanation of such unedifying falling 
away. The weakness is not so much in people’s will as in their theory. 
A small boy decked in his tall father’s garments naturally trips himself 
up ; and we need not be surprised by the constant stumblings of people 
m clothe themselves in a pidiamelep that is too big for them.” And 
any philosophy, the writer argues,* is too big for a man of average moral 
size, which overlooks the reality and influence of minor tribulations; for 
these are precisely the difficulties by which people are most commonly 
beset, just as it is the small loose stones on the road, and not the boulders, 
which bring a horse on his knees. 

Schleiermacher was referring, apparently, to his then intimate associate, 
the younger Schlegel, when he wrote thus of him to a lady-friend (one 
of Schleiermacher’s very, very many lady-friends): “It is a fine maxim 
of Friedrich’s, that a truly cultivated being ought at any moment to be 
able to attune his mind according to his will. The most ridiculous part 
of it is, that no one in the world is further from possessing this capacity 
than himself.” One is reminded somehow of Mr. Peacock’s deteriora- 
tionist,t—who, being in love, enters into a profound moral soliloquy, in 
the night watches, to examine whether that passion ought to have the 
effect of keeping a philosopher awake. Having decided this negatively, 
he resolves to go to sleep immediately. But with all his resolves, and 
shifts, and devices, the result is that he can’t go to sleep at all. 

Smollett describes an amusing scene between Peregrine Pickle and the 
cynical philosopher Crabtree, when the latter is fuming over a money 
loss. The enraged old usurer’s provoking young friend is ashamed to 
see a man of his years and pretensions to philosophy so ruffled by a trifle. 
What signify all the boasted hardships he has overcome, and the shrewd 
observations he pretends to have made on human nature? “ Where is 
that stoical indifference you affirm you have attained, if such a paltry 
disappointment can affect you in this manner? What is the loss of three 
hundred pounds, compared with the misfortunes which I myself have 
undergone within these two years? Yet you will take upon you to act 
the censor, and inveigh against the impatience and impetuosity of youth, 
as if you yourself had gained an absolute conquest over all the passions of 
the heart.” Can’t Crabtree, in fine, from the whole budget of his philo- 
sophy, cull one apophthegm to console him for this trivial mischance ? 
“¢ Rot your rapidity |’ ” is the mild and courteous rejoinder of the cynic, 
half choked with gall: “ ‘if the cancer or the plague were in your throat, 
I should not be thus tormented with your tongue; and yet a magpie 
shall speak infinitely more to the purpose. Don’t you know, Mr. Wise- 

* Saturday Review, vol. xvi. p. 210. 
¢ Schleiermacher, Letters, vol. i. No. 178. } Headlong Hall, ch. ix. 
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acre, that my case does not fall within the province of philosophy ? Had 
I been curtailed of all my members, racked by the gout and gravel, de- 
rived of liberty, robbed of an only child, or visited with the death of a 
ear friend like you, philosophy might have contributed to my consola- 
tion ; but will philosophy pay my debts? ”* &c. &c. It is the unkindest 
cut of all, for the philosopher to cut philosophy altogether, when it thus 
fails him at a pinch. 

Mark Parson Adams lecturing Joseph Andrews on the duty of, at all 
times, and under whatever trial, controlling one’s passions, and curbing 
one’s feelings. Even though the desire of your eyes, he argues, be taken 
away by a stroke ; even though your dearest object be snatched from you, 
and the loss be as irreparable as it is abrupt ; still you ought “ peaceably, 
quietly, and contentedly to resign it.” Just as these words were gliding 
with gentle complacency from the Reverend Abraham’s lips, there hastily 
rushed ina breathless messenger with news for Mr. Adams that his youngest 
son was drowned. That dismayed divine “ stood silent a moment, and soon 
began to stamp about the room and deplore his loss with the bitterest 
agony. Joseph, who was overwhelmed with concern likewise, recovered 
himself sufficiently to endeavour to comfort the parson ; in which attempt 
he used many arguments that he had at several times remembered out of 
his own [Parson A. A.’s] discourses both in private and public.”+ But 
Mr. Adams had then been a divine philosopher only. Now he was a 

hilosopher with the toothache. He found Joseph’s argumentum ad 
ominem impertinent. The past preaching of pulpit philosophy was so 
easy: its present practice was so very hard. 

Anon there comes, however, a revised and amended report of the 
calamity that had unmanned him. The child turns out to have been 
rescued, after all, And the father is now as extravagant in his joy, as 
just before in his grief. ‘The tumults of ecstasy over, he takes Joseph 
aside again, and renews his discourse, as though nothing of moment had 
occurred to break it off. Joseph must curb his emotions. Joseph must 
never give way to the play of overmastering feelings, but be his own 
master, let what will betide. 

This is a little too much for the young fellow, after what he has seen 
of his lecturer’s own demeanour when tempted. ‘The patience of 
Joseph, nor perhaps of Job, could bear no longer ;” and he interrupts 
his reverend guide, philosopher, and friend, with the blunt reminder that 
to give advice was a deal easier than to take it, and that Mr. Adams 
scarcely approved himself master of his feelings, either when the boy 
was first said to be drowned, or afterwards announced as in safety. 

A pendant may be cited from another of Fielding’s works—and that 
his masterpiece—in one of the episodes of controversy between Thwackum 
and Square. Their pupil being laid up with a broken arm, these gen- 
tlemen consider his sick-bed a convenient scene for lectures. Thwackum’s 
curtain lecture is not to the purpose. But Philosopher Square’s is. 
Such accidents as a broken bone he declares to be below the considera- 
tion of a wise man. It is a mere abuse of words, he contends, to call 
those things evils in which there is no moral unfitness: pain, the worst 
consequence of such accidents, he pronounces the most contemptible 


* Peregrine Pickle, ch. xci. ¢ Joseph Andrews, book iy. ch. viii, 
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thing in the world; with more of the like sentences, extracted out of the 
second book of Tully’s Tusculan Questions, and from the great Lord 
Shaftesbury. ‘In pronouncing these, he was one day so eager, that he 
unfortunately bit his tongue, and in such manner that it not only put an 
end to his discourse, but created much emotion in him, and caused him 
to mutter an oath or two.” Thwackum takes advantage of the bite to 
call it a judgment on Square for talking such heathenish and atheistical 
doctrine ; and this he does with so malicious a sneer, that it exasperates 
the asperity of the philosopher; who, disabled by a sore tongue from 
venting his wrath in words, is only prevented by the entrance of a peace- 
maker from mauling Thwackum on the spot. Tantene animis celest- 
ibus ire ? 

Sir Humphry Davy used to tell of a Cornish man, of ——— 
habits—suspected, by the way, to be Davy’s ain sel’—who had adopted, 
and was zealous in propounding, the opinion, that a firm mind might 
endure in silence any degree of pain, and thereby establish the supre- 
macy of mind over matter. His theory once met, as Mr. Cottle tells 
the story, with an unexpected confutation, He had gone one morning 
to bathe in Mount’s Bay, and as he bathed, a crab gripped him by the 
big toe, and the philosopher then and there roared loud enough to be 
heard at Penzance.* 

It is in his elaborate contrast of the Baconian with ancient philosophy, 
on the text of an acre in Middlesex being better than a principality in 
Utopia, that Lord Macaulay goes on to say that a wise man of the Stoics 
would, no doubt, be a grander object than a steam-engine ; but then 
steam-engines there are,—whereas the wise man of the Stoics is yet to 
be born. “A philosophy which should enable a man to feel perfectl 
happy while in agonies of pain would be better than a philosophy whic 
assuages pain, But we know that there are remedies which will assuage 

ain; and we know that the ancient sages liked the toothache just as 
ittle as their neighbours.”’+ 

Repeatedly, in other parts of the same essay, does Lord Macaulay 
recur, in varied terms, to this favourite topic. He admires Bacon for 
having no metaphysical anointing for broken bones, no fine theories de 
finibus, no arguments to persuade men out of their senses; knowing as 
he did that philosophers, as well as other men, do actually dislike death, 
sickness, pain, poverty, disgrace, and danger. The plan of eradicating 
these feelings by conceits like those of Seneca, or syllogisms like those 
of Chrysippus, “ was too preposterous to be for a moment entertained 
by a mind like his. He did not understand what wisdom there could be 
in changing names where it was impossible to change things; in deny- 
ing that blindness, hunger, the gout, the rack, were evils, and calling 
them dzorponypeva.” In a word, Macaulay, for his part, if forced to make 
his choice between the first shoemaker,t and the author of the three 
books On Anger, avows his preference for the shoemaker. And on this 
ground: that although it may be worse to be angry than to be wet, yet 


* See Cottle’s Reminiscences of S. T. Coleridge and R. Southey, p. 274. 
{ Macaulay’s Essay on Lord Bacon. 
t Seneca, protesting against mechanical inventors being called philosophers, 
po “We shall next be told that the first shoemaker was a philosopher.”— 
90. 
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shoes have kept millions from being wet, while it may be doubted whe- 

ther Seneca ever kept anybody from being angry. ; 
Cicero is supposed to be in his library at Tusculum, téte-a-téte with 

Brutus, when M. Ampére makes him say, on the best authority: 


La source du repos, Brutus, est dans l’étude ; _ 

Je souffre aussi des temps, qu’hélas! nous subissons, 
Mais la philosophie a pour moi des lecons, 

Elle m’enseigne V’art de supporter la vie. 


Pouriant, suggests Brutus, with a soupgon of French malice (nor does he 
speak without 


Pourtant, quand tu — ta fille, ta Tullie, 
Cette philosophie échoua dans ton coeur 
Contre l’excés poignant d’une amére douleur.* 


« Je pense comme vous,” writes Madame de Sévigné to her daughter, 
“que toutes les philosophies ne sont bonnes que quand on n’en a que 
faire."+ ‘ Show me a single one among all these free-will doctors,” cries 
Doctor Martin Luther, “who has been able to find in himself strength 
enough to endure a slight injury, a passionate attack, or merely a look of 
his enemy, and to do so cheerfully.”’}_ When doctors differ—(especially 
on the subject of free-will) . Doctor Martin himself had no passion 
for being contradicted; though, sometimes, to contradict him might serve 
to put him in one. 

eep and considerate as the Master of Ravenswood would seem, he has 
that within him, Bucklaw tells him, on a certain occasion, which makes 
the blood boil faster than suits his present humour of moralising on 
political truths. ‘You are one of those wise men who see everything 
with great composure till their blood is up, and then—woe to any one 
who should put them in mind of their own prudential maxims !” 

Elia’s inimitable essay on his Relations includes a sketch of his “ cousin 
James,” with this mark-worthy feature in it: ‘“ It is pleasant to hear him 
discourse of patience—extolling it as the truest wisdom—and to see him 
during the last seven minutes that his dinner is getting ready.” So again 
when seated in one of “ those short stages that ply for the western road,” 
where (in Charles Lamb’s days) you were expected to wait (“at the foot 
of John Murray’s street”) till the vehicle had completed her freight—a 
trying three-quarters of an hour to some people. ‘‘ He [J. E.] wonders 
at your fidgetiness,—‘ where could we be better than we are, thus sitting, 
thus consulting ?’—< prefers, for his part, a state of rest to locomotion,’ ” 
—with an eye all the while upon the coachman,—till at length, waxing 
out of all patience, at your want of it, he breaks out into a pathetic re- 
monstrance at the fellow for so long deferring to start, and declares per- 
emptorily, that “the gentleman in the coach is determined to get out, if 
he does not drive on that instant.”|| 

Boswell records of his journey to Oxford with Dr. Johnson, in 1784,— 
with two charmed and charming ladies for fellow-passengers in the post- 
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coach,—that at the inn where they stopped, the Doctor was exceedingly 
dissatisfied with some roast mutton which he had for dinner. “The ladies, 
I saw, wondered to see the great philosopher, whose wisdom and wit they 
had been admiring all the way, get into ill humour from such a cause. He 
scolded the waiter, saying, ‘It is as bad as bad can be: it is ill-fed, ill- 
killed, ill-kept, and ill-dressed.’ ”* The sage was then seventy-five years 
old,—this episode occurring within a few months of his death. 

One Proverbial Philosopher—and there is only one—has put on record, 
in one of Three Hundred Sonnets, his immunity from the impatience pro- 
verbial in philosophers with the toothache. For, as a reviewer of the three 
hundred remarked at the time, this popular sonneteer, besides (it may be 
presumed) some two hundred and ninety-nine other sensations, has the 
toothache, as if on purpose to show that, although ordinary philosophers 
cannot, a proverbial philosopher can, bear it with equanimity. 


CATHARINE CORNARO. 


FROM THE GERMAN, 


ParRT THE SECOND. 


I, 


Tue morning of Ascension-day in 1472 broke with unusual bright- 
ness. With the first sunbeam that trembled over the ruffled sea, the 
hundred islands of Venice were in motion, and from the splendid saloons 
with four doors in the ducal palace, down to the dark garret in the nar- 
rowest lane on the farther side of the Bridge of Sighs, busy hands were 
at work to arrange tastefully alike the humble ornaments of poverty and 
the superb riches of the East. 

In the midst of this stirring scene of activity, the guns and falcons 
thundered from the ships and the batteries of the harbour, and the loud 
peals of more than half a thousand bells from the seventy churches and 
sixty-seven convents of the island city mingled with the sound of the 
cannons and the noisy mirth of the oddly and grotesquely attired multi- 
tude who already covered the streets and crowded the gondolas, while 
throngs of others pressed to and fro over five hundred bridges. Still 
greater was the excitement on the Square of St. Mark. It presented a 
confused medley of thousands of vehicles, and as many human beings. 
The products of the then known world were being arranged in the boot 
and tents, so as to avoid losing time during the day when the shops would 
have to be opened. 

Although it was the custom in sultry Italy to devote the early hours 
of morning to refreshing sleep, still on this festive day, which only 
dawned upon the vast republic once in the revolving year, it was impos- 
sible to yield to late repose, however inviting the hour and the luxuriant 


* Boswell, Life of Johnson, sub anno 1784. 
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pillow. The amusements of the day promised to be on so magnificent a 
scale that the people could not longer restrain their curiosity. Mean- 
while, the tolling of the bells and the booming of the guns had ceased. 
The great luminary of day had risen higher, and now scattered his 
bright beams over the eager masses, who, absorbed in their present un- 
bounded delight, forgot for one day the chains cast round them by a 
haughty and ambitious aristocracy. 

The time approached when, in the Basilica of the Holy St. Mark, the 
sanction of religion was to be given to the most solemn of festive cere- 
monies. In a vast saloon, with four doors, sat the Doge in calm dignity 
and regal splendour, surrounded by the Signoria. The apartment was 
every minute filling more and more with the nobles of the golden book. 
The bridal ring, consecrated by the Pope, with which Falieri was to wed 
his Thetis-Adriatica, lay upon a purple cushion on a richly-covered table 
before the Doge. A solemn silence reigned around, which the Doge at 
length broke, by turning to the aged Foscari, the oldest member of the 
Signoria, and saying, “ We still want a maiden from one of the first 
families of Venice to bear the wedding-ring !” 

“ It is for you to select the lady,” replied Foscari; “ but it appears to 
me that no one were more worthy of that honour than Scanian 
daughter, who has but lately returned to the bosom of the republic.” 

The Doge nodded assent, and Marco, who stood at his father’s side 
holding the gold-embroidered banner of the republic, coloured perceptibly. 
Several noblemen, among them Catharine’s father, immediately withdrew, 
and returned in a short time escorting the pale and trembling Catharine. 
The Doge was very much agitated on beholding her, and could scarcely 
conceal his emotion. Possibly at that moment many a mind was filled 
with strange conjectures; possibly, too, many of the grey-headed old 
men present remembered the unfortunate termination of the love which 
had once existed between the Doge and the mother of the maiden. The 
Doge himself was too much occupied with his own feelings, Marco with 
his beloved, and Cornaro with the honour done to his daughter, to note 
the curiosity with which they were observed, or to remark Giovanni 
Anafesto’s satanic, 

The Doge bowed to Catharine, said a few kind words to her, and 
ended by thanking the Lord for her preservation on the evening before. 

“Thanks be to the Lord, and to your noble son!” said Catharine, 
modestly curtseying. No one except those standing quite near had 
heard this short conference, and when it was finished the Doge arose. 

The pealing of the bells and the thundering of the guns began afresh, 
while plaintive music, such as is only heard within the walls of Constan- 
tinople, to gratify the senses of the Sultan, and which it was intended to 
imitate, seemed to float around the palace, where the paid musicians of 
the Venetian court had stationed themselves. Foremost in the procession 
marched the procurators of the republic, then followed the clergy, at 
whose head was the Patriarch of Venice, supported by the Primicerio of 
St. Mark; then came the Doge, in his ducal attire and mantle, before 
whom walked Marco with a beating heart, bearing the standard, and 
Catharine with the bridal ring of the Goddess of the Ocean ; next followed 
the Serenissima Signoria in their imposing robes of office, and finally 
came the nobles of Venice, according to their rank, as nobilita di natura, 
nobilitd di merito, and nobilitd per il prezzo comparata. Slowly and 
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solemnly the procession proceeded through the folding-doors of the vast 
saloon, down the grand marble staircase guarded by the mighty lions, 
across the Piazetta, towards the Church of St. Mark, where Divine ser- 
vice and the subsequent blessing of the ring and the standard was to take 
lace. 

' How Marco’s heart beat when he knelt beside his beloved Catharine, 
and the primicerio pronounced the blessing !_ How sweet was the grateful 
glance which Catharine cast across to him! The Doge’s eyes rested with 
a mixed expression of joy and pain upon the two kneeling Same, and this 
expression was so clearly traced in every feature of his face that even 
Marco observed it, and thereupon built new and delightful hopes. 

The most sacred part of the festival was now over. In the same order 
in which the procession had arrived, it again returned through the gates 
of brass, There was such a sea of heads, such a crowd of human beings, 
that the military could scarcely form or keep clear a pathway towards 
the harbour. “The Doge!” cried the people. “ Evviva!” rang in 
shouts through the air. ‘ Look, look!” exclaimed others again, “ what 
a handsome couple! They are made for each other!’ Marco and 
Catharine could not help overhearing these exclamations, and their beat- 
ing hearts responded to them in silence. The procession reached the 
harbour amidst unceasing cheers. A deafening “ Hurrah!’ resounded 
audibly, even amidst the thundering of the guns. The ducal galley, 
adorned with garlands of flowers, gold and purple, received the Doge and 
his retinue. Marco handed Catharine on board. She felt the pressure 
of his hand, and, overcome by her feelings, returned it warmly. The 
signal was given. Innumerable gaily-ornamented gondolas, filled with 
men and women, swarmed around the ducal galley. The sea, the entire 
gulf, indeed, seemed suddenly to have become one living mass. And 
when the cheers again broke forth, on the Doge bowing to the crowd, 
Catharine took the opportunity of whispering to her cavalier (for Marco 
retained that privilege during the Sensa*) : “ I cannot express my thanks 
to you ; I must, therefore, only content myself by feeling deeply grateful !” 
And, like a message wafted from heaven, every word penetrated into 
Marco’s heart. 

The galleys had now reached the open sea, which gently heaved 
beneath the sway of the superb vessels that covered its surface; Falieri 
took the ring from Catharine’s hand and placed it upon his finger, then 
the patriarch drew it off again and cast it into the fathomless depths 
below. The cheers now exceeded all description, guns fired, bells rang, 
and, mingling with these, music lent its inspiring tones. In the midst of 
this tumult the galleys returned to the harbour, from whence the Signoria 
— to the ducal palace, where a sumptuous repast had been pre- 


The afternoon arrived. The grand canal which divides the island ci 
into two distinct portions was already swarming with every kind of bar 
and gondola. At the farther end of the canal, stationed in long rows, 
were the gondolas which were going to run the race, with the gondolieri 
gaily and fantastically attired, leaning on their oars, all impatience for 
the commencement of the regatta. The banks of the canal were covered 
with crowds of human beings, the windows of the houses and palaces were 


* The great fair of Venice. 
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resplendent with the lovely and graceful forms of the ladies of Venice, all 
were eager to behold the popular sport—the race of the gondolieri. 

Presently the richly-decorated gondolas of the Doge and the Signoria 
appeared slowly rowing up the canal. Catharine, accompanied by her 
cavalier, carried in her snowy-white hand a handsomely-worked silver 
drinking-cup, the prize to be awarded to the winner. All eyes were 
fixed upon the lovely girl; Marco observed the sensation which his be- 
loved made, but which she did not suspect, and he felt his love for her 
increasing into a strong and absorbing passion. His father’s strangely 
anxious eyes were frequently fixed upon him. He guessed what an impres- 
sion this image of his first love, his lost Jessica, must make upon the young 
man’s heart; he perceived the effect which it had already produced, and he 
trembled and inwardly exclaimed: “ Mighty Ruler beyond the stars, 
guide all for the best, and let not this terrible punishment fall upon me!” 

The regatta began. The interesting sight of the stout sons of Nep- 
tune making their gondolas fly along the mirror-like surface of the canal, 
had riveted every eye except those of the Doge, the two lovers, and 
Anafesto, the latter of whom, filled with fierce jealousy, kept lingering 
near Marco, now and then, as he listened eagerly, catching the sense of 
a tender whisper. A young gondoliero received the prize from Catha- 
rine’s beautiful hand. In the excess of his joy he filled it with Cypress 
wine, and raising it high, he cried, “To the most lovely maiden of 
Venice and her true knight!” He emptied the goblet. The crowd 
applauded. Old Cornaro bit his lip, and murmured, “ Death and hell !” 

he Doge darted a glance of fury upon the bold victor, and Anafesto’s 
hand wildly grasped the dagger which he wore in his belt. 

These scenes, and the impressions of the day, were too various and 
too eventful not to have inspired with a longing for solitude all those 
who had been particularly affected by them. ‘Totally different, however, 
were the sensations that occupied the hearts of those persons, While 
Marco and Catharine (both of whom had gone through more on this 
one day than, in ordinary circumstances, they would have done in the 
space of a year) were dreaming over the ecstatic happiness which they 
had experienced in the past few hours, the Doge was pacing his private 
apartment with agitated steps. The remembrance of the joys of his 
youth, long since faded, and the misery of subsequent years, rushed in 
their fatal contrast with such force aon ie that he almost sank beneath 
the pressure of thought. A fear of a terrible nature inflicted agonising 
torture upon his soul. He had warned Marco against Cornaro, against 
love to Catharine, and now cruel fate seemed inevitably determined on 
rendering his cautions of no avail, and had kindled in the young man’s 
heart a passion, for the consequences of which the unhappy father shud- 
dered. Cornaro, whose ancient hatred towards Falieri had never hitherto 
slumbered, was again to-day inflamed with renewed wrath, roused by old 
recollections. He had seen the effect which the sight of Catharine had 
upon the Doge. He saw that love to his wife, so long since deceased, 


still existed in the heart of the old man, and his jealousy could not en- 


dure even this affection for the dead. 
In the midst of the agitation caused by the malevolent passions of the 
—_ and fiery, though aged Cornaro, Lucio entered his father’s 
mber, 


“ Cursed be the hour in which Marco Falieri saved Catharine, and in 
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which your unmanly heart conceived an affection for him!” was the 
sonal reception which Cornaro gave his son, who stopped short in 
orror. 

“What is the matter, father ?”’ asked Lucio, with an effort at calm- 
ness. “Why do you speak so harshly to me ? How can you think and 
feel so unlike a father ?” 

* Silence, boy !” cried the enraged parent. “I order you to break off 
all intercourse with Marco Falieri |” 

Lucio, firm and unmoved, looked full into the flashing, angry eyes of 
his father. Annoyance spread a glow of deeper red over his countenance ; 
but he suppressed his feelings, and earnestly and with dignity said: 
‘** Marco has my warm regard, and could only forfeit it if he ever ren- 
dered himself unworthy of it. I owe him a debt of gratitude for having 
saved the life of my only and much-beloved sister. You may not, but 
I know how to value this. No one can command the heart of another. 
Hitherto I have been your obedient son in everything, and shall con- 
tinue to be so in all cases except those which are beyond the limits of 
your parental power!” Having thus spoken, the young man drew him- 
self up proudly, and left the room. 

“ That was all that was wanting!” cried Cornaro, in his fury, “for my 
own son to defy me. Alas, it is the misfortune of old age that it cannot 
crush every baneful object that comes in its way! But I will erect a 
barrier, over which even the rebellious sea shall not be able to dash!” 

He hastened to Catharine. He harshly addressed the young girl, 
threatening to immure her within the walls of a dungeon or convent if 
ever she felt any affection for Marco. 

The gentle daughter silently bore her fierce father’s violent speeches, 
Her tearful and supplicating eyes alone implored mercy and indulgence; 
she could not command language to move so stern and enraged a parent, 
but when he had rushed from her presence, she laid her hands over her 
breast and sighed: “ Can I do otherwise than love him? He is so good! 
He is my deliverer ; dare I be unthankful?” She sank upon her lame 
and prayed: ‘Thou holy one, take thy child under thy protection! Oh, 
guide my mind, and turn aside the tempest which threatens to annihilate 
the most sacred feelings of my heart!” 

She arose strengthened and calmed, and as she arose Lucio stood before 
her, with Marco by his side, his eyes beaming with the most intense love. 
“Oh Heavens!” she cried, sinking into a chair, and holding her hands 
before her eyes. 

Marco flung himself at her feet. His arm encircled her waist. She 
lay on his breast, and Lucio said, with deep emotion: “I will be the 
guardian angel of your love!” 

The sight of Catharine, even from the first moment of their meeting, 
had made such an impression upon Giovanni Anafesto as a girl like her, 
endowed with all the charms of the female sex in the rarest profusion, was 
likely to produce upon so corrupt a nature as that of Giovanni. His 
passions were excited to the highest degree. The wish to possess 
Catharine filled his soul, and all his powers of thought and invention 
were constantly employed in trying to devise some plan by which he 
could satisfy his desires. He forced his company upon Lucio. He fol- 
lowed him like his shadow, let Lucio’s manners be ever so repelling. 
Still it seemed as if everything conspired to frustrate his schemes, ie 
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did not succeed even in attracting Catharine’s attention, much less in 
aining her favour. The unfortunate accident of his gondola, rowed by 
lf-drunken gondoliers, having nearly caused Catharine’s death, was 
decidedly a very great drawback to him ; it threw him completely in the 
shade. He oe to remove every disagreeable impression from her 
mind, therefore he hastened that very evening to Lucio, besought him to 
lead him to Catharine, and on entering her apartment he fell at her feet, 
deplored his mishap, entreated her forgiveness, and ended by declaring his 
love for her. 
“If you are innocent,” said Catharine, turning away from him, “as I 
firml Scdlens you to be, you need not beg pardon for a misfortune which 
you did not cause. As to the regard which you profess to entertain for 
me, I must beg that you will bestow it upon another object more worthy 
of it than myself!” 

On hearing these words he felt as if a poisoned dagger had been 
suddenly plunged into his breast. He suspected that Catharine’s heart 
was inelined towards Marco Falieri. He kept strict watch, and found 
abundant reasons to confirm his suspicions. At the festival of the Sensa 
he became thoroughly convinced that Marco was beloved as fervently as 
he loved himself. From that instant the demons of jealousy, envy, and 
revenge took possession of his soul, and day after day they persecuted him 
with increasing fury. For hours and hours he brooded over the most 
diabolical schemes, and the result was, he came to the conclusion that 
Marco must be removed from his path. By Ascension-day these terrible, 
but at first only vague, thoughts had assumed a settled form. When the 
shades of night had fallen, wrapped in a wide mantle, with his plumed 
hat drawn far over his brow, he crept stealthily round Cornaro’s palace, 
for he had seen Marco and Lucio enter together. With a patience that 
could only be practised by a hardened wretch while prosecuting his re- 
vengeful designs, he awaited the return of his victim. It was alread 

t midnight when the palace doors opened and Marco came out, wih 
in the consciousness of his happiness, walked gaily up the street, crossed 
the Bridge of Sighs, and continued in the direction of the Square of St. 
Mark. By this time the wretch had come up to him. “ Die!” cried he, 
in a low, husky voice, as from behind he thrust a dagger into the side of 
his unsuspecting victim. Marco fell forward, exclaiming, “ Murder! 
murder!’? Giovanni flew down the street, leaving the unfortunate young 
man weltering in his blood. 

Seized by a strange and inexplicable presentiment, Lucio had stood at 
the palace gates looking after Marco. Not without anxiety he had 
beheld a person masked rush past. Prompted by more than curiosity, 
he followed him closely. But still he was not speedy enough, for, a 
proaching at the same moment as the city guard, who had heard the 
cries, he found his friend lying insensible on the ground. 

The wounded young man was taken up, and Lucio was arrested as his 
murderer. He was conveyed to the guard-house at the ducal palace, and 
was recognised with horror to be the son of the Doge. The Doge had 
forgotten for a while his sorrows in tranquil slumber, when the fearful 
message was brought to him that Lucio Cornaro had murdered Marco. 
It would be impossible to describe the impression this intelligence made 
upon the old man, who, wringing his hands, rushed from his couch in 
search of his son. 
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Meanwhile, the poor youth had been moved into the saloon of the 
se and medical attendance had been instantly procured. The un- 

ppy father, supported by two domestics, pale and trembling, tottered 
into the apartment; at the first glimpse that he caught of the almost 
lifeless body of his son, the old man fell into a deep swoon. When the 
surgeon examined the wound, he found that, although the stab had been 
directed towards the heart, it had not reached it, in which case, should 
the dagger not prove to have been poisoned, the wound would not be 
mortal. After long and strenuous endeavours, they succeeded in recal- 
ling to life the wounded young man, who had lain long in a state of in- 
sensibility from the enfeebling effects of loss of blood, and the surgeon 
proceeded to bind up his wounds. At this news a ray of hope entered 
the Doge’s mind, hitherto filled with blank despair ever since he had 
recovered his senses. He knelt at the couch of his suffering son, and 
covered his hand with kisses. 

“Oh!” cried he, in his grief, “ must this dreadful blow fall upon me 
by the hand of a Cornaro !” 

Cornaro ?”’ feebly asked Marco. 

“Yes, my son! Lucio is the assassin who hoped to give you your 
death-blow. Ah, I did not warn you in vain !” 

“ It is impossible!” said the young man, with great exertion. ‘Some 
strange chance may have caused Lucio to be near me, but not with the 
intention of committing murder !” 

‘“‘ Be calm—be calm,” said the father. ‘Lucio is arrested. By this 
time his father is also imprisoned. Justice must have its course, and I 
shall not spare the utmost rigour of the law.” 

“Judge not, father, and, above all, do not condemn until you have 
sought into the most hidden depths of this affair. I would sooner believe 
that the heavens are fallen, that the angels of light had become demons, 
than that Lucio has turned an assassin. Give me the dagger; I know 
Lucio’s weapons!” The dagger was handed to him. ‘“ No,” said he, 
“that is not Lucio’s dagger ; but—I know the weapon, I know it, and 
the hand that directed it !” 

The doctor requested that his patient might be kept quiet and free 
from excitement, and hinted that the mental powers of the invalid might 
have suffered, for Lucio must be the murderer ; his despair when he had 
been conducted to prison clearly proved the fact. 

A strange veil of mystery enveloped this horrible deed, which the fol- 
lowing day was rumoured throughout Venice. What wretchedness did 
not Catharine suffer when the news reached her! She hastened to the 
palace of the Doge ; she flung herself at his feet. 

“ Have mercy !” she cried. “I declare to you that neither my father 
nor my brother is the murderer. Oh, do not hurry on the trial! The 
hand of the Lord, which protects the innocent, will create light to dispel 
this present darkness !” 

The heart of the Doge was moved at the sight of the fair supplicant. 
“Your petition is granted, noble maiden !” said he, “ but I cannot fetter 
the arm of justice.” 

“Oh, the Lord be praised, you are human!” continued Catharine; 
“ you will not, therefore, deny me my second request. Allow me to share 
the prison of my father and brother !” 

“T dare not,” answered the Doge, with emotion; ‘“‘I have no power 
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to do so. You are innocent, and those who are innocent the Doge of 
Venice has no right to imprison.” 

“ Oh, then, at least permit me to see them now and then !” 

“You ask an impossibility, maiden! I cannot comply, although I 
would willingly fulfil every wish of yours. The laws forbid all inter- 
course with prisoners. Be not so miserable,” he continued. ‘ Should 
it prove that your father and brother are not guilty, their innocence will 
speedily be acknowledged, fully acknowledged, for this I give you my 
ducal word !” 

Catharine still had something upon her heart. Her bosom heaved 
quickly, her countenance was by turns diffused with blushes and deadly 
pale, and yet she could not summon courage to say what agitated her. 

“You appear to wish to ask something further?” said the Doge, 
addressing her kindly. 

“Forgive me,” murmured she, softly, and trembling, “I wish to in- 

ire after Marco !”’ 

“TI thank you. Marco lives, praise be to Heaven, and the surgeon 
gives me every possible hope of his recovery !” 

The young girl then quitted the palace with her mind greatly relieved. 


II. 


In the vast justice-hall of the palace of St. Mark, which was known 
under the name of the “ Hall with Four Doors,” sat the ten senators 
in their bright red mantles, grave and solemn, upon the estrade imme- 
diately beneath the place over which was the canopy of the Doge. On 
either side stood the officers of the court of justice, the witnesses, and the 
remainder of the inferior personages of the court. All eyes were fixed 
upon the porta fatale, as the door was called, through which the unfor- 
tunate criminals were carried away to death, but which also led from the 
dungeons of the palace into the hall of justice; through it the de- 
fendants were about to enter, as soon as the Doge had given the sign for 
the commencement of the trial. At length the door slowly opened, and 
with a dignified and majestic deportment, looking freely and boldly 
around, entered the two Cornaros, din with chains. 

They had scarcely taken their places, when the Doge arose, and said : 
“T shall only retain the ducal seat a few minutes, therefore my last order 
is, that the chains shall be removed from the defendants; they were not 
put on by my command !” 

A look of scorn from Cornaro was his only reply. 

“ And now,” resumed the Doge, “I cannot be judge and plaintiff at 
the same time!”? He took off his mantle, and then handed his white 
staff to Camillo Anafesto, the father of Giovanni. “Do you be judge, 
Anafesto!” A low murmur of approbation ran through the hall, and 
even Cornaro looked upon Falieri for one moment with a softened feeling 
of kindness, but the next he shook his head angrily, as if this feeling 
were wrong, and his lofty brow was knitted more sternly than before, so 
that his bushy eyebrows almost entirely covered his flashing eyes. Mean- 
while, Anafesto took possession of the ducal arm-chair and summoned 
the plaintiff. 

In a calm, simple manner, Falieri related the facts, and ended by 
stating that Lucio Cornaro had been found close to his son with bloody 
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hands. The indictment was recorded, and the witnesses then oe ae 
forward singly. They repeated the same tale. After their statement had 
also been written down, Anafesto demanded of Lucio what he had to say 
in his defence. 

“ Before I utter a word in my own defence,” began the young man, 
“I must ask a question. What has a father to do with the alleged act 
ofason? I am obedient and attentive to my father, but sufficiently in- 
dependent not to allow myself to be kept in leading-strings, like a mere 
child. I therefore ask again, on what legal grounds has he, an old man, 
a member of the Signoria, been imprisoned ?” 

The judges were silent from embarrassment. The Doge stepped 
forward: 

“TJ thank you, young man, for so mildly reminding me of an injustice, 
which the excited feelings of a parent who fancied himself childless could 
alone excuse. I accuse myself of hastiness; I myself demand of you, 
judges, and you, the temporary representative of the ducal power, to con- 
demn the Falieri who could act so rashly to the punishment due to his 
error, also that he should apologise to Cornaro, whom I request you to 
pronounce free !” 

* Itis granted,”’ said Anafesto, waving his staff towards Cornaro. The 
latter had listened to Falieri’s words with conflicting feelings. 

“Well,” cried he, at length, “I will not be inferior to you in 

nerosity, and will hear of no apology which might degrade the ducal 

ignity in the eyes of the people.” 

A painful pause ensued. The ancient animosity was still expressed in 
the features of the two old men, astonishment in those of the rest of the 
company. 

Lucio now began to speak. He related the circumstances with the 
strictest truth, in defiance of his father’s exasperated glances. There was 
something so convincing in the powerful language of the young man, that 
the judges did not know what they should say. At this critical moment 
the folding-doors were thrown open, and Marco Falieri appeared before 
the judges, borne upon a litter by four servants. He no sooner beheld 
Lucio, than he held out his arms towards him, and Lucio rushed im- 
petuously into them. 

There was a general pause until Marco was able to speak. Then, 
after he had been unquestionably recognised as the corpus delicti, he 
delivered the dagger to his father, and requested him to hand it to 
Anafesto. 

Marco rose half up. “Do you know that dagger?” asked he. “Do 
you know the hand which aimed it at me?” 

Astonishment reigned around. The old man arose. His countenance 
was pale and rigid, his hands were crossed upon his breast. His breath 
seemed to fail him. 

“Tt is—my son’s dagger !” he at length stammered forth, in a low and 
—o- voice. ‘ Pass fit sentence upon the murderer, and do not spare 
the boy !” 

He then descended from the platform, took off the mantle, and sank 
fainting into Falieri’s arms. 

After a considerable time had elapsed, Anafesto again opened his eyes. 

“ Let him be brought here in chains,’’ said he. 
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While the menials of the law withdrew to execute this command, the 
Procurator Foscari arose. . 

“ A light is just breaking upon me with reference to this painful busi- 
ness,” he began. “The evening on which this sad affair took place I was 
at a friend’s house until midnight, and was just returning home across 
the Bridge of Sighs when I met Marco Falieri, who was coming from 
the direction of the Cornaro palace. He bowed, and passed on. Some 
hundred yards farther, a person masked brushed past me, after him. I 
went slowly on, but soon again heard hurried steps behind me. It was 
the masked man. I tried to stop him, and immediately recognised 
Giovanni Anafesto, but he quickly pushed me to one side, and hastened 
onwards. I suspected no evil, but rather some love adventure, which, 
unfortunately, is too much the fashion among our young noblemen.” 

The whole assembly was seized with mute astonishment and horror. 
Every one was silent, for none wished to wound the heart of the unhappy 
father more deeply than it was already wounded. 

“Yes,” said he, at length beginning to speak, “I myself now share 
your suppositions. I observed my son this morning, pale and haggard, 
wandering about with a restless, embarrassed air, the cause of which I 
could not explain. Oh God!—oh God!” he then exclaimed, wringing 
his hands, “have I deserved this? Must my grey head sink into the 
grave amidst disgrace and grief?” 

The messengers of the court, who had been sent in search of Giovanni, 
now returned, 

“Giovanni Anafesto has escaped to Dalmatia !” they reported. 

- The father turned paler still. “It is clear now !” cried he, as he tot- 
tered from the hall ; but at the door he turned, and said to the Signoria, 
* Do not think of the parent when you judge my offending child !” 


Falieri resumed his own place. “It is a sacred act of justice to pro- _ 


nounce you at liberty!” said he, turning to Lucio with a dignified air, 
but in the handsomest and most courteous manner. 

The sentence was published aloud, and Giovanni Anafesto was declared 
an outlaw. The scene between Marco and Lucio was truly affecting ; 
even old Cornaro looked upon the friends with less anger than usual. 

Marco recovered more speedily than could have been expected. Lucio 
Cornaro did not stir from his Dedside, and the balm of love which he 
poured into Marco’s heart greatly contributed to heal the wound of the 
sick man. To Marco and Lucio, Giovanni’s motives for having com- 
mitted the atrocious act were clear enough, although to others much 
mystery hung over them. Giovanni’s father had prophesied aright when 
he declared that his “ grey head would sink into the grave amidst grief 
and disgrace,” for his son’s infamy soon killed him. The family property 
fell to the republic, as it was one of its laws that no person who had been 
outlawed could inherit land. Giovanni quitted the dominions of the re- 
wanes and escaped to Albania, where, burning with hatred and revenge, 

e stirred up the restless chieftains, who with fire and sword ravaged the 

ssessions of the republic in the Epirus; men similar to himself, who, 
ke ferocious tigers, committed frightful devastations, and, laying waste 
the unfortunate country, respected neither the laws of God nor of man. 
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PETTICOAT YANKEEDOM. 
BY “OUR OWN” CORRESPONDENT. 


TE respect which lovely woman enjoys in America can be seen at 
once in the streets. They walk next the houses, and a man gets out of 
their way while throwing his cigar aside. In Boston, no smoking is 
allowed in the streets on account of the ladies, and the prohibition is 
strictly maintained. If a lady wishes to cross, she stops on the kerbstone. 
The first coachman who comes up stops, and allows her to cross, thus 
stopping a whole row of vehicles. If a driver were to be ungallant, and 
not obey a lady’s signal, the nearest policeman would compel him to do 
so. In America there are no cabs, except a few in the t cities. 
Hence ladies use, like every one else, the cars and omnibuses. If a lady 
open the door of a ’bus and find it full, the nearest gentleman gets out. 
It is the same in the trains and steamers, where ladies have their own 
cars and saloons, into which no gentleman is allowed admission unless 
ee by a lady. If the lady-cars are full, the new comer enters 
a gentlemen’s car, which by the mere fact is converted into a ladies’: the 
— rise, give her the best seat, refrain from smoking, and so on. 

his mode of behaviour is formally prescribed on the large river steamers. 
A printed placard is put up, regulating the behaviour of gentlemen 
towards ladies. In one paragraph, for instance, you read: The gentlemen 
are not to sit down to table till the ladies are seated. In another: Do 
not put your feet on chairs in the presence of ladies. Ina third: Do 
not spit on the carpet ; and so on. 

Ladies are most respectfully treated in hotels, every large one having 
a separate wing for them, separated, as far as possible, from the rest of 
the building. There is a special entrance to it, over which is painted, 
Ladies’ entrance. The door is guarded, and gentlemen are not admitted 
without ladies. If a gentleman wish to speak with a newly-arrived lady, 
he is shown into a separate parlour. The Jadies’ apartments are far more 
comfortably furnished than those of the gentlemen, and many of them 
find there a luxury which they are obliged to dispense with at home. For 
this reason, they are so pleased to get rid of the drawbacks of domesticity. 
Hence the hotel is the be-all and end-all for which all ladies tired of 
housekeeping yearn. A pouting wife may at times be brought to good 
humour by promising to send her for a month to an hotel. the other 
hand, a wife who wishes to bolt from her husband needs only proceed to 
the nearest hotel, where she is safe from all persecution. Travelling ladies 
can always reckon on finding good quarters, and if their division is full, 
room is made for them elsewhere. Generally, a couple of gentlemen- 
rooms are converted into lady-apartments. The gentlemen affected by 
the necessary arrangements readily yield. Besides, in many hotels there 
is a fashion of lodging the gentlemen after all the ladies have arrived. 
This rule is most prevalent in hotels lying off the main road. How 
rigorously it is maintained, will be seen from the following adventure 
which occurred to myself. 


A party of us, three gentlemen and a lady, made an excursion to the 
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Catskill mountains, the “ American Rigi.”” On the top of the mountain 
there is a large hotel, greatly frequented in summer. A good road runs 
to it from the station where you get out, and it is a drive of some hours 
ere you arrive. You are conveyed in omnibuses, which are always sent in 
sunlinens for a large party. an there is no reason to apprehend want 
of room. For all that, we resolved to make sure of a lodging by hirin 
a private vehicle, and preceding the rest of the party. Wee really arriv 
an hour before the rest, and began rejoicing at the success of our scheme, 
The hotel, as we heard, was nearly empty. The landlord promptly ad- 
vanced to welcome us, and our friend and his wife were at once given 
rooms. After this was done we fancied our turn would arrive, and readily 
laced ourselves in the hands of the host. But we were cruelly un- 
eceived. The man appeared as much surprised at our request for a 
room as we wereat his answer. He looked askant at us for a while, and 
then said, dryly, “ As gentlemen without ladies, you must wait till all 
the ladies have arrived.” All our efforts were fruitless: the Yankee 
remained inexorable. We must wait, whether we liked it or not! And 
this waiting lasted from ten a.m. till eleven P.., when the last omnibus 
drove up. When the female contents had been disposed of, we ventured to 
inquire how matters stood with us? “ Well, you can’t have a room. 
They are all filled with ladies, and you must sleep with twelve others on 
the dining-room floor.” That was the answer, and, at the same time, the 
reward for the long waiting and the private vehicle. Our European 
anger can be comprehended, and we asked our married friend to intercede 
for us. But it was all of no use: the rooms were really occupied, and 
all we could do was to give in. Our friend, however, employed a stra- 
tagem to escape at least from the dining-room floor. He introduced us 
to the landlord as distinguished foreigners (the D. F. ranks next to 
ladies, and then come members of the press). The result was, that he 
gave us his own room, and with this we must be satisfied, though it was 
an awful on 
Cases like this frequently occur, especially in summer, when the great 
heat sets in and everybody 4 on the move. "at this season an unmarried 
man is in a regular fix, and does not know what to do. If he wish to 
travel, he has a number of unpleasant eventualities to expect ; if he will 
not travel, but go into the backwoods, human existence is at an end; if he 
wish to travel, but avoid the main roads, he runs the risk of bad quarters, 
or none at all. Still he cannot stay at home, for the climate leaves him 
no peace—so what is he todo? A lady, a kingdom for a lady, if only 
for the trip—so sighs many a bachelor to himself at such moments. 
Europeans, too, who at first feel so delighted at travelling without a wife, 
pe soon alter their opinion in America. A single jaunt to Point So- ~ 
and-So suffices to convert them. At such times they appear very mild 
and despondent, and would be willing to carry a multitude of bandboxes 
if only wifey were with them. Luckily bandbox carrying is not necessary 
in America. The arrangements are so sensible that such nuisances are 
abolished. The traveller hands over his luggage immediately on entering 
the station. Two persons are standing at the door, one of whom takes 
charge of the traps, while the other delivers the checks. There is nothing 
pon for the luggage, which is free on all the lines. As for taking 
ickets, there is the most perfect license. You can do so at the office, if 
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there happen to be one, or during the journey. For this purpose the 
re are supplied with tickets, from which they cut off a portion to give 
the passenger, and retain the rest as a check. The result of this ar- 
rangement is, that waiting-rooms are unnecessary, and the traveller goes 
aboard the cars at once. Such rooms are only found at intermediate 
stations, where passengers change. The delivery of the luggage to the 
traveller is equally simple, and is not effected by the railway, but by so- 
called express companies. An express officer travels with every train, who 
walks through the cars before arriving at a station, and offers to look 
after the luggage. Any one who does not care to be bothered with it 
merely exchanges his mark and address for that of the company. The 
official gets the luggage together before the arrival of the train, and hands 
it to his people in the station. Here the company’s cart is waiting, and 
before the passenger reaches his house—the American generally calls in 
first at his office—his luggage is at home. 

For ladies these regulations possess special advantages. In the first 
place, they permit them to take a great deal of luggage with them, and 
they take full advantage of it. Their baggage usually consists of a per- 
fect Noah’s ark, large enough to contain the entire pra-diluvian creation. 
Like Noah, too, the American lady packs up everything which may have 
interest for posterity. This convenient ark allows boxes, bags, &e., to be 
dispensed with. e truth is, that every passenger is allowed but one 
luggage ticket, and henee is compelled to cram all into one trunk, What 
an advantage this is for ladies they learn practically. Except her ark, an 
American lady takes nothing with her beyond her reticule and parasol, 
and in most cases the husband carries the latter. 

A second advantage possessed by travelling ladies in America is con- 
nected with their personal movemeuts. As she has no trouble with 
luggage and office, she can go by herself to the station: protected as 
she is by the customs of society, she requires no male escort, or else a 
friend or brother conducts her to the car, and another friend awaits her 
at her destination. This feeling of personal security and liberty has a 
very favourable effect on the temper of the ladies. e female portion 
of an American train is quite different from what it is in Europe. Of 
course this feeling reacts on the men, Thanks to the regulations, an 
American lady travels like a goddess, She goes from city to city, as from 
one room into another. She feels at home everywhere, and the whole 
Union constitutes her boudoir. To travel with her is consequently a 
delight. Even the traveller who has no lady with him finds compensation 
in the society of the other ladies. A mere seat in a lady-waggon suffices 
to cheer one up. Still more pleasing is it on board the steamers that shoot 
across the great lakes with a party of beautiful daughters of the Union. 
Here we have, besides the bright exterior of the ladies, the remarkable 
elegance of the cabins. If Jupiter send a bright moonlight, the poetical 
picture, a piece of American romance, is perfect, Strangers who com- 
plain of the prose of American scenery and people, have certainly never 
travelled with pretty Yankee women. Otherwise they would have learned 
that the real poetry is to be found in the social institutions. — 

‘When an American lady starts on a tour, one thought occupies her be- 
fore all—whether she shall select a male protector or not. According to 
the customs of the country, she has a right, if she has not brought a vassal 
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with her from home, to select one from the rest of the travellers. The 
mode in which this is effected is very simple, The resolute lady steps 

to the man of her choice, and says: “ Sir, I am going to X-——. Will 
you have the kindness to protect me?’ “ Of course, miss.” This settles 
the affair. Perchance the gentleman addressed may add: “ But I am 
only going to O——.” ‘No consequence,” she replies ; “in that case 
we will remain together as far as O——.” When we have conversed 
together—she thinks, and so do we—he may perhaps go to X-——._ It 
is necessary to know what are the duties of such a protector. As a gene- 
ral rule, he has two things to do: firstly, he must his tongue when 
not spoken to; and, secondly, he must watch for every opportunity to be 
of service to his weak protégée. The reward he receives for his services 
varies, and is generally granted during the trip. The protector has 
the privilege of accompanying his charge everywhere, of entering the 
lady-car or saloon with her, of seating Tamagelf by her side, and waiting 
ale at table; in short, of playing the perfect gentleman, and looking 
down on his fellows who are not in the same position, as pariahs. The rest 
of the company, who are well acquainted with the roses and thorns of 
protectorship, on their side respect his position, and pay all due honour 
to the happy wretch. Should any unexpected obstacle occur, the pro- 
tector has only to call his charge, and it is at once removed. In truth, 
the lady always strives to save her protector from any unpleasantness. 
Immediately on entering the car or saloon, she at once surveys the ground, 
whose weak points are at once noticed. With an energy and a speed re- 
sembling that of the express train, they are seized on, and employed for 
the mutual benefit. The protector plays a passive part in all these evolu- 
tions, and eventually reposes pee mie the side of his commander- 
in-chief and under the national banner. For as at sea, the rule holds 
good in American society: the flag covers the cargo. _The end of a 
protectorate varies greatly, and depends entirely on the grace and temper 
of the protégée. By her way of dismissing him he can estimate his value 
as a gentleman. Merely to mention the more common forms of termina- 
tion, and exclude friendship and marriage, it is frequently a word of thanks 
or a look, but at times not even this, that the protégée grants on leave- 
taking. In the latter event, the protector merely bows, and quietly re- 
tires: he is not even allowed to ask the name of the lady he leaves behind 
him. In conclusion, an anecdote will supply an instructive lesson, as told 
me by an American lady : 

“I was once going,” so she told me, “ by steamer from New Orleans to 
Cincinnati. The trip was a most pleasant one. The weather was 
splendid ; the Mississippi and the Ohio were full of water, and I had a 
protector, who seemed to be a perfect gentleman. We had not been ac- 
quainted before the voyage, and had a delightful talk together. On 
taking leave he was so affected, that he implored me to keep him in mind, 
should I ever require a protector for life. This took place as we were 
crossing the landing-stage, and owing to a false step, I plunged into the 
river. Well, that was of no consequence, as I was fished out again 
directly ; but my protector, who had just sworn Oh, what do you sup- 
pose?” “ —_ in after you.” ‘Oh no; when I looked for him he was 
standing quietly ashore, and smoking acigar.” ‘“ And what did you do?” 
oar pave him a glance of contempt: he was crushed, and—drowned 


for ever. 
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Let us now visit the American lady at home. The houses are quite 
on the English style, and calculated for a single family, so that even 
bachelors, who take a house together, live en famille. Whenever in the 
household arrangements there is a difference of comfort, the advantage is 
entirely with the ladies. The mistress, and after her the eldest daughter, 
have the right to choose the rooms they like best. The other sisters 
exercise the same privilege, according to seniority. This is certainly facili- 
tated by the fact that father and brothers are absent on business the whole 
day, and during this period the ladies naturally rule the roast. The pro- 
eer for the occupation of the children is regulated by the mother or 

er substitute, the eldest daughter, whom all the younger members of the 
family are bound to obey. As a rule, the pat portion of the family 
holds the same position towards the male as at German courts the irre- 
ponsible monarch does towards the responsible ministry. 

At dinner and after it, when the family assemble in the parlour, the 
ladies take the most comfortable seats. If visitors call, the gentlemen 
surrender their chairs, but the ladies remain seated. The same is the 
case when a lady, who is speaking to her neighbour, addresses a third 
person. The gentleman addressed advances, and the other retires. At 
evening parties, which every family gives at least once a week, the 
gentlemen are true cavalieri serventi. They hand the ladies tea, ices, 
&c., and must not help themselves till they have performed this duty. 
The gentleman, who, as a reward, is allowed to escort a lady home, is 
delighted at the honour. Even in conversation the part taken by a man 
is more an accompaniment than a direct intervention. In order to be 
introduced to a lady, great difficulties have frequently to be overcome. 
There are certain forms which are not to be found in any Handbook of 
Etiquette. A word about them here will not be wasted. The best thin 
is to look about for an influential lady friend, whose advice is reques 
If she think well of the proposal, her intervention may be asked for, 
though in the most delicate manner. If she assent to this, it is your 
business to retire as far as possible out of sight, so as not to be a spec- 
tator of the negotiation. When the envoy extraordinary returns, you 
must not hasten to meet her, but get out of her way. It would be im- 
proper to press her for her report sooner than she thinks proper. Only 
at a distance, and secretly, you may read the result on her face, if you 
are not short-sighted. An unfavourable answer is not reported at all, 
but, if insisted on, is given as follows: ‘ Miss N. is now engaged. I am 
very sorry; it was not possible. I could not bore her so.” Such are the 
squalls which drive the unfortunate man out into the open sea. The 
fortunate man, whom his pilot steers safely into port, must employ equal 
caution. After he has been introduced, he must avoid betraying his in- 
tentions by any premature remark. Any rapid questioning or sympa- 
thising hints are most strictly prohibited, for the American, who sees in 
them an encroachment on his privacy, does not like them. American 
ladies possess an enormous talent in escaping awkward questions. They 
rattle off them like peas from the sides of a Monitor. They are equally 
well skilled in assuming the offensive. Although no man dare annoy 
them with questions, they possess the right of cross-examining other 
people, and satisfying their curiosity. Every man is expected to give 
them a distinct answer to their queries. It is of no use attempting to 
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escape by a side-wind or by-telling half truths, for they deduce the whole 
from the half. The silent or obstinate man, however, cannot escape a 
barbarous fate: the sharpest punishment that an American lady can 
invent awaits him. 

The latter are not fond of punishing, but, when they do so, it is in an 
exemplary manner. In the criminal code of American society there are 
three degrees of punishment. The first is when the offended lady cuts 
the criminal. The culprit, although allowed to appear in the presence of 
his judge, must not address her. In the second grade of punishment, the 
culprit must fly the presence of the insulted lady. As this punishment 
cannot always be easily carried out, it is rarely employed, and the court 
passes to the third grade, or outlawry. When this is employed, the judge 
behaves in the following manner: She summons all her female friends, 
explains the circumstance to them, and asks their sentence. Should it 
be “ guilty,” as is usually the case, the culprit is expelled from society, 
and forced to flee to other climes. The strict organisation of American 
society renders such a verdict most successful. 

The prospects of forgiveness are rather bad. The American lady re- 
cognises no moral obligation or reasons which render a pardon advisable. 
She feels at the most an interest in pardoning. But, should such a feel- 
ing be aroused, and pardon be granted, it does not help the pardoned 
man greatly. The most he acquires is a restitution to the status quo 
ante—that is to say, restoration to his position prior to introduction. He 
must then begin again from the beginning, and pass through all the 
stages, ere he is introduced again. How difficult this is, is seen from the 
fact that American ladies have usually a whole string of such introduced 
gentlemen, who only ascend the ladder step by step. As each step, when 
vacant, is immediately occupied, there is rarely room for a new comer. 
As a rule, a vacancy is only produced by death. A general promotion 
is a very rare occurrence, but, should it happen, there is great rejoicing 
in Israel. These friends are called, in the official language, precious 
stones, and there are as many varieties as in the mineral realm. Ladies 
talk about their jasper, onyx, opal, &e. The noblest is, of course, the 
diamond, who sits on the topmost round of the ladder. The gentleman 
upon this has nothing to apprehend, excepi that he may suddenly fall 
down—in consequence of a marriage. 

The reader desirous of understanding the criminal code of American 
ladies, must be acquainted with their prerogatives. Their number is as 
infinite as the caprices of a female heart. We can, therefore, merely 
mention the most important of them, which is, at the same time, the 
fountain-head of all the rest. We may call it the right to be married, 
just as French artisans have a right of labour. American ladies assert a 
claim to wedlock. They distinguish themselves from the former, how- 
ever, by the fact that they not only claim their privilege, but carry it 
into practical eflect. According to the American law, a love-letter 
addressed to an American spinster is regarded as a promise of marriage. 
The legal results of this system are extraordinary. Any one holding 
such a _ can go into court in the name of the recipient of it, and 
demand her in marriage to the man implicated. Usually brothers and 


friends undertake this office, mostly uninvited, and even against the wish 
of the young lady. 
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Owing to the elasticity of the idea of love and the speed and unbend- 
ing nature of the courts, the sentence is usually favourable to the plain- 
tiff. Two lines of writing are frequently sufficient to draw a verdict of 
“guilty” from the jury. And it must not be supposed that such 
sentences are not executed. I knew a case of a doctor residing in New 
Jersey who tried to escape from such a sentence, but was caught by the 
girl’s brothers at the station, and dragged off to church and married. 
The poor fellow eventually succeeded in escaping from the arms of his 
spouse, but was obliged to retire far west under a false name. The love 
monopoly of the ladies extended further in earlier times. In Connecticut, 
for instance, there was a statute by which, under a penalty of five 
pounds, no one was allowed to make love to a girl without the knowledge 
of her parents. It is true that such statutes no longer exist, and the 
courts, too, feel disposed to act more mildly, but the weight of public 
opinion has not decreased, and extends its influence far beyond the law. 
Such laws naturally influence the behaviour of the men. Contrary to 
the ladies, they are all distinguished by great reserve. An American is 
never heard talking loudly in the presence of a lady, and there is a con- 
ventional moderation of voice, which everybody knows and observes. At 
the same time, the number of subjects fitted for ladies’ ears is much 
smaller in America than Europe; many things we talk openly about 
must not be mentioned there. For instance, Teas at a dinner-party 
asked the lady of the house where she bought her excellent potatoes ; 
and heard afterwards that she evaded the question because it was not 
proper. Through such reserve American gallantry acquires a certain 
dryness and roughness. They perform all these chivalrous duties with 
the looks of a debtor who wishes to pay honestly. And the ladies accept 
the homage offered on the same terms. No word, no squeeze, no flash- 
ing glance rewards the cool knight, who is only too glad to remain cold 
—cold to his very heart. 

A malicious man might be inclined to compare this sort of gallantry 
with the state of siege declared in Europe over insurgent cities and states. 
The well-meaning, for whose protection it is intended, are glad of it, and 
willingly accept the inconveniences connected with it ; while the malcon- 
tents are kept by it within bounds. And here, as elsewhere, a procla- 
mation is merely required in order to restore tranquillity and order. 
When I was returning from the grand tour through the United States, 
I experienced this myself at the last station before reaching New York. 
When the train stopped, the landlord of the railway hotel entered the 
waggon, and shouting, ‘“ Gentlemen, five minutes to take a drink,” in- 
vited us to get out. I accepted his invitation in good faith, but had 
scarce got out when the train started. My annoyance was great ; within 
an hour—it was nine r.M.—I should have been able to reach my cozy 
quarters in Broadway. I loaded the landlord with reproaches, and he 
acknowledged his error, but could do no more. As I continued to abuse 
him, and, producing my ticket as a member of the press, threatened to 
nape him, he left the room with hanging head. Ere long, however, 

is two daughters made their appearance, and said to me, from a dis- 
tance, “ Will you kindly take a cup of tea with us?’’ That was to say, 
os state of siege is declared. I was forced to capitulate and accept the 
offer, 
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There are fops everywhere, and in America as well, though fewer here 
than elsewhere. Still the boasting of a fop is not tolerated. In the 
event of a fat boasting of a bonne fortune, true or false, he is—horse- 
whipped. Two, three, or four comrades combine and let the fellow feel 
the weight of their arms. If the motive be not in all cases chivalrous, 
still the girl’s reputation is saved. Even worse fares the man who ven- 
tures to insult a woman publicly. All who are witnesses of it hurry up 
and repulse the insolent aggressor. Woe to the man, however, who 
insults a lady and assails her feminine honour. A bullet through the 
head from the hand of a husband, father, brother, or friend, is the least 
that awaits him. The murderer is certainly put upon his trial, but the 
jury will acquit him, after that public opinion has done so beforehand. 
Even a husband, who has the reputation of not treating his wife well, 
does not escape certain awkward consequences. His integrity of character 
is suspected, and his commercial credit suffers as a natural result. In this 
way, then, everything combines to protect woman’s position—custom, 
morals, and the law; we may even add, nature. An American, who had 
daughters and no son, one day informed me that his wife had just borne 
him another girl, the fifth. ‘“ Really, Mr. B.,” I remarked, “ five girls are 
too much of a good thing.” ‘ What is to be done ?” he itiend. “the 
social privilege of our wives is so great that even nature can do nothing 
against it.” 

The advantageous position of American women naturally reacts on 
themselves. They know that public opinion protects them, and hence 
they display great security and calmness. In the parlour and on the 
street, in the church and the station, their demeanour is always the same. 
I never saw an American lady embarrassed. She has no fear of a crowd, 
and American matrons and girls may frequently be seen at places to 
which a European man or lad would not go, dneugh fear of rough 
treatment. In the same way she has no plague with lady’s-maids and 
servants; she goes out alone and returns home alone. Even brothers 
and sisters are not always regarded as the most agreeable companions. 
If she desire a companion in reality, she chooses him herself. In this 
respect she is entirely free. The American daughter has her own con- 
nexions, and pays and receives visits, of which her parents are ignorant. 
The parlour is at her disposal, as well as at that of any other member of 
the family, and no control is exercised over her. Europeans, who have 
not been long in the country and notice such things, are frequently 
astounded at them. Frenchmen, more especially, cannot understand the 
dégagé, manner of these young republicans, and are easily inclined to 
ascribe it to their own irresistibility. Generally, however, they pay 
quickly and severely for their mistake. For though an American girl 
may seem so bold and reckless, she is not the less delicate and full of fine 
feeling. What is permitted to herself, she does not, on that account, 
permit a man to do. This would not only oppose her feeling of inde- 
pendence, but even more, her feminine dignity. The latter feeling is 
extraordinarily sharp in the American women, and you will not find any 
without it; it is innate. All the circumstances surrounding her, too, 
are of a nature to keep the feeling aroused. At home, at school, in the 
city or in the country, there is always something to remind her of her 
dignity. ‘The father addresses her as a gentleman, her mother treats 
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her as an equal, her brothers are polite and attentive to her. Teachers, 
male and female, continually remind her of her dignity. Hence it is the 
great idea by which every American woman is ruled. If Montecuculi 
said that in war three things are needed—money, money, money—so 
can the American lady say, that for true ladyism are needed dignity, 
dignity, and dignity. Even little girls playing with their dolls have 
their notions about dignity, as the following anecdote will show: 

I was spending a few days at Trenton Falls, a romantically situated 
hotel on the falls of the same name. A large verandah runs all along 
the house, in which mothers generally sat with their children. One 
afternoon, as I was walking up and down with a friend, a little five- 
year-old girl ran backwards towards us. As she must have fallen, I 
caught her in my arms. She at once leaped back, looked at me angrily, 
and declared, “ I do not allow you to touch me.” 

As we have seen, the nature of every American woman is composed of 
two elements: dignity and independence. We may call the first the 
north, or negative, the second the south, or positive, pole of the female 
magnet. Let us assume that this magnet is affected at its southern pole 
by some external influence. Active reaction at once sets in. The north 
pole acts against the south, because it is disposed to obey the law of 
attraction ; and the south pole reacts against the north, because it inter- 
feres in extraneous affairs. The struggle, once begun, does not cease, 
but goes on till one pole or the other has gained the mastery. The 
question now is, which shall succumb to the other? The various answers 
" to this question produce a different grace, according as dignity yields to 
independence, or vice versa. In reality, both cases occur, and in so far 
there are two sorts of female grace in America: but the latter event is 
the more usual, and constitutes the rule. When such is the case, nothing 
can be conceived more graceful. 

ha is the result of grace, and is most original in America, con- 
sequently deserving our special notice. We will follow the description of 
a Frenchman, who has written about the coquetry of American ladies, 
although we correct his errors. A young man and a young woman 
meet and form an acquaintance. They discover a congeniality of tastes, 
and the young woman invites the young man to visit her. The latter 
arrives to tea, and miss introduces him to her parents, or does not do so 
—it depends upon their being at home. They converse in the most 
frank manner, and the young man takes leave at the usual hour. If, as 
he retires, Miss Smith says, “ I hope to see you again soon,” the con- 
nexion is established, and runs its ordinary course. There are, however, 
no painful dreams, no deep sighs, no‘alarm as to the future. Everything 
is calm, quiet, and transparent as a nursery tale. The youthful American 
does not indulge in any illusions ; he knows the positive value of things, 
and does not consider himself an Adonis because his attentions are 
accepted with thanks. He continues his business or studies without in- 
terruption, and only thinks of his beloved in his leisure hours. Every 
young man paying attentions to a girl in America is called a beau, even 
though he may be as ugly as the deuce. The beau, if doing a good 
trade, or possessing means of his own, at times sends the belle flowers, 
new pieces of music, or other presents of no great value. The belle, in 
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turn, nets him a purse, or makes him a cravat. All this is unimportant, 
but a thing that oversets our European notions is, that the couple under- 
take walks and excursions, drive out together, and drink milk or eat 
ices at a third spot, without any witness. And what scenes they have 
together! We will sketch from nature : 


SCENE FIRST. 

(The scene is the corner of a street: the beau is waiting, without 
anxiety or impatience. After Miss Smith has looked at the clock, she 
puts on her bonnet and joins him.) 

Tue Beav. Good day, miss; how are you ? 

Miss Situ. Very well, sir; and how are you? 

T. B. First-rate, 1 thank you, You were very punctual. 

M. S. I did not wish to keep you waiting. 

T. B. That is very kind of you—always gracious and kind. 

M. S. How could I help wishing to please you. You are so attentive 
and polite. 

. B. Where are you going? 

. 8. To make purchases in Twelfth-street. 

- B. Will you permit me to accompany you ? 

. S. Certainly. 

- B. What are you going to buy ? 

. 8. A silk dress for mother, some Swiss lace for myself, and knitting 
les for my little sister. 

. B. Your sister promises well ? 

M.S. Yes. I think she will be pretty. 


sent or future time can sustain a contest with you. 


S. 
B 
B 
S. I am going into this store. 
B. And I am going to inquire the price of cotton. 
S. I think I heard it had risen. 
B. 
another rendezvous for to-morrow ? 

M. S. Certainly; but I cannot get away before five o’clock. You 
will not wait for me at the same corner; I will go down the street on the 
left hand. 

T. B. Very well, I shall be there. Good-by, miss. 

M. S. Good-by. 


SCENE SECOND. 
(A country inn; the horse is baiting. Miss Smith eating an ice, and 
the beau swallowing a sherry cobbler.) 
T. B. It is a glorious evening. 


. B. She will never be equal to you, that is impossible. j 
| M. S. Gallantry renders you unjust; in three or four years you will 
see that I am only a Cinderella by her side. 

T. B. No beauties are comparable with yours, and no lady of the pre- 
! 
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M. 8S, Yes, this gentle breeze is refreshing after the t heat we 
have had. The thermometer rose to 99 deg., and father says that 
is nothing, for it will rise to 110 deg., as it did last year. 

T. B. We shall not know what to do. 

M. S. We shall go to the sea-side. 

T. B. I shall be very sorry to see you go away. 

M. S. Come with us. 

T. B. Impossible. I intend to speculate in buffalo hides, which will 
take me to the west. 

M. S. My good wishes accompany the business. 

T. B. It must succeed, as soon as you take the slightest interest in it. 

M.S. I have always noticed with pleasure that your judgment is 
sound, and your oilealitiied rapid. 

T. B. Yes, I can, without flattering myself, say that in our town there 
is not a better or quicker reckoner than I am—just as in the whole of 
the United States there is no other lady who has such pure and exquisite 
blue eyes as yours. 

M. 8. You are too gallant. 

T. B. I only speak the truth. 

M. 8. We must be starting. 

T. B. I am at your orders, miss. 

M. 8. And pray drive quickly. I have invited a young beau to tea, 
who has just been introduced to me, and is really very nice. 


T. B. I will put the horse at a sharp trot, so that the gentleman may 
not be tired of waiting. 


SCENE THIRD. 
(The family _— Tea has been drunk, and the beau is on the 
point of taking leave.) 
M. 8. I wish to speak to you. 
T. B. At your orders. 
M.S. Your visits are too frequent; people are beginning to notice 
that we often walk out together; I shall not flirt with you any longer. 


T. B. As you please, miss, I have the honour to take my leave of 
you. 


M. Good-by. 


There is no instance of a repulsed beau refusing to obey the commands 
of his belle. 


The liaison just described is called in America a flirtation. Every 
American man and every American lady must have had such a flirtation 
once in their lives. It would be an error, however, to suppose that the 
Yankees have a permanent tendency to flirt; on the contrary, the pro- 
pensity does not last long, and the period of flirtation is short. ‘The 
young people are aware of this, and ridicule those who go beyond 
bounds. Of a girl or a young man nothing worse can be said than: She 
is a flirt ; or, He is a lady’s man. As we have seen, flirtation has its two 
sides: on the one hand, the girl wishes to enthral the young man and 
make him feel her supremacy; on the other, she is afraid of falling into 
the snare herself, and hence holds back. The whole thing is an amusing 
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game, that imitates the forms of love—an exercise of the feelings. Still, 
experience teaches that it does not always remain mere sport, and that 
flirtation has its practical purpose also. This purpose is the study of 
men’s characters—a study for which an American woman has an im- 
mense passion. In this study, however, she would not make any great 

rogress, if she had not a third thing to assist her beside her dignity and 
independence. ‘This is the excellent education which the American girl 
enjoys, and without which she could effect nothing. This deserves a 
little closer investigation. 

In no country is so much expended on the education of girls as in the 
United States. It lasts not only longer, but is better and more thorough 
than in Europe. The girls generally go to school up to their eighteenth, 
sometimes their twentieth, year. During this period they are not only 
well grounded, but their learning ranges over a vast variety of subjects. 
Tn the schools no great weight is attached to learning foreign languages, 
although the great talent of American girls in that respect is notorious, 
but more time is bestowed on the practical sciences, history, botany, &c. 
Nearly every American girl has her herbal, and continues it even after 
leaving school. Another subject, unusual among us, but greatly studied 
there, is trigonometry. Nor are music and drawing neglected. 

As I have stated, the girls go to school without any escort, and it is 
an interesting sight to see the tall students, many of marriageable age, 
going in bands through the streets, bearing bundles of books. There is 
another custom peculiar to the American seminaries. Now and then 
the male friends of the young ladies attend at the examinations. The 
gallant visitors have thus an opportunity to observe the progress of the 
young ladies in the sciences and belles lettres. A discharged beau is at 

iberty here to take a silent revenge on his belle, if she happen to break 

down. On the other hand, many a life-union has been aed in this 
way. M..von Bibesko, the deceased Russian envoy at Washington, 
formed the acquaintance of his wife at a college. But when the American 
miss leaves her university, she often has more in her head than many an 
Oxford man, who fancies muddy port the height of human felicity. 

But my subject has unwittingly attained such dimensions, that I must 
reserve the further consideration of it for another letter. I trust that the 
present instalment will be perused with interest, as the contribution of 
one who has had peculiar facilities for studying the question of female 
rights and wrongs in the United States. 
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NEITHER to the Lizard nor to the Land’s End need we go; our 
trip will take us but fifty miles from London; our start is from one 
of its western suburbs, at half-past seven o’clock on a morning 
towards the end of September. Our first destination is the wharf 
at London Bridge, whence start the Harwich steamers. We drive 
along the quiet streets and squares which run parallel with the 
northern side of Oxford-street, meeting now and then greengrocers 
returning with their fresh fruit and vegetables from Covent Garden, 
or fish-carts laden with “ocean spoil in ocean-smelling osier,” till 
we reach Farringdon-street. Here we fall into the stream that 
now flows in every direction from the eastern end of London to 
supply the daily wants of its millions of food-requiring inhabitants; 
butchers’ carts obstruct our progress at every step, the very air is 
redolent of uncooked beef and mutton, every shop is a butcher’s 
or a poulterer’s, every opening looks a lane of meat. On, past 
Newgate, with its black stone walls; by the Post-oflice, between 
the Mansion House and the Exchange, hardly yet awake to the 
bustle which will so soon disturb it; by the Monument, looking 
gloomily down on the many shops, packed full of golden pine- 
apples and pale yellow oranges, that cluster at its feet; and so on 
towards Thames-street, to find ourselves apparently jammed up 
altogether in it by a crowd of heavy coal-waggons, luggage vans, 
carts loaded with manufacturers’ goods, some trying to go in the 
same, some in an — direction to ourselves, through the 
narrow dirty streets that lead to London Bridge. Soon our 
luggage-laden cab is surrounded by men with large brass labels 
hung round their necks; inquiries are made as to “the boat” we 
mean to reach. The answer given, we are told, “ You'd best get 
out and walk then, ma’am; there ain’t five minutes to spare, and 
the street’s blocked up half a mile or more.” Assurances that it 
yet wants more than half an hour of the starting time are of little 
use; the cabman of course agrees with the porters, so we yield, and 
selecting two from the crowd, watch them as they lift the boxes 
from the cab and repack them on their backs, with an ease that 
even a Turkish hamal might envy. Under the very noses of the 
horses, between the wheels of the heavy waggons, along the nar- 
rowest of pavements, down dirty steps, and across the equally dirty 
decks of four or five steamers, beyond which lies the Harwich boat, 
we are at last on deck. Our hamals have threaded their way 
there some minutes before us, and now wait for the double fee the 
claim on each package for carrying it along the crowded street. We 
point to a clock opposite, and show them that we have yet twenty 
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“minutes to wait. ‘So you have, ma’am, but you might have been 


stuck up t uarters of an hour if you’d stayed in the cab,” is 
the only rejoinder they think it necessary to make. Many persons 
are already on board, and several more follow us. Pretty punctually 
we start. Wind and tide are both against us, but the morning is 
beautiful, and the river looks bright and clean in the sunshine. 
As we pass the Pool, with its crowd of masts, and get into the 
more open water, we meet many a vessel taking advantage of a 
favourable wind, and coming with all her sails spread into London 


rt. 
At Blackwall, and again at Gravesend, our steamer stops for 
ngers, and then we are really on our way for Walton-on-the- 
aze, the place “ beyond the rail” to which our voyage now takes 
us. Very smooth is our passage until we reach what we are told 
is called “the rolling ground,” and then “ marine effects” become 
visible among some of the passengers of the Queen of the Thames; 
but Walton ine for some time, been in sight, and soon the cry of 
¢ Luggage for Walton!” followed by that of “ Now for Walton!” 
and the screech produced by letting off the steam, announce that 
our voyage is at anend. “ At an end?” did we say. Far from 
that; we are yet nearly two miles from the sands, which look so 
soft and golden on the shores of Walton. A large black boat, 
manned by some half-dozen men, rocks beneath us; in this, the 
luggage having preceded us, we must take a seat for a second 
voyage before we are landed on the Essex coast. Following 
others, and more than half blinded by the steam which is rushing 
out at the paddle-wheels, we descend the steps at the steamer’s side; 
as we hem the bottom a strong arm encircles our waist, and we 
are lifted, not into the boat, for a wave has rolled it at least a 
couple of yards from the steamer, but into mid-air, and there held 
till another wave rolls it back again; then we are pitched, gently 
and carefully, but decidedly pitched, into the boat, alighting, per- 
haps, on a huge basket covered with black, and causing a shout of 
“Take care of the ladies’ bonnets!” or perchance finding our feet 
on the top of our own hamper, in ‘obese stored the “ comes- 
tibles” with which we have thought it necessary to provide our- 
selves. All are righted at last; the men take their oars; children 
who have been parted from their mothers to be carried into the 
boat, and who have screamed incessantly ever since, are restored to 
the maternal arms, and become quiet; the boat dances more than 
is agreeable, but the old sailors declare that the sea is as “ smooth 
as a millpond;” people begin to talk, and one youth in a suit of 
checked tweed of a somewhat sporting shape asks the old sailor at 
the bow of the boat if he knows “ wien won the Leger?” The 
old man evidently has not the slightest idea what the question 
means, but he replies, “I haven’t heard tell, sir; but if it’s any- 
thing worth knowing, I don’t doubé ’twill be in our paper next 
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week.” We are nearing the pier, but not yet are we to land; the 
tide has run down so fast, that there is no water to carry in our 
heavily-laden boat; our next move, therefore, is to be into a cart! 
This, drawn by two horses, and spread with clean straw, is backed 
to the edge of the boat; as many as can stand in it are jolted some 
fifty yards, and then deposited on the wet sands; the cart returns 
for the rest of the passengers, and the boat, thus lightened, floats 
to the pier with the luggage. It is not difficult to obtain lodgings 
at this time of the year, for almost every window offers apartments. 
On the south cliff the houses are pretty and comfortable-looking, 
and this is evidently the aristocratic part of Walton; but the nort 
cliff looks quieter, and is nearer the sea and the bathing-machines, 
and has, therefore, attractions for us. Here we find a clean, gaily- 
furnished cottage close to the beach; its wooden walls promise no 
great protection from cold, but the sun is shining, the wind in the 
west, and the headland, which gives to Walton its modern appel- 
lation of “on the Naze,” protects our cottage on its northern side. 
We forget the possible approach of an easterly gale, and unwarily 
strike a bargain with the civil landlady of the sea-side cottage for 
a week’s possession of sundry bedrooms with white dimity hang- 
ings, and a sitting-room in muslin draperies, for a very moderate 
sum. 

As is usual at sea-side places, rows of lodging-houses run along 
the beach; behind them are the shops of Walton, and behind 
these, again, is the church, a peculiarly ugly red-brick building 
with a square tower, and without a ne Indeed, the absence of 
clocks is one of the features, or rather want of features, of Walton; 
the only approach to a public timepiece is the face of a clock over 
the door of the Bazaar, and as the hands with which this disc is 
furnished have never been known to move, they do not help one 
much. However, the Waltonites evidently care little about time; 
no railway-table disturbs their placid routine; the great events of 
their days are the going and returning of the London. boat: 
when she turns the corner from Harwich, it is supposed to 
be ten o’clock in the morning; when she first appears off the Red 
Lighthouse, on her way from London, four o’clock in the after- 
noon is about the time: anything more exact than this is not re- 
quired by these people “ beyond railways.” Nor is their indiffe- 
rence as to the knowledge of passing events less remarkable; news- 
papers are all but unknown, and the events they tell come so 
slowly to Walton, that it-would have been possible for Miiller to 
have made his voyage to America, returned to England—nay, 
even been induced by the pious eloquence of Dr. Cappell to admit 
the justice of his sentence by his dying words, “Ich habe es 
gethan”—before the people at Walton had been made aware of 
the murder of Mr. Briggs. The news of the great gunpowder 
explosion at Erith was six days travelling to Walton; but the 
people there are quite content with the information they get in the 
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once-a-week arrival of the Essex Mercury, and with the mixture of 
truth and fiction imparted to them by its only companion, Lloyd’s 
Penny Paper! Railway speed has, as yet, in no way reached this 
peaceful village. 

We make an early inquiry as to bathing facilities; the fine 
smooth sand and gently-sloping beach ensure its pleasantness, 
and are rather startled when, on inquiring of a good-tempered- 
looking man, who hangs about the machines, where the “ guides” 
—z.e. women-bathers—are to be found, he replies, “ I’m the only 
es ma’am. Bless you, I’ve bathed all the ladies at Walton for 
the last five-and-thirty years; you'll never want a woman again to 
put. you into the sea when once I’ve done it.” And he was right; 
assisted by no woman’s hand have we ever with such readiness 
quitted the protecting awning as when drawn from it by the strong 
arm of the Walton bather. 

But other requirements introduce us to the shops of Walton. 
Many of these, the butcher’s, the baker’s, and the grocer’s—the last 
of whom combines in his two windows the temptations of a Fort- 
num and Mason and a Howell and James—are much like those we 
meet with in other country towns; but our search after fish, vege- 
tables, fresh butter, poultry, or eggs, is rewarded by an introduction 
to vendors very diferent to those found within the reach of rail- 
ways. Wooden huts, some of them on wheels, so that they can 
be rolled away when “ the season” is over, are the usual habitations 
of those who in the early morning come in their well-laden carts 
from the neighbouring villages to spend their day and sell their 
country produce in Walton. 

Two or three very small whiting on a board in front of one of 
these huts induce us to inquire whether its mistress, a lady in a flat 
squashed bonnet and pin-fastened robe of black stuff, has any more 
fish within. “No, never a bit; that’s a night’s work; a pretty 
livelihood, isn’t it?” is the response; but this is far from all we 
have to hear. The speaker, rejoicing in a new listener, launches 
forth into a description of many aches and pains to which she is 
victim, thence branching off to the struggles of her widowhood, 
pointing, as she does so, to the scarcely perceptible remains of a 
fluted cap beneath the squashed bonnet, and te ling how her “ old 
man” went out one night to catch lobsters, and how the next 
morning his boat was found by other fishermen unguided by his 
hand, for death had seized him as he sailed, and all that the boat 
brought home was the corpse of its master, and, adds the widow, 
“One lobster; the poor innocent critter, as he had caught afore he 
died.” Our sympathy both with her pains and losses is ready, and 
we venture to recommend for the spasms with which she is troubled 
a little brandy or peppermint, when, “I have a’ took sommat of 
that sort once or twice, but I can’t abear spirits,” is the reply——an 
assertion the truth of which our further acquaintance with the 
fisherman’s widow leads us greatly to doubt. 
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A few steps on, another hut displays in its latticed window some 
tempting rolls of butter, — on one side by new laid eggs, 
on the other by a basket of fresh boiled shrimps. Its mistress, a 
tall, good-humoured woman, is packing and preparing to carry after 
a customer a heavily-laden basket, while her husband looks on and 
smokes his pipe in unaiding laziness. “Ah! you don’t know how 
fond she is of waiting on that ere old gentleman,” is the conscience- 

uieting reply with which he stops our remark that the weight of . 
the basket makes it fitter for man’s than woman’s porterage. 

Passing through the village, we find ourselves just beyond the 
church on the road to Kirby, one of the three parishes, Thorpe and 
Walton being the other two, that have added to their names the 
appendage of Le Soken, a title derived from some old Saxon word, 
and denoting certain privileges and immunities to which these 
villages have long laid claim. The lord of these three manors, 
or “The Lord of the Sokens,’ as he is called, was formerly an im- 
portant personage, had his own ecclesiastical court, with its official 
principal, could grant marriage licenses, prove wills, and decide 
spiritual causes, could secure from arrest for debt, save by his own 
bailiffs, all who lived within his territory, and could grant leases 
within the Sokens.* But recent acts of parliament have greatly 
curtailed these privileges. 

The three parishes of Thorpe, Kirby, and Walton are also united 
into one vicarage, though each has its own church and school. 
The churches of Thorpe and Kirby are handsome buildings, with 
high towers and chimes of bells, but that of Walton can certainly 
boast no architectual beauty. It has been built about forty years, 
principally out of the materials of an older church, which formerly 
stood at some considerable distance from the site of the present one, 
but which, with the land around it, was gradually washed away by 
the sea; indeed, the loose, friable soil of this part of Essex appears 
to have fallen an easy prey to the encroaching waves. Tradition 
says that the town wall of Walton originally extended five miles 
from the present coast, and the wooden groynes, or, as they are 
familiarly called, “ shies,” which at very pee intervals are placed 
along the beach, thereby interfering much with the pleasure of a 
stroll on the soft sands, give evidence of the care still thought 
necessary to protect Walton from the incursions of the sea. 

Sauntering along the road towards Kirby, a guide-post on the 
left hand tells us we are one mile from Frinton. We turn into the 
lane towards which it points, and stopping continually to gather 
the blackberries, which hang ina profusion of purple bunches from 
the hedges, we find ourselves in about half an hour opposite the 
most diminutive of churches, its tiny proportions completely 
mantled with ivy, and its small churchyard all but destitute of 
graves; “for,” said the old woman to whom we expressed our 
surprise at finding none of these mementoes of mortality, “ where 


* Morant’s “ History of Essex.” 
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there be so few to live as there be in Frinton, in course there must 
be few to die.” The whole parish, we learnt, consists but of three 
houses, but there is service held in the church every Sunday even- 
ing, and the sermons preached there draw so many listeners from 
other places, that its narrow limits are often crowded by its con- 
tion. 

“1 rinton may also be reached from Walton by a walk along the 
breezy cliffs, which here rise two or three hundred feet from the 
shore, or, if the tide be low, by the sands, less intercepted by the 
“ shies” at this than at the other end of Walton. Or the walk may 
be extended another mile towards the villages of Great and Little 
Holland, through lanes now glowing with the scarlet berries of the 
thorn and the , and haws of the wild roses. Much has been 
said and written of the beauty of the Devonshire lanes, their high 
banks, sometimes rising thirty feet, overhung with tangled masses 
of bright flowers — pendent shrubs, their narrow road-line 
bordered by its silver rivulet; but lovely as these lanes often are, 
there is monotony in their uninterrupted length, and great incon- 
venience in their narrowness. To us the lanes of Kent and Essex 
are far more attractive; wide and open, the hedgerows low enough 
to give a view beyond them of the soft green meadows, or the fields 
in golden readiness for harvest, now in autumn rich in coral berries, 
but in May and June clothed in the pure white flowers of the 
thorn, interspersed with wreaths of delicate pink roses, as though 
they had put on bridal dresses for the wedding of fair young spring 
with jovial summer; here a gate through which a flock of sheep 
poke their silly faces, there a yellow thatched cottage, with blue- 
eyed children in its little garden, now an opening in the hedge- 
row, which gives a view of and brings a fresh breeze from the sea, 
then a long interruption in the lane caused by an old farm-house, 
its yard alive with pigs and poultry, and its gate open to receivea 
corn-laden waggon drawn by a team of horses, whose soft tingling 
bells make pleasant music; all this is found in the lanes round 
Walton, and makes them, we think, more full of picturesque beauty 
than the far-famed lanes of Devonshire and Cornwall. 

One day as we passed the Clifton, an hotel at the southern 
entrance of Walton, we saw an announcement that a ventriloquist 
was to exhibit his talents that evening in the assembly-room of the 
hotel; and a few hours later we found ourselves there among an 
audience of some fifty or sixty people, our companions being prin- 
cipally the tradespeople of the village, with a sprinkling af late 
visitors, and some of the boatmen of the place. Nothing could be 
more orderly than the assemblage, who entered fully into the very 
clever imitations of the ventriloquist; occasionally the applause 
was, perhaps, a little more boisterous than it might have been in 
more aristocratic circles, and once or twice a dissentient opinion 
was audibly expressed as to the representation of a character drawn 
from the same rank as themselves, but the whole party, at the con- 
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clusion of the two hours’ amusement, were, I fancy, of the same 
opinion oi’ an old boatman who sat next us. “ Well, ma’am,” he 
said, as he rose when the National Anthem gave its usual signal 
for departure— well, to my mind, the gentleman’s given us an 
uncommon good shilling’s worth, and I thank him kindly for it.” 
It was pitch dark when we came out at a little before ten o’clock, 
and when on reaching home we a our surprise that the 
gas had all been turned off, our landlady’s reply was, “ Why, you 
see, we mostly turn in at nine o'clock here, and what’s the good 
of burning gas when folks be abed and asleep?” So the lamps at 
Walton are all put out at half-past nine, and the place is left in 
darkness through the quiet hours of the night. Very quiet were 
these hours for the first four or five nights of our visit; sunny 
days, with soft western winds, were followed by brilliant starlight 
nights, quite still save that the waves ran gently up and down the 
sandy shore, making a monotonous but not unpleasing sound; the 
dark horizon was broken at intervals by the beacons lighted at 
Stone Point, the Languard Fort, the Gunfleet, and other places 
of danger on this and on the opposite Harwich coast, while the 
lamp at the pier-head was the only light displayed in the little 
town of Walton. But soon “a change came o'er the spirit of our 
dream ;” splashing rain against our windows, and the surging rush 
of the waves beneath them awoke us one night to the knowledge 
that the equinoctial gales were asserting their right to arrive, and 
that the wind was blowing hard from the north-east. Very 
melancholy was the aspect of affairs the next morning; the rain 
had ceased, but the tide was rising, and with it the cold east wind, 
bellowing round the corner of our house, and tearing in through 
every crack of its thin wooden walls, while the great waves curled 
wildly far above the little esplanade, covering it with briny 
showers, rendering all approach to our front gate impossible, and 
as the tide still rose, inundating our garden, and throwing its 
5 against the windows of our sitting-room! ‘The donkeys and 
the donkey-carriages that until now had taken their daily stand 
near the pier had all disappeared, the camera obscura in its circular 
wooden house was close shut, and its mistress, who added to this 
speculation the more profitable one of baskets of rosy apples and 
bloomy plums to tempt the strollers on the beach, had not ven- 
tured on her usual display; groups of fishermen were standing on 
the pier, watching the boats attached to it, as the waves washed 
over and threatened to sink them, while the coast-guardmen swept 
the horizon with their telescopes, and spoke of wrecks that must 
ensue if the wind did not soon moderate its violence. All day 
long the sky had been a dark, dull grey, but just before he set, 
the sun shone forth beneath a purple cloud in crimson splendour, 
tinging the waves, as they now rolled up again in the rising tide, 
with a rosy hue, and throwing upwards its rays of storm-portend- 
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ing red and gold. The next day the sun shone brightly, but the 
cruel wind blew on; large pieces of wood came floating up with 
the tide, telling sad tales of sunken boats. On the sands off the 
Languard Fort we saw rolling helplessly, as the waves beat against 
her, a fine brig that had been wrecked there during the night; 
she had sunk so deep in the sand, they told us, that she must go 
to pieces, but many small fishing-smacks surrounded her, and were 
saving her crew and cargo. 

The time fixed for our departure had arrived, but little chance 
did there seem of our being able to get away. The steamer from 
Harwich passed on her way to London, but no boat could venture 
from the pier at Walton. Sad looked the pretty daughter of our 
landlady, as she watched the steamer pursuing its troubled course, 
unmet by the Walton boatmen. A day or two before, we had been 
admitted into her confidence. A carte de visite, representing a 
youth, apparently of very literary tastes, for he stood in a library, 
surrounded by books and statues, had been shown us by the pretty 
damsel who with blushes and happy smiles confessed that she was 
“only waiting” till the original of the picture, who lived at 
Ipswich, had established himself, not even as a bookseller, but “in 
the public line.” Doubtless the fair fiancée knew of one passenger 
for Walton on board that steamer, and, like the maiden in the song, 
would fain have seen the boatmen 


Bend strongly on their oars, 
To bring her love again. 


But there was no hope for her, no hope for us; that day and the 
next, and yet again the next, the gales blew on; the third day the 
wrecked brig had disappeared, and now, save the black smoke of 
some distant steamer, there was nothing to break the view, till night 
brought out again the beacons on the coast. 

On the fourth day we inquired of our landlady how long these 
gales generally lasted. ‘“ Sometimes a month, at this season of the 
year,” was the encouraging reply. Our next inquiry was by what 
other means than the steamer we might reach London. “ Wh 
there’s the ’bus, to be sure,” she said, “to meet the train at Cok 
chester. It starts at a quarter before six every morning, and runs 
into Colchester in time for the third-class train. It’s eighteen miles 
to the town, and one on to the station!” Nineteen miles in an 
omnibus to reach a railway, with the necessity of rising before five 
o'clock on a cold October morning, and then to travel in a parlia- 
mentary train by the Eastern Counties Railway to Shoreditch, was 
not a cheerful prospect. We asked whether no later departure from 
Walton to meet a train could be managed, and ventured to express 
our distaste for a third-class carriage. “ ‘There’s no other’bus, now 
the season’s over,” was the reply; “ but,” added our landlady, “if 
I was you, ma’am, I'd a deal rather travel third-class than first.” 
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We ventured to differ from this opinion, on the plea of our running 
achance of being at any rate unpleasantly crowded. “ Well, ain’t 
it far better to be crowded ever so much in a third-class carriage 
than murdered in a first?” was the rejoinder, which proved that 
the news of poor Mr. Briggs had at length reached Walton. Still 
we demurred, and determined to wait another day, and we were 
right in so doing, for towards noon on the morrow the wind lulled, 
the long-troubled leaves of a shumac opposite our window grew 
ponte still, our muslin draperies ceased to flutter, preparations 
were evidently being made by the boatmen to effect a meeting with 
the London Boat at four o’clock, and our hopes grew strong of 
being taken on board her when she returned from Harwich the 
next morning. Nor were we disappointed; soon after eight o’clock 
our old friend the boatman gave us a cheering nod as we looked 
inquiringly from our window, and told us “if we did not mind a 
little dance, and perhaps a wave or two breaking over us,” he would 
take us to meet the steamer at ten, “or thereabouts.” Very gladly 
did we accept his offer, accelerated our packing, and in about two 
hours were seated in his boat, gallantly ae by him with a 
pilot coat, to defend us from the expected shower-bath, which, how- 
ever, did not come, and in a short time “ boarded” the steamer, 
and ended thus our “ Rambles beyond Railways” in 1864. 
Another year will probably deprive the neighbourhood of Wal- 
ton of a right to this title. The day before we left, as we walked 
towards Holland, we came upon a bright-eyed boy, using all his 
strength to plant into the ground a long, straight pole. We in- 
uired the motive for his efforts. “ Please you it’s the railway,” was 
the unexpected answer; but a little farther on a surveyor, with 
his measuring lines, explained the somewhat premature assertion 
of our young informant, and we learnt that the line from Har- 
wich was making so great progress, that in about eighteen months 


it was expected to be opened to Walton and its sister villages of 
‘Le Soken. 
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THE HOUSE OF SEVEN CHIMNEYS. 


A TALE OF MADRID.* 


By Witt1am Harrison AInsworts. 


Book the first. 
XIV. 


IN WHAT MANNER JACK AND TOM LEFT PARIS, AND OF THE ADVENTURE THEY 
MET WITH IN THE FOREST OF ORLEANS. 


NEXT morning, at a very early hour, Charles was aroused from 
~ —* by Cottington, who entered the prince’s chamber with 
a light. 

f Is it time to arise, Cottington?” demanded Charles, drowsily. 

“ Your highness can rest as long as you please,” replied the other. 
“Since midnight, an order has been sent by the king to all post- 
masters, prohibiting them to supply us with horses. It will be 
impossible, therefore, for your highness to leave Paris.” 

“ But I will not be stayed !” cried Charles, starting up in his couch. 
“T will buy horses if I cannot hire them. See to it, Cottington 
—see to it.” 

“ Permit me to observe to your highness that horses are not to 
be bought at this untimely hour, and, before we can procure them, 
in all probability a further order will be issued by the king inter- 
dicting ya departure from Paris.” 

“Call my lord of Buckingham, and bid him come to me in- 
stantly,” cried Charles. 

But before the order could be obeyed, Graham burst into the 
chamber, exclaiming: “Good news! good news! your highness 
will be able to start for Madrid after all. M. Chevilly is without, 
and a he can remove the new difficulty that has arisen.” 

“That is good news indeed, Dick!” cried Charles. ‘“ Let him 
come in. Good-morrow, Chevilly,” he added, as the valet made 
his appearance. “ What can you do for us?” 

“YT can help your highness to leave Paris,” replied Chevilly. 
“The duke my master has sent you horses. They are the best 
in his stables, and will carry you twenty or thirty leagues with 
ease. A piqueur and two palefreniers will go with you to bring 
them back. If I may presume to do so, I would respectfully 
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counsel your highness to start as speedily as may be, for fear of 
further interruption.” 

“Your counsel is good, Chevilly, and shall not be neglected,” 
returned Charles. “ Let all prepare for immediate departure.” 

On this the chamber was pe and Charles, springing from 
his couch, proceeded to attire himself for the journey. 

Meantime, under the careful surveillance of Chevilly, the 
superb steeds, sent for the use of the prince and his attendants 
by the considerate Duc de Monbazon, were saddled and bridled by 
the palefreniers, who next proceeded to secure the pack-saddles, 
containing the baggage, on their own hackneys. 

In less than half an hour all necessary preparations were com- 

leted, and shortly afterwards Charles and Buckingham, accoutred 
in their new riding-dresses, boots, and broad-leaved hats, entered the 
salle-A-manger, where the rest of the party were assembled. Such 
was the prince’s impatience to be gone, that he declined to partake 
of the breakfast that had been prepared for him, and rape. | 

air of pistols into his belt, and throwing a cartouche-belt over 
shoulder, called out, “To horse, gentlemen, to horse !” : 

Marshalled by the host, whose account had already been dis- 
charged by Endymion Porter, the whole party repaired to the 
court-yard, where the steeds were impatiently pawing the ground. 
Charles selected a powerful black charger for his own use, and 
Buckingham made choice of a magnificent grey. . 

“TI trust the duke your master will not incur his majesty’s dis- 
pleasure by the service he has rendered me,” said Charles to Che- 
villy, as the latter held his stirrup. 

“My master promised the queen that your highness’s departure 
— not be prevented—and he has kept his word,” replied the 
valet. 

“ Fail not to make my best acknowledgments to him,” said 
Charles, bestowing a handful of pistoles on Chevilly as he vaulted 
into the saddle. “ Farewell, friend.” 

In another minute, the whole party being mounted, the gates 
of the hotel were thrown open, and the cavalcade issued forth into 
the Rue de Bourbon, preceded by the piqueur. 

But for this avant garde, who answered all questions satisfac- 
torily, they must have been stopped by the watch. Having tra- 
versed the Rue Jacob, the Rue Colombier, and several other 
sombre streets, they skirted the high walls surrounding the close 
of the great convent of Carthusians, and at last reached the Bar- 
riére d’Enfer, where they were detained for a short time, as the 
gate was not yet opened, and the warder refused to let them pass, 
but on the production by the piqueur of an order from the Due 
de Monbazon, the obstacle was removed, and they were allowed 
to proceed on their journey. 

No sooner were they clear of the Faubourg Saint Jacques, 
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than, setting spurs to their steeds, they galloped along the high 
road to Orléans, passing without halt, or slackening of pace, 
through Bourg la Reine, Sceaux, and Berny, and never pausing 
till they reached Longjumeau, where they pulled up for a few 
minutes at a cabaret to refresh their horses and drink a cup 
of wine. 

The arrival of the cavalcade in the little town at this early 
hour in the morning—it was then only seven o’clock—created 

uite a sensation, and many of the inhabitants flocked towards 
the cabaret to look at them. All knew, from their horses and 
attendants, that they must be persons of rank, but the piqueur, 
though questioned by the aubergiste and the garcons d’écurie, 
would give no information, except that they were English noble- 
men. 

Neither Charles nor Buckingham dismounted, and their djs- 
tinguished appearance pointed them out as the chief personages 
of the troop. After they had drunk a flagon of Anjou wine, 
which was handed them by the hotelier, Charles exclaimed, 

“ What ails you, Tom? You have not uttered a word since 
we left Paris. I never knew you so silent before.” 

“T have been thinking of that divine queen,” responded Buck- 
ingham. “But you have been — silent, Jack. I suspect, 
from your pensive air, that your thoughts have been occupied by 
the charming princess. Am I not right?” 

“‘ Her image will recur to me, I own,” rejoined Charles. “ But 
henceforward I shall banish it, and think oul of the Infanta. But 
we have stayed here long enough. Allons, messieurs!” he cried 
to his attendants. 

At the words, Cottington and the two others, who were stand- 
ing at the door of the cabaret talking to the host, instantly 
mounted their steeds, the palefreniers followed their example, 
and the piqueur, taking off his cap to Charles, rode on in ad- 
vance. ‘Lhe whole party then set off at a gallop, and were soon 
out of sight. 

On, on they went, flying like the wind past the old chateau of 
Mont-Lhéry, perched on its rocky heights, and traversing a plea- 
sant country, erst dyed with Burgundian blood, clearing league 
after league without fatigue to themselves, and apparently without 
fatigue to their gallant coursers, until they reached Arpajan. 

After a brief halt they again set forward, speeding on swiftly as 
before, devouring the distance that lay between the pretty little 
town they had just quitted and Etrecy. 

By this time both Charles and Buckingham, having quite re- 
covered their spirits, laughed and chatted merrily. Everything 
contributed to make their journey agreeable—a fine day, and a 
charming country, presenting a succession of lovely landscapes. 

How rapidly and easily we get on,” cried Charles. “ ‘These 
12 
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admirable horses will spoil us for the rest of the journey. It isa 
pity we shall lose them at Etampes.” 

‘TI see no reason for that,” rejoined Buckingham. “ With an 
hour’s rest they will carry us several leagues farther. If they 
should be harmed, which is not likely, we will replace them by 
horses from England.” 

sg arriving at Etampes, Charles consulted the piqueur, who 
said: 

“ Monseigneur, with an hour's rest here, and another hour at 
Artenay, the horses will carry you very well to Orléans.” 

“ But that is more than the duke your master bargained for, my 
good friend,” said Charles. 

“Pardon, monseigneur. My master has placed the horses entirel 
a your disposal,” rejoined the piqueur. “ Do as you please wi 

m. 

“ Then you shall go on with us to Orléans,” said Charles. “ We 
will not part with the horses a league sooner than necessary.” 

After the lapse of an hour, during which the horses had been 
well cared for, and their riders recruited by a plentiful repast and 
several flasks of excellent wine, the whole party got once more 
into the saddle, and were soon scouring across the broad and fertile 
plains of La Beauce, in the direction of Montdésir. Acting on 
the piqueur’s suggestions, Charles and his companions made another 
halt at Artenay, and then set forward again. 

Night was now rapidly approaching, and it soon became quite 
dark. Moreover, just as they entered the Forest of Orléans—a vast 
woody region of some — in extent, which lay between them 
and that city—a heavy thunderstorm came on, accompanied by 
torrents of rain. No place of shelter being near, there was nothing 
for it but to brave the storm, so, wrapping their cloaks around them 
they went on. Peal after peal of thunder rattled overhead, an 
the flashes of lightning were almost blinding. Still the piqueur 
rode gallantly on, and the cavalcade followed him. 

Despite the personal inconvenience he endured, the storm ex- 
cited Charles’s admiration. One moment all was buried in 
obscurity; the next, the whole thicket seemed in a blaze. Thus 
shown by the vivid flashes, the trees looked so weird and fan- 
tastic, that it almost seemed to the prince as if he was ridi 
through an enchanted forest. For some time the cavalcade, headed 
by the piqueur, went on without interruption, but at last the 
broken state of the ground compelled them to proceed with 
caution. 

Suddenly the piqueur came to a stop, and owned that he had 
missed his way. But he felt certain, he said, that he could soon 
regain it. A consultation was then held as to the best course to 
be pursued under the circumstances. Buckingham and some of 
the others were for turning back, but Charles, believing the piqueur 
could get them out of the difficulty, determined to go on. 
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Accordingly, the cavalcade got once more into motion, but now 
proceeded at a foot’s pace. The alley which they were threading 
was of considerable length, but it brought them in the end to an 
open space, in the midst of which grew three or four trees of the 
largest size and great age, veritable patriarchs of the grove. But 
here the difficulties of the travellers appeared to have increased 
for though there were several outlets from the clearance they had 
gained, they could not tell which to select. 

While t V7 were in this state of incertitude, it was with no slight 
satisfaction that they descried through the gloom a figure approach- 
ing them. As this person drew nearer, the lightning showed him 
to be a powerfully-built man, in the garb of a peasant. Probably 
a woodcutter, as he carried a hatchet on his shoulder. 

“ What ho, master!” cried the piqueur, calling out to him. 
“Wilt guide us to the high road to riéans?” 

« Ay, marry will I,” replied the woodcutter; “but you have 
strayed far away from it, and are not likely to find it again without 
help. It is lucky for you that I came up, or you might have passed 
the night in the forest.” ' 

“Ts there no place where we can dry our wet apparel and 
obtain refreshment?” said Charles. 

“You cannot do better than come to my cottage, messieurs,” 
replied the man. “ My name is Jacques Leroux. I am a wood- 
cutter, as my father was before me, and my grandfather before 
him, and as my sons André and Marcel will be after me; but 
I have saved some money, and live comfortably enough, as you 
will see. Many a traveller who has missed his way in the — 
as you have done to-night, has fared well—though I say it—an 
slept soundly at my cottage.” 

‘Perchance too soundly,” remarked Buckingham, with a laugh. 
“Well, we will go to thy cottage, honest Jacques,” he continued, 
“and when the storm is over thou shalt take us to the road to 
Orléans, and we will reward thee handsomely.” 

“The storm will be over in an hour,” said Jacques Leroux, 
“and then the moon will have risen. Once on the highway, you 
will soon reach Orléans.” 

“T am glad to hear it,” cried Buckingham. “Canst give us 
aught for supper, honest Jacques?” . 

. ener is not badly supplied,” replied the woodcutter, with 
a eg , “and I have a few flasks of rare Beaugency in my 
cellar.” 

“ Nay, if thou hast a larder and cellar we shall not fare badly,” 
said Buckingham. “ Lead us to thy cottage, good Jacques.” — 

“ This way, messieurs,” returned the woodcutter, striking into 
an alley on the right, which proved so narrow and intricate that 
the horsemen were obliged to proceed along it singly. Jacques 
Leroux, however, being familiar with the path, tracked it without 
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difficulty, and at a quick pace, but he ever and anon stopped to 
cheer on those behind him. 

“You appear to be taking us into the heart of the forest, friend,” 
cried Charles, who was at the head of the column. 

“You are within a bow-shot of my dwelling, monsieur,” replied 

the woodcutter. “You will see the lights ina moment. I will 
let my daughter know I am coming,” he added, placing a whistle 
to his lips, and blowing a shrill and somewhat startling call. 
_ Immediately afterwards the troop emerged upon a patch of 
ground entirely free from timber. In the midst of this area 
stood a cottage, with a stable and some other outbuildings at- 
tached to it. 

Again Jacques Leroux blew his whistle, and no sooner had 
he done so than the cottage-door was thrown open, allowing the 
radiance of a cheerful fire to stream forth. Just within the thresh- 
hold might be seen a young woman, and a boy some ten or twelve 
years old, whom the woodcutter informed Charles were his 
youngest son Marcel, and his daughter Rose. 

“ Our young foresters call her Rose des Bois,” said Jacques, with 
a laugh, “and several of them are anxious to take her from me, 
but I don’t desire to part with her just yet. Will it please you to 
alight, messieurs? You need have no anxiety about the horses. 
There is a stable large enough to hold them all, and Marcel will find 
them plenty of good fodder.” 


“You seem well provided with everything, friend,” observed 
Charles, as he alighted. 

“ Heaven be praised, I want nothing, and am well contented 
with my lot,” replied the woodcutter. 

By this time the whole party had alighted, and Jacques called 
to his son to bring a lantern and help the palefreniers to take the 
horses to the stable. This order being promptly obeyed, the wood- 
cutter ushered his guests into his dwelling, and on passing through 
the doorway Charles and his companions found themselves in a 
large comfortable room, cheerfully illumined by a wood fire, which 
was blazing on the hearthstone. ; 

Benches were set on either side of the wide-mouthed chimney, 
and in the middle of the room there was a large oak table, with 
several stools placed around it. A gammon of bacon, a goodly 
stock of hams, with other dried meats depending from the rafters, 
showed that the cottage did not lack the materials of good cheer, 
while an open cupboard displayed a large pasty, a cheese, eggs, 
butter, and an abundant supply of bread—far more than seemed 
to be required by the woodcutter and his family. 

Besides these unmistakable evidences of plenty, which were very 
satisfactory to the travellers, a large black iron pot, hanging from 
a hook over the fire, diffused an odour throughout the chamber 
that left no doubt as to the savoury nature of its contents. 
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At the moment the party entered, the woodcutter’s daughter 
was placing fresh logs on the fire, and as she turned to salute 
them, they were all struck by her good looks, and Charles remarked 
to her father that she well deserved her appellation of Rose des Bois 

The damsel, who might be about eighteen, had a rich dark 
complexion, bright black eyes, somewhat too bold, perhaps, in ex- 
pression, hair black as jet, and growing low down on the forehead, 
and strongly marked, handsome eyebrows. She wore large gold 
earrings, gold ornaments in her lace cap, and a gold cross above. 
her bodice. The skirts of her scarlet petticoat were short enough 
to display her well-formed limbs, and her sabots were no disfigure- 
ment to her trim ankles and small feet. The drawbacks to her 
beauty were the bold looks we have mentioned, and a somewhat 
masculine manner. 

She eyed the travellers with unrestrained curiosity, and though 
she could rarely have seen such visitors, did not appear at all 
abashed. Graham, however, chiefly attracted her attention, and! 
she more than once regarded him fixedly. i 

Throwing off their cloaks, the travellers seated themselves on the 
benches near the fire, to dry their wet apparel. While they were thus 
disposed, and active preparations for supper were being made by 
Jacques and his daughter, the latter of whom was spreading a snow- 
white cloth on the table, the two palefreniers entered with the saddle- 
bags which Endymion Porter had ordered to be brought into the 
cottage. Qn perceiving this arrangement, which he had evidently 
not anticipated, a cloud came over the woodcutter’s brow, and he 
cast a significant look at his daughter. 

The look did not escape Graham, and from its peculiarity 
awakened his suspicions. He said nothing, however, but, getting 
up from the bench, sat down near the table, and while chatting 
galy with Rose, kept a watchful eye upon her father. 

aving placed a large pasty, with other cold provisions, on 
the table, Jacques Leroux told, his daughter that he was going to 
fetch a few flasks of Beaugency, and quitted the chamber by a 
side-door. No sooner was he gone than Rose drew close to 
Graham, and said, in a low tone, 

“ What has brought you here?” 

“We came by your father’s invitation,” replied the young man, 
in the same tone. 

“Jacques Leroux is not my father,” replied Rose. “But no 
matter. What it concerns you to know is that you are in danger 
of your life. You may have heard that the Forest of Orléans is in- 
fested by a band of robbers. Jacques Leroux is their captain. He 


-has contrived to ensnare you, and, be assured, he will not let you 
escape ” 


“Bah! we are too numerous a party, and too well armed, to fear 
attack,” rejoined Graham. “You want to frighten me away, my 
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pretty Rose. But I will not go, unless you will consent to ac- 
company me.” 

“You think I am jesting, but I am in earnest, as you will 
find. You heard Jacques whistle as he approached the — o 
That was a signal to a scout, who rent So started to collect the 
band. They will be here presently.” 

“°Sdeath! this is more serious than I thought,” said Graham, 
uneasily. “TI must alarm my friends.” 

a On no account,” she replied, imposing silence upon him by a 

At this moment J: — Leroux entered, carrying half a dozen 
flasks of wine, three of which he set upon the table, but he put 
the others aside. 


Te Don’t drink that wine—it is drugged,” whispered Rose des 


“T am half inclined to blow out the rascal’s brains,” said Gra- 
ham, laying his hand upon a pistol. 

Just then the outer door of the cottage was opened, and a 
young man, in a woodcutter’s garb like that of Leroux, came in, 
and respectfully saluted the strangers. 

“So you are returned from Courcelles, André,” remarked 
Jacques, with a significant look at him. “ Have you executed all 
my orders?” 

“ All, father,” replied André. 

“The band have arrived,” whispered Rose des Bois. . “ But 
trust to me, and I will save you.” 

“By my faith, this is a devoted damsel,” thought Graham. 
“But though I am willing to trust her, on the first movement 
made by these villains that looks like mischief I will shoot them, 
be the consequences what they may. ‘The prince has been dyi 
for an adventure—he has met with one at last. Hark’ee, my 
pretty Rose des Bois,” he added, in an under tone to her. “ There 
are far more valuable lives than mine at stake. None of my com- 
panions must be harmed.” 

‘ts Trust to me, and you shall all get away safely,” she re- 
ied. 

r As she spoke, the sound of horses was heard outside, and André, 
opening the door, exclaimed, 

“There are more travellers here, father. What shall we do 
with their horses ? The stable is full.” 

“Put them in the shed,” replied Jacques. And he went out 
with his son, closing the door after him. 

Scarcely were they gone, than Rose hastily removed the flasks 
which Jacques had set upon the table, and put the three others in. 
their place. 

“ You may drink this wine with safety,” she said to Graham. 

Shortly afterwards, Jacques and André returned with half a 
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dozen persons of very suspicious mien. As the new comers took 
off their cloaks and broad-leaved hats, it appeared they were all 
well armed with pistols and swords. 

On their appearance, Charles and his companions moved from 
the fireside to the table. 

“T have so many guests here to-night, messieurs,” said Jacques 
to the new comers, “ that I shall not be able to offer you very good 
accommodation. But I will do my best.” 

“That is all we require,” said the foremost of the party. 
“You can give us a flask of good wine—that we know from 

rience. 

“ Ay, that I can—as good as you will get at Orléans,” rejoined 
Jacques. “ Pray be seated near the fire,” he added, pointing to the 
benches vacated by Charles and his companions. “I will bring 
you the wine immediately, but I must first serve these gentlemen, 
who are waiting for supper.” 

With this, he proceeded to uncork the flasks which had just 
been set on the table by Rose, and filled the goblets for Charles 
and his companions. 

“ This is the Beaugency I spoke of, messieurs,” he said. “ It has 
a rare flavour. I will venture to say you never tasted wine equal 
to it. 

“ Then I propose a bumper all round,” cried Graham, glancing 
at his companions. ‘ Fill for yonder gentlemen, Maitre Jacques.” 

iN Ay, fill us bumpers, Jacques,” shouted the guests at the fire- 
ce. 

“This flask is empty. I will bring you another, messieurs,” 
— the woodcutter, taking up one of those which Rose had re- 
moved. 

While he was occupied in filling the flagons of the party near 
the fire, Rose whispered a word or two in Graham’s ear. 

“ Nay, you and your son must join us, my good friend,” cried 
the latter to Jacques. 

“Doubt me nqt,” replied the woodcutter, laughing. “ Bring 
two more flagons, André.” 

The young man brought him the cups, which he instantly 

ed 


“To your health, messieurs!” cried Graham. “If you are 
the boon companions you seem, you will not leave a drop in the 


cup.” 

With this he emptied his goblet, and turned it upside down. 
All those at the table did the same. 

“They are ours now,” remarked Jacques, winking at his 
associates, 

“ You seem to hesitate, messieurs,” cried Graham. “ We have 
set you a good example.” 

“ Hesitate—not we!” responded the foremost of the brigands. 


t 
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“To your healths, messieurs! May you always meet with honest 
men like us!” 

And the whole party emptied their flagons, their example being 
followed by Jacques and André. 

“By my faith, friend Jacques, this Beaugency of yours is a 
most powerful wine,” cried Graham. “It has x Monk got into 
my head. I feel quite drowsy.” 

“ So do we,” cried the others at the table. 

“ Take another cup—it won’t hurt you,” responded Jacques. 

“ Fill for me, then,” said Graham. 

As the woodcutter approached the table, he staggered and fell 
to the ground. André sprang to his father’s assistance, but while 
_ trying to raise him, he also sank on the floor in a state of stupefac- 
tion. 

“What's the matter?” cried Graham, rising from his chair. 
“ Have you and your son been taken suddenly ill, my good friend?” 

“We have drunk the wrong wine,” cried Jacques to his com- 
rades, trying in vain to rise. 

* Malediction !” exclaimed the foremost of the brigands, tumbling 
from the bench. 

So powerless had he and his comrades become, that not one 
of them could draw a pistol. In vain they struggled against the 
effects of the soporific potion they had swallowed. In another 
minute they were all buried in a profound stupor. 

“We have had a narrow escape,” cried Graham. “ We owe 
our lives, perhaps, to this damsel.” De 

“ Let us quit the place immediately, and make the best of our 
way to Orléans,” said Charles. 

“You must take me with you,” said Rose des Bois. “If I am 
= — when these men recover they will infallibly put me to 

eath.” 

“ Do not imagine we are going to abandon you, after what you 
have done for us,” replied Graham. “ We will take you with us 
to Orléans, and, moreover, you shall be well rewarded.” 

Leaving the senseless brigands, the party then went forth, and, 
guided by Rose, proceeded towards the stable. Close to the 
building they found Marcel, who tried to escape on seeing them, 
but, being caught by Graham, the lad gave up the key of the 
stable, in which he had contrived to lock up the piqueur and 
palefreniers, who were clamouring lustily to get out. With- 
out loss of time the men were set free, and the horses brought 
out. The pack-saddles were then fetched from the cottage, and 
—_ secured as before, the whole party mounted their steeds. 
As Jacques Leroux had predicted, the storm had passed away. 
Still, though the moon was now shining brightly, and tipping the 
trees with silver, it was necessary to have a guide through the 
forest, so the travellers determined to take Marcel with them, 
and accordingly placed him in front of the piqueur, who had 
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orders to shoot him if he misled them. Thé next point was how 
to convey Rose des Bois, ‘This was settled by Graham, who took 
her on his saddle-bow. pu 

All these arrangements being made with t expedition, the 
party set off, and following Marcel’s dincdienpotmaall reached 
the high road to Orléans. 

Before this, however, the lad had contrived to loosen the belt by 
which he was bound to the piqueur, and, watching his opportunity, 
slipped off the horse; and, though the piqueur fired at him, he 
escaped uninjured, and disappeared among the trees. His flight, 
however, gave the party no concern. 

In half an hour more they had cleared the forest, and had 
gained the faubourg of the ancient city of Orléans. 

On reaching these habitations, Rose des Bois said to Graham:? 

“Here we must part. But whither are you going?” 

“T am going far hence, my pretty Rose,” he rephed. 

where?” she demanded, impatiently. “ Tell me where.” 

“To Madrid,” he replied. “ It is not likely we shall meet again.” 

“Perhaps we may. Farewell!” 

And, disengaging herself, she sprang lightly to the ground. 

Graham offered her his purse, but she refused it with an im- 
patient gesture, and hurried away. : 

The party then rode on to the gates of Orléans, and not without 
some difficulty obtained admittance to the city. This being at 
last accomplished, they proceeded to the Hétel du Loiret, and en- 
tered it just as the bell of the cathedral tolled the hour of midnight. 


XV. 


HOW JACK AND TOM RODE TO BORDEAUX, AND HOW THEY RECEIVED A VISIT 
FROM THE DUC D’EPERNON: 


NEXT morning, at seven o’clock, our travellers started once more 
on their journey, mounted on post-horses, and attended by a 
couple of postilions. 

Before setting out, Charles liberally rewarded the piqueur and 
the palefreniers, who undertook that the ends of justice should 
not be neglected, and promised to obtain from the magistrates of 
the city a force sufficient for the capture of the brigands. This, 
we may state, was effected the same day, and the whole band brought 
prisoners to Orléans. ; 

Our impatient travellers saw nothing of the ancient city, which 
derives its chief interest from the heroic and ill-fated Jeanne 
d Arc, save what was presented to them as they traversed the 
streets to the Porte de Blois. 

Their road now lay on the right bank of the Loire, and through- 
out the day they kept near that enchanting river, which mirrors 
on its waves such lovely vine-clad slopes and hills and, such pictu- 
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resque old towns and grand feudal chateaux. Blois and Amboise, 
with their regal castles, detained the travellers for a short time, 
and it was not until nightfall that they reached Tours. 

Off again next morning betimes, they approached Chatelleraut 
about noon, and traversing the antique bridge across the Vienn 
garnished at either end with towers, they entered the town, an 
resting there for an hour, pursued their way to Poitiers, where 
they arrived sufficiently early to devote some time to the examina- 
tion of a town replete with Lissorical recollections, many of them 
of deep interest to Charles. 

Before retiring to rest they heard vespers in the cathedral, and 
after attending matins in the beautiful church of Sainte Rade- 
gonde, and visiting several other interesting structures, they started 
for Angouléme, arriving there, after a brief halt at Civray, early 
in the evening. 

Again early in the saddle, and descending the steep hill on 
which Angouléme is reared, they speeded merrily along the 
valley, the limit of their day’s Journey being Bordeaux. At 
Barbezieux they stopped to dine, and at La Graulle came upon 
a bare and desolate heath of vast extent, which gave them a 


foretaste of the Landes, which they expected shortly to traverse. 


At Cubsac, where in our own times there is a suspension-bridge 
of wondrous size and beauty, they crossed the broad estuary of 
the Dordogne in a ferry-boat, and had a somewhat perilous pas- 
sage, the wind being high. However, they got over in safety, 
and pursued their journey through a fair and fertile region covered 
with vineyards, and gradually gained an eminence, from the 
summit of which the wide Garonne, with the proud city of Bor- 
deaux throned on its opposite bank, burst upon their view. 

The prospect was magnificent, and held them for some time in 
admiration. At length they descended the vine-clad slopes of the 
hill, and tracking a long avenue of fine trees, came to the ferry at 
La Bastide—there was no bridge then across the Garonne—and 
immediately embarked. 

During their passage across the broad and impetuous river 
they enjoyed an admirable view of the city, with its old walls, 
towers, churches, and edifices, chief among which were the 
cathedral with its twin spires, the Eylise Sainte Croix, Saint 
Michel with its beautiful detached belfry, Saint Saurin, the old 
Evéché, and the Hétel de Ville. In the port were numerous 
vessels, for Bordeaux even then was a place of extensive commerce. 
The travellers landed near one of the ancient city gates, and caused 
their pack-saddles and horse furniture to be conveyed to an hotel. 

Next morning, instead of prosecuting their journey, they spent 
several hours in inspecting the curiosities of the city, and had 
just returned from a visit to the port, when the hdtelier entered, 
and throwing open the door of the salon with as much ceremonious- 
ness as an usher, announced M. le Duc d’Epernon. 
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The person who entered the room on this announcement was 
about seventy, but his tall figure was erect, and although his beard 
and moustaches were grey, his features retained something of the 
remarkable comeliness i had distinguished them in the days 
of Henri Trois. 

The Duc d’Epernon was attired in a pourpoint and trunk hose 
of brown quilted satin, with a velvet mantle of the same colour, 
the latter being ornamented with the order of the Saint Esprit. 
On his head he wore a black velvet toque, adorned with a red 
feather and a diamond brooch. Funnel-topped boots, provided 
with large spurs, completed his costume, and he carried a cravache 
in his hand. 

Immediately on his entrance, Charles and Buckingham arose to 
meet him, and their appearance and dignity of manner evidently 
struck him with surprise. While gravely and courteously saluting 
them, he carefully scanned their features. 

“T have to apologise to you for this intrusion, messieurs,” he 
said, with exquisite politeness, “ but I will explain the motive of 
my visit, and then I trust you will excuse it.” 

“ Your visit requires no excuse, M. le Duc,” replied Charles, 
with princely grace. “That a nobleman of such distinction as 

ourself, one of the brightest ornaments of the courts of Henri 
Trois and Henri le Grand, should visit persons so obscure as my- 
self and my brother, Tom Smith, is an honour we never could 
have anticipated, and we cannot fail, therefore, to be highly gra- 
tified by your condescension.” 

“ Corbleu! monsieur,” cried D’Epernon, bowing and smiling, 
“unless I am greatly mistaken, there is little condescension on m 

art. Had I been aware of your rank, rest assured I should not 
lave presented myself in this unceremonious manner, and I must 
again entreat you to excuse me.” 

“ And I must repeat,” returned Charles, “that the honour is 
entirely on our side. Pray be seated, M. le Duc.” 

“T have lived too much in courts, monsieur, to be deceived,” 
observed D’Epernon, taking the chair offered him by the prince. 
“It may please you and your brother to style yourselves the 
Messieurs Smith, but I do not think I should be far wrong if I 
gave you the highest titles your country can boast. But to my 
errand. In me, messieurs, you behold the representative of an 
epoch, now passed away, when it was customary for the nobility of 

rance to exercise hospitality towards all strangers. I cannot 
change my old habits. 4 have a chateau in the neighbourhood of 
this city, and chancing to ride over this wren accidentall 
heard that some English travellers were staying in this hotel. t 
therefore came hither to pray you to be my guests for as long a 
period as it may please you to remain with me.” 

“ We would fxs accept your hospitality, M. le Duc,” replied 
Charles, “ but to-morrow we start for Bayonne and Spain.” 
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“Then I can only express my regret, messieurs,” replied 
D’Epernon, rising. “ It would have gratified me to entertain you 
at my chiteau,-and to show you some of the beauties of this coun- 

> bat I will not attempt to delay you.” 

“ Stay, M. le Duc,” said Buckingham. “ With you there can 
be no necessity for disguise, and I will, therefore, inform you that 
the person whom you have had the honour of addressing is no 
other than Charles, Prince of Wales.” 

“T felt assured of it,” replied D’Epernon, bowing to the ground. 
“ And you, monseigneur, unless I am greatly mistaken, are the 
Marquis of Buckingham.” 

“ Sen are right, M. le Duc,” said Charles. “ But I confide my- 
self to your discretion. Iam travelling strictly incognito.” 

“Your highness may entirely rely on me,” returned D’Epernon. 
“T guess the purpose of your journey to Spain. It is an enter- 
prise worthy of a chivalrous prince like yourself. I trust you may 
meet with no interruption, and to prevent the chance of your 
detention at Bayonne, I will furnish you with a letter to the 

governor of that city, my friend, the Comte de Grammont. I am 
banished from court, as your highness may possibly be aware, havin 
had the misfortune to make Cardinal Richelieu my enemy; but 
have still influence enough for this.” 

So saying, he sat down at the table, on which writing materials 
were laid, and traced a few lines on a sheet of paper, which he 
folded up and respectfully presented to Charles. 

“If I can be of any further service, your highness has only to 
command me,” he said. 

“You can, indeed, serve me in an important particular, M. le 
Duc,” returned Charles. “I am desirous of sending a despatch to 
the king my father, and need a trusty courier.” 

“ Your highness need give yourself no further trouble. I will 
find the man you require. In an hour he shall be ready to start.” 

“T have yet another favour to ask of you, M. le Duc,” said 
Charles. 

“It is before asked, prince,” replied D’Epernon. 

“You repent your Charles, smiling. 
“ However, not to keep you in suspense, I will pray you, if you 
have no better engagement, to give me your company during the 
remainder of the day. On some future occasion I shall hope to be 
your guest.” 

“T would forego any other engagement to accept the invitation, 
prince,” replied D’Epernon, delighted. “I will but seek out the 
courier, and then place myself at your highness’s disposal during 
the rest of the day.” 

“ We must talk to you, M. le Duc, of your peerless queen, Anne 
of oy and the lovely princess, Henriette Marie,” said Buck- 
ingham, 

“ Have you seen them?” asked D’Epernon, quickly. 
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“ Ay, and danced with them at the Louvre—and without his 
majesty’s knowledge or permission,” rejoined Buckingham. 

“ You surprise me,” exclaimed D’Epernon. “I should not have 
conceived such an adventure possible. But you must regale me 
with the particulars anon. As I told you, I am a banished man, 
know little about the court. But I pity the queen from my 

eart.” 

“So do I,” sighed Buckingham. 

“ What think you, prince, of the daughter of my old master, 
Henri Quatre?” remarked D’Epernon to Charles. “I have not 
seen her of late, but she promised to be beautiful, and I hear she 
is so.” 

“ She is charming,” replied Charles, emphatically. 

“ So charming, that our journey to Madrid had well-nigh come 
to an end, M. le Duc,” observed Buckingham, laughing. 

“ On her account I would it had,” rejoined D’ Epernon, smiling. 
“ But I fly to execute your highness’s order.” 

And, with a profound reverence, he. quitted the room. 

Charles and Buckingham then sat down to prepare their de- 
spatches, and gave their “dear dad and gossip” an account of their 
journey from Paris to Bordeaux, omitting, however, all mention 
of their adventure in the Forest of Orléans, thinking, with reason, 
that it might cause his majesty alarm. By the time they had 
finished, D’Epernon returned, telling them the courier was ready 
to start, and the despatches were forthwith committed to him. 

This done, D’Epernon prayed the prince and his attendants to 
ride with him to view his chateau, stating that he had horses 
at their service, and the proposition being readily agreed to, the _ 
party went forth with the duke, and were not a little surprised 
to @nd a company of thirty gentlemen attired in the duke’s 
splendid livery, and all well mounted, drawn up before the hotel. 

“ Are you oT attended by so large an escort as this, M, 
le Duc?” inquired Charles, smiling. 

“Ma foi! prince, this is a very sorry attendance,” replied the 
duke. “ During the regency of the queen-motlier, I used to go 
daily to the Louvre with an escort of eight hundred gentlemen.” 

“So I have heard, M. le Duc,” observed Buckingham. “On 
my return, I will take as large an escort to Whitehall,” he thought. 

Ata sign from D’Epernon, several of his retinue immediately 
dismounted, and Charles and his companions being thus provided 
with horses, the party rode to the duke’s chateau, a vast feudal- 
looking edifice, situated on an eminence on the left bank of the 
Garonne, about a couple of leagues from Bordeaux. The terrace 
commanded a superb view of the noble river that swept past it, as 
well as of the picturesque city in the distance. The finest wine in 
the district was grown on the duke’s estate, and his guests having 
tasted it and greatly admired it, D’Epernon insisted upon sending 
a supply for Seis consumption at the hotel. 
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After an hour spent in inspecting the chateau and its beautiful 
- gardens, the party returned to Bordeaux. An excellent dinner 
was then served, comprehending most of the delicacies for which 
Bordeaux is renowned, but its chief merit was the incomparable wine 
furnished by D’Epernon. More than a dozen flasks were crushed. 
D’Epernon proved a very agreeable companion, and with pardon- 

able egotism recounted many of the incidents of his eventful life. 
“Tt has been my fate,” he said, “ to witness the assassination of 
my two royal masters. I wasnear Henri Trois when the accursed 
Dominican, Jacques Clément, plunged a knife into his breast, and 
I was in the carriage with Henri le Grand when that good king 
was stabbed by the monster Ravaillac. No monarch was ever 
more beloved than Henri Quatre, and yet he perished thus. I 
counsel your highness to be ever on your guard. And you, too, 
my lord of Buckingham, I would have you take heed. If I am not 
misinformed, you have bitter enemies amongst the Puritans. Some 
of those frenzied zealots would deem it a pious act to take your life.” 
“T have no fear of them,” replied Buckingham, with a laugh. 

“ But why do you gaze so hard at me, M. le Duc? Do you read 
| aught in my countenance?” 

“ You will attain the highest poit of your ambition, my lord, 
but——” And he hesitated. 

“ Fear not to tell me what you think,” said Buckingham. 
“You have the same look as my two royal masters,” replied 
D’Epernon. “ Be ever on your guard.” 

This remark produced an impression on Charles, but did not in 
the slightest degree disturb Buckingham’s gaiety. Presently the dis- 
course turned to other topics, and nothing more was thought of 
the warning. 

D’Epernon departed early, and, on taking leave, expressed a hope 
| that he should soon hear of the prince’s safe arrival at Madrid, and 
that all proceeded according to his highness’s desire. Accom- 
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panied by his escort, the duke then returned to his chateau. 

“ Those are two noble-looking personages, and seem to have a 
great career before them,” he thought, as he rode along; “ but 
both will be cut off early.” 


XVI. 


WHAT HAPPENED TO THE TRAVELLERS, AND WHAT THEY BEHELD, AS THEY 
CROSSED THE GREAT LANDES. 


As usual, our travellers started at an early hour in the morning, 
attended as before by a couple of postilions, 

Shortly after quitting the beautiful neighbourhood of Bordeaux, 
where the plains teemed with plenty, and the heights were covered 
with vines, they came upon, those vast sandy plateaux known as 
the Great Landes. 


| | 
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No heath they had ever traversed in England appeared so wild and 
desolate as the apparently interminable waste on which they had 
now entered. Far as the eye could stretch spread out a vast mono- 
tonous plain, flat as the ocean when its waves are still, composed of 
ash-coloured sand, occasionally rising into little hillocks, .covered 
with heath, stunted broom, and-gorse, but without any other sign of 
vegetation, save that in the extreme distance there were dark lines 
indicating pine forests. ‘The only discernible road over this dreary 
waste was the causeway, which the cavalcade was now tracking; 
and even this was at intervals obliterated by the drifting sand, and 
could only be recovered by an experienced eye. 

The most singular feature of the scene, and that which espe- 
cially interested our travellers, was the fantastic appearance of the 
shepherds of the Landes, who looked like inhabitants of some 
other planet. Before the party had advanced far they noticed 
a sort of cabin, designated in the language of the country a pare, 
and looking like an enormous mushroom, supported in the centre 
by the trunk of a tree. Such as it was, this cabin, open to all the 
winds of heaven, afforded sufficient shelter to the shepherds of the 
Landes, who lead a nomad life. Near it were three or four herdsmen 
tending a flock of lean sheep, and a few equally lean cattle, though 
it was a marvel as to how the animals could obtain sufficient sub- 
sistence in that wilderness. The peasants were mounted on stilts, 
called in their patois changues, which raised them a couple of 
yards from the ground. Over their shoulders they wore sheep- 
= — and berets on their heads, and each was provided with 
a long pole, 

On aes the travellers, the herdsmen started towards them, 
moving with gigantic strides, and were soon by the side of the 
troop. They easily kept up with the horses, even though the latter 
were going at full speed. After accompanying the cavalcade for 
half a league, the peasants dropped off, and returned to their flocks. 

As our travellers proceeded, and approached the tracts covered 
with pines, which flourish vigorously in this sandy soil, and yield 
a plentiful supply of resin, they found that whatever else the in- 
hospitable region might want, it was by no means destitute of 
game. Rabbits and hares abounded, a roebuck was now and then 
descried, and the travellers, catching sight of a wild sow and her 
marcassins, were half tempted to pursue them. On the plains 
they saw bustards, in the peo wild geese, and cranes amid the 
shallow pools. ‘The marshes were frequented by bitterns, curlews, 
wild ducks, and coots, and from the pine forests arose clouds of 
wood-pigeons. 


That there were also formidable animals to be enzountered, 


was proved as the party went on. They had just passed a pine forest, 
and crossed a ru 


e bridge thrown across a stream, the waters of 


which were black as ink, when they heard loud outcries, and, look- 
K2 
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ing in the direction whence the shouts proceeded, perceived that 
a flock of sheep had been attacked by a pack of wolves. Three 
or four shepherds, aided by powerful dogs, were engaged in an 
unequal conflict with their fierce aggressors; but the wolves were 
too numerous for them, and had already caused great havoc among 
the flock. Fortunately, the shepherds were kept by their stilts 
out of reach of the savage beasts. 

Without a moment’s hesitation the travellers dashed to the 
assistance of the shepherds, and as soon as they were within pistol- 
shot fired at the wolves, killing a couple of them, and wounding 
others. The rest of the pack, diplailng their blood-stained 
fangs, turned fiercely on their assailants, but, ere they could come 
up, three more dropped by another discharge. ough their 
numbers were thus thinned, two of the largest and fiercest of the 
troop attacked Buckingham. From one of these he liberated 
himself with a stroke of his poniard, and the other was shot by 
Graham. Another was killed by Charles, and the rest took to 
flight, pursued by the shepherds and their hounds. This rout 
being accomplished in a very short space of time, our travellers 
turned to rejoin the postilions, who prudently awaited their return 
on the causeway. ' 

Graham, however, had singled out a large wolf, and after a hot 
pursuit of some two or three hundred yards, succeeded in shooting 
the ferocious beast. This feat achieved, he dashed across the plain 
to join the others, who had already regained the causeway. Per- 
ceiving the course he was taking, the postilions called out to him, 
but not understanding the meaning of their cries, and pursuing 
his career, he was suddenly engulphed in one of those treacherous 
sandpits peculiar to the er called in that region mouvants. 
These dangerous quagmires, concealed by a covering of sand sup- 
ported by aquatic plants and dried on the surface, form traps 
from which escape is always difficult, and sometimes impossible. 

On touching the sandy crust by which the pool was hidden, 
Graham’s horse immediately sank above the shoulder. Luckily 
the postilions perceived what had occurred, and shouting to him 
to keep still, hurried to the scene of the disaster, and as soon 
as they came up, they directed him to dismount cautiously, 
and then to remain motionless for a few minutes, to allow the 
sand to settle. This he did; but he had scarcely complied with 
the injunction when the shepherds came to his assistance, and 
wading into the pool with their stilts, quickly extricated him from 
his perilous position. The horse was also dragged out of the 
quagmire by the exertions of the shepherds, and the travellers 
were enabled to proceed on their way. 

For upwards of four hours they continued their journey through 
the Landes, changing horses at post-houses, which in several in- 
stances were only solitary inns, with large stables attached to them. 
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Everywhere the aspect was the same; vast sandy plains, relieved onl 
by black pine forests, marshes, swamps, pools, = lakes, all of whic 
abounded, as we have mentioned, with wild-fowl of every descrip- 
tion. Cabins such as we have already described were frequently to 
be seen, but the hamlets and villages were composed of miserable 
habitations. Long before this the travellers had discerned the 
jagged and snowy peaks of the Pyrenees, and the horizon was 
now bounded by the long chain of these magnificent mountains. 

As the travellers approached a village, which was somewhat 
larger and better built than any they had as yet beheld in the 
Landes, they heard the sound of bagpipes, and presently after- 
wards perceived a band of youths and maidens in holiday attire, 
decorated with ribands, and carrying bouquets in their hands. 
While moving along the troop executed a + ma to the music of 
the pipes. Behind them came a large charette, drawn by oxen 
covered with white housings, and having their horns tied with 
ribands, In the charette was a pyramid formed of _— of 
household furniture, on the top of which sat a middle-aged woman 
holding a distaff, while round the pile, and standing on the 
ledges of the cart, were grouped a number of comely damsels. 

On inquiry, the travellers learnt that a marriage was about to 
take place on the following day, and that the bride’s furniture was 
being conveyed in this manner to her future dwelling. The old 
woman with the distaff was the bride’s mother. 

In the rear of the charette marched a little procession, headed 
by the curé of the village and the young couple whom he was so 
soon about to link together. A large concourse of villagers of 
both sexes, including many old onal and children, made up the 
procession. All were dressed in their best, and decorated with 
ribands, 

As the travellers moved out of the way to let the jocund train 
pass by, they were greeted with merry shouts and laughter from 
the youths and maidens. 

o other incident worthy of note happened to the prince and his 
companions during their ride across the Landes. At Saint Vincent 
they left the sandy wastes behind them, and entered upon a fertile 
country. 

It was growing dusk as they gained the heights overlooking 
Bayonne, but sufficient light was left to enable them to discern that 
pag: ly fortified town, situated near the junction of the Adour and 

e Nive. 

Descending the hill, they quitted their horses at the faubou 
Saint Esprit, and were ferried across both rivers, but were detain 
at the gates of the town for some time. At last, however, they were 
permitted to enter, and at once proceeded to an hétellerie. 
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XVIL. 


HOW THE TRAVELLERS WERE BROUGHT BEFORE THE GOVERNOR OF BAYONNE. 


Tue party had just supped, and, wearied with their long day’s 
poumey were about to retire to rest, when an officer, attended by 
alf a dozen arquebusiers, was shown into their presence, and 
informed them that he was sent by M. le Comte de Grammont, the 

governor of Bayonne, to bring them immediately before him. 

’ It being impossible to refuse compliance with the order, the 
whole party accompanied the officer, and were taken to the 
castle, which was situated in the upper part of the town, at no 
great distance from the hotel. After a brief detention in the guard- 
chamber, they were led across the inner court to the governor’s 
apartments. 

The’Comte de Grammont was a haughty-looking personage, 
of middle age, and he glanced sternly at the travellers as they 
entered. 

“You are Englishmen, messieurs,” he said, “on your way to 
Spain. Is it not so?” 

Charles replied in the affirmative, adding, “ As we are pressed 
for time, monseigneur, we desire, with your permission, to start at an 
early hour to-morrow morning.” 

“T cannot allow you to do so,” replied Grammont, coldly. 

“You will perhaps condescend to inform us why we are de- 
tained, M. le Gomte?” observed Buckingham, hangheily. 

“ As governor of this city, I have no explanation to render, 
monsieur,” said Grammont. “TI shall detain you till I am satisfied 
on certain points.” 

“Perhaps we may be able to satisfy you on those points now, 
monseigneur,” remarked Cottington. “ We are ready to answer 
any questions you may please to put to: us.” 

“ What is the object of your journey to Spain?” demanded 
Grammont. 

“Tt cannot be publicly declared, and is not of a nature to in- 
terest you, monseigneur,” replied Charles. 

“ Pardieu! I know not that,” cried Grammont. You may be 
engaged on a secret mission to Spain. You arrive here late in 
the evening, and propose to start at break of day. I suspect 
you, messieurs, and shall place you under arrest, and cause your 
luggage to be searched.” 

“JT protest against such treatment, monseigneur,” said Charles, 
“and I am of opinion that you will exceed your authority if you 
adopt any such harsh proceeding.” 

There was something in Charles’s look and manner that made 
the governor hesitate in issuing the order. 
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. “T do not desire to deal harshly with you,” he said, “ but I 
must be satisfied. Have you no credentials to exhibit?” 

“Only this letter, M. le Comte, from the Duc D’Epernon,” 
replied Charles, producing it. 

“A letter from D’Epernon!” exclaimed Grammont. 

A marked change came over his countenance as he glanced at it, 
and respect amounting to deference took the place of his previous 
haughty manner. He immediately arose, and said: 

“T am sorry this letter was not shown me Before. All further in- 
quiries are needless, and I have to express my profound regret that 
you should have been put to so much inconvenience.” 

“The inconvenience is nothing,” returned Charles. “ We are 
free, I presume, to start on our journey to-morrow morning?” 

“ At any hour you please,” said Grammont. “ But it would 
charm me,” he added, “if you could be induced to rest a day at 
Bayonne. There is much in the town that merits inspection. 
However, I will not press you further. Reconduct these gentlemen 
to their hotel,” he added to the officer, “and give orders to the 


guard at the Porte d’Espagne that the whole party be allowed to 

pass forthewhen they please to-morrow morning.” 

és M It shall be done, monseigneur,” replied the officer, respect- 

The Comte de Grammont would fain have accompanied the 

party to the castle gate, but this Charles would not permit. 


XVIII. 


JACK AND TOM CROSS THE BIDASSOA AND ENTER SPAIN, 


BriGut and beautiful was the morning, and the sky deep and 
cloudless, as Charles and his companions quitted Bayonne by the 
Porte d’Espagne, and passed through the strong fortifications on 
that side of the town. After riding about a league, the travellers 
gained a height which commanded a glorious view. On the left 
was a portion of the vast chain of the Pyrenees, their snowy peaks 
glittering in the early sunbeams. On the right lay the Bay of Biscay, 
with its picturesque headlands and bays stretching out as far as 
Fontarabia. Behind lay Bayonne, and, seen from this point, the 
city, with its two fine rivers, its ramparts, forts, castle, and churches, 
presented a very picturesque appearance. 

Spain being now in view, Charles’s impatience would brook no 
delay, and, though he could have spent hours in the contemplation 
of the splendid prospect before him, he quickly gave the word to pro- 
ceed, and the whole cavalcade was soon moving on at a rapid pace. 

Ere long they approached the shores of the sea, and at Bidart, 
with its charming little bay, entered the Basque country. They 
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next mounted to Guétary, then descending again, kept close to 
the coast, charmed with the views it afforded, till they reached 
Saint Jean de Luz. Halting merely for a relay of horses at this 
place, they pursued their course to Urrugne. 

On ascending a hill which formed a spur of the lower range 

of the Pyrenees, they beheld the Bidassoa, the stream yoo 

France and Spain. The sight of this river again rou 

Charles’s impatience, and he dashed down the hill to Behobie, a 

= town on the right bank of the Bidassoa, and the last in 
rance. 

Here they were ferried across the river, which at this point 

boasts two little islands, on one of which the crafty Louis XI. 
held a conference with Henrique IV. of Castile, and on the other, 
only eight years prior to the date of our history, the ambassadors 
of France and Spain met to affiance Philip IV. of Spain to Isa- 
bella of France, and Louis XIII. to Anne of Austria. The latter 
isle, it is needless to say, had a special interest to Charles and 
Buckingham. 

“Heaven be praised, I am at last in Spain!” exclaimed the 
rince, as he leaped ashore from the boat. “Though I am still far 
rom the Infanta, I am in her own land, and amidst her own 

people, and the — between us shall speedily be cleared.” 
he horses and postilions were brought across in another ferry- 


boat, and as soon as they were landed, the whole party mounted, and 
a off on the left bank of the Bidassoa for Irun, which rose 


efore them on a hill about half a league off. This distance was 
soon traversed, and Charles and Buckingham, for the first time, 
entered a Spanish town. 

Here all seemed changed, and it was manifest, from the costume 
and aspect of the inhabitants, and from the appearance of the 
habitations, with their large balconies and awnings, that the tra- 
vellers were in a very different country from that which they had 
left on the other side of the Bidassoa. 

The party rode up at once to a posada, and here they were 
obliged to change the horses they had brought from Urrugne for 
a relay of mules. The postilions by whom they were attended 
were much more gaily attired than those of France, and, though 
small of stature, seemed full of life and activity. Before starting. 
excellent chocolate was served them by a dark-eyed doncella, 
= jetty locks were gathered in a single thick tress behind her 

Once more they were on their way, and proceeding at a good 
steady pace, for though the mules resolutely refused to gallop, they 
trotted faster than the horses. The travellers were now in a 
picturesque country. Before them, at the extremity of a vast 
alluvial plain, stood Fontarabia, cresting an eminence overlookin 
a bay, while inland, on the mountain sides, were groves of mingl 
oak, chesnut, and walnut. 
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The cavalcade had passed through Renteria, and were approach- 
ing Passage, with its large dock, when they beheld a horseman, 
whom they took to be a courier, accompanied by a ‘postilion, 
galloping towards them. 

As the person came nearer, however, they perceived that 
it was young Walsingham Griesley, secretary to the Earl of 
Bristol, charged, no doubt, with despatches from his master to the 
King of England. 

Griesley could scarcely believe his eyes when he beheld the 
prince and Buckingham, and they both laughed heartily at the 
astonishment depicted on his countenance. 

“You did not expect to meet us on the way to Madrid, 
Griesley,” cried Charles. 

“In truth I did not, your highness,” replied the secretary. 
“T am utterly astounded. But I can guess why you are going 
thither, and t hesetily wish you success. Your highness, how- 
ever, will find that matters are not so far advanced in regard 
to the match as you may have been led to expect. I know 
the purport of the despatches I am conveying to his majesty 
from my lord of Bristol, and they speak of fresh difficulties whic 
have been thrown in the way by the Conde Olivarez.” 

“ Those difficulties will be easily overcome,” cried Buckingham. 
“ Your master allows himself to be duped, Griesley. Things will 
change when we appear at Madrid.” 

“T trust they may, my lord,” replied the secretary, in a tone 
that showed he did not anticipate any such result. 

“You must ride back with us to Saint Sebastian, Griesley,” 
said Charles. “My lord of Buckingham and myself will add to 
your despatches to the king. I will also charge you with some 
messages to his majesty, which can be more easily conveyed by 
word of mouth than by letter.” 

“T shall be proud to convey them, my gracious lord,” replied 
Griesley. “I esteem myself singularly fortunate in meeting your 
highness and my lord marquis, as his majesty cannot fail to be 
pleased with the good tidings I shall be able to give him of you.” 

During the ride to Saint Sebastian, Charles and Buckingham 
had a long conversation with the secretary, and ascertained from 
him the nature of the difficulties that had arisen; but these they 
were both disposed to treat very lightly. 

On arriving at Saint Sebastian, they put up at the Parador de 
Postas, and the despatches being prepared, Griesley started once 
more on his journey. 

After an hour’s rest, our travellers — their way through 


a beautiful and romantic country to Tolosa, where they passed 
the night. 


\ 
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XIX. 
THE GORGE OF PANCORBO. 


NEXT morning the unwearied party started again. Several 
days of hard travel were still before them ere they could reach 
their destination, and their powers of endurance were likely to be 
tested to the utmost by rough roads and obstinate mules that 
threatened to dislocate their joints. However, they held on gal- 
lantly and unflinchingly. Through long valleys—by the side of 
rushing streams—up precipitous mountains—down steep and dan- 
gerous descents—across wide, dreary plains they went, frequently 
encountering bands of muleteers armed with trabucos, and con- 
ducting strings of gaily-caparisoned mules laden with heavy pack- 
saddles, but though hearing much of robbers, and occasionally 
meeting suspicious-looking personages in the mountain passes, 
they had hitherto escaped attack. 

On the evening of the third day after quitting Bayonne they 
reached Miranda de. Ebro, where they rested for the night, and 
proceeding next morning through the valley of the Oroncillo, they 
entered the Gorge of Pancorbo, a gloomy ravine hemmed in on 
either side by mountains, and enclosed by rugged rocks, between 
which rushes the Oroncillo. 

While the travellers were threading this savage pass, and gazing 
at the tremendous precipices that threatened to topple on their 
heads, they were:startled by the report of fire-arms, evidently pro- 
ceeding from the lower part of the gorge, which was concealed 
from view by a huge projecting rock. . 

“ What mean those shots?” cried Graham, who was somewhat 
ahead of the party. 

“Ladrones, sefior caballero!” returned one of the postilions, 
crossing himself. “ Saints preserve us, they are plundering some 
travellers, perhaps murdering them !” 

Without a word more, Graham applied spurs to his mule, and 
rode on as fast as he could. 

On passing the rock, which screened the lower part of the 
ravine from view, he beheld a spectacle that roused him to still 
greater exertion. About two hundred yards lower down, where 
the gorge was somewhat wider, though the rocks were still pre- 
cipitous, the torrent was crossed by a picturesque wooden daidige, 
close beside which, on the opposite side of the stream was a large 
travelling-carriage, surrounded by banditti, who were now ac- 
tively engaged in rifling it of its contents. 

The postilion and an old attendant had been shot, probably at 
the time when the report of fire-arms reached the ears of our 
travellers, and their bodies were lying on the ground near the 
carriage. The traces had been cut, and the mules removed to a 
little distance from the vehicle. 
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On the other side of the carriage, guarded by a couple of 
brigands, stood an old hidalgo, for such his appearance and attire 

roclaimed him. He had been wounded in the attack, and was 

inding a handkerchief round his arm. Graham’s attention, how- 
ever, was diverted from the hidalgo by loud shrieks from the 
bridge. Two ladies, who it appeared had escaped from the 
clutches of the brigands, and were flying across the bridge, had 
just been recaptured, and now made the rocks ring with their 
screams. One of them, who struggled violently with her captor, 
was young, beautiful, and richly dressed, and was, no doubt, the 
hidaleo’s daughter. The other, who was much older, might be 
her duena. As Graham hurried on to the rescue of the affrighted 
ladies, both bandits discharged their pistols at him, but they were 
too much embarrassed by their captives to take good aim. Graham 
replied with better effect. Both robbers were hit by his shots. 
One of them rolled into the torrent, and the other released his 
prey and fled. Thus liberated, the ladies flew towards their pre- 
server, and met him just as he reached the foot of the bridge. 
The younger of the two, who was half wild with terror, with her 
dishevelled locks hanging about her shoulders, called out piteously, 
_ “My father! my dear father! save him, sefior! It is the Conde 
de Saldana.” 

“ Your father shall soon be set free, sefiorita. My friends are at 
hand,” said Graham, pointing to the advancing troop. 

“Calm yourself, Dofia Casilda,” cried the duena; “calm your- 
self, my child. The saints on whom we called for aid have 
fate oa this noble caballero to deliver us from a fate worse than 

eath.” 

“ Do not stay here, sefiorita,” cried Graham. “ You are — 
to danger. Take shelter behind yon rock. I will soon bring 
your father to you.” 

“Thanks! oh thanks, sefior,” exclaimed Dofia Casilda, with a 
grateful glance at her preserver. And, accompanied by the duena, 
she flew to the place of refuge which had been pointed out to her. 

At the same moment the cavalcade came up. 

Meantime, the brigands, alarmed by the appearance of such a 
force as the travellers presented, had seized their firelocks, and, 
rushing towards the bridge, seemed determined to prevent the 
cavalcade from crossing it. Fearing that mischief might occur to 
the prince, Graham besought him to hold back, but Charles would 
not be stayed, and calling to the others to follow him, prepared at 
all hazards to drive the robbers from the bridge. 

Fortunately at this moment shouts were heard farther down in the 

orge, and a small detachment of escopetéros was seen hurrying to 
the scene of action. At this sight, finding they would soon be 
outnumbered, and would also be attacked in rear and front, the 
brigands turned and fled, quickly disappearing among the rocks. 
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So precipitate was their flight, that they were unable to take any 
of the booty with them. 

Two of the band, however, aided by a black-visaged ruffian, who 
appeared from his air of command to be the captain, endeavoured 
to carry off the Conde de Saldana, probably hoping to obtain a 
large sum for his ransom. Seizing the old hidalgo by the arms, 
they tried to drag him off, while the captain, holding a poniard to 
his breast, threatened, with terrible oaths, to stab him to the heart 
if he resisted. 

In this manner they succeeded in dragging him among the rocks, 
and might have got clear off with their prey, if Graham had not 
come to hisassistance. Firing at the robber chief, and wounding the 
villain, Graham sprang from his mule and bounded up the rocks. 
The robbers did not await his approach, but, releasing the Conde de 
Saldana, made good their retreat. Graham did not attempt to 
pursue them, neither did he bestow any thought on their leader, 
who was lying on a shelf of rock, but assisted the old hidalgo 
to descend. 

By this time Charles and his companions had come up, and a 
few moments later the escopetéros arrived on the spot, and after 
securing the wounded captain, and binding him hand and foot, 
~~ scrambled up the rocks in search of the rest of the band. 

t appeared that these musketeers had just arrived at the village of 
Pancorbo, which lay at the end of the gorge, about a quarter of a 
league off, when the sound of fire-arms had brought them to the 
scene of attack. 

As may well be supposed, the old hidalgo’s first inquiries were 
for his daughter, and he was not kept long in suspense in regard 
to her safety. Impelled by curiosity, which was stronger than their 
fears, Doria Casilda and her duena ventured from their place of 
refuge, and finding that the robbers had been driven off, they 
hurried across the bridge, and arrived at the spot where the car- 
riage was left at the precise moment that the Conde de Saldana 
was brought there by Graham. 

Uttering a cry of delight, Doria Casilda threw herself upon her 
father’s neck, while the old hidalgo, in his delight at he sec va 
her, forgot his wound and all thet had befallen him. Not to 
interrupt their meeting, Charles and his attendants moved away to 
a short distance. 

“How have you been preserved, my child?” cried the old 
=, as he recovered from his emotion. 

“ Seiiora Engracia and myself were rescued by this gentleman,” 
replied Dofia Casilda, pointing to Graham. 

“He also was my deliverer,” said the Conde de Saldana. 
“ Sefior,” he added to Graham, “ may I ask to whom we are thus 
greatly indebted.” 

-“T am Sir Richard Graham, an English gentleman, Sefior 
Conde, and am on my way to Madrid,” replied the young man. 
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“You have done me an incalculable service, Sir Richard,” 

said the old hidalgo. “I rejoice to learn that you are travelli 

to Madrid. You will find a home, if you please, at my casa. 

will also introduce you to the court of our young king, Peli IV. 

My daughter and myself are on our way to Madrid, and were 
sting from Miranda to Burgos when this attack occurred. 
eaven be praised it is no worse!” 

“ But you are wounded, father!” cried Doiia Casilda. 

“Tt is but a trifling hurt,” replied the hidalgo. “I will get it 
dressed by the barber-chirurgeon at Pancorbo. These are your 
friends, Sir Richard?” he added, as Charles and Buckingham ap- 

roached. 

“ Friends and compatriots,” replied Graham. 

The old hidalgo courteously saluted them, and thanked them 
warmly for the assistance they had rendered him. Though evi- 
dently much struck by the distinguished appearance of the prince 
and Buckingham, he forbore to inquire their names. He after- 
wards, however, told his daughter that he was confident they were 
persons of the highest rank. 

The exertions of the whole party were now directed towards 
enabling the Conde de Saldana and his daughter to proceed on 
their journey. Luckily, the mules were uninjured, and they were 
speedily harnessed to the carriage by ropes. All the articles 
scattered about by the brigands were quickly collected together 
and replaced in the coffers, and everything being rearranged 
as well as circumstances permitted, the old hidalgo, with his 
daughter and the duena, once more took their seats in the carriage. 
The place of the unlucky driver who had been shot by the 
brigands was supplied by one of the postilions in attendance upon 
our travellers, and all being settled at last, the whole party pro- 
ceeded to Pancorbo—Charles and his companions forming an — 
escort to the carriage. 

At Pancorbo, the Conde de Saldana alighted to have his wound 
dressed, and here our travellers took leave of him and his daughter, 
and pursued their journey to Burgos. 

“We shall hope to see you on our arrival at Madrid, Don 
Ricardo,” said Dofia Casilda, as she bade adieu to Graham. 

“T shall not fail to present myself, sefiorita,” he replied. “ But 
perhaps you may have forgotten me by that time.” 

“Tam not so ungrateful,” she said, fixing her magnificent black 
eyes somewhat reproachfully upon him. “ Hasta la vista, sefior!” 

“ Adios, sefiorita !” 
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FROM THE GERMAN. 


THE THIRD. 


Exactty half a year later, the Signoria were again assembled in the 
Palace of St. Mark, but no joyful event, it was evident, had called 
them together, for care, gloom, and anxiety were visible in every coun- 
tenance. 

“Fathers of the Republic!” the Doge addressed them, “you have not 
remained in ignorance that a degenerate son of Venice has cast the cruel 
torch of war among her dominions, and threatens to shake her columns 
in the very spot where, unfortunately, she can most easily be shaken,—I 
mean in her Grecian possessions. Anafesto’s son, the base Coriolanus of 
our times, has excited civil war in Albania. He has organised powerful 
bands, at the head of which he has placed himself; he is their life and 
soul, and at the same time shows himself to be as savage as the wild 
beasts of the desert, and as bloodthirsty as the hywnas which are the 
terror of the plains of Asia. The despatches forwarded by our governor 
from Epirus are not caleulated to quiet our minds. He has employed 
every means in his power to turn aside the storm, but it rushes madl 
along, over the mountains, down to the settlements, totally destroying 
them, and giving a tremendous blow to our commerce. While civil war 
is raging there, attended by all the demons of hell, dissatisfaction is afloat 
among the people of Venice, which might break forth with fury if the 
state were dismantled of her soldiers and the harbour of its galleys. I 
submit these two evils to your deliberation!” 

A noisy argument ensued, in which the selfishness of some and the 
interests of others prevented them coming to any determinatioa. The 
most eager for the suppression of the war on the continent of Greece was 
old Cornaro, for he possessed landed property to no ineonsiderable amount 
in the district of the seat of war, where he had hitherto carried on the 
culture of silkworms with peculiar success. After long debates it was 
agreed to send thither a portion of the army. 

“ And who is to be the leader of the troops ?” asked the Doge. “ You 
have a heroic son, Cornaro, let. him be the commander !” 

“ That honour,” replied the old man, bitterly, “ would be more fitting 
for your son; who has not yet tried the bloody business of war. Yonder 
there are more laurels to be gathered than in the gondolas of Venice !” 

Before the Doge could give utterance to the angry words which were 
hovering on his quivering lips, a servant announced that there were noble- 
men without who earnestly desired to be admitted. The request was 
granted, and Lucio Cornaro, Marco Falieri, and a considerable number 
of the noble youths of Venice, entered, all of whom unanimously de- 
manded to be allowed to fight under the banner of the republic, for her 
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honour and welfare. Many a father turned pale in the half circle of the 
Signoria. Discontent and gloom were apparent in every feature of Cor- 
naro’s face, melancholy in those of the Doge. However, their demand 
was granted. 

Active preparations were now set on foot. Troops were levied, and 
the fleet was soon in readiness to weigh anchor. The most painful part 
was still to be gone through—the leave-taking. Lucio had secretly con- 
ducted his friend Marco to his beloved. They parted amidst thousands 
of tears, kisses, and vows of love and constancy. Catharine was incon- 
solable. ‘To her life seemed to have closed its gates of joy, and she could 
not free herself of a presentiment, which stifled every thought of plea- 
sure in her heart. Taking with him his father’s blessing, Marco pro- 
ceeded on board his galley. The fleet weighed anchor. A fresh breeze 
from the land filled the sails, and the wide sea received them, to bear them 
forward to deeds of valour, glory, and victory. 

In the Palace of St. Mark all was now hushed. The aged Doge resembled 
the trunk of a tree which a flash of lightning had stripped of its foliage and 
its boughs. He now only lived for the republic, and in the tranquil hours 
when he was alone, the old man prayed for the welfare of his only child, 
and for his safe return, The discovery which he had only made through 
Foscari’s communications had been a great weight upon his mind. Hitherto 
the old man had lived in the calm belief that his paternal warning had 
saved Marco from falling in love with Cornaro’s danghter, and this belief 
had often smoothed the many furrows on his brow. If, on the other hand, 
at times an evil presentiment would steal upon him, his implicit reliance 
in Marco’s candour would speedily dispel all doubts, and he would calmly 
allow fate to take its course. Now the scales had fallen from his eyes. 
Great was the grief it caused the poor old man—his soul was filled with 
indescribable anxiety and anguish. He looked upon Marco’s absence as 
a blessing and a happiness, for he hoped that the separation might perhaps 
give another direction to his inclinations. The Doge reviewed his own 
early life, and sighed deeply ; it had not been free from blame, and he was 
the less able to find fault with his son’s secresy, although his sorrow was 
by no means diminished. 

New cares were soon to engross,all his attention. 

Cornaro’s hatred knew no bounds, his revenge never abated. His 
arrest and imprisonment had added fresh fuel to the old flame, and caused 
it to blaze more fiercely than ever. He was not above, nor did he dis- 
approve of working in an underhand and secret manner. Liberal dona- 
tions had made him a favourite among the lower classes, and he studied 
to foster and increase the dissatisfaction prevalent among the unruly 
populace. Where it could be accomplished, the seeds of discontent were 
spread abroad by his agents—citizens, for the most part unscrupulous in 
morals, but whose wealth made them aspire to participating in the honour 
of the golden book—an honour, however, to which Falieri’s decided oppo- 
sition prevented their attaining. Every burden imposed upon the people, 
every restriction put upon their freedom, every confirmation of the power 
of the aristocracy, which emanated from the Signoria, was represented 
as Falieri’s doing. Thus a turbulent feeling was awakened and spread 
abroad, which happily did not escape Falieri’s eyes. Several noblemen, _ 
Falieri’s enemies, attached themselves toCornaro. At the very moment 
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when all things were uniting to strip the mighty Venetia of her military 

protectors, when war abroad fully occupied the Signoria—that very mo- 

mient was chosen to carry out a plan of revenge, which could only have 

originated and ripened in Italian hearts. Cornaro’s motives were two- 

fold. He thirsted for Falieri’s blood; and ambition, with its sister 
ion, the love of power, made him covet the ducal crown. 

While far away upon Grecian ground her gallant sons were fightin 
for the safety of the republic, in her very bosom the most diaboli 
schemes, tending to a civil war, were being devised. Cornaro and his 
adherents set about their evil designs with the utmost — and cir- 
cumspection. Everything was cleverly arranged and cautiously planned. 
Still the secret commotion afloat did not escape Foscari’s vigilance. 
He soon saw clearly how matters stood. He immediately disclosed the 
terrible secret to the Doge, and judicious steps were promptly taken to 
put a _ to the impending mischief. Foscari was despatched to the — 
court of the emperor to procure troops, to meet the threatening outbreak. 
A gloom, indicating a heavy storm, hung over Venice. Cornaro already 
triumphed in secret. He triumphed too soon! The powers of goodness 
were not upon his side; they never protect crime. An unfortunate oc- 
currence was destined to dash all his schemes. Soon after Lucio Cor- 
naro’s departure, a man arrived from Cyprus in whom Cornaro placed 
unbounded confidence. He was the son of Catharine’s nurse. Theophilus 
Calopulo by name, a Greek, who was endowed with great talent in using 
his pencil, but who was also as familiar with his ean, and as well 
versed in the art of mixing deadly poisons as in the preparation of salu- 
tary medicines. Rich though he was in talent, experience, cunning, and 
deceit, there was still a trait in his character that prevented him from 
totally becoming a tool of Satan ; and this trait was—good nature, which 
bound him firmly to those whom he loved. It is true, even this redeem- 
ing trait was to be won and fettered by golden chains, thereby allowin 
free scope to his other qualities. Cornaro, who knew him well, ou 
clearly saw how very useful this man might be to him, drew him over to 
his interests. He “did not scruple to paint the Doge in such a light, 
that Calopulo looked upon it as a meritorious work to promote Cornaro’s 
cause to the utmost in his power; never, at the same time, losing sight 
of the great rise which he would naturally have should the ducal crown 
ever adorn Cornaro’s bald head ; still he was by no means contented to 
play a subordinate part in this undertaking. With his own hand, and 
without assistance, “ had undertaken many such affairs at the court of 
Cyprus, and thereby raised himself high in the favour of James of 
Lusignan, king of Cyprus. His object now was to gain renown and 
interest in Venice, and his fertile brain soon concocted a plan by which 
the proposed revolution might be more speedily brought about. He 
thought there would be less hazard in striking the blow at the head at 
once, than in committing their plans to several accomplices. The Doge 
should fall by his hand—then de would be no obstacle in the way of 
Cornaro’s ambition. 

“Be it so!” cried he, exultingly, when he had arranged his plans. 
‘* And Cornaro shall see that Calopulo is more useful than all his gold- 
bedizened nobility !” 
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Il. 


Ir was a pitch dark, stormy night in Venice. Not a star peeped 
through the gloomy clouds which covered the horizon. The sea wildly 
ro and foamed as it dashed the creaking vessels against each other in 
the harbour. A solitary person here and there was all that was to be seen 
in the narrow streets, for all had taken refuge in their comfortable 
dwellings. Wrapped in a capacious cloak, Calopulo softly glided out of 
Cornaro’s palace, through the close, irregular streets, to the palace of the 
Doge. He watched his opportunity, stole in without any difficulty, and 
chose his position in the corner of the gallery which led from the Doge’s 
apartments to the grand staircase with the lions. He could not have stood 
very long there, when two men, wrapped in mantles, passed up the gallery. 
They were conversing about the affairs in Epirus, and of Lucio Cornaro’s — 
conquests there. The person who walked on the side next to Calopulo’s 
hiding-place was the Doge; Calopulo soon perceived this, because he dis- 
tinctly heard his companion address him as “ your highness.” The other 
was a ship-captain from Corfu, who had arrived that morning, and had 
evidently brought important despatches with him, to the contents of which 
their conversation partly referred. They slowly approached. They 
stopped exactly before Calopulo, and remained talking in a low voice. 
Calopulo would have waited to have seized the moment when the stranger 
had withdrawn, but voices were heard from the opposite end of the gallery. 
Now everything depended upon despatch and a sure aim, for the re- 
flexion of the torches which the people who were approaching were carry- 
ing occasioned a sort of uncertain light that confused Calopulo’s eyesight, 
and was far from favourable to his iniquitous design. He reflected one 
instant, made a hasty thrust at the Doge, and then sprang towards the 
steps as his victim exclaimed “ Murder!” To Calopulo’s misfortune, how- 
ever, the ship-captain had observed him just as he struck the blow with 
the dagger, and instantly pursuing him, he grasped him with an arm of 
iron, and held him fast. ‘The Doge had fallen against the wall, but it 
was the sudden shock which had stunned him, for the wound was but 
slight, his mantle having protected him, and he quickly recovered him- 
self. His servants flocked to the spot, and Calopulo was bound. Numerous 
torches speedily illuminated the scene of the late attempt at assassination. 
The Greek was brought before the Doge. He gazed at him long with 
a look which penetrated Calopulo’s soul, and which his eyes could not 
meet. 

‘* What have I done to you, Greek!” said the Doge, with melancholy 
earnestness, ‘‘ to make you wish to murder me ?” 

Calopulo was silent. 

“Look here!”’ continued the Doge, in the same tone. “ Look at these 
withered features. I shall soon pay the debt of nature. Why did you 
wish to forestal the Lord of Life, who ere long will gather me to my 
fathers? Could you not have waited but a few short hours, to have pre- 
served your soul from a fearful crime?” Calopulo looked at him. The 
old man stood before him in a truly sublime light, and, for the first time 
in his existence, he felt remorse for such a deed. 
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The Doge proceeded : “ If you acted from the promptings of your own 
mind, tell me why you did it, that I may learn your motives; perhaps I 
may make amends for some injustice, co pray to God, who judges eve 
heart, to pardon you! But if you have been instigated by others to this 
act, then go and be ashamed at having been the tool of wickedness !” 

Calopulo stood pale and motionless before the man who reproved him 
so mildly. ‘* And I intended to assassinate that man!” muttered he to 
himself, as he involuntarily shook his head, and shuddered. “No!” he 
at length cried—* no, I did not know you thus, duke! May God here- 
after forgive me as readily as you do! But learn that henceforth you 
have not a more faithful servant than I! Call together your dearest 
friends, that, in their presence, I may disclose whose victim you were to 
have been !”’ 

The Doge looked reprovingly at him, and said, “ Go, you are free ; I 
do not trust you!” 

Calopulo’s lips trembled ; he felt deeply pained that the Doge despised 
him so much. 

“ Do not throw away my good advice, duke,” resumed he; “ I am in 
your power. If I tella lie, torture me upon the rack until not a limb 
of my body remains in its proper place, and till the blood issues from 
every pore !” 

“I pray your highness hear him !’’ entreated the ship-captain. And 
Falieri’s servants joined in the request. 

“Well, say at once what you have to disclose,” said the Doge to 
Calopulo. 

“ Listen, then, duke. In three days’ time Cornaro and his accom- 
plices will give the people of Venice the signal for rebellion, and murder 
you, as I attempted to do, for I had been initiated in their plans ; I was 
promised great honour and high reward. I wished to atta my object 
more quickly by murdering you myself. I was your enemy without 
knowing you further than as you were described by Cornaro. Be on 
your guard, duke! You are warned; now dispose of me as you will!” 

The duke had listened to him in silence. Every one else was pale 
from fear. But one of’ the servants had turned pale from another cause, 
and he slipped away unobserved. 

“Great God!” murmured Falieri, clasping his hands. ‘ Does Cor- 
naro never forgive ?” 

“‘ Never, when once he hates,” interposed Calopulo. 

Falieri turned to him, and said: ‘“‘Go, Greek, warn Cornaro, and”— 
here he assumed a tone of command—“ and quit the Venetian territories 
if you value your life! You are at liberty !” 

He was about to speak, when the duke’s eyes flashed upon him with 
the power of lightning, and silently, but with his head bowed, he de- 
scended the stairs, and was not seen again. 

The duke: retired to his closet; the ship-captain followed him; the 
servants congregated in the galleries in groups, and discussed the scene 
which had just taken place. 

A short while after several messengers were despatched to summon 
a friends to the Doge, and the meeting lasted until late in the 
night. 
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Ill. 


THE inmates of Cornaro’s palace were already fast bound in the sweet 
fetters of sleep; love and ambition alone kept watch. Catharine knelt 
before a picture of the Madonna by Titian’s master-hand, praying for the 
safe of her beloved brother and her lover. Her anxiety for those she 
loved so dearly would not permit sleep to close her weary eyes. 

“Protect them, thou holy one! Oh, protect them in danger!” she 
supplicated softly, and with the utmost fervour. 

eanwhile her father paced his bedchamber with rapid steps. “ Ha!” 
cried he, clenching his hand, “ Falieri, thy star will soon be set! Thy 
enemy will soon triumph, will soon experience the delightful feeling of 
satisfied revenge for outrages endured, will’’—he raised his head proudly 
—*soon place upon Ais own head thy insignia of power, and trample 
thee, like @ noxious insect, in the dust! Oh, ye powers of darkness, 
stand by me!” At that moment there were three gentle taps at the 
door. He shuddered, and glanced tremblingly around. “ What is that?” 
cried he. Then, after a moment’s reflection, he added, ‘Come in, 
Calopulo.” It was not Calopulo, however, but Leonardo, Fealieri’s 
servant, whom Cornaro had bribed to be a spy. 

“ What do you want at this late hour ?” asked Cornaro, not without 
uneasiness, 

“ To bring you unwelcome intelligence,” answered Leonardo, pale and: 
agitated. ‘Fly as soon as you can, this very night, with all that you 

love! Everything is betrayed! Calopulo was caught just as he fancied 
that he had thrust the dagger into the Doge’s heart. Falieri pardoned 
him, and Calopulo betrayed all. I was an eye-and-ear-witness. Fly, if 
you love your life!” 

“ Greea fides!” exclaimed Cornaro, turning pale. “Oh, villain, 
— thou go to hell! Say, Leonardo, say—is it the truth that you 
tell me ?” 

“It is unfortunately too true; and if you wait until to-morrow’s 
dawn, you will have leisure to reflect upon it to your heart’s content in 
the dungeons of St. Mark.” 

“ Jest not, dog!’’ roared Cornaro, ing his dagger. 

“ What!” Leonardo, coldly. “is this for having 
warned you of threatening destruction ?” 

Cornaro seized his hand. ‘“ Forgive me, Leonardo!” replied he; “ my 
head swims. Go, I pray you, and wake my servants. Go, hasten, fly ! 
You shall escape with me, you shall live with me. Go, only hasten ! 

Leonardo went. 

“Death and hell!” swore the old man, striking his brow again. 
“ Must it end thus?” He threw open the door and rushed into Catha- 
@rine’s apartment. ‘ Away with your saints, girl!” cried he. “ Pack 

up your valuables as fast as you can. Take the best of what you have 

t; this very night we must fly !” 

“ Fly, father! from whom ?” asked the young girl, trembling at the 
terrible looks and tone of her father. 

“From the devil, Catharine! Do not ask. Your father must fly, 
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and so must you ; otherwise, before the day dawns, we shall be Falieri’s 
prisoners, and the porta fatale will close behind us for ever !” 

Catharine could not comprehend what all this meant ; but his looks 
corroborated that what her father said was fearful truth. 

Cornaro’s voice of thunder had roused her women, and they, though 
trembling from head to foot, set about making the necessary prepara- 
tions. Fear had paralysed Catharine. Every one else in the palace was 
speedily in silent, busy activity. Cornaro sent a messenger to the har- 
bour. His galley lay there ready to set sail at amoment’s notice. Pru- 
dence had prompted him to this measure, for fear the conspiracy should 
chance to fail. 

In the short space of two hours trunks and packages were stowed 
away on board. Cornaro and the trembling Catharine followed, and 
reached the ship in safety ; it weighed anchor immediately, and endea- 
voured to gain the open sea with all speed. But it had not gone far 
when a broad sheet of fire, fanned, by the stormy wind, shot up high in 
the air, the cannons from the harbour-fort thundered, the alarm-bells 
pealed—Cornaro’s palace stood enveloped in flames ! 

“ Look yonder!” said Cornaro to Catharine, in a tone of mingled 
despair ob suppressed rage. “That is my farewell to Venice! May 
the place where my plans were wrecked be reduced to ashes! May not 
a trace of Cornaro be left !” 

The young girl turned her tearful eyes to the spot, and then towards 
heaven, as she prayed: “Holy Virgin, watch over my love, and let 
light dawn after this darkness !’” 

The flames increased. The confused sounds of anguish and distress 
were wafted to them from afar. 

“Ha!” cried Cornaro, “enjoy the sight, Falieri! Oh that you were 
burning in the midst of those flames! My heart would then have some- 
thing on which it could reflect with unmixed pleasure.” 

Far and wide the flames reddened the heavens and the sea, over whose 
waves the ship was now rapidly sweeping along. 

“ Whither shall we steer?” asked the captain. 

" ~" Cyprus,” answered Cornaro, and descended into the cabin of the 
vessel. 


IV. 


James or LusicNan, king of Cyprus, after having passed the previous 
night in carousing with his favourites, stood one morning comfortably 
stretching his limbs in the balmy air, laden with the perfume of flowers, 
upon the balcony of his villa, which had gained the name of a fairy castle, 
from the beauty of its situation, its magnificence, and its luxury. 

James was a man in the flower of his age, powerful in frame and ardent 
in temperament, and a fine specimen of manly beauty. Everything which 
could tend to brighten the life of a prince was his ; everything that luxury ‘ 
could desire was at his disposal, and his banquets might have been mis- 
taken for those of the Goddess of Cyprus herself. 

He now joyously gazed over the smiling plain, which extended like an 
Eden before his eyes. Here, far from the capital, he usually passed the 
greater portion of the year in undisturbed enjoyment. The courtiers in 
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his presence often conversed together, in an under tone, of the outlawed 
Venetian, who, in the profusion of his wealth, had bought a country-house 
not far from the royal villa, and had furnished and embellished it in the 
most extravagant and splendid style, living there, at the same time, with- 
out the slightest intercourse with his neighbours. 

“* Have you,” asked one of these courtiers of another—“ have you seen 
his daughter yet? They say she is an angel, that she is the Goddess of 

rus in human form !” 

“ They have not exaggerated to you,” replied the other. “TI once saw 
her without her veil, and declare——”’ 

“What?” demanded James of Lusignan, who had been attentively 
listening to the conversation. 

“TI declare,” continued the former speaker, “that Catharine Cornaro is 
the most beautiful woman that ever trod the soil of Cyprus, and that is 
saying a great deal!” 

‘Can she be seen ?” inquired the king, with rising curiosity. 

«It would not be easy to accomplish,” replied the courtier. “‘ Cornaro 
guards his treasure strictly; and then the maiden’s modesty makes her 
hide her face under a thick veil.” 

The king reflected awhile. He loved adventures. The more romantic 
they were, the better. 

“Look yonder!” exclaimed one. ‘‘ Your majesty can see the goddess 
riding there !” 

In truth, Catharine was riding past on a cream-coloured palfrey, by the 
side of her father. But the fatal black veil enveloped her, still not so 
completely that James did not find an opportunity to admire a splendid 
figure, which sat the horse with wonderful grace. The king’s eyes 
followed her form as long as it was visible ; he then retired to his private 
apartment, accompanied only by one friend. And this person was Jero- 
nimo Donatelli, a Genoese, the king’s favourite, his counsellor, his nego- 
tiator—in a word, his factotum. Crafty and sly, elegant and clever, 
headstrong and impudent, he was just fit for the post which he filled, and 
from which not all the intrigues of the many who envied him were able 
to remove him. 

The day passed too slowly for James’s wishes. But when it did begin 
to decline, when the sun went down, casting a purple glow over the 
water, and a gentle breeze blew from the sea, diffusing an agreeable cool- 
ness around, there appeared outside of Cornaro’s garden a lute-player 
fantastically dressed. He was an extremely handsome youth, whose 
voice, rich and clear, accompanied the full tones of the instrument with 
such sweetness that every ear was charmed, and every heart was capti- 
vated. The singer had not played and sang long on the outside of the 
garden, when in its interior Catharine and her maidens, attracted by the 
music, were attentively listening to the lovely melodies; but female 
curiosity must needs see, just as if they could thus increase the pleasure 
of hearing. A little Cyprus girl, not disinclined to Donatelli’s gold, the 
daughter of the gardener, knew the singer to be a very agreeable, amiable 
man, and could relate so much good of him, that Catharine did not hesitate 
to give him admittance. The little girl tripped to the gate, and cried : 

“Come, Alexis, you shall sing my beautiful mistress a song of blind 
Cupid and his lovely mother !” 
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Though Catharine blushed deeply from annoyance, she could not 
retract her word, for the singer stepped before her with a graceful bow, 
and struck the chords so delicately and charmingly, that the shade of an- 
noyance vanished from Catharine’s features, and cheerfulness again 
adorned them with her ever fresh and blooming roses. But the singer's 
voice often faltered, his eyes devoured Catharine’s charms, and her 
image, he felt, was imprinted on his heart in characters never to be 
effaced. 

When he had ended, Catharine wished to give him some remuneration. 
He refused ix. 

“‘ Give me, angelic maiden, the rose which adorns your bosom, and my 
reward will be fit for a king!” said he. 

In charming embarrassment, Catharine handed it to him. He seized 
the prettiest hand that ever offered a rose as a reward, pressed it to his 
lips, and disappeared. 

“ Your singer is a bold, silly man,” said Catharine, reprovingly, to the 
gardener’s daughter. “1 do not wish to see him again !” 

“ Forgive him,” entreated the girl ; “ your beauty has bewitched him. 
Did you not hear how his voice trembled?” 

“ Silence !? commanded her blushing mistress, hastening to withdraw. 

The singer, meanwhile, proceeded beneath the shadow of the high wall 
a sweet ecstasy, pressing the rose to his lips. Donatelli was waiting for 

im. 

“What does your majesty say to the girl?” he asked of the singer. 

‘Do not speak of her as of other mortals!” was the rebuking reply of 
James of Lusignan. “She is the first who has taught my heart to love ! 
Mine, as mistress or wife, she must be !” 

“ Wife ?” Donatelli slowly drawled out. The word sounded strange 
in James’s mouth, and discordant to Donatelli’s ear. The king must be 
divested of that idea, otherwise Donatelli’s services would no longer be 
required. The king looked at him angrily when he drawled out the word 
“wife.” And what if I should be able to place her in your majesty’s 
arms as your mistress?” asked he, smiling slyly. 

The king remained silent, and entered his chamber. Donatelli shook 
his head, and immediately left the villa to gather information. Every- 
thing that had hitherto succeeded in similar cases, every means that his 
ingenious brain could invent, Donatelli cautiously and deliberately em- 
ployed, but his cunning, his tact, were alike frustrated. He began to be 
disheartened. James’s love increased every day, and in equal proportion 
Donatelli’s courage and cheerfulness sank. James now determined to woo 
Catharine, and to raise her to the throne as his consort. This proposal 
astonished Cornaro. But what food for his ambition! He spoke to 
Catharine; how the unhappy girl trembled! For many months she had 
been without the slightest news of Lucio and her Marco, and now this 
was to be another burden to weigh down her anxious heart. Still she 
ae a decided xo, which astonished Cornaro the more, because he 

not expected such determination in one in general so submissive. He 
received James’s proposals courteously, and only begged for a little time. 
James was now no longer the timid lover. Cornaro was invited to court, 
and every possible honour heaped upon him. Even Catharine, much 
against her better feelings, was obliged to take a part in the splendid fes- 
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tivities given at the royal villa. But how distressing was not all this to 
her! She was daily besieged ‘by her father, and by the king. Ah! how 
often she prayed on her knees through half the night for deliverance—but 
it did not come. ‘Cornaro guessed 'the cause of her refusal. He was too 
wise to breathe a syllable.on the subject. He laid his own plans. One 
day a ship, which had just come from the coast of the Morea, brought a 
letter from Lucio, which announced Marco Falieri’s death. Catharine 
saw the letter; it was Lucio’s handwriting; every line was written in the 
veracious spirit of.sorrowing friendship. She never for an instant doubted, 
but from that moment all happiness had fled from her soul. The intel- 
ligence shook her terribly. She fell dangerously ill, and was on the point 
of that death for which she so earnestly longed. Fate had willed it other- 
wise. She was doomed to bear the burden of a life without affection, cold 
‘and full of thorns. She recovered slowly. Her father scarcely waited 
until she was convalescent to convey new offers to her, and to importune 
her afresh. She wished to seek peace in a convent, but her father im- 
plored her not to think of this. Her confessor, being in league with 
Cornaro and James of Lusignan, represented to her that it was her dut 
to comply with her father’s wish, at whatever sacrifice to herself. She had 
nothing more now than tears to oppose to their wishes. Like a lamb led 
to the slaughter, she at length allowed them to dispose of her as they 
se James received thraugh her father the acceptance for which he 
ad sued, and seemed transported to a state of happiness seldom found in 
this sublunary world. ‘The most brilliant festivities celebrated her re- 
covery, and, a month afterwards, Catharine Cornaro became Queen of 
Cyprus! Life seemed now to have closed its gates of joy on her for ever, 
while the future rose to her saddened view like a barren desert, where not 
a single floweret could blossom amidst the dreary waste. 


BRETON BALLAD OF HELOISE. 
BY LOUISA STUART COSTELLO. 


[M. de la Villemarqué remarks on this ballad that the poet has probably com- 
bined antique traditions, preserved in some Druid hymn, with the popular story 
of the learned lovers, who really lived near Nantes in the early period of their 
unfortunate career. It alludes to Heloise as an abbess: a female of that dignity 
alone being allowed to read the Gospels. The dialect is of Cornouaille. ] 


I was but twelve years old when I left my father’s home 
And fled with Abelard, the learned and the true, 

When first I went to Nantes, with my own beloved to roam, 
Except my native Breton, no other speech I knew. 


Oh, God! except my prayers I had no lore beside, 
When a child within my father’s house my lot was to abide. 


BRETON BALLAD OF HELOISE. 


But I am learned now, am learn’d in all I please, 
I know both French and Latin, and write and read with ease : 
I well can read the Gospels, and I write with ready pen, 

And I speak and consecrate the Host as well as holy men. 


When the priest is at the mass my power o’er his extends : 
I can tie the mystic knot in the midst and at the ends. 


I can find amongst the ashes pure gold beneath my hand, 
And, if I have the means, can find silver in the sand. 


I can change to a black dog, I can change to a black crow, 
As a fire-imp I can wander, as a dragon I can go. 


I know a song of power that the skies can split and break, 

Set the great sea in commotion, and make the wide earth quake : 
I know whatever yet has in the world been seen, 

All that can be in future, all that has ever been! 


The first drug that we made, my learned love and I, 

Was made of a toad’s heart and a wild sea-crow’s left eye: 

The seed of the green fern we gathered for our spell, 

A hundred fathoms deep at the bottom of a well: 

And the root of the golden herbs we sgught where they abound ; 

At sunrise'in the meadow the herb of gold we found— 

Half naked, with bare heads and feet, we dragged it from the ground! 


The first proof of my spells was on the abbot’s field ; 
Of eighteen measures sown of rye, two handfuls was the yield ! 


At home, where lives my father, a silver chest have I, 
Whoe’er that chest shall open will repent him suddenly. 


There are there three vipers hatching a dragon’s egg with care, 
—With my dragon shall be hatched desolation and despair ! 

No partridges or woodcocks provide their daily food, 

With the sacred blood of innocents I feed my viper brood : 

I kill’d the first in a churchyard, as the priest in surplice white, 

To give the infant baptism, began the sacred rite : 

They buried it: then, shoeless, I crept with noiseless tread, 

And scratched the body from the earth where they had laid it dead. 


If I remain on earth awhile, and my Light’s bright flame shall burn, 
—A few short years is all we ask—the world to overturn. 


Hold! Heloisa—of thy soul in time have yet a care— 
Even though this world may be thy own, the next is God’s——Beware ! 
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On the wooded heaths which are visible on the banks of the Elbe lies 
one of those small towns which people, with a want of politeness, are ac- 
customed to call nests. Its name is Schilda, and its present inhabitants 
can carry their heads high, for in this town a man was born who dealt 
the French many a heavy blow. Schilda is the birthplace of Count 
Neithardt von Gneisenau, who, being born on what was Saxon soil at the 
time, helped, with other “ foreigners,” such as Bliicher, Scharnhorst, 
Stein, and Hardenberg, to raise Prussia from her deep fall, and liberate 
her as well as the rest of Germany from the degrading yoke of foreign 
domination. 

It was an accident—to some extent a trick played by destiny—that led 
to Gneisenau being born at Schilda. His mother had no other spot 
where she could lay her head. Her husband, the Electoral Saxon and 
Protestant artillery lieutenant, Neithardt, had partly abducted her from 
her Catholic family. In those war times he left her behind with some 
worthy people at Schilda, and there she was delivered of a boy on 
October 27, 1760. Only a few days’ rest was granted to the mother. 
For Frederick the Great passed through Schilda en route for Torgau, 
where, on November 3, he won one of the most sanguinary battles in the 
Seven Years’ War, and drove off the Imperialists left there. Frau 
Neithardt followed the troops in a peasant’s open cart, and on her falling 
asleep through exhaustion on the cold November night, the child slipped 
from her arms and fell on the ground. There a soldier found him, picked 
him up, and brought him on the next morning to the despairing mother. 
Many years after, Field-Marshal Gneisenau described this rescue as the 
first se. the many happy events of his life, and said, “ Had not that 
grenadier picked me up, the next cart must infallibly have passed over 
my body. But it was not to be! My mother could never recover from 
the fatigue of the journey and the fright of having lost me, and died 
shortly after.” 

The mother was dead, the father was obliged to follow the drum. The 
boy was entrusted to strangers, to whom Lieutenant Neithardt gave 
seventeen bad groschen as payment for his food, lodging, and education. 
Gneisenau passed his years of childhood at Schilda in harsh need and 
bitter poverty. He kept the geese and went barefooted to school, where 
he learnt to read from Luther’s Catechism. As he observed at a later 
date: “I always had a lump of black bread, but not always soles 
to my shoes.” Thus he grew up to his ninth year, not without great ad- 
vantage for himself, for from the country life he acquired a healthy, 
strong, and active body; from his wandering about the heath, the 
mastery of a horse; from the struggle with want, a spirit of economy and 
independence on necessities; from Luther’s Catechism, a childish faith 
and pious disposition. 


He always carried about with him his sole property—the Prayer-book 


* Das leben des Feldmarschalls Grafen Neithardt von Gneisenau. Von. G. S. 
Pertz. Vol. I. 1769-1810. Berlin: Reimer. 
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of his deceased mother, and read it while watching the geese. One day 
a strolling journeyman found him on the heath and asked for alms. He 
gave the stranger what he had, his Prayer-book, and the rascal went to 
Schilda and offered it for sale. An innkeeper, who recognised it, bought 
it and carried it to the boy’s foster-parents. They supposed that Gneisenau | 
had sold the book and wasted the proceeds, and therefore punished him 
cruelly. A shoemaker, living opposite, looked with compassion on the 
child of respectable people being ill treated. The father’s abode was 
unknown to him, but he knew that his grandfather was a Lieutenant- 
Colonel Miiller, who lived at Wiirzburg, and to him he wrote. Some 
time after a stately coach, with driver and footman in grand livery, 
stopped before the house and fetched the boy away. The latter could 
hardly be persuaded to enter the carriage, for he thought that the footman 
in the fine livery ought to ride inside, while he rode on the box with the 
coachman. 

Cheerful and happy years recompensed Gneisenau for everything he 
had gone without in Schilda, though he had not missed it. The grand- 
father’s house was one greatly visited. A great part of its attraction 
floated around a beautiful niece, Margarethe, who was as lovely as she was 
well educated, for she spoke three foreign languages, and was thoroughly 
conversant with German literature. A Professor Herwig and a Canon 
Oberthiir were of the most benefit to the new member of the family. 
From Herwig Gneisenau obtained books, among others translations 
from the Iliad and Odyssey, and from Oberthiir encouragement. His 
affection for the canon existed for more than half a century. “That 
Canon Oberthiir is still alive,” he wrote when Field-Marshal to Countess 
Rheden, “fills me with joyful sympathy. The image of the handsome 
young man stands in lively colours before me. Women and girls looked 
with pleasure on the young man, and the better portion of the studying 
youth with envy of his career. If Wiirzburg has become a focus of 
Catholic Germany, it owes it mainly to Canon Oberthiir. He connected, 
without prejudice, Catholic learning with Protestant, and his example bore 
good fruit. I would not dare to send my portrait, that of a soldier favoured 
by fortune, to so eminent a man, if you did not expressly desire it, and if 
I did not regard such a wish as a command.” 

The beautiful Margarethe taught her young relative to speak French, 
and brought him so far in English and Italian, that he could read books 
in both languages. He received his regular school education from 
Jesuits and Franciscans. In his heart he never became a Catholic, 
although he externally belonged to the Catholic Church. As zealots 
have declared ere now that Gneisenau was a Catholic with head and 
heart, it is necessary to quote his own explanation: “‘ When a boy I 
adhered as little as possible to the Catholic Church, but shunned a for- 
mal going over to the Protestant, in order not to cause vexation to my 
Catholic relations. My children, both male and female, have been brought 
up in the Evangelical faith, and confirmed in that religion.” 

An elderly, but always merry, Jesuit made Gneisenau a good writer. 
He would not put up with any pothooks or orthographical errors. “ You 
cannot know,” he said, “ what post of command Heaven may reserve for 
you, and how probably great things may depend on the facile and cor- 
rect reading of your orders.” Gneisenau of course did not know that he 
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should one day become a field-marshal, but the reproof was effective. 
His inclination for music was not remarked or developed. ‘ When a 
lad of nine years of age,” he told his wife, “ I went to a school attended 
‘by above four hundred boys. The preceptors were ordered to select a 
certain number of the boys, to train them as singers, and thus fill up the 
choir. This was a distinction that fired my ambition, as I was alread 
so fond of music. One boy after the other was summoned to the teacher’s 
table, and a note was struck which he was to reach. My turn came, and 
I advanced timidly. The preceptor gave the note. I, who, as I learnt 
a few years after, had a fine tenor voice, tried to repeat it, but fear, hope, 
and a false shame, made me grunt a sort of bass, which had such an 
effect on the preceptor, that he looked at me angrily, and thrust me back 
contemptuously. With despair in my heart and tears in my eyes, tor- 
tured by shame, I returned to my bench, and henceforth considered my- 
self unworthy of the exalted post of a chorister.” 

At the age of seventeen Gneisenau proceeded to the University of 
Erfurt. He found there his father, following the profession of a builder, 
but as he had made an unhappy marriage, he exercised no beneficial 
influence over his son. The young student learnt military mathematics 
and the art of fortification, learned to draw plans so well that he was 
publicly rewarded for them, distinguished himself in corporeal exercises, 
and became a jolly student, who, as the song says, fought with the men 
and got on well withthe women. At Wiirzburg the money left him by 
his grandfather had been paid him, and in plain and cheap Erfurt he 
could have managed with it. But he who was always poor, and did not 
know the value of money, had spent his last groschen by the end of the 
second term. Under such circumstances, students of to-day generally 
turn to literature. Gneisenau eplisted. 

He is said to have served in the imperial hussar regiment Wurmser. At 
the end of the first year’s service he fought a duel, asked for his discharge, 
as he might anticipate a severe punishment, and proceeded to Ausbach. 
His hopes of recommendations to the margrave’s service did not deceive 
him. In 1780, or when twenty years of age, he entered as a cadet, was 
made a non-commissioned officer in the following year, and in March, 
1782, received his commission as lieutenant. From this time he signed 
his named as Neithardt von Gneisenau, from a castle in Austria which 
his family had once possessed, but forfeited through their attachment to 
the Protestant creed at the time of Ferdinand’s counter-reformation. 

In April, 1782, Gneisenau set sail with the Ausbach troops for Ame- 
rica. The torch of war was on the point of extinction, and there was no 
occupation for him in the field. He spent a peaceful and profitable year, 
partly at Halifax, partly at Quebec. He made up for his negligence by 
hard study, and began to make himself conversant with polities. From 
remarks he let fall, it is seen that he acquired a conviction that the old 
system was breaking up, and a new era advancing to assail the existing 
order of things. As a soldier, he felt himself bound to compare the re- 
cruiting system of the old world with the militia system of the new one. 
The best soldiers of Europe, in spite of their superiority in everything 
purely military, had been unable to gain any enduring success over 
Washington’s continental militia. On the other hand, the North Ame- 
rican army had passed through the most critical moments, and must have 
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been infallibly annihilated in a more densely populated country with a 
less favourable terrain. It may be assumed with certainty that Gneise- 
nau, through his study of the advantages and disadvantages which he 
noticed in the American militia and the European recruited soldiers, was 
led to the ideas which found vent in the Landwehr system of Prussia 
from 1808 to 1813. 

Richly supplied with new ideas, and with a scar on his upper lip, which 
he acquired in a duel, our lieutenant, when in his twenty-fourth year, 
0 the foreign hemisphere. Storms accompanied him on his return ; 
or three weeks his vessel was obliged to lie in Deal Roads, without his 
seeing England otherwise than in the distance, as no boat could land. 
His garrison-town was Bayreuth, where only a few years previously the 
barrack-window on the esplanade was pointed out from which Gneisenau 
daily surveyed the pleasant landscape, the beautiful shady walks, the 
rich meadows, and the circle of hills. He had a most eguediie existence, 
but the idle service of peace times offered no outlet for his energies. 
Officers who had fought in the American war were in demand, and a 
request for an appointment, which Gneisenau sent to Frederick the 
Great, met with a gracious reception. In February, 1786, he reported 
himself at Potsdam, and was more fortunate than Bliicher and Landor 
had been before him. His handsome, powerful person, his dignified de- 
meanour, and his noble, expressive features, pleased the old gentleman: 
Gneisenau became a first-lieutenant in the Prussian army. 

He was attached to one of the newly-formed fusilier battalions, in- 
tended to serve as rifles. All behaved capitally in 1806 and 1807 ; before 
all, the lower Silesian brigade, to which Gneisenau was attached for 
twenty years. His comrades made the same charge of theorising against 
him, which he so often heard in the great campaigns of the War of 
Liberation. He was called by them Herr Magister. His studies had 
partially a very prosaic motive: he was too poor to be able to share in 
the amusements of the officers; of his small pay he was obliged to divert 
so much for the payment of old debts, that he had scarce five thalers a 
month. He managed, however, to keep his head just above water by 
the most extreme economy and by small earnings—for instance, by draw- 
ing plans for builders, &e. 

His battalion was not ordered to take part in the Rhenish campaigns. 
He was present at the far less important war in Poland, but found no 
opportunity for distinguishing himself. The enemy’s bullets did not 
entail nearly such losses on the Prussians as did the maladies produced 
by the unaccustomed living in low and swampy regions. Gneisenau, 
too, went through a very serious illness. On the march home he re- 
ceived his company, and was thus released from his oppressive position. 
“For my advance,” he wrote to his father, when informing him of his 
promotion, “I have neglected every other route but the straight one. 
In my or I believed that possibly punctuality and zeal in duty, 
pleasure and ardour in exercising, and an extension of my slight acquire- 


ments joined to attention to my personal appearance, would interest my 
superiors, and eventually lead me to my object. These qualities have 
been too amply taken into account, and my bad habits forgotten. 
Hence duty, ever duty, and everything in the remotest degree connected 
with it, is my warning to young men.” 

Gneisenau could now think about establishing a house of his own, and 
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his six-and-thirty years strongly warned him to do so. Soon after his 
arrival at the pleasant mountain town of Jauer, one of his comrades fell 
in a duel. Gneisenau had been intimate with him, and received instruc- 
tions to break the melancholy news to the officer’s betrothed, a Friulein 
Caroline von Kottwitz. The whole fervour of her feelings broke forth 
when Gneisenau told her how she had lost her lover, and she produced a 
deep impression on the consoling friend, whose chivalry was perhaps not 
quite unnoticed by the lady. When he saw her again months later, he 
asked for her hand. He met with a favourable hearing from the young 
lady, but the mother hesitated on account of his poverty. Hence she 
consulted his commanding officer, Major von Piittlitz, a man of high 
reputation, and the latter replied, “ It is true that he has nothing, but 
for all that he will get through the whole world.” On this guarantee 
she granted her maternal assent willingly, and the marriage ceremony 
was quietly performed on October 19, 1796. Our author describes the 
lady, who was then twenty-five years of age, in the following terms: 
“ She had received from her excellent mother a plain, religious, and do- 
mestic education, such as was given at that time in the better houses of 
the country gentry ; she was a sincere Protestant, and the consciousness 
of duty penetrated her whole being, and kept her up in many sad cir- 
cumstances. She possessed straightforward, correct sense, and a calm, 
modest temperament ; her wishes and inclinations were confined to a 
narrow circle. Her behaviour was amiable, simple, and unpretending. 
She felt happiest in the society of her family and friends; for the great 
world she was neither educated nor had any inclination, and to these 
reasons for retirement was added, in later years, a hardness of hearing, 
which completely unfitted her for large parties.” 

The first years of his pleasant and satisfactory domesticity were spent 
by Gneisenau in the usual military duties. At times the service was 
fatiguing, and kept him in constant exercise for nine hours a day. In 
less disturbed times he turned with the old industry to his studies once 
more. He constantly watched the rising star of Bonaparte, and after 
the memorable fight for Mantua he never lost sight of the young and 
ambitious commander. While the majority of his contemporaries only 
admired in the French hero the champion of glory and liberty, Gneise- 
nau’s sharp glance penetrated the deceptive veil, and recognised the 
nucleus of unbounded selfishness and immeasurable ambition concealed 
behind it. At an early date he saw in Bonaparte the man who would 
employ, deceive, and eventually ruin Prussia. Such remarks frequently 
aroused among his friends attention, contradiction, and even compassion. 

Up to the year 1806 Gneisenau’s life went on in the same way. How 
he judged of the state of affairs prior to Jena, we see from the words 
which he wrote down in the valley of the Saal: “As a patriot I sigh. 
During peace much has been neglected, attention has been paid to 
trifles, the public’s love of sight-seeing indulged, and war—a very serious 
matter—overlooked. The spirit of the officers is excellent, and from this 
I can derive great hopes; but, but———”’ At Saalfeld he fought in line 
against the French tirailleurs. As he saw that he should lose all his men 
by this formation, he at once resolved to take open order, and thus pre- 
vented the enemy’s advance. On the retreat he received a bullet in the 
leg, but managed to limp off the field with his fusiliers and join the Prince 
von Hohenlohe. 
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On October 14 ensued the battle of Jena, at which Gneisenau was 
present on horseback. In the turmoil of the flight he was by the prince’s 
side. The frightful experiences of this day, on which he retained his head 
and heart, produced a deep impression upon him. He had learnt that 
the bravest army, when under the pressure of terror, could be disbanded 
into helpless mobs, and be resistlessly destroyed. Gneisenau acted on the 
same principle as Napoleon employed at Jena, when, on the night of June 
18, 1815, he ordered every man in the Prussian army capable of moving 
a leg in pursuit of the defeated French. 

In Magdeburg he received orders to provide provisions and. fodder for 
the further retreat to Stettin. In all the towns he arranged that bread 
should be baked and cattle killed, peas, potatoes, bread, spirits, and beer, 
procured from the nearest villages, and billets provided. It can be solely 
ascribed to the eventual fatal desertion of the line of march that Prince: 
Hohenlohe’s army did not reach Prenzlau in good condition, and ready 
for action. Gneisenau hurried on ahead of the troops to Stettin, and 
thence to Graudenz, the appointed rendezvous. 

A short stay at Konigsberg was decisive for Gneisenau in many 
respects. There he first entered into relations with the princely house of 
Radziwill, and other important personages. The prince’s house was the 
gathering-place of many eminent men, as Stein, Hardenberg, Niebuhr, 
Humboldt, and Clausewitz. Among them Gneisenau found the compre- 
hension and appreciation which he wanted. The same cabinet order 
which made him a major, also announced the abolition of the pigtail in 
the Prussian army. A peculiar coincidence! With all his heart he 
joined the men to whom Prussia would owe her salvation. In a memo- 
rial he advised a hearty use of the advantages of sea-communication, and 
a common enterprise of Prussian, Swedish, and Russian troops in'the rear 
of the French. The English were merely to supply the arms, and were 
ready to do so; but the king soon inclined to negotiations with the 
French. In Hormayr’s “ Life Pictures from the War of Liberation” 
will be found much material for the appreciation of that plan. Napoleon 
had ventured too far into a hostile country, separated himself from his 
operating base and his resources, and hence an attack in his rear, com- 
bined with a popular insurrection, must be very dangerous for him. But 
the king was despondent, and as he finally refused his assent, the whole 
scheme fell through. In order to get entirely rid of the plan-maker 
Gneisenau, he was sent with four newly-raised. battalions into East 
Prussia. The new year found him at the head of his men, who were 
nearly all barefooted, in spite of the awful cold, and dressed in linen, on 
the march to his new destination, The procession was a very wonderful 
one. Some soldiers wore long coats, others short ones; some of them 
had three-cornered hats, others round ones; others, again, fur caps, and a 
few, nighteaps. This motley collection—the mere sight of which would 
have turned the stomach of a general of the old school—set out three 
months later to defend Dantzig, gained immortal renown under the walls 
of Kolberg, as a reward for their exploits were attached to the king’s 
a guard, and marched into Paris under the monarch’s 

nce. 

By this time Gneisenau had through his training as a hero, and 
henceforth trained heroes. How he did 9 we hope m4 be able to teil 
when another volume of this charming biography appears. 


THE SUMMER TOUR OF SIGNOR TOMKINS. 


BY DUDLEY COSTELLO. 


XVII. 
A COMMERCIAL HITCH. 


Tue Count-Cardinal—to grace Adolphe de Manqued’argent, like the 
Spanish minister, Olivarez, with a double title (he having: fall as much 
right to the one as to the other)—did not, as Clotilde said he would, 
order post-horses for the Vatican the moment he had performed the inte- 
resting ceremony of uniting his sister-niece in wedlock with Signor 
Tomkins, but, after divesting himself of his venerable beard and eccle- 
siastical costume, and assuming the sober garments of the civilian, re- 
paired to the Scala for pious delectation, and finished the evening at the 
Caffe Reale, returning at midnight to the Cavallo Bianco, where he 
enjoyed that calm repose which always waits on those who have been 
occupied all day in doing all the good which opportunity enables them to 
accomplish. 

After so unselfishly occupying himself with the interests of others, it 
was time now, he thought, to take care of Number One, and accordingly 
next morning, at the hour appointed, he attended at the banking-house 
of Molini and Bruschetti, to receive the much-desired answer to the tele- 
graphic message which had been sent to Messrs. Gander, Jollylot, and 
Company, of Crutched Friars. 

Greatly, however, to his disappointment, the Count-Cardinal—other- 
wise Toulmin Vokins—was met with the intelligence that the answer 
had not. yet been received—some derangement of the telegraphic wires 
was, they said, probably the cause—but if he would give himself the . 
trouble to call again in an hour:or two they hoped then to be in posses- 
sion of the reply. Adolphe knit his brows at this.intimation, but, as 
there was no Lap for it, he made a brief observation in the British 
tongue condemnatory of the telegraph, and still: keeping up the cha- 
racter of an unceremonious Englishman, turned his back upon the 
counter and walked away. On the door-step he ram:against some one 
who was entering in a hurry, and in return for the stranger’s. apology, 
who took the blame of the collision on himself, growled a second male- 
dietion, which sounded this time more French than English, and de- 


The stranger was Carlo Molini, Tina’s brother, whom we have already. 
seen both at Le Prese and on he steamer on the ‘Lake of Como, 
and, like her, he called the banker: Molini his uncle. He seemed in 
great spirits—not at’all an unusual state of things with him—but busi- 
ness had brought him there as well as the desire to communicate some 
very pleasant tidings. 

“Ah, Carlo!” said his unele. “So you:are back from the baths! 
How are your aunt Bruschetti and my dear little Tina, and the rest ?” 
“‘Oh, quite well and happy. We have had a very agreeable ville. 
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giatura—with all kinds of adventures—and such a delightful English 
girl—oh, Cielo! but I must not tell you of that now. You are a stiff 
old banker, and will not listen to me in business hours, I know. But I, 
too, have business !” 

“Indeed! That is not much your way, Carlo.” 

“Perhaps not. But this is on the account of somebody else. An 
English friend of mine is in want of a little money, and I have promised 
to procure it for him, as he knows nothing of this city.” 

Most of the travelling English find their way here. That, for in- 
stance, was an Englishman whom you met as you were coming in.” 

“ Hean Englishman! No, uncle, you are mistaken. He is French! 
I did not at the instant recollect his face, but now it comes back to my 
memory perfectly. £saw him only the other day at Le Prese.” 

‘It is you, Carlo, who must be mistaken. He is a perfect John Bull. 
He has only to open his mouth to satisfy anybody who has ever heard 
one of his countrymen speak—not to dwell upon the abruptness of his 
manners. Besides, he has a name which is nothing if it be not 
English !” 

What is it?” 

Vokins.” 

(How this name was accentuated must rather be imagined than de- 
scribed.) 

“You astonish me. I could have sworn it was Manqued’argent.” 

‘In one sense, perhaps, you are right. He, like your friend, is cer- 
tainly in want of money. It was to obtain cash for a draft, for rather a 
large sum, that he was paying us a visit. He is an engineer connected 
with the Mont Cenis Railway.” 

“T cannot divest myself of the belief that the person I saw just now is 
the man who, at Le Prese, called himself the Comte de Manqued’argent. 
He was there with his sister, and made the acquaintance of an English- 
man named Tomkins, who arrived at the baths in company with my own 
friend, but they had some little quarrel, and shook each other off.” 

‘** What name did you mention ?” asked the elder Molini, who ap- 
peared to be struck by what his nephew had just said. 

Carlo repeated it. 

* Antonio!” called out the banker to his cashier. ‘Look to the 
letter-book, and see who is the drawer of the draft on the London house 
of Gander, Jollylot, and Company.” 

The cashier pronounced the gracious name of Tomkins. 

“There is some mystery here,” said the elder Molini. ‘This Eng- 
lishman Vokins comes here direct from Mont Cenis with a bill drawn by 
the Englishman Tomkins—and you say that Tomkins was two or three 
days since at Le Prese in company with the man who tells me his name’ 
is Vokins, and who you say is Manqued’argent. It is, perhaps, a good 
thing for us that the telegraphic affSwer did not arrive at the hour we 
expected. However, he will return shortly, and then, if there is any 
difficulty, it must be cleared up ; but before we commit ourselves to any 
course of action, I should like to have further means of identification. 
You had better, Carlo, bring your own friend himself here, and he will 
be able to confirm or negative your impression.” 

“It was a large sum, uncle, that was wanted, you say?” 
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.“A large sum, yes, for a person travelling. Twelve thousand five 
hundred lire.” 

Carlo’s eyebrows performed a horseshoe movement, and he opened his 
mouth as widely as nature would allow. 

“ Cospetto!” he exclaimed, when he brought his jaws together again. 
“ That is a large sum, uncle!” 

“ At any rate, too much to pay away without circumspection. I shall 
look twice at this soi-disant Englishman—or soi-disant Frenchman, 
whichever it may be—before I give him the accommodation he requires. 
Now, you must not lose time in seeking your friend.” 

Carlo consequently took leave without telling the story he was so full 
of, which, it may fairly be supposed, had some relation to the beautiful 
sister of Mrs. Foxey Prowler, who, with her husband and their new ac- 
quaintance, Richard Stubbs, were all lodged at the Gran’ Bretagna, - 
where they had arrived that morning only by the early train from Como. 
It was, therefore, something like killing two birds with one stone for 
Carlo Molini to go and look up his friend, but it is only an act of justice 
to him to state that, even if Miss Eliza Smith had not been in the same 
hotel, he would have proceeded thither at once. 

He found the whole party—that is to say, Mr. and Mrs. Foxey 
Prowler, Miss Smith, and Mr. Stubbs—discussing a déjetiner a la four- 
chette, preparatory to sallying forth on the usual expedition of sight- 
seeing. 

“ Before you go out,” said Carlo, addressing Stubbs, “I wish to speak 
of some thing which concerns the tall-cavalier your once friend at the 
Baths of Le Prese, what you call him, I think Sir Tomkin.” 

“Has he turned up here?” exclaimed Stubbs; an inquiry which 
brought the colour, slightly, into the cheeks of Mrs. Foxey Prowler, and 
made her sister smile, but excited no emotion in Mr. Foxey Prowler, for 
the reason, perhaps, that he was too busy with a savoury cutlet to pay 
attention to what was said. 

*T cannot say that,” replied Carlo—“ but Some Body who was with 
him two or three days ago is not very far off.” 

He then explained, as well as the information he possessed would let 
him, what we already know. 


F “I felt sure that Count was a Do,” cried Stubbs, as soon as Carlo had 
one. 

“What do you mean by a Do?” asked Carlo. 

“Tn other words, a swindler. But what has become, I wonder, of the 
gay lady, his sister—and of my fellow-traveller? Perhaps this Count 
has hocussed him after making him sign bills! I’ve heard of such things 
—haven’t you, Mr. Foxey Prowler?” 

“What do you say about bills?” returned the managing director, 
alive to anything that sounded like a@usiness question. 

Stubbs related what he had just heard. 

“I know nothing personally of foreign Counts,” observed Mr. Foxey 
Prowler, “but my general impression is, that their signatures are not 
worth the paper they are written on. Therefore I conclude that this is 
a = for the police, if they have such an institution in this part of the 
world.” 

“Exactly my sentiments,” said Stubbs. “ Besides, I had my suspi- 
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cions about this chap before this matter turned up. From something 
that I discovered down at the Baths there, I know he was advertismg 
for a wife in England.” 

“The fellow seems to know the right place to go to for those best 
wives what are to be found in the world,” said Carlo, with an emphasis 
which made it Miss Eliza Smith’s turn to colour a little now. 

“ A fortune-hunter into the bargain,” laconically remarked Mr. Foxey 
Prowler, resuming his attack on another cutlet. 

“The fortune is the wife,” said Carlo, with a glance whose meaning 
could not be mistaken by the lady on whom it was cast. 

The ardent Italian might even more explicitly have expressed himself 
had not Mrs. Foxey Prowler interpostd. 

“T shall be glad, George,” she said to her husband, “ when you have 
’ done breakfast ; for I am all eagerness to see the lions of this beautiful 
city. Make haste and finish, that’s a dear.” 

“Oh, I’ve done!” replied Mr. Foxey Prowler, throwing his well- 
picked bone on his plate. ‘Just this eup of coffee! There! Now 
I’m ready. Who’s got the Murray? Don’t forget that. Where shall 
we go to first ?” . 

The cathedral was, of course, the place first named, and it was the 
more convenient, because, as Carlo explained, it lay all in the way of the 
bureau of his uncle. It was, therefore, agreed that the Foxey Prowler 
party should stop at the Duomo, and remain there till Carlo and Stubbs 
returned from the bank. The latter had scarcely time to make the 
acquaintance of the elder Molini and his partner, before Adolphe de 
Manqued’argent reappeared. Stubbs, who was short of stature, stand- 
ing behind his friend, was not observed by the Count, who confidently 
advanced to the table at which the bankers were seated. 

“ Well, have you heard ?” he asked, still affecting the blunt British 
manner, and looking neither to the right nor left. 

The elder Molini was the one to answer. 

“Yes,” he said. ‘We have heard—something.” 

“ All right, I suppose ?” rejoined the Count. 

* That will depend,” was the reply. 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“ The London house of Gander, Jollylot, and Company respond to our 
inquiry in the most satisfactory manner,” said the elder Molini, smiling, 
but with a sort of aigre-doux expression. 

The Count looked sharply at the banker from beneath a pair of over- 
hanging eyebrows. He then said: 

“In that case, I will thank you to give me the amount of my cheque 
in French gold—deducting, of course, your commission.” 

“ Permit me,” said the banker, extending his hand for the paper, which 
the Count de Manqued’argent placed in it. 

Signor Molini read the cheque slowly. “It is dated, I see, from 
London, on the 8th of this month. This is the 3lst. Very good. Will 
you have the kindness to write your name on the back ?” 

The Count took the offered pen, and in a bold hand dashed off the 
signature of “ Toulmin Vokins.” 

“ That is your name, I think ?” said the banker. 

“ Whose do you suppose it is 7” returned the other, brusquely. 
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“Toulmin Vokins,” repeated Signor Molini, in a loud and deliberate 
voice. 

“ Howdy-do, Count Mankdarjohn,” exclaimed Stubbs, suddenly step- 
ping forward. ‘“ Who'd have thought of meeting you here ?” 

The Count started at the abrupt question—but he was not one who 
was easily taken aback, and in an instant had quite recovered himself. 

Looking steadily at Stubbs, he said: “ Did you speak to me ?” 


“ To be sure I did,” returned Stubbs. “That’s the name you gave 
yourself at Le Prese, down there in the Greasings.”’ 

“The Greasings! I never was there. I don’t know where itis. I 
never saw you in my life before.” 

*“ Come, come, Count, that won’t do. You were there fast enough, 
four days ago—you, and your sister, the Countess Cravecur—and my 
friend Tomkins that hiked off with you.” 

* This fellow is mad,” said the Count, contemptuously, as he turned 
towards Signor Molini. “Be so good,” he continued, speaking bad 
French, but with rather an altered manner, “to despatch my business, 
Napoleons, if ybu please.” 

“T am afraid,” said the elder Molini, “that I cannot comply with 
your desire.” 

“ And why not?” 

“‘ There appears to be some doubt as to your identity.” 

“* What, because this fool here thinks proper to call me by another 
name? I tell you, as I told him just now, that I never set eyes on him 
before, and that I never was at the place he speaks of.” 

: But I also have remembrance of you at Le Prese,” said Carlo 
Molini. 

** And who are you?” cried the Count, glaring fiercely at the new 
speaker, whom he had not hitherto noticed. 

“The nephew, sir, of this gentleman,”’ pointing to the banker. 

“ At any rate,” replied the Count, nothing daunted by this additional 
testimony, “neither you nor your friend, whoever he may happen to be, 
know anything of who or what I am.” 


“ Nor anybody else, apparently,” quietly interposed the banker. 

“ What do you mean by that ?” 

“ Simply, sir, that we Sulies to accommodate persons who are not 
properly recommended to us.” 

“ Oh, very well, very well,” said the Count, trembling with passion. 
“ This is the way you do business in Milan, is it? I'll trouble you, then, 
to hand me back my property.” 

** You are not, perhaps, aware, sir,” returned the elder Molini, who 
kept his hand on the cheque as it lay before him, “ that, besides being a 
banker, I am also one of the syndies of the city of Milan, and in that 
capacity have authority over commercial papers which I may have reason 
to suppose have been illegally obtained. When you can prove your 
right to it before the tribunal of commerce, it shall be returned to 
but, in the mean time, I retain it in my possession. Make an entry of 
= 1 r Antonio, and impound this document till it is lawfully re- 
claimed.” 

Dolphins when they die, chameleons when they are agitated, change 
their hues, it is said, indefinitely; but no dolphin, no chameleon, ever 
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turned bluer, greener, yellower, more the colour of whity-brown paper 
—one after another—than Count Adolphe de Manqued’argent, alias 
Toulmin Vokins, when he heard this grave and decisive announcement. 
But, for all that, he did not give up the game. He called himself an 
Englishman, and the passport system having been abolished: in in 
favour of the English, it was not —s for him, he knew, to produce 
those “ papers,” which might have been demanded of him had he pro- 
fessed himself a French subject. The onus of proof of nationality rested 
with those who doubted his assertion, and there was nothing to show 
that the disputed cheque had not fairly become his. Even the drawer 
himself, were he present, could depose to the fact of its having been 
freely given—or exchanged. To be sure, there was the difficulty about 
names; but he might manage to get over that. These thoughts were 
the flash of a moment, and, assuming an air of injured innocence, he 
said : 

“T am afraid of no inquiry as to my respectability,—indeed, I insist 
on your making every inquiry,—and if it is your intention,—your un- 
justifiable intention,—to detain my property,—I demand from you a 
receipt for that draft till the question of its ownership is decided. Only 
I must observe this fact: my business in Italy is of the utmost im- 
portance, and every day that I am detained here, those who cause my 
detention are liable to demurrage, and depend upon it my contractors 
don’t put a light estimate on my services. So look out for yourselves, 
gentlemen. I am staying at the Cavallo Bianco, in the Contrada del 
Lauro. You know where that is, I dare say !” 

While he was speaking, the clerk, Antonio, wrote out the receipt re- 
_ and pushed it, without a-word, through the brass wire trellis of 

is desk. 

“Oh! that’s it!” said the Count, snatching the paper. ‘ Now then, 
as I told you before, look out!” 

So saying, he marched out of the bank, leaving the banker in a state 
of considerable wonderment. If a swindler, he was certainly a bold 
one; if, after all, only an eccentric Englishman, there was the serious 
question of demurrage. 

‘‘ Well, we can do no good here now,” said Stubbs to Carlo. 

His friend assented with a grimace; they took leave of the banker, 
and hastened away to rejoin the party in the cathedral. ? 


XVIII. 
BRIEF—BUT TO THE PURPOSE. 


“ Waat the deuce made him blow out the candles?” exclaimed 
Signor Tomkins. 

Was Clotilde weeping—as brides often do at the altar,—or was she 
yielding to an opposite emotion? At all events, suppressing a gurgle, 
which might have been grief or mirth, she said, in a low voice: “It is 
the—the custom in our—the Romish Church: it is symbolical.” 

“ Symbolical of what?” asked Signor Tomkins. 

. © The—the married state,” replied Clotilde. “ You know, dearest,” 
she added, in a coaxing tone, “ that people say marriage is a lottery,— 
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some call it a leap in the dark. That is what it signifies. It answers 
to the Protestant form of taking each other for better for worse. Now 
you know !” 

“I wish I could see!” returned the Signor. “TI shall be breaking 
my neck over something ; and I had enough of that at—what do you 
call it ?—Tirano !” 

“Fear not, love!” whispered Clotilde. “Am not I with you? We 
will stand or fall together !” 

She put her arm through his, and by dint of skilful pilotage reached 
the door of the room which had served for the chapel. It was plain 
sailing after that, and towing, as it were, her prize, Clotilde—upon whose 
energy all the action of the drama seemed to depend—threaded the way 
down stairs, and so they safely reached the street, where the carriage 
which had brought them to the Cavallo Bianco was still in waiting. 
They jumped in, returned as fast as the horses could take them to the 
Gran’ Bretagna, and Signor Tomkins handed out his bride! 


XIX. 


RECONCILIATION. 


Tue Signor and Signora Tomkins—née Clotilde de Manqued’argent 
—were still at breakfast in their private apartment, discussing—as newl 
married folks are wont to do—the enchanting future on the threshold ‘of 
which they were now standing. 

** We will make the tour of Italy !” cried the happiest of the race of 
Tomkins, gazing with transport on his bride, who sat with her back to the 
light, looking—all loveliness of course—but somewhat pale, not to say 
slightly sallow—a circumstance attributable, perhaps, to the fact of not 
having made her ¢oilet¢te in her accustomed privacy. 

“* How about cash, dearest?” the prudent wife inquired,—thus early 
developing that economical spirit which showed the care she meant to take 
of her husband’s property. 

“Oh, we shall manage very well for the present,” he replied. “I 
haven’t touched any of ae circular notes.” 

“ How many have you?” 

Signor Tomkins took out his pocket-book and counted them. 

“Five,” he answered, as she turned her beaming eyes on—the magic 
bits of paper. 

“ For how much?” she continued. 

“Twenty each.” 

“Only a hundred altogether,” she observed, with perceptibly con- 
tracted lips. “That won’t take us very far.” 

Signor Tomkins looked up, rather surprised. 

Clotilde—like the prudent wife she was—hastened to explain. 

“ Travelling, darling, is expensive, particularly in Italy, where there 
are so many inducements to spend money. I mean in a general way, not 
on my account—for I, Heaven knows, could wear sackcloth, or live upon 
a crust—if necessary; but things, you know, must be bought, or you are 
looked upon as nobody, especially by the ciceront.” 

‘“* Who are they?” he asked. 
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“The officials appointed by the government to show the galleries and 
churches and museums, and help you to purchase the pictures and cameos, 
and other objects of Art which every one takes back from Italy, and 
without which no one thinks of repassing the frontier custom-houses 
—unless you wish to be considered shabby, and have it proclaimed all 
over Europe.” 

“I want neither pictures nor cameos, nor anything in the way of Art,” 
exclaimed Signor Tomkins, “so long as I have my Clotilde.” 

He was nearer the mark when he said this than he supposed, for in 
the way of Art, Clotilde, of a surety, would have been enough for any 
collector. 

The word “ stuff” was on the tip of the lady’s tongue, but she sup- 
pressed its utterance. Substituting a honeyed expression, and smiling 
sweetly, she rejoined : 

“TI see my beceafico has something yet to learn. Mine own is ignorant 
of the universal custom—I ought to say Jaw—which prevails when mar- 
riages are contracted in Italy.” 

“What is that?” 

“In default of dower, the bride, on the morning after her wedding- 
day, has the right to choose her own cadeau de noces—in other words, to 
fix its amount.” 

There was something so practical in Clotilde’s last words, that even 
Signor Tomkins understood their meaning. 

“T will settle all I am worth upon you!” he cried. 

“ Thanks, dearest!” she replied, with effusion. “ But, alas!” she added, 
shaking her head sadly, “settlements made in this country, where the 
parties to them are foreigners, are of no value whatever !” 

“ T mean,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ when we get back to England.” 

“ Shall we ever get back ? I have a mournful presentiment that I shall 
not live to see the day. I would not cloud your present joy by gloomy 
predictions, but—you have forgotten my brother. You, as a man, may 
meet him on equal terms,—but I, a poor weak woman,—may perish on 
his sword—the victim of fraternal vengeance.” 

And the beauteous Clotilde buried her head in her hands, and sobbed 
audibly. 

What on earth shall I do!” groaned Signor Tomkins, in despair. 

Raising her head slowly, and forcing back the tears which else might 
have deluged her fair face, in a tone of preternatural calmness she 
said : 

‘No, dearest ; I, too, can be generous! I waive all claim to settle- 
ment. But that the world, the sneering world, may not be able to say 
that the high-born Clotilde—the last but one of a long line of crusading 
nobles, the haughtiest of the haughty—came dowerless to her husband’s 
arms, I consent to take something down. I suppose you haven’t a stamp 
about you, or, I would say, a bill at six months—but your I O U for a 
couple of thousand will quite suffice.” 

Clearly Clotilde was a woman of business. 

“ Luckily,” she continued, “there are pen and ink on the next table ; 
just fetch them here. And paper—paper? Oh, a leaf out of your 
pocket-book will do. Give it me! There! Sit down again. Now 
write. No! Not the name of Tomkins. Being your wife, you can’t 
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do that! To make it all square—that people may see it was mine before 
we were married—put Madame de Crévecceur, and date it yesterday.” 

Signor Tomkins, in a state of bewilderment that almost amounted to 
stupefaction, prepared to do as he was told, but, when about to affix his 
signature, paused, and said: “Isn’t it rather absurd to give one’s wife 
an TOU?” 

“ Quite absurd,” replied Clotilde, merrily. “It’s only a joke, you 
know. All I want is just to save appearances. It will never be made 
use of, and one of these days—when we get to England—lI shall very 
likely tear it, in bits and throw it into the fire, and then what a hearty 
laugh we’ll have, and you shall give me a real cadeau de noces at Harry 
Emmanuel’s. Won’t that be fun, darling? ‘That’s right! I'll keep 
the little paper as a souvenir of our wedding-breakfast—and, by-the-by, 
now I’m your wife, I mean to exercise some control over your affairs, 
you know. I am a capital manager, as you will soon find out. Give me 
those circular notes. I will take care of them till we want ‘the ready.’ 
No, goose, you shan’t kiss me. Well, if you beg and supplicate that 
way, I suppose you must.” 

An embrace followed, which Signor Tomkins seemed very much in- 
clined to prolong. His arm encircled the waist of the charming Clotilde, 
and he was bending forward to repeat the salute, when a door exactly 
opposite flew open, and “in he came, with eyes of flame”—the Count 
Adolphe de Manqued’argent ! 

The Laociéon is, eonfessedly, a fine group—if you don’t object to a 
little sameness, the contortions being somewhat monotonous; David’s 
picture of the Horatii is fine, too—from a French point of view—only 
open to the same objection ; but the most captious critic could have found 
no fault with the attitudes into which the Count, Clotilde, and Signor - 
Tomkins immediately threw themselves at this juncture, save that the 
pose of Signor Tomkins was, perhaps, a little awkward, his knees in- 
clining rather too much towards each other, and his hands irresolutely 
opening and shutting. 

The Count was the first to break silence. 

“So!” he cried. ‘“ At last I have found ye!” 

‘Oh, my brother!” exclaimed Clotilde, while Signor Tomkins was too 
much flabbergasted to say anything. 

The Count folded his arms, and—observing rigidly the traditional 
course— drew himself up to his full height,” as with knitted brows he 
gazed upon the pair. 

“In merey, Adolphe!” resumed Clotilde, “ bend not on me those er- 
rible orbs! ‘They seethe my inmost soul! Forgive the slaves of an 
irresistible passion. Here on my bended kuees I supplicate! Down on 
your marr——Yours, too, my husband!” 

Signor Tomkins sunk on the ee which Clotilde had been 
within an ace of appealing to, and, like a knightly effigy, kuelt with 
folded hands. 

‘Husband, said ye?” interrogated the Count. “That word has 
quenched my fury! But was it well, Clotilde, to steal a march upon 
me ?” 

He turned as he spoke, and carefully closed the door. 

“He relents!” whispered Clotilde. “ His dark hour is over. See! 
He approaches !” 
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The Count drew near. Once more he wistfully gazed upon the 
couple. A tear dimmed the Count’s left eye—the eye nearest his heart. 
It trickled down his nose—the Bugiardo nose—it fell on the outstretched 
hand of Clotilde. 

“Can I,” he said “refuse the request of an only sister ?” 

Clotilde kissed off the tear, and rushed into her brother’sarms. Signor 
Tomkins rose at the same time, and presently felt the pressure of the 
Count’s right hand. 

“Tomkins,” said the latter, “it has cost me much, but—I forgive. 
Henceforward we are brothers!” ‘ 

As to what it had cost, perhaps Signor Tomkins might have been able 
to furnish the most accurate account. 

__ It may be thought scarcely consistent with the alleged vindictiveness 
of the Count’s nature that he should have allowed his resentment at the 
annihilation, by his sister’s stolen marriage, of all his ambitious hopes, to 
subside so quietly ;—but it is to be borne in mind that the little affair at 
the bank of Messrs. Molini and Bruschetti had to be settled, and it had 
probably struck the Count that the best way to secure a willing witness was 
to propitiate Signor Tomkins, rather than manifest severity towards him. 

‘* Now that we are one family,” he said, taking a chair and drawing 
up to the breakfast-table, “there need be no further reserves amongst 
us. In speaking to you, Tomkins, about political matters, I have. 
hitherto excluded Clotilde from our confidence, but now she is your wife, 
I no longer hesitate to discuss them freely in her presence.” 

“Thanks, my brother,” said Clotilde; “ you shall find me worthy of 
the trust you repose in me.” 

“ Do I not know it?” he answered, beamingly—as one may say—so 

bright was the expression that gleamed on his noble features. ‘To the 

point, then,” he continued: ‘“‘ You remember, Tomkins, that, when a 
certain conversation took place between you and I at Le Prese, I told 

' you that on account of matters which concerned ‘la haute politique,’ it 
was necessary that my visit to Milan should be strictly incognito ?” 

‘T recollect perfectly,” replied Signor Tomkins. 

“T also told you that I should have to bribe certain parties heavily in 
order to secure the co-operation of the hist!—no one can hear us, 
I trust—the co-operation of this government in the dynastic projects 
which I had secretly undertaken to conduct on the part of—you know 
who—his name must not be mentioned!” 

“You said you expected to have to pay twenty thousand franes !” 

“Twenty thousand frances! I should have got off cheaply had that 
been all. But the dreadful rapacity of these agents is beyond conception. 
It even exceeded my expectations,—and I am tolerably experienced in 
these things. One person alone,—he, too, must be nameless,—demanded 
the whole of that sum as the price of his connivance. I battled stoutly 
in the interests of my master the—well, my imperial employer,—but he 
was inexorable, and I was compelled to give what he asked. Then there 
were the others! How was I to meet their importunity? Yet it must 
be met, somehow, or the project would have proved a fiasco ; and I leave 
_ to judge what the consequences would have been to Europe had that 

een the end of my mission. Luckily, 1 bethought me that I had other 

“moneys. You recollect, Tomkins, the cheques we exchanged with each 
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other in relation to my qualification as a director in the Mentai Improve- 
ment Company—the Company you persuaded me to belong to ?” 

Of that, too,—as well might be the case,—Signor Tomkins had the 
most complete recollection. 

“Tt was not my intention, as I told you, to have cashed that cheque in 
Milan, but the circumstances were imperative. On the other hand, my 
incognito must be religiously observed. All stratagems are fair in diplo- 
macy,—in fact, they underlie the entire system,—so, I assumed a new 
name and character, and represented myself as Mr. Toulmin Vokins, an 
English engineer, engaged on the Mont Cenis Railway now in progress, 
and requiring money for the payment of my workmen. Was it not a 
good device? I think L. N. im = have been pleased at the promptitude 
with which I conceived and acted on the idea.”’ 

“Uncommonly clever!’ said Clotilde. “ And so like you. Ever 
fertile in expedients !” 

** Well, to that faculty I owe, perhaps, some of my reputation as a 
diplomatist.” 

‘And did you get the cash?’ asked Signor Tomkins, with a some- 
what lengthened visage. 

“ I have not done so as yet,” replied the Count,—“ and that is the very 
reason why I enter into these particulars. The bankers, cautious as be- 
came their calling,—and, mind you, I do not blame their caution,—said 
it was requisite in the first place to ascertain the credit of the drawer of 
the cheque,—your credit, my good brother-in-law,—on which I so im- 
plicitly relied. ‘They therefore telegraphed to the house in London on 
whom you drew, and received—as I was sure they would—a favourable 
reply ; but when I again went to the bank to touch the amount, which 
my agents were waiting for, there occurred a ridiculous hitch. I must 
say, my dear Tomkins, that some of your countrymen have very little 
savoir faire. They cannot understand how it may happen that a gentle- 
man on his travels sometimes uses a name by which he is not ordinarily 
known in society,—they know nothing, in short, of diplomacy, and are 
utterly ignorant of the scope and bearing of secret missions. That 
blundering Englishman,—Stubbs, I believe, is his name,—who behaved 
so insolently to you at Le Prese (by-the-by, I don’t mind telling you now 
that I sent him a message privately that morning, calling upon him 
either to apologise to you for his conduct, or meet me behind the hotel 
with sword or pistol, which he preferred,—an alternative which, in the 
most shuffling manner, he distinctly declined),—well, this cowardly 
blunderer happened to be in the bank when I appeared there, and, as 
much I dare say out of malice as stupidity, at once blurted out 
my real name and title, and wanted to claim acquaintance. He in- 
sisted upon calling me the Count de Manqued’argent—as you, also, 
know me to be—and was supported in-his absurdity by one of those 
Italians with whom he cottoned so closely after you withdrew your coun- 
tenance from him. Of course it would never fave done for me to have 
admitted that I was the distinguished French nobleman, whose acknow- 
ledged presence in Milan at this juncture would have set all Italy in a 
blaze,—so I pertinaciously adhered to the statement that my name was 
Vokins, and indignantly claimed, what was actually mine, the draft 
which, unprepared for this contretemps, I had unwittingly placed in the 
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hands of the bankers, who distinctly refused to surrender it. They might 
have kept the money and welcome had it been a mere question of my 
own convenience; but were the wheels of state to be clogged by an act 
of overwhelming folly on the part of a dull, impenetrable fellow, without 
wit enough to see = fre interests he, in all likelihood, imperilled? And 
there the matter at present rests. The agents, with whom I immediately 
had a private interview, in one of the dark recesses of the church of 
Sant’ Ambrosio—the churches in Italy have ever been used for that 
purpose—were willing to wait four-and-twenty hours longer—they 
trusted to the faith of one who never yet deceived an infant, to say 
nothing of grown-up people—but at the expiration of that time I must 


oil their palms, or quit the city in disgrace, a baffled politician. But 


there was a personal matter in abeyance. I will not hurt your feelings, 


Tomkins, but when I discovered your flight from Tirano with Clotilde, 


I thirsted for your blood. Had I found my boots sooner, one or other of 
us would have weltered in his gore before another sun had gone down— 
but it was not till after several hours of my missing them that they were 
discovered hidden up the chimney—an ingenious trick at which I can 
now allow myself to smile—too late for the hot pursuit on which 1 was 
bent. That trifling circumstance saved more than one life, perchance— 


_ but upon what trifles, as Prince Talleyrand used to say,—the fortunes 


of the wisest often turn! Delay had somewhat cooled the fever in my 
veins, but still the family honour—whose lustre had never been tarnished 
since our first crusading ancestor received knighthood from Count Bald- 
win in the camp of Edessa—the honour of the House of Manqued’argent 
must be maintained—ay, even though empires perished—and, employing . 
one of my spies, I soon ascertained where you and Clotilde had taken 
refuge. In my hurry, I fortunately left my travelling sabre behind, and 
thus was spared the committal of what might have been a double crime ; 
but you are married, and I ask no more. Now, all that remains, my 
trusty brother-in-law, is for you to accompany me to the banking-house 
of Messrs. Molini and Bruschetti, where from your own mouth they shall 
hear—and have it certified to them through that of your quondam tra- 
velling companion—that you are the identical Tomkins who signed the 
cheque, and that I, for the nonce, am Toulmin Vokins.” 

“ Which are you, I wonder ?” was the unbidden thought that rose to 
the perturbed mind of Signor Tomkins, which recent circumstances had 
shaken off its usual balance ; but he did not suffer the intrusive idea to 
dwell in its intellectual sanctuary, a glance from the eyes of Clotilde, in 
which love was mingled with command, at once determining the course 
he was to take. 

“T will tell my beads,” she said, “ while you two are gone.” 

After they had left the room Clotilde remained for a moment in a re- 
flective attitude. She then raised her head, and soliloquised as follows : 

“ They will not be back for an hour, at least. It does not take me 
long to pack, and Ais things,—which, to keep appearances, I must bother 
myself with at starting,—luckily lie in a small compass. But I must lose 
no time about it.” 


7 rang the bell, and to the waiter who came, in brief phrase she 
said: 
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“ Let me have our bill directly. I am going to leave. My husband 
and his friend will not come back to the hotel. I meet them at the rail- 
way station. Let a carriage be got ready immediately.” 

When hotel-keepers are asked for their bills their interest in their 
guests is at an end. Any eccentricity in the manner of departure is 
nothing to them, so long as they are enabled to write the magic words 
“ Pour acquit.”” Clotilde did not dispute a single item, but, glancing at 
the sum total, immediately paid it, and was rewarded for her promptitude 
by one of M. Biganzoli’s best bows, as he handed her into the carriage 
which was to convey her to the station, where she arrived just in time to 
catch a train that was about to start for Alessandria, for which place she 
took a ticket ;—but whether with the intention of proceeding southward 
to Genoa, or northward to Turin, she did not at once determine. 


Enough for her, she thought, to be off,—and leave Signor Tomkins 
behind. 


XX. 


J 
WHY THE CHEQUE WAS NOT PAID. 


Tue brothers-in-law were not long in reaching the bank of Messieurs 
Molini and Bruschetti, both of whom stared when they saw the Count so 
speedily return, for they had been very much disposed to think that they 
had seen the last of him. 

With his usual aplomb he opened fire upon them immediately. 

“ Well, gents,” he said, “I told you you should hear from me soon, 
and I am as good as my word. You thought proper, most imperti- 
nently, to entertain doubts as to my right to the draft which is in your 
possession. I fancy I can now relieve those doubts.” 

** We are happy to hear it, sir. Permit us to ask in what manner?” 

** By producing the drawer of the cheque, in the person of this gent, 
whom I luckily met with, here, in Milan, not half an hour ago. He 
will tell you that the paper in question is mine,—mine by the strictest 
law of commercial right,—that of value received, which I hope”—he 
added with a sneer, “ will satisfy even Milan bankers.” 

“Very good !” said the senior partner; then, addressing the Count’s 
companion, he asked—“ Is your name Tomkins ?” 

_ * Wee!” replied the Signor, who thought it the correct thing, —being 
in Italy—to respond in French to English uttered with a foreign accent. 

Glad to escape from insular speech, the banker, adopting the language 
in which he supposed Signor Tomkins to be a proficient, went on :— 
* C’est vous, monsieur, qui avez signé ce trait?” 

Signor Tomkins looked at the Count, to interpret for him. 

“ He wants to know if you are the drawer of the cheque ?” 

“Wee!” was again the answer. 

** You hear that ?” said the Count. “ Are you satisfied now?” 

* Not quite,” returned the banker. 

‘What more do you require ?”” 

“Proof of this gentleman’s identity. At present we have only his 


word for it—and yours! We require something more substantial.” 
* Indeed !” 
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“ Yes, sir, indeed ;—but if this be the Signor Tomkins who signed the 
draft, we shall soon be able to ascertain the fact, by sending for those 
who recognise him.” 

“You may send for the devil if you like,” growled the Count—in the 
a spirit and language of an individual who would call himself Toulmin 

okins. 

“ Desire a messenger, Antonio,” continued the banker, without heed- 
ing the allusion to a personage so often referred to in Italian discourse, 
“to go to the cathedral, and request my nephew and his friend, if they 
are there still, to come here as soon as they can. If the messenger does 
not find them, he must ascertain where they are gone, follow, and 
deliver the same message.” 

Antonio, obeying orders, stepped into the ante-room, presently return- 
ing, but not alone. He was accompanied by a dark, quick-eyed man, 
with a sinister expression of countenance, who, after looking sharply 
round him, and taking every one present in his glance, went straight up 
to the senior partner, and drawing out a paper placed it in his hands, 
with the intimation that it came from the central office of the police. 

He spoke in a low tone of voice, but his words reached the Count’s 
ears, and caused him‘no slight sensation of uneasiness. 

“ Wait!” said Signor Molini, after reading the paper, which he 
then handed to Signor Bruschetti—and the police-emissary placed him- 
self close to the door. 

* Be kind enough to be seated, gentlemen,” said the senior partner to 
es Count and Signor Tomkins—*“ we shall not, I hope, detain you 

ong.” 

Signor Tomkins thought the banker very polite: Adolphe de Manque- 
dargent fancied he was all of a sudden rather too much so. 

“ What are we waiting for?” inquired Signor Tomkins of his com- 

nion. 

‘“‘ A mere formality,” said the other. ‘ Be sure,” he added, “ not to 
let out my real name and quality. Remember the consequences, éo all 
of us, of revealing the secrets of la haute politique.” 

“I wish I had never had anything to do with it,” internally sighed 
Signor Tomkins; for through the mists in which his intellect was en- 
veloped a ray of light was gradually beginning to penetrate. 

The messenger despatched by Antonio was successful in his mission, 
returning with the intiniation that he had found Signor Carlo and his 
English friend; indeed, he had scarcely announced the fact before they 
made their appearance. 

“Tam a to see you again, Mr. Tomkins,” said Stubbs, advancing 
with outstretched hand—* 1’m afraid you’ve got into some trouble since 
we parted company, and if I can help you out of it, I will.” 

“You are very good,” said Signor Tomkins, a little stifly—but not 
actually withholding what Stubbs called his “ paw.” 

A Count, witnessing this greeting, turned triumphantly towards the 
nkers. 

a a you are satisfied now,” he said, “with the identity of my 
end.” 

“I believe,” returned the elder Molini, with the same peculiar smile, 
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“that we ma t it as a fact that your friend”—he dwelt with 
emphasis on the word—* your friend is the person he calls himself.” 

“Yes! yes! I recollect the gentleman at Le Prese,” interrupted 
Carlo. 

“ That being admitted,” said the Count, with great hauteur, “I de- 
sire that you at once restore my property.” 

“ A moment,” replied the banker. “ Your friend will not object to 
write his name on this blank piece of paper ?”’ 

“ Certainly not. He wants your signature,”’ said the Count. 

Signor Tomkins took the pen the banker proffered him, and produced 
a fac-simile of the name on the cheque. _ 

Both the partners compared the two writings. 

“ There is not the least doubt on the subject,” said the elder Molini. 
* But,” he continued,—“ there yet remains one point to be cleared up, 
not for our satisfaction alone, but for that of the community at large. 
You will be good enough to listen, Signor Vokins, to what I am going to 
read. Here is a communication which I have just received. As you 
understand the French language, I will repeat it in the original :—-‘ On 
s’empresse de faire part a Monsieur le Préfet de Police 4 Milan qu'il 
vient d’arriver dans cette ville le nommé Jules Bertrand, Frangais, repris 
de justice, voyageant sous le nom de Comte Adolphe de Manqued’argent, 
avec la femme Millot, soi-disant Comtesse Clotilde de Crévecceur, autre- 
fois femme de chambre, convaincue de plusieurs escroqueries 4 Paris et 
ailleurs. M. le Préfet est prié de bien vouloir faire arréter ces deux per- 
sonnages dont voici le signalement, et de les remettre aux mains du Sieur 
Vibert, agent de police, de Paris, afin qu’ils soient renvoyés en France, 
en conformité des termes d’extradition, &c. &c., entre les deux gouverne- 
ments Frangais et Italiens, &c. &c. 


‘(Signé) Commissaire.’” 


Here followed the description : 

“BERTRAND (homme). Haut: cing pieds, six pouces. Epaules: 
earrés, Figure: long. Yeux: gris (louche un peu de l’eil gauche). 
Dents : trés irreguliéres (une qui manque au milieu). Cheveux et 
favoris: brun foncé, tirant sur le noir. Teint: olivitre. Mains: effileés. 
Pieds :“petits. Remarques: grand hableur, connait plusieurs langues, 
parle vite, doué d’une grande audace. Age: quarante-cinq. 

“Mittor (femme). Haute: cing pieds. Taille: svelte. Figure: 
ovale. Yeux: noirs. Cheveux: idem. Bouche: fine. Dents: blanches. 
Teint: selon. Mains: délicates, potelées. Remarques. Demarche : libre. 


Maniéres : avenantes. Sourit beaucoup en parlant. Age: trente-sept. 
Se dit, veuve.” 


Vain was denial on the Count’s part that he was the person named 
in the communication, vainly he turned to leave the bank,—the quick- 
eyed man at the door, the man with the sinister expression of countenance, 
was there to intercept his passage. The game of la haute politique was 
played out, and he surrendered. 

To depict the astonishment of Signor Tomkins when he saw the diplo- 
matist led off to prison, is beyond our powers of description,—but a still 
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greater surprise awaited him when he reached the Hotel de la Gran’ Bre- 
tagna, whither he was conducted by Stubbs and Carlo. 

An accident almost prepared him for what, if he had possessed a grain 
of sense, he need not have been surprised at. 

When he approached within about thirty yards of the hotel, a fiacre 
was in the act of driving off, and on the back of the carriage was 
a brass-studded portmanteau of British make. 

“Deucedly like mine, that portmanteau,” said Signor Tomkins to 
himself ; “ only that’s impossible.” 

He found out presently that there were more things possible in Milan 
than were dreamt of in his philosophy. 

“ Ah, you are a little late, sir,” said Signor Biganzoli, who met him 
at the door. ‘“ The lady has just gone. I fear you will miss the train, 
for she herself was rather behind time.” 

“ What does he say?” asked Signor Tomkins, appealing, through 
Stubbs, to Carlo. 

The explanation gave no satisfaction. 

“The lady gone!” cried Signor Tomkins. ‘ What does he mean ? 
Miss the train! What train? How? When? Where? Ask him, 

1? 

Carlo conveyed the request to Monsieur Biganzoli, who stared in his 
turn, and summoned the head waiter. 

“‘ Oh yes,” said the latter, ‘the lady packed up everything, because, 
she said, she was not coming back, nor the gentleman either.” 

“ But,” exclaimed Signor Tomkins, when fairly in possession of the 
intelligence. “The lady is my wife !” 

_. “Ah!” observed Monsieur Biganzoli, shrugging his shoulders, but 
with no other demonstration, as if that quite satisfied him. 

In moments of emergency great men show what they are made of, 
and Signor Tomkins resolved to take nobody’s word, but see himself if 
what they told: him were true. He had heard of tricks upon travellers. 
This might, perhaps, be one—and so it was, but not in the sense he 
imagined. 

Accordingly, he rushed up-stairs, closely followed by Stubbs and 
Carlo, who, from the wildness of his countenance, were afraid he was 
going mad. 

Entering the breakfast-room, where so lately we saw him enjoying the 
sweets of a matrimonial téte-d-téte, he found the place empty, but on 
the table there lay a letter, bearing his name on the envelope. 

“This will explain,” he cried, tearing it open. 

And it did explain, in a very few words, for thus the letter ran : 


‘*Cuer Tomxins,—I have hopped the twig. Good-by. Don’t 
trouble yourself to follow. I can take care of myself, and I advise you 
todothesame. I'll send back your traps. “ Yours, 


“ CLOTILDE.” 
Once before, i the course of this narrative, we have seen Signor 


Tomkins yield to the force of his emotions. He did so again on this 
occasion. He fainted in the arms of Stubbs. 
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POSTPRANDIAL PLACABILITY. 
A CUE FROM SHAKSPEARE, 
By Francis Jacox. 


W3aen that genial old soul, Menenius Agrippa, is trying to account 
for the rebuff that good Cominius has had to endure from Coriolanus, 
on application being made to that embittered exile in behalf of humi- 
liated Rome, he hits upon, and favours, the conceit that the secret of Comi- 
nius’s failure lay in addressing Coriolanus before dinner, instead of after. 
That solves the problem. That disposes of the difficulty. That explains 
and almost excuses the disgrace of defeat, the degradation of repulse. Co- 
minius should have timed the deputation better. He should have ap- 
proached the hero paulo post prandium. Caius Marcius must have been 
— from an empty stomach when he thus implacably dismissed his 
old commander : 


He was not taken well ; H8 HAD NOT DINED : 
The veins unfill’d, the blood is cold, and then 
We pout upon the morning, are unapt 

To give or to forgive ; but when we have stuff’d 
These pipes and these conveyances of our blood 
With wine and feeding, we have suppler souls 
Than in our priest-like fasts ; therefore, 


adds the fine old Roman, who has consented himself to undertake Corio- 
lanus, in spite of this recent failure, of which he thinks he knows the 
reason why, 
——therefore, I’ll watch him 
Till he be dieted to my request, 
And then I'll set upon him. 


A resolve which elicits from one of the troublous tribunes the approving 
assent, 

You know the very road into his kindness, 

And cannot lose your way.* 


In the next scene we find Menenius, sanguine of success in his after- 
dinner scheme, roughly bidden to go back by one of the advanced guard 
of the Volscian Camp before Rome. The old patrician cannot refrain 
from asking even this ill-conditioned sentry whether the General has 
dined yet. ‘‘ Has he dined, canst thou tell? for I would not speak with 
him till after dinner.” 

Among the medieval directions for the regulation of conduct aceord- 
ing to the Moon’s age, occurs this bit of good counsel: ‘‘ When the 
moon is one night old, go thou to the king, ask of him what thou wilt, 
and he will give it thee: go to him on the third hour of the day, or 
when thou weenest that he is full,”—that is to say, after dinner.T 

We read in Plutarch that when Vitellius, in troublous times of the 
empire, was nominated Imperator by the army, he, for some days, seemed 
to dread the weight of sovran power, and indeed absolutely to decline it; 


* Coriolanus, Act. V. Sc. 1. ¢ Medii Avi Kalendarium. 
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but on the day of his giving an entertainment to his officers, “being 
now fortified by the indulgences of the table,”* he looked at the matter 
_ quite another light, and signified his acceptance of the obliging 
offer. 

Proverbial is Horace’s mollia tempora fandi, though not always iden- 
tified with the paulo-post-prandial tense as the really preterpluperfect 
one for an optative mood. There is a time for all things ; and the time 
for asking a favour is just after dinner. 

Every man has his mollia tempora, Lord Chesterfield advises his son ; 
“but that is very far from being all day long; and you would choose 
your time very ill, if you applied to a man when’’} impransus. 

My lord does not write impransus, or its equivalent, in his enumera- 
tion of unfavourable times of asking. But no doubt he would have cheer- 
fully acquiesced in the suggested reading. For his lordship was quite 
alive to dinner-time tactics in the diplomacy of both public and private 
life. Indeed, in another epistle of his to Young Hopeful aforesaid, some 
ten months later, he thus counsels him, during his sojourn at Rome: 
“ Whenever you meet with a man eminent in any way, feed him, and 
feed upon him at the same time.”{ The pump works so much more 
easily when you have uged a little oil. 

Uncle and nephew in one of Mr. Clrarles Reade’s fictions, after quar- 
relling about a loan, meet again at dinner. “ After dinner, which Martha 
took care should be much to his taste, the old man leaned back in his 
chair, and said with a good humour large as the ocean, “* Now, nephew, 
about this little affair of yours? Now is the time to come to a man for 
money; after dinner I feel like doing anything, however foolish, to make 
all the world happy before I die.”§ 


Mais quand on a diné, n’a-t-on pas de clémence ? 


asks Voltaire.|| But, indeed, what good quality has one not, after a 
good dinner? If, according to Burns, ilka man’s that’s drunk’s a lord, 
and wi’ tippenny the veriest coward fears no evil,—even so a substantial 
. meal will nerve a Sancho Panza to meet disaster, and inspirit a Gros- 
René to moral heroism. Frankly the latter confesses, speaking for him- 
self, and judging from himself, 


J’en juge par moi-méme, et la moindre disgrace, 
Lorsque je suis & jeun, me saisit, me terrasse ; 

Mais quand j’ai bien mangé, mon Ame est ferme a tout, 
Et les plus grands revers n’en viendraient pas 4 bout.4] 


“Strange to see how a good dinner and feasting reconciles every- 
body,” muses Mr. Samuel Pepys,** fresh from assisting at a festive ré- 
union with that felicitous result. The travelled Englishman in Washing- 
ton Irving’s “Inn at Terracina,” arrives there with “ an unhappy expres- 
sion about the corners of his mouth ; partly from not having yet made his 
dinner.” “There is nothing, however, that conquers a traveller’s spleen 


* Plutarch’s Lives, Galba. 
t Lord Chesterfield’s Letters to his Son, May 22, O.S., 1749. 
_ } “For instance, those eminent Jesuits—do you know any?—are so ver, 
instructive. You would do well to take one or two such sort of people home wit 
you to dinner every day.”—Ibid., March 8, O.S., 1750. ee 
§ White Lies, vol. i. p. 298. || Satires, Le Marseillois et le Lion. 
i Moliére, Sganarelle, Sc. 7. ** Diary, Nov. 9, 1665. 
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sooner than eating, whatever may be the cookery ; and nothing brings 
him into good humour with his company sooner than eating together.”* 
Flatly opposed to this is the testimony of Goldsmith’s Chinese Cosmo- 
polite, on the subject of Charity and Public dinners in England : 
“‘ What amazes me most is, that all this good living no way contributes 
to improve their good humour. On the contrary, they seem to lose their 
temper as they lose their appetites; every morsel they swallow, and 
every glass they pour down, serves to increase their animosity.”+ Perhaps 
a hint from Byron may illustrate this dyspeptic paradox: 
— When dinner has opprest one, 

I think it is perhaps the gloomiest hour 

Which turns up out of the sad twenty-four. 

Voltaire says “ No :” he tells you that Candide 

Found life most tolerable after meals ; 

He’s wrong—unless man was a pig, indeed, 

Repletion rather adds to what he feels.t 


A French author quoted, not approvingly, by Lord William Lennox,§ 
maintains that dinner, while it fills a man’s stomach, makes void his 
heart ; and in support of this paradox, relates of a poor man who sat for 
thirty years upon the steps of a celebrated restaurateur’s in Paris, that, 
although he received an alms often and liberally enough from those going 
in, never a sou got he from those coming out. 

But this sort of thing comes under the head of morbid analysis, or 
anatomy. The healthy subject finds dinner-time a favourable crisis in 
the experiences of the day, alike for himself and others; and the practical 
philosophy of the old Roman’s suggestion that Coriolanus was not taken 
well, not having dined, is the accepted faith and practice of average 
mortals. 

David Hume, in one of hie metaphysical essays, remarks, that the most 
irregular and unexpected resolutions of men may frequently be accounted 
for by those who know every particular circumstance of their character 
and situation. “A person of an obliging disposition,” for instance, 
“ gives a peevish answer: but he has the toothache, or has not dined.”|| 

_ Colossus in conversational power as Dr. Johnson was, it was not before 
dinner that he came out. Witness his silence at Mr. Langton’s, where 
“before dinner he said nothing but ‘ Pretty Baby,’ to one of the children ;” 
and Langton afterwards remarked to Boswell—who with Bishop Porteus 
was of the party—that he could repeat Johnson’s conversations before 
dinner, as Johnson said he could repeat a whole chapter of Van Troil’s 
Iceland, viz. the famous chapter on Snakes [ch. Ixxii. “There are no 
snakes in all Iceland’”’]. | 

At that celebrated dinner-party at Mr. Dilly’s, when Johnson met 
Wilkes, the sage was in a rusty crusty brown study until “the cheering 
sound of ‘ Dinner is on the table’ dissolved his reverie, and we all [sa 
Boswell, in italics] sat down without any symptom of ill humour.” No 
reader can have forgotten how adroitly Wilkes insinuated himself, that 


c= Tales of a Traveller, The Inn at Terracina. 
t Citizen of the World, letter exii. { Don Juan, canto v. st. 30, 31. 
§ Fifty Years’ Biographical Recollections, I. 304. 
.} Hume's Inquiry Concerning Human Understanding, ch. viii. part i. On 
Liberty and Necessity. 
VOL. LVII. N 
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day, into the Doctor’s grace, by consulting his zest for “some fine veal,”’ 
“a little of the brown—some fat, sir—a little of the stuffing—some 
gravy—Let me have the pleasure of giving you some butter—Allow'me 
to-recommend a squeeze of this lemon,” &c. &c.,* until the Great Bear 
was licked into shape, and roared you like any sueking-dove. 

When Boswell had certain intelligence to convey to the Doctor, touch- 
ing his “ Lives of the Poets,” he chose a discreet time for doing so with 
the best effect. ‘After dinner, when I thought he would receive the 
good news in the best humour, I announced it eagerly.”’+ 

Boswell had had previous experience of the bland and beatifying in- 
fluence of a good meal on Johnson’s temperament: notably so, for 
instance, in one specially recorded passage in his Tour to the Hebrides. 
To this incident Peter Pindar makes malicious reference, in one of Bozzy’s 
antiphonies with Madame Piozzi : 


Lo! when we landed on the Isle of Mull, 

The megrims got into the doctor’s skull : 

With such bad humours he began to fill, 

I thought he would not go to Icolmkill : 

But lo! those megrims (wonderful to utter !) 
Were banished all by tea and bread-and-butter.{ 


Mrs. Pepys having one day dressed herself not quite to her husband’s 
mind, he enters in his Diary the fact that this “did, together with my 
being hungry, which always makes me peevish, make me angry.”§ 

Pope suggests as a plausible and withal charitable explanation of incon- 
sistency in conduct, and faulty action, that the man ; 


Perhaps was sick, in love, or had not dined. || 


There are certain moments before dinner, observes a medical reviewer, 
when most men suffer what the late Dr. Marshall Hall called the temper 
disease, the amiable suddenly becoming unamiable, and the best of us 
snappish: “ the morale of the individual is entirely altered.” 

Feuchlersleben, in his “ Mental Physiology,” has very subtly said, that 
if we could penetrate into the secret foundation of human events, we 
should frequently find “the misfortunes of one man caused by the in- 
testines of another.” This may appear a fantastic proposition ov the 
part of the learned German; but do we not, as men of the world, act 
upon the knowledge of this fact every day of our lives? Who would be 
fool enough to ask a man a favour while he was waiting for his dinner? 
The irritation Paterfamilias labours under during those few minutes 1s 
clearly attributable to an impoverished condition of the blood; it is, in 
fact, a fleeting attack of that temper-disease which Dr. Marshall Hall 
has proved to be an abiding condition of some persons—particularly 
among the female sex.** 

It is a suggestive sketch, that given us by “ George Eliot,” of Mr. 
Spratt, the master of the Shepperton workhouse, “ boxing the boys’ ears 


* Boswell, Life of Johnson, sub anno 1776. + Ibid., sub anno 1778. 
i Peter Pindar, Bozzy and Piozzi. A 
Diary of Samuel Pepys, March 22, 1667. || Pope, Moral Essays, ep. 1. 


{ On Dr. Forbes Winslow’s “Obscure Diseases of the Brain and Mind,” in the 
Edinburgh Review. 

** The above paragraph is “conveyed” (the wise it call) from a psycho- or 
physio- logical essay, anonymous, on First Beginnings (in cerebral derangement). 


| 
| 
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with a constant rinforzando, as he felt more keenly the approach of 
dinner-time.”* 

Mark the manceuvring method of Mistress Margaret Ramsay to coax 
Dame Ursula into good humour, when that sage counsellor is in dudgeon, 
and resists the damsel’s advances. ‘ Why, now you are angry, mother : 
this comes of your coming out at eventide without eating your supper— 
I never heard you utter a cross word after you had finished your little 
morsel.—Here, Janet, a trencher and salt for Dame Ursula,”+\&c.,— 
whose temporary displeasure vanishes at once under the mollifying influ- 
ences of good cheer. 

An apt practitioner in the same sehool of philosophy is Cardinal 
Alberoni, as Mr. Archibald Boyd depicts him, in the seene where his 
Eminence wins Colonel Clifford to his purpose: “ Not a word—not a 
syllable,” said the Cardinal, interrupting him with a laugh, “There is 
an old adage about the difference between Philip full and Philip fasting, 
and it is possible that there are others beside the King of Macedon whose 
present temper may be improved by a meal. Come, let us see what they 
have given &c. 

The great chapter which contains a full and faithful report of the 
memorable trial of Bardell against Pickwick, opens with Mr. Snodgrass’s 
wonder what the foreman of the jury has got for breakfast. “ Ah,” says 
Mr. Perker, the defendant’s attorney, “I hope he’s got a good one.”— 
« Why so?” asks Mr. Pickwiek.—** Highly important,” is Perker’s reply. 
“ A good, contented, well-breakfasted juryman is a capital thing to get 
hold of. Discontented or hungry jurymen always find for the plaintiff.”§ 
When Mr. Trollope’s George Bertram makes his entrance into Jerusalem, 
it is in a crusty temper, due to the wear and tear of twelve hours in a 
Turkish saddle. In fact, he swears vehemently at his floundering jade. 
* But then he was not only tired and sore, but very hun also. Our 
finer emotions should always be encouraged with a stomach moderately 
full.”|| | Fortified with a night’s rest and a good breakfast, he recovers 
his high-toned feeling, and can “do” the Holy City in a more becoming 
frame of mind.—So with Currer Bell’s Professor, in one of his contrarious 
moods, when irritated by hunger, and by the teazing talk of that exaspe- 
rating fellow Hunsden. “ ‘ It is over-eating that makes you so ill-tem- 
pered,’ said he. ‘How do you know?’ I demanded. ‘It is like you 
to give a pragmatical opinion without being acquainted with any of the 
circumstances of the case; I have had no dinner.’ What I said was 
petulant and snappish enough, and Hunsden only replied by looking in 
my face and laughing. ‘ Poor thing! he whined, after a pause. ‘It 
has had no dinner, has it?’” Fortunately, at this sulky juncture, the tray 


* Scenes of Clerical Life; Amos Barton, ch. ii. 

+ Fortunes of Nigel, ch. viii. 

{ The Cardinal, ch. xxvi. 

It speaks rather for Mr. Boyd’s appreciation of the Philippic adage, such as it 
is, than for his care as an artist in fiction, that he should have put it into Clif- 
ford’s own mouth a few chapters before. ‘The ancients were right. There is a 
difference in the temper of Philip full and Philip fasting. I [Clifford] feel myself 
in the most merciful of humours after such a supper and such a breakfast, and 
could almost forgive my worst enemy.”—Ibid., ch. xvii. 

§ Pickwick, ch. xxxiv. 

|| The Bertrams, ch. vi. 
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was brought in, and he that was not taken well, not having dined, fell to 
upon some bread-and-butter and cold meat directly. And thus he re- 
ports progress: “ Having cleared a plateful, I became so far harmonised 
as to intimate to Mr. Hunsden,”* &c. &c. 
A drench of sack 

At a good tavern, and a fine fresh pullet, 

Would cure him, 
says Fitton of the melancholy man, so costive in his courtesy, in Ben 
Jonson’s play.t Justice Haliburton tells us that when he was a boy, he 
always waited till he saw his father in the full enjoyment of his pipe, 
before asking him any little favour. ‘A man who is happy himself, is 
willing to contribute to the happiness of others.”{ As with the pipe, so 
with the platter. Who can deny, demands Mr. Disraeli, that our spiritual 
nature depends upon our corporeal condition? ‘A man without a 
breakfast is not a hero; a hero well fed is full of audacious invention.’’§ 
And yet the same writer, and in the self-same work, records of his hero, 
on a later page, that being exhausted he postponed all deliberation until 
he had breakfasted, and that “ when he had breakfasted, he felt very dull. 
It is the consequence of all meals.”|| Be that understood as it may, few 
will seriously demur to the finale of Mrs. Southey’s verses on a hedge- 
hog, whose bristles she loved to smoothe by cramming him with cream— 
namely, that 

—to effect such change benign 

In human Hedgehog (saint or sinner), 

To smoothe his bristles—soothe his rage— 

There’s not an argument so sage, 

Or so prevailing, I’ll engage, 

As a good dinner.{] 

* Dinner, that useful counsellor, had smoothed his ruffled temper,” writes 
Lady Theresa Lewis of Lord Teviot.** Cortes became conversant with 
this practical philosophy, when dealing with his refractory followers in 
the invasion of Mexico. They might resist soft words of seductive per- 
suasion, for soft words butter no parsnips, still less supply the parsnips 
themselves in time of dearth. But “ when the foraging party reappeared 
with abundance of poultry and vegetables, and the cravings of the 
stomach—that great laboratory of disaffection, whether in camp or 
capital—were appeased—good humour returned with good cheer, and | 
the rival factions embraced one another as companions in arms, pledged 
to a common cause.” +} 

Michelet initiates a serious chapter in his history of the Fronde with 
the didactic reflection, oracularly expressed, that “une chose grave 4 
observer dans l’histoire des révolutions, c’est de savoir si les acteurs 
parlent avant ou aprés le repas.”’ tt 


* The Professor, by Charlotte Bronta, ch. vi. 
¢ The Staple of News, Act II. Se. 1. 
The Season Ticket, No. 1. 
Henrietta Temple, book ii. ch. xiii. 
Tbid., book vi. ch. xviii. 
The Birthday, &c., by Caroline Bowles, p. 246. 
** The Semi-Attached Couple, ch. iv. 
tt Prescott, History of the Conquest of Mexico, book ii. ch. vii. 
tf Histoire de France, t. xii. ch. xxi. 
Further on in the chapter, in detailing the doings of Anne of Austria, the his- 
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It has been remarked of Theodore Hook’s very numerous novels, that 
not one of them is without at least one dinner-party; and the author 
himself admitted, but only to defend, the fact that every important event 
in the narrative is made to occur at dinner or supper. His argument 
was,* that it is at and after dinner and supper that all the pleasurable 
business of society is transacted. 

Mrs. Gore nicely graduates the progressive influence of the meal. She 
points out the especial moments when a diner-out will succeed in an 
anecdote, or fail. What would fall dead while the p&tés or cutlets are 
going their round, will set the table in a roar after the second circuit of 
champagne. “Till the rubicon of the second course is passed, your 
careful talker feels that all is preamble.” But after the pheasant, green- 
goose, or turkey-poult,—after the fondu, cabinet-pudding, and Cham- 
bertin, “ not only are the ears of the party opened, but their hearts,” and 
people are ready to laugh at everything. 

George Eliot observes that the progress of civilisation has made a 
breakfast or a dinner an easy and cheerfal substitute for more trouble- 
some and disagreeable ceremonies. We take a less gloomy view of our 
errors, he (or she) says, now our father confessor listens to us over his 
egg and coffee. ‘ We are more distinctly conscious that rude penances 
are out of the question for gentlemen in an enlightened age, and that 
mortal sin is not incompatible with an appetite for muffins. An assault 
on our pockets, which in more barbarous times would have been made in 
the brusque form of a pistol-shot, is quite a well-bred and smiling pro- 
cedure now it has become a request for a loan thrown in as an easy 
parenthesis between the second and third glasses of claret.”’{ 

Does the reader remember a pertinent paragraph in Mr. Carlyle’s 
account of his Crown-Prince of Prussia, in the Rhine campaign of 1734? 
Lieutenant Chasot, a young French officer, of ingenuous prepossessing 
look, is the narrator. Scene: A large dining room, thatched with straw, 
behind the Prince’s tent. “ It was in this dining-room, at the end of a 
great dinner, that the Prussian guard introduced a Trumpet from Mon- 
sieur d’Asfeld [Commander-in-Chief since Berwick’s death], with my 
three horses, sent over from the French Army. Prince Eugene, who 
was present, and in good humour, said, ‘ We must sell those horses, they 
don’t speak German; Brender will take care to mount you some other 
way.’ Prince Lichtenstein immediately put a price on my horses; and 
they were sold on the spot at three times their worth. The Prince of 
Orange, who was of this dinner, said to me in a half-whisper, ‘ Monsieur, 
there is nothing like selling horses to people who have dined well.’ ’’§ 

When the Cardinal of Ferrara undertook to forward the interests of 
Benvenuto Cellini, then (as so frequently) under a cloud, it was after 
supping with the Holy Father—who over-ate himself, though—that his 


torian once and again takes note that “elle venait de diner ;” and that she was 
“ pleine de viande (et peut-étre de vin)” when she did this or that. 

* See Life of Theodore Hook, chap. xii. 

t Sketches of English Character. 

}{ Adam Bede, chap. xvi. More to the point, perhaps, as a direct illustration, 
is a passage in a subsequent chapter, where Adam Bede is sitting at Bartle. 
Massey’s, and the old man is excited and angry. “ He continued his supper in a 
silence which Adam did not choose to interrupt; he knew the old man would be 
in a better humour when he had had his supper and lighted his pipe.”—Ch. xxi. 

§ Carlyle’s History of Friedrich II., book ix. ch. x. 
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Eminence pushed his plan. ‘‘ When the cardinal saw the pope in a good 
humour, and likely to grant favours, he applied in my behalf, in the name 
of the king his master, in the most urgent manner imaginable.”’* It 
was “after dinner,” writes Martin Luther, that “the legate [Cardinal 
Cajetan] sent for the reverend father Staupitz, and endeavoured to cajole 
him into bringing me to a retractation.”+ What says Bishop Blougram, 
in his Apology, to Mr. Gigadibs ? 
——Don’t you know 

I promised, if you’d watch a dinner out, 

e’d see truth dawn together ?—truth that peeps 
Over the glass’s edge when dinner’s done, 
And body gets its sop and holds its noise 
And leaves soul free a little. Now’s the time.t 


“ For, after a good dinner,” testifies Mr. Herman Melville, 4 propos ofa 
“sumptuous”§ meal of baked pig and taro-pudding, in one of the South 
Sea islands, “ one feels affluent and amiable, and peculiarly open to con- 
viction.”|| When Jean Jacques Rousseau, young, and, from his pecu- ° 
liar circumstances and character, peculiarly open to convietion, went 
to see M. de Pontverre, the village curé, intent on a convert, “Il me 
recut bien,” records John James of Geneva, “me parla de l’héresie de 
Genéve, de l’autorité de la sainte mére Eglise, et me donna 4 diner. Je 
trouvai peu de chose 4 repondre 4 des arguments qui finissaient ainsi, et 
jugeai que des curés chez qui l’on dinait si bien valaient tout au moins 
nos ministres.”"{ That famous old Scotch judge, and hard-drinker, Lord 
Hermand, of whom Lord Cockburn and Dean Ramsay have had so much 
to tell us, used to assert himself absolutely confident that he could convert 
the Pope, if he could only get him to sup with him.** 

The story goes that Oliver Cromwell himself was not above securing 
his election for Cambridge by causing “a good quantity of wine to be 
brought into the town-house, with some confectionery-stuff, which was 
liberally filled out, and as liberally taken of, to the warming of most of 
their noddles; when Tyms and the other three [Noll’s agents] spread 
themselves among the company and whispered into their ears, ‘ Would 
not this man make a brave burgess for the ensuing Parliament ?’ "t+ And 
conviction is said to have come with the cates and liquor; not for the 
first time, or the last, in our grand island-story. Agents and attorneys 
are versed in such tactics. Every sharp practitioner is an adept in such 
sharp practice. Like the crafty lawyer in Crabbe’s tale, who, before he 
plucked his clients, and in order that he might pluck them, was careful 
to ply them well with creature-comforts of his own providing: 


* Life of Benvenuto Cellini, book iii. ch. i. 
+ “Bah !” had said the cardinal-legate just before dinner, when Gerson and 
reform were on the carpet, in his interview with Luther: “let’s speak no more 


about them,”—and so he turned the conversation to something else.—Life of 
Luther (Michelet), book i. ch. ii. 


t+ Robert Browning, Bishop Blougram’s Apology. 

§ Sumptuous is an abused word in many such cases. I assure you I’ve dined 
sumptuously, says a complaisant guest, after faring on beans and bacon, perhaps, 
or hashed mutton, or some other wn-costly dish. Now, sumptuous means costly. 
And that is not the civil guest’s meaning, though he means well. 

|| Omoo: or, Adventures in the South Seas, ch. lxxxii. 

© Les Confessions, livre ii. 

** Lord Cockburn’s Memorials of his Time. 
tt Sanford’s Studies of the Great Rebellion, p. 266. 
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For this he now. his friends to treat ; 
His way to starve them was to make them eat, 
And.drink oblivious draughts ; to his applause 
It must be said he never starved a cause ; 
He’d roast and boil’d upon his board; the boast 
Of half his victims was his boil’d and roast ; 
And these at every hour: he seldom took 
Aside his client, till he’d praised his cook ; 
to led there in pain 

‘o give his story and go out again ; 
But frst, the brandy and the dine were seen, 
And then the business came by starts between.* 


Frere used to say that an Englishman opens, like an oyster, with a 
knife and fork ; and that one never knows what is in a man till these two 
agents are in active employment. 


* Crabbe, The Borough, letter vi. 

¢ Dinners are defined as “the ultimate act'of communion;” men that'can have 
communion in nothing else, says Mr. Carlyle, can sympathetically eat together, 
can still rise into some glow of brotherhood over food and wine.—Carlyle’s Hist. of 
the Fr. Revol., book vii. ch. ii. 

In another of his works the same shrewd and serious philosopher declares that 
no public matter, with whatever weighty argument, can be settled in England ‘till 
a have been dined upon, perhaps repeatedly dined upon.—Latter-day Pamphlets, 

0. 6. 

Mr. Justice Haliburton says of John Bull that, like many animals, he is not to 
be approached with safety while hungry; and that, although liberal in his charities, 
he won’t subscribe till after a public dinner.—7he Season Ticket, No. 5. 

“ Have you observed that nothing can be done in England without. a dinner?” 
asks Sydney Smith, Memoirs, I. 343. 

A writer in the British and Foreign Review, referring to the odiwm medicum, main- 
tains that “a good dinner at the Royal would heal the professional feuds of a 
large town;” for though the man of science who thinks he practises his profession 
for the sheer love of it, may smile at the sensualness of the means, and it may 
not be the remedy, he requires,—most practitioners are men of the métier, and 
like a dinner of the craft as well as others.—Dr. John Brown endorses the wish 
that there were a medical guild in every large town, with an ample dinner fand. 
See his Hore Subsecive, First Series, p. 213. 

A dinner-party made up of such elements is pronounced by Dr. Oliver Wendell 
ee the last triumph of civilisation over barbarism.— The Autocrat of the Break- 

ast-table, p. 71. 

In the ancient kingdom of England, observes Mr. Disraeli, it hath ever been 
the custom to dine previously to transacting business; the habit being one of those 
few which are not contingent upon the mutable fancies of fashion; “and at this 
day we see Cabinet Dinners, and Vestry Dinners, alike proving the correctness of 
our assertion.”— Vivian Grey, book i. ch. xvi. 

An observation expanded into a sufficiency of blank verses, by Mrs. Southey, 
some of which we omit: — 

s strange! 
But most effectual doubtless, as we see 
In this our favour’d isle, where all affairs 
Begin ‘and end with feasting: Statesmen meet 
To eat and legislate; to eat and hang 
Judges assemble; Chapters congregate 
To eat and order spiritual affairs; 
Committees of Reform, Relief, Conversion, 
Eat with amazing unction: and so on, 
Throughout all offices, sects, parties, grades, 
Down to the Parish worthies, who assemble 
In conclave snug, to eat, and starve the poor.” 

The Birthday, part iii. 
Henry Mackenzie, the Man of Feeling, was also the Man of the World (both 
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Sir Robert Peel’s recently published apology (so to speak) for his 
namesake and predecessor, Sir Robert Walpole, applauds the jovial 
Minister’s tactics in feeding bucolic. M.P.s. “In those days no doubt 
the diuner was a powerful instrument in facilitating the conviction of 
country gentlemen.”* 

To this effect runs a couplet of Dr. Wolcot’s : 


For meat is apt opinion to improve, 
And stomachs form a turnpike gate to love. 


Scarcely any Bishop, Sydney Smith once remarked, is sufficiently a 
man of the world to deal with fanatics. ‘The way is not to reason with 
them, but to ask them to dinner.”’$ 

Sir Edward Lytton’s Parson Dale preferred the evening service for 
“‘sermons that preach at you,” not only because the congregation was 
more numerous, but also because, being a shrewd man in his innocent 
way, he knew that people bear better to be preached at after dinner than 
before ; that you arrive more insinuatingly at the heart when the stomach 
is at peace.§ And Sir Edward himself, for his part, or at least on 
Pisistratus Caxton’s, honestly declares, that there are hours in the twenty- 
four—such, for instance, as that just before breakfast, or that succeeding 
a page of unsuccessful composition, when any one in want 9f five shillings 
would find the author’s value of that sum put it quite out of his reach ; 
while at other times—“ just after dinner, for instance”—the value of 
those five shillings is so much depreciated that he might be almost 
tempted to give them away for nothing.|| 


titles are his own, though Macklin has made more of the latter), when he set down 
Harley’s guardians at the dinner-table, as the only harmonising influence of avail 
to reconcile their differences. ‘When they did meet, their opinions were so 
opposite that the only possible method of conciliation, was the mediatory power 
of a dinner and a bottle.”— The Man of Feeling, ch. xii. 

Chesterfield admonishes that sucking diplomatist, his son, that to keep a good 
table, and to do the honours of it sur le ton de la bonne compagnie, is absolutely ne- 
cessary for a foreign minister.— Letters, March 25, O.S., 1751. 

The grand ingredient that eating seems to make in all English schemes of zeal, 
business, or amusement, is noted with emphasis by Lien Chi Altangi. Whena 
church is to be built, or hospital endowed, he observes, the directors assemble, and 
instead of consulting upon it, they eat upon it, by which means the business goes 
forward with success.—Citizen of the World, let. cxii. 

The late Mr. Walker, in his Original essays, again and again laid stress on the 
importance of the dinner-table as a bond of union and harmony, and a school for 
improvement of manners and civilisation—in fact, he appears to have accounted it 
the great emollient of mores, which nec sinit esse feros. He testifies that the only 
election he ever assisted at, that was throughout effectively managed, owed its 
effect to a judicious tickling of the palates of the committee. “I consider good 
cheer,” he solemnly avows, “as the very cement of good government. It prevents 
ill blood,” &c. &c. ‘The doctrine I always hold to the parishes with which I have 
anything to do is, that they must either eat together or quarrel together, that 
map 4 on either have tavern bills or attorneys’ bills.”—Cf. The Original, Nos. 

25, &e. 
* Letter to Earl Stanhope, published in the noble lord’s Miscellanies, 1863. 
Peter Pindar, A Commiserating Letter to Lord Lonsdale. 
Fragment on the Irish Roman Catholic Church. 
My Novel, book ii. ch. xi. || What will He Do with It? book i. ch. xi. 


THE EXCURSION TRAIN. 
A PARODY. 


By J. E. Carpenter. 


We left behind the painted boy 
That tosses near utter’s mouth, 
And madly danced our hearts for joy 
As we took tickets for the South ; 
To get away from smell, unsound, 
Of open main (the gas once more), 
Two City clerks on pleasure bound, 
Ere yet our holidays were o’er. 


Slow broke the light—’twas early morn— 
Bang went the buffers through the train— 
The stoker’s head, with cap long worn, 
Seemed to defy the drizzling rain : 
The broad gauge creaked beneath the wheel 
And smoked behind, so quick the run, 
We felt the whole train shake and reel, 
For we were going it—like fun. 


How soon we saw the town retire! 

And then a village came in sight ; 
Forth from the funnel belched the fire, 

But they of this, of course, made light : 
How oft, we thought, some stack of hay, 

To which a cinder might be drawn, 
Might soon a heap of aslies lay, 

d Giles, suspected, gaze forlorn. 


New scenes all day above the brim 
Of both our hats came into view, 
And lanky James to little Jim 
Changed every moment as we flew: 
Ran the half-covered “kids” across 
The houseless districts’ stubble-field, 
And really we felt at a loss 
To guess whatever they could yield. 


The roadside stations seemed but shapes, 

The porters were but dimly seen, 
- We passed them in their northern capes, 

And thought the livery was green: 

We then came to a stop, and, deep, 
To the refreshment-bar we drove, 

Where those long swells, tle first-class, sweep 
And nutmeg take with wine (or clove). 


By F om that put all in the shade, 
hen served with sandwich, salt as brine, 

We swore we'd ne’er again be made 

To take refreshment on the line: 
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They took us all for steaming “flats” 
Of mighty mouth—we scudded fast— 

Our brows with anger, ’neath our hats, 
Glowing with anger as we past. 


What miles of posts, where wire still climbs! 
(Would we could cut them for a lark,) 
At times they seemed like one, at times 
All nowhere—we were in the dark : 
At times some orchard past would shoot, 
At times some well-stocked garden bowers, 
But neither of us cared for fruit, 
And could not stop to gather flowers. 


And one fair-vision never fled 

All down the line, till daylight’s close, 
Whene’er we sideways turned our head—- 

Some woman hanging out the clothes ; 
Her face it evermore was seen 

On ours still fixt—we thought it queer, 
But each one murmured, “ All serene !” 


And chaffed her—though she didn’t hear. 


And now we lost her!—had she deemed 
We'd fancied her red (golden) hair ? 
More distant from the train she seemed 
No longer, to our knowledge, fair ; 
And now on high her hands she thrust, 
And seemed to hope that we might see 
She deemed we’d taken, from the first, 
A very shameful liberty. 


And only one among us—him 
We shone not, for he did not smoke, 
And said it made his eyes grow dim, 
Proclaimed he didn’t see the joke : 
“ A pack of fools!” he shrieked in spite, 
** A pack of fools !”—we didn’t mind, 
Not though he said “ ’twould serve us right 
To lodge complaint and get us fined.” 


And never tongue of ours was furled 
As on we went till eve from morn, 
We thought it glory to be whirled 
By laws that nature’s laughed to scorn; 
For winds might rise and rave and cease, 
No matter—we were on the rail, 
We'd paid our one pound ten apiece, 
Nor thought about the counter sale. 


Again to London back we came __ 
The day th’ excursion ticket said, 
And really both of us felt game 
To travel round the world instead ; 
But, having come back safe and sound 
The day our holidays were o’er, 
We vowed that, as the year came round, 
We’d take a trip for evermore. 
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THERE have been few men who united the leading characteristics 
of their age in their own person in so remarkable a degree as the 
Duke of Richelieu. Extravagance, viee, talent, and daring were all 
combined ‘in him ; he was, indeed, the eighteenth century, in as far as 
France is coneerned, personified. Held on the baptismal fount by 
Louis XIV. and the Duchess of Bourgogne, he was christened Duke of 
Fronsac, but. was better known at court as la petite Poupée. He was 
affianced at twelve to a Noailles, but if we are to believe the Duke of Saint 
Simon, his first affections were given to his godmother! Pretty “blue 
bird,” says Roger de Beauvoir; “he sang a romance to her, voila tout !” 
Certain it is, though, that, in 1711, he was sent to the Bastille with 
orders to live with his wife, or become a mousquetaire. He was then 
sixteen years of age; he did not like the Noailles, so he gave the pre- 
ferenee to Mars over Venus. Wounded at Friburg, he became Duke of 
Richelieu at nineteen, one of the intimates at the supper-parties of the 
Regency, and an admirer of the Duchess of Berry. ‘The Regent sent him, 
however, for a second time to the Bastille for a duel with the Marquis of 
Gacé, but Mademoiselle de Charolais, the Regent’s daughter, interfered 
in his favour, and he was once more restored to the “ petits soupers’’ and 
the “‘amours faciles” of Dubois. 

It is related of Richelieu that he surprised an écuyer in his wife's. 
apartment. All he said was, “ Madame, I recommend you to turn your 
people off; not one of the rascals were in the ante-chamber to announce 
me.” 
His wife being dead, he married, in 1732, Mademoiselle de Guise. 
The same écuyer, meeting him at the CZil de Bceuf at Versailles, ven- 
tured to compliment him : 

“ What, already !” exclaimed the duke, as he turned his back on his 
interlocutor. 

The Regent sent Richelieu to the Bastille for a third time, on account 
of his connexion with the Cellamare conspiracy. 

“T have proofs enough,” said the Regent, ‘to cut off four heads from 
Richelieu, if he had one that was worth anything.” 

What would his uncle, the cardinal, “ the red man,” have done! 

Richelieu is said to have dabbled in alchemy when at Vienna; nay, he 
is even reported to have been concerned in a human sacrifice to the 
moon—an absurd calumny characteristic of the times. It is certain that 
he quarrelled with the Spanish ambassador, Riperda, for precedency, and 
pushed him rudely down stairs. Riperda did not, however, think it 
proper to resent the insult. 

The siege of Philisbourg was carried on amidst floods of champagne in 
the tents, and fiddles playing in the trenches. Many were the quarrels 
that followed upon such riotous orgies. ‘The Prince of Lixen, a relative 
of the duchess, and the Duke of Richelieu, from being great friends, be- 
came quite the reverse. One day Richelieu came from the trenches very 
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hot. The prince, being in his cups, told him insultingly to wipe himself, 
adding, “that he was surprised that he was not entirely décrassé after 
having been admitted into his family.” (The prince was of the family of 
Guise and Lorraine; the Richelieus were parvenus.) The duke, in a 
terrible passion, challenged the prince at once to the trenches, where he 
slew him. The Princess of Lixen never forgave this murderous act; 
but as she subsequently wedded M. de Mirepoix, the duke used to laugh 
and say she was indebted to him for her new husband. 

He was less lucky in a duel with M. de Peuteriedier, a distinguished 
German, and who disputed with him the favours of a Madame de la Mar- 
telitre. The unfortunate Peuteriedier was killed on the spot, while 
Richelieu was run through the body—a wound from which he never per- 
fectly recovered. When an old man, Louis XVI. once asked him what 
he thought of the three reigns he had lived in. “Sire,” he replied, “in 
Louis XIV.’s time they said little; in Louis XV.’s time they spoke in 
whispers; in your majesty’s time oe talk a great deal too much!” 
Richelieu did not live to see the Revolution; for a man who had lived 
under three monarchies, it was as well, perhaps, that he did not. 

Poulain de Saint Foix was born at Rennes, on the 25th of February, 
1699. He was educated at the Jesuits’ college, and became a lieutenant 
of cavalry. His avocations were, however, for literature, more especially 
the drama, and he produced some successful pieces. At that epoch there 
were only two or three daily papers, the Mercury being at the head of 
them, and Saint Foix was very independent of them, or professed to be 
so, for the pugnacious Breton publicly declared that he would cut off the 
ears of any one who should dare to criticise his works. Had he lived in 
the present days he would have had enough to do! 

Taking his supper one evening at the military café Rue du Coq, over 
which was an inscription, “ Hic virtus bellica gaudet,” one of the king’s 

ds came in. 

“‘ Well, that is but a sorry supper,” he said, looking at Saint Foix con- 
suming a cup of bavaroise in a corner. A bavaroise is simply water or 
milk, or sometimes chocolate, sweetened with syrup of capillaire, so 
perhaps the Guardsman was right, out he was not justified in saying so. 
But he not only said so once, but he repeated it three times, and at the 
third Saint Foix got up. 

“ Your uniform,” he said, “is blue and silver; that of parrots is yellow, 
green, and red; go and put that on, it suits you best.” 

Next morning there was a meeting at Vincennes. Saint Foix ran his 
antagonist through the arm. 

“Touched !”’ said the latter. ‘ But let us go on.”’ 

The next wound was more serious, and the Guardsman fell, exclaiming: 
“ It is all one, a bavaroise is not the less a sorry supper!” 

A noted or professional French duellist has always a rival. In fact, it 
is sufficient that a man should have a reputation for being a distinguished 
fencer, that other bellicose adepts in the art should wish to measure swords 
with him. Thus it was with Saint Foix. Sitting one day at breakfast 
—this in his own rooms, too—with two friends, a stranger forced his 
way in. 

ha What do you want?” asked Saint Foix, astounded at the liberty 
taken. 
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“ Monsieur, I am Captain Gédéon Croquard, and I have come to 
breakfast with you.” And suiting the action to the word, he took a seat 
and helped himself. 

* Captain Croquard,” quietly remarked Saint Foix, “I have heard of 
you, you are the best fencer at Bois Roberts, you have killed two masters 
of arms at Berthellots, you must feel, therefore, that two fellows like us 
must play with more noble forks than the one you hold in your hand.” 
' And rising up he took down a couple of rapiers from where they hung 
on the wall. Captain Croquard took one of them with the utmost 
politeness, merely remarking that he would have liked better to have 
played with the second fork after using the first. ‘ Now, captain,” ob- 
served Saint Foix, “ you see my breakfast consists of a pasty, a cold fowl, 
and a dessert. We will play for the pasty and the fowl at first blood. 
As for the dessert, there is not enough for four, one of us two must alone 
partake of it. You understand ?” 

“ Perfectly so,” replied the captain. 

The combatants then set to work. Captain Croquard received a slight 
wound in the arm, which did not prevent his discussing the pasty with 
interest. They next played for the fowl. This time Saint Foix was 
_ slightly wounded, being in the leg. 

“ Happily,” he said, “that does not prevent my carving.” No sooner 
the fowl despatched, than he said, “‘ Now let us play for the dessert.” 

‘‘ With the greatest pleasure,” responded the captain. 

“ And all hits that do not tell in the chest shall not count ?” continued 
the imperturbable Breton. 

“ Just as you like,” replied the captain. 

After a few passes the captain, inconvenienced by the small size of the 
room, struck his back against the wall and lost his balance. Saint Foix, 
disconcerted by the movement, fell forwards upon his antagonist when 
thus accidentally thrown off his guard, and ran him through the lower 
part of the body. Captain Croquard staggered a moment, and then fell 
his full length. 

“ Ah!” he said, “that is a hit that does not count.” 

He died, not the less, the same night, and was buried at Saint Foix’s 
expense. 

All Saint Foix’s duels were not of so serious a character. Having 
insulted a young man from Gascony, who was not versed in the small- 
sword exercise, he had to fight him with pistols. Instead of proceeding 
at once with the combat, it was arranged that the one should fire first 
who first hit his antagonist’s three-cornered hat, fixed on a stick, at 
twenty-five paces. The Gascon at the first shot put a ball through 
Saint Foix’s “tricorne.” It is probable that this hint was not lost upon 
the duellist, for he contented himself with taking up his hat and walking 
off, saying: . 

Well ! that will do as well as a cockade.”’ 

On the way back to town people inquired what was meant by the hole 
in his hat. 

“Tt was done by a ball of that young Gascon’s; I had a narrow 
escape,” was the ready reply. 

The young Gascon, on his side, did not care to contradict a professed 
duellist, or to let it be known how the thing had really occurred. 
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The Chevalier Chanderclos-Laclos, secretary to Philippe Egalité, and 
author of the “ Liaisons Dangereuses,” was boon companion to Saint 
Georges, and a professed duellist. When still young, he was called out 
by a friend of Du Barry’s for having # sexe the “ Epitre 4 Margot ;” 
this friend turned out to be a young lady, and the duel had naturally no 
further consequences than the mystification. Laclos was not only a 
duellist himself, but he was also the cause of duels between others. On 
the first production of “ Ernestine,”’ a comedy in three acts, with music 
by Saint Georges, Lamorliére, another noted duellist of the epoch, ex- 
pressed his contempt of the play in so palpable a manner, by gaping, 
yawning, and laughing, that one of the audience was so irritated as to 
get a carrot and thrust it down his throat. A duel was the consequence, 
in which Lamorliére was put hors de combat, and which was ever after 
known as the “ duel a la carotte.” 

Laclos, duellist and bully, constituted an admirable creature for Phili 
Egalité in the days of the Revolution. An active member of the club of 
Montrouge, where certain important personages plotted the downfal of 
Louis XVI. and of Marie Antoinette, he kept up his revolutionary ardour 
by the imbibition of spirits, and with a dirty plaster on one eye, a cavalry 
sabre dragging on the left side, and the hoarse voice of an habitual 
drunkard, he promenaded the streets in search of recruits for the cause of 
the Duke of Orleans. His unprincipled pen and his debased talents were 
lent to the same cause; corrupted as they were by his profligate habits, 
they were still adapted for those whom he now addressed. This fabricator 
of pamphlets, pikes, and guns, and a conniver at assassination—for 
instance, that of Pinel, the stockbroker, on the road to Raincy—although 
imprisoned, escaped the guillotine, and died at Tarenta in 1803. 

There were even female duellists in these “ good old days” as well as 
male. This apparently anomalous state of things had its origin, how- 
ever, in very simple causes. The men were so constantly slain in war 
or duels, that the care of the estates often devolved on the ladies. Ina 
country so disturbed this was no sinecure; the chatellaine had to mount 
horse and to go armed. Gradually she was led for convenience’ sake to 
adopt the male costume also, and with it, strange to say, often came other 
insignia of virility. We remember an aged and noble lady in the provinces, 
a last remnant of olden times, who had hunted wolves and brigands, and 
who positively had a beard. Madame de Saint Balmont, of Barrois, is said 
to have slain upwards of four hundred men with her own hand! She is 
even said to have slaughtered three Germans in the act of detaching the 
horses from a plough. A gentleman whom she challenged served her a 
well-known and scurvy trick. He went to the appointment on a donkey, 
and whilst our Amazon was apostrophising, he jumped on her steed and 
bolted with it. Madame de Chiateau-Guy and Madame la Douze were 
equally renowned in Auvergne. The end of the first was tragical. 
Meeting three gentlemen when out hunting, her squire said to her, 
“You had better withdraw, madame; they are three to one.” (The 
squire, apparently, did not count himself as one.) ‘No matter,’ was 
the reply; “it shall not be said that I met them without having charged 
them.” So she put spurs to her horse, but was slain in the rencontre. 
Madame la Douze beat her husband to death ; notwithstanding which, 
Bonneval de Limousin had the courage to wed her in second nuptials. 
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He had, however, to enter the lists with her, and to administer several 
severe small-sword wounds before he could bring her into subjection— 
“Ja rendre sage,” as our amiable neighbours express it. What were not 
ladies capable of in these “ good old times” ? At the siege of Montau- 
ban, a young soldier was ordered to fire a mine. A lady standing by, 
seeing Pim hesitate, said, “‘ Child, you are young, and may yet be useful 
to your country; my dayhas gone by; hand me the torch.” La Baupré, 
an actress, having had a quarrel with another “ artiste,” bounded upon 
her, sword in hand, on the stage, and inflicted a severe wound. 

Madame de Nesle, brought up in an old chateau in Anjou, was very 
beautiful and very romantic. She made her first appearance at the 
“petits soupers” of the Regency as a Bacchante, seated between the 
Duchess of Berry and Madame Daverne. She soon became the rival of 
Madame de Polignac in the affections of the Duke of Richelieu, and she 
challenged her antagonist to single combat. The duel took place near 
the Porte Maillot. Madame de Nesle saluted Madame de Polignac; 
Madame de Polignac returned the salutation to Madame de Nesle. Th 
were attended by two squires, as witnesses. The pistols being loaded, 
it was arranged that the two rivals should walk towards one another as 
far as a scarf, with permission to fire at any time during the advance. 
Madame de Nesle fired first without effect; Madame de Polignac reserved 
her fire, and wounded her antagonist in the shoulder. This duel created a 

sensation at the time, but it did not bring back the inconstant 
uke to the feet of Madame de Nesle. 

Fleury, the actor, was a man of the world rather thana duellist ; but 
he was also a man of gallantry at an epoch when every one wore a 
sword, so he could not escape the common lot of men of good fortunes. 
He made his début at Nancy, at that epoch the court of Stanislas, the 
deposed King of Poland. He next performed at Voltaire’s little theatre 
at Ferney. Falling in love with Mademoiselle Clermonde, a celebrated 
actress of the day, he was called to account by M. de Tréville, and was 
wounded in the arm. A sharp lesson for an ambitious young artist, but 
which had no effect upon Fleury. By the patronage of Mademoiselle 
Dangeville he got an appointment at Versailles, and was one of the 
little company of Trianon. 

Unfortunately, the tender passion again asserted its supremacy. He 
must needs fall in love with a pretty actress of the name of Besse. This 
brought upon him the anger of the officers of the King’s Light Horse, 
who waylaid him by night, and he was only saved by the happy inter- 
ference of the police and citizens. Nor did his trials end there, for, 
having been hissed by an envious rival—Dugazon—a duel was the neces- 
sary consequence, and Dugazon got.such a wound in the leg that he was 
ever afterwards glad to remain.on amicable terms with his antagonist. This 
Dugazon, although with much of the monkey in his character, had occa- 
sion to fight several duels, mostly on account of his wife, who, although 
an actress, was not a paragon of virtue. The story of fighting with a 
man of enormous corpulence, and whom he had provoked by representing 
as an elephant—a story which has been since dramatised—is attributed 
tohim. The fat actor’s name was Dessessarts, and Dugazon is said to 
have traced a chalk line on his stomach, all beyond not to count. There 
were no means of carrying out the duel under such circumstances, and it 
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terminated, like many others, in a déjeiiner. Fleury and Dessessarts 
acted as witnesses on another occasion, when the same Dugazon and 
another actor, Dazincourt (how bellicose this Versailles company must 
have been in those days ?), fought for precedence. This duel also ended 
in a déjetiner, at which Dessessarts devoured three fowls and a civet of 
rabbit, and had to pay for two chairs that gave way under him. 

If actors were bellicose on the eve of the Revolution, and descended 
into the streets during the Reign of Terror, what were journalists under 
Insurrection and Imperialism, as such were when first inaugurated in 
France? They were bold, violent, aggressive men, with a pen in one 
hand, and the other resting on the hilt of their swords. Something after 
the style of Yankee editors of the present day, inditing insults with re- 
volvers in their coat-pockets. 

Cyrano de Bergerac, with a pen in his felt hat and a rapier by his side, 
was the most renowned type of the belligerent journalist. Martainville, 
editor of the Drapeau Blane, a royalist paper, trod, if not with dignity 
with some notoriety, in his footsteps. An officer, with the rank of 
colonel, ventured one evening to apostrophise him at a café—a locality 
especially devoted to getting up quarrels—in reference to a play called 
“ Les Slminquataloes, which Martainville had spoken favourably of. A 
duel was the consequence, in which the colonel was wounded. in- 
ville’s numerous enemies did not, however, always meet him on the open 
field. They assailed him with anonymous abuse and insult, or attacked 
him by night in the streets, succeeding on one occasion in fracturing his 
arm. He is said to have bound it up, and to have written one line with 
it in that trying condition : “ Avec mon bras cassé je vous écris encore!” 
He was obliged, however, to succumb, and his surgeon insisted upon 
rest. 

“ Rest, rest!” said Martainville, grinding his teeth; “do you think a 
journalist can afford to take as much care of himself as Labbey de Pom- 
piéres ?” Labbey de Pompiéres was the Sir Henry Bulwer of the day, 
wrapped up like a bundle in great coats and furs. 

Martainville was the author of several successful pieces ; among others, 
of the “* Pied de Mouton.” There was no Porcher at that epoch to traffic 
in free admissions, yet he got five thousand francs by the play. He was 
not the less attacked by rival journalists, and he replied by a witticism 
worth half a dozen duels. ‘Their attacks,” he said, “ cannot affect the 
‘ Pied de Mouton,’ they are only épigrammes d’agneau.” Traduced before 
the Revolutionary tribunal, the public accuser spoke of him as M. de 
Martainville. “Citizen,” he said, “‘ you are here to shorten me, not to 
add to my length ;” another epigrammatic allusion to the decapitating 
functions of the said public accuser. Martainville wrote, fought, and died 
for the Royalist party, who never did anything for him. Prefectures 
were not given in those days to journalists, as in the times of Messrs. 
Bohain and Romieu. 

Many of our readers will remember a tall, spare, shabby, and yet 
aristocratic-looking man, who habitually frequented the Palais Royal in the 
last years of the reign of Charles X. and the early ones of Louis Philippe. 
He wore a shapeless hat, a threadbare stock, a coat fastened with strings, 
so that the absence of shirt might not be remarked, and his nether garments 
were torn and muddy. Such was Chodruc-Duclos, a justly-punished 
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duellist. This man had been what the French call “homme de plaisir, 
homme elégant et méme homme 4 bonnes fortunes,” both in Bordeaux, 
his native city, and in Paris. That is to say, a man of means with good 
manners, but a rake and an unprincipled adventurer. He is especially 
taxed with having been a gambler who was notoriously unfair in his 
dealings. If charged with his ae Tye he had a ready appeal to 
the sword. He was so ready in this respect, that the good people of 
Bordeaux, seeing him walking with Madame Latapie, directress of the 
Grand Théatre, said: “C’est la Tape et Latapie!” Chodruc’s rapier 
was always at Madame Latapie’s service. He is said, indeed, to have 
nearly tumbled three Jacobins out of a box one night into the pit. Was 
one of them Tallien? He had fought eighteen duels before he was thirty 
years of age. One of these was with a man who had called M. rie some 
a faquin, for he was at that time on intimate terms with Charles X.’s 
minister, and who never did anything for him. The police, through 
the medium of Fouché, made overtures to Chodruc-Duclos. It was 
thought that this terror of the theatres and of the cafés would make a 
more useful agent than enemy. Chodruc’s — of independence, how- 
ever, opposed itself to the arrangement, so he was shut up at Bicétre, 
whence he escaped like a good royalist to La Vendée. According to the 
Memoirs of Chodruc-Duclos, by Jacques Arago and Edouard Gouin, 

ublished in 1843, Chodruc had a mortal combat with a Laroche- 
jacquelein. But there seems to be some doubt about this story. M. 
Roger de Beauvoir asks what Larochejacquelein ? The Marquis Henri 
de Larochejacquelein must assuredly know. 

It is said to have been in consequence of his old friend Peyronnet, for 
whom he had fought, if not bled, turning his back upon him when he 
became a minister, that Chodruc-Duclos adopted a life of cynicism, and 
became the Diogenes of the Palais Royal, going about in those rags 
celebrated by Méry, in verses which began : 


C’est l’archange déchu, le Satan bordelais, 

Le Juif-errant chretien, le Melmoth du palais! 

and ending: 
Etre mysterieux, qui d’un coup d’ceil glacant, 
Déconcerte le rire au lévres du passant ! 


There was perfect truth in this. Although in battered hat and rags, 
there was no taking liberties with the spectre of the Palais Royal. Some 
boys tried it on once, but he took up the foremost of the gang, and gave 
him a bath in the receptacle for toads in the centre of the garden. 

The history of Chodruc-Duclos’s cynicism was well known, and on the 
advent of Louis Philippe it was thought that advantage might be de- 
rived from his animosity to Peyronnet. But, although scurvily treated 
by his quondam friend when in power, he would not betray him when in 
adversity. When tempted by a large bribe, he haughtily refused, saying, 
“He did not eat of that bread.” There were some good points about 
this wretched gambler and duellist. A duellist far more vile than he had 
ever been—one Truchet, who used to challenge people so that he might 
steal their swords—the inventor of what was called le vol au duel, once 
offered to betray Peyronnet’s place of refuge. For answer, he got a slap 
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to apostrophise Chodrue at the Café Lemblin as a disgrace to his town, 
and he even proceeded to throw his hat out of the door. Chodruc, after 
throwing the nearest cup of hot coffee in his face, actually made him 
swallow another, although he was screaming like a pig scalded alive. The 
end of this strange character was melancholy. He went home one winter 
night cold and supperless. He had been refused his usual permission to 
warm himself at the stove of the Café de Foy. It snowed heavily ; he 
took his candle, and ascended to his cheerless unfurnished attic. During 
the night he suffered the agony of cold and hunger. Early next morn- 
ing he wended his way as far as the marchand de vin, Rue Saint 
Honoré, No. 221, and was about to put a mouthful of bread to his lips, 
when he fell dead. 

Fayot was another example of a duellist severely visited here below. 
He was a little man, and, like many other little men, was dressy, vain, 
and very touchy, and his little moustache was curled upwards in proof of 
his pugnacity. He seems, however, like most noted or professional 
duellists, to have had much more confidence in his skill than in his 
courage. A young Normand actually snubbed him at Tortoni’s, till the 
sneers of those around aroused him to retort. A duel in early life, in 
which he killed a young man of the name of Saint Marcellin, was the 
real foundation of his fame. Swimming, when still a young man, across 
the Rhéne, when the waters were cold, he went suddenly and totall 
blind. He is said to be living in ease, if not luxury, in the Chateau of 
Villeneuve les Avignon, close by the city of the same name, 

We will finish with one more anecdote characteristic of duelling in one 
of its very worst phases. In 1810, in the days of royalist enthusiasm, 
violets were looked upon as the emblem of imperialism. Napoleon had 
been called.‘ Pére la Violette.” Mademoiselle Mars was even hissed on 
the stage for want of proper attention to this party feeling. A young 
gentleman from the country happened unfortunately, while things were in 
this state, to cross the Pont des Arts with a bouquet of violets in his 
hand. An officer of the guard met him, and slapped his face. 

“Monsieur,” said the young man, “I am not aware why you insult me, 
but at all events I shall insist upon a reparation.” 

‘By all means, and at once,” replied the bellicose royalist guardsman. 
Swords were obtained, and the parties adjourned to Saint Mandé, where, 
after a few passes, the unskilled youth fell to the ground mortally 
wounded. “Ah!” he said, with his dying breath, “this evening was 
my mother’s birthday ; I was carrying those violets to her; I shall see 
her no more !” 

Surely there is enough in the duel with destiny—in that battle of life 
which, rich or poor, we all have to encounter—to call for the exercise of 
such virtues as forbearance, courage, and devotion, without sacrificing 
either or all at the altar of a murderous vanity. 
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LITTLE ROSEY’S STORY. 


I. 


All that’s bright must fade, 

The brightest still the fleetest, 
All that’s sweet was made 

But to be lost when sweetest. 
Stars that shine and fall, 

The flower that drops in springing, 
These, alas! are types of all 

To which our hearts are clinging. 


Reavinc over these lines of Moore’s the other day, they seemed to 
bring our little Rosey vividly before me, and to be a not inappropriate 
heading to the story of her life—a story I have for some time proposed 
to write, more, it is true, to indulge a fancy of my own than in the ho 
of attracting readers. Should I, however, meet with any such, they shall 
be welcome. Once upon a time the tale should not have been made 
public, but now that all those it might perchance have wounded are slee 
ing in the quiet grave, there is no longer any reason for withholding it. 

I am an old grey-headed man now, but at the time my story opens I 
was young, and about to be married. One little month, and Arabella 
would be mine. Circumstances had made our engagement a long one, 
and, since an entire day’s journey separated us from one another, it was 
only at intervals of three or four months that I had been able to snatch 
a brief enjoyment of her society. Now, however, this great gap of time 
and space was safely bridged over. I stood on the threshold of my bliss. 
We were to be married in a month, and I was on the point of running 
over to see my darling for the last time previous to our wedding. I 
speak of running over, but that is the language of to-day; at the time to 
which I refer it was no easy rapid run by power of steam, but a long 
tedious journey by coach. Railroads were then everywhere in their in- 
fancy, and altogether non-existent between my own home at Chesterton 
and Bilbrough, where my bride elect lived with her parents. 

I started on this tedious journey in the highest animal spirits ; it was 
Christmas-tide, and a bitterly cold season, but I took my seat on the box 
beside the coachman, disposed to defy the elements, and to chat gaily 
with such fellow-travellers as fortune might send me. We had just 
changed horses for the third time at an obscure roadside inn, when the 
coachman, cracking his whip and starting his four gallant greys in first- 
rate style, observed to me: 

** We’ve got a rum customer inside now, or I’m mistaken.” 

“ Indeed; I did not observe him,” was my reply. 

“ True for you, sir, then, for it’s no him, it’s a lady, or a woman least- 
ways.” 

‘“* And what may there be so singular about her?” 

“ Well, now, that’s no heasy question to answer, but she’s a dangerous. 
looking creatur for certain.” — 

Another outside passenger confirmed the coachman’s testimony. 
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‘“T saw her,” he said. ‘She struck me as very handsome, but dan- 
gerous-looking, as you say. She has a child—an infant in arms—with 
her. I wouldn’t be in that child’s shoes for something.” 

My curiosity was excited, and, when next we stopped, I said I would 
get down and ride inside the next stage. 

“You'd better beware,” laughed the last speaker ; “if she wished to 
be alone, it’s my opinion she’d make no account of getting rid by foul 
means of the intruder.” 

I was not, however, to be dissuaded, and took my place inside ac-. 
cordingly. 

The woman, or lady I should have said, but that she was plainly, even 
coarsely dressed, and had no attendant for the infant, turned her face full 
upon me as I entered. It was a face once seen never to be forgotten— 
young, handsome, aristocratic in the fine outline of the features; the 
peculiarity was in the eyes. One can but say that these were large, full, 
and dark, that their expression was fierce and defiant ; to give anything 
of a life-like description is impossible. They embodied one’s idea of the 
eyes of a Judith or a Medea. The child, apparently about a year old, 
was fair and blue-eyed, strikingly unlike the mother, for such I at first 
imagined must be the relationship between them. The dissimilarity— 
the contrast, I should rather say—was so remarkable, it dwelt on m 
mind, and, although those eyes were fixed upon me with a look forbidding 
any attempt at conversation, I could not resist putting the question, “ Is 
that your own child ?” 

“No!” was the brief, almost savage answer; and the eyes turned 
away from me to the baby, upon whose gentle face they gleamed with a 
look liker indeed to hatred than a mother’s love. The child began to 
cry, the woman made small attempt at soothing it, the cries grew louder 
and more painful to hear, and, before I had been five minutes inside the 
coach, I heartily wished myself again in my old place at the top. The 
vehicle was now rolling rapidly on the smooth level highway. “I will 
change when the pace slackens at the next hill,” I thought to myself. 
At length the child cried itself to sleep, and then the silence grew as 
oppressive as the former noise to my ears. I must hazard another ques- 
tion: 

“* What is the child’s name?” was the first that occurred to me. 

“Rose.” Again a monosyllabic reply. My companion was evidently 
not disposed to waste words upon me. 

‘* And her other name ?”’ I went on. 

“ She has no other name.” 

Was this said to put a stop to further questioning on my part, or was 
this poor little innocent, indeed, without a name—the unfortunate off- 
spring of sin and shame? While I mused on its possible past and future 
history, the silence continued for some time unbroken. At length I again 
sought for something to say, and once more my speech took the form of 
inquiry. 

‘ Are you travelling far?” I asked. 

The woman glared upon me fiercely. ‘‘ You are too inquisitive, sir!” 
she spoke, in angry, excited tones. 

Just then the speed of the moving vehicle perceptibly diminished. I 
a, out of the window; we were beginning the ascent of a steep 
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JT shall not annoy you any further, madam,” I said, as I —_ the 
door, and stepped into the road. The coach stopped directly afterwards; 
most of the outside passengers descended to walk up the hill.—“ I shall 
resume my old place after this,” I said. 

“Indeed! So you are not prepossessed in favour of the handsome 
lady? Is it fair to inquire the subject of conversation between you?” , 
somebody asked. 

“Not the subject only, every word of it, if you like,” was my reply. 
And I repeated our briet colloquy. 

There is no need to dwell longer on that day’s journey. It was late 
in the evening when the coach drew up before the door of the Black 
Swan, one of the principal hotels of Bilbrough. Arabella’s young 
brother, Charlie, was waiting to meet me, also a servant, who busied 
himself looking after my luggage. I was about to walk on with Charlie, 
when an exclamation from the coachman, as he opened the door and 
looked inside the coach, arrested me. 

“ What is it, Mr. Jones?” I asked. 

The man pointed with his finger in lieu of answer, and, lying on the 
seat, I beheld the infant, little Rose, all alone, quietly sleeping. 

“ What has become of the woman?” was my next surprised question. 

“ Indeed then, sir, that’s what I know no more nor yourself, or yon 
sleeping hinfant. She was there when we stopped at the last stage but 
one, a matter of twenty mile off, for I saw her and spoke to her myself, 
and now she’s clean gone, wanished,” repeated the coachman, who was a 
Cockney born and bred. “This is a matter for the police, I’m think- 
ing,” he went on; “but, in the mean time, what’s to become of the 
hinfant?” 

The landlord of the Black Swan and two or three of the bystanders, 
who had assembled out of curiosity to learn what was going on, suggested 
the workhouse, but here Charlie, my companion, interposed. 

“Send that lovely little angel to the workhouse,” he cried; “ you 
deserve to be hanged for such a barbarous idea. Let us take it home with 
us, John,” the boy continued, turning to me. “ Won't it be a joll 
— for them all. Arabella and old Marie will be delighted, 

know.” 

Old Marie had been Arabella’s nurse in days gone by, and was still 
a faithful retainer of the family. I didn’t quite know what to say to 
Charlie’s proposal. 

* Your mother?” I murmured, hesitatingly. 

“ Moonshine,” he said. 

* And how are we to get it home? We can’t carry it through the 
streets,” was my next objection. 


“Call a cab,” spoke Master Charlie, authoritatively, to Thomas, the 
man-servant. 

It seemed it was so to be, and, therefore, desiring the landlord to send 
immediately to the police station, that no time might be lost in tracking 
the fugitive, little Rosey was handed into the cab, Charlie and I took our 
seats beside her, and we were soon all rolling rapidly towards our destina- 
tion. The sound of our wheels and Charlie’s voice brought the whole 
household to the door. 

‘« Nothing is the matter, I hope,” said my future mother-in-law, pushing 
before the servants; “we thought you would have walked.” 
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“So we should,” I said, but-——” 

“But what? Speak—don’t keep us in suspense,” cried Arabella, 
rushing forward. 

“ Can’t you see his legs are not broken?” said Master Charlie, as he 
descended after me from the cab. ‘ But you wouldn’t expect a baby a 
year old to walk, would you?” Everybody stared, as well they might. 
“ The fact is, we’ve brought a lovely infant home with us,” went on 
Charlie, who, much to my relief, took upon himself the office of spokes- 
man. ‘ Haul it out,” he added to Thomas, nodding towards the vehicle, 
where little Rosey still lay unconscious. 

Astonishment was increased tenfold when the child was handed out in 
Thomas’s arms. 

“ What’s all this?” said Mr. Dalton, my future father-in-law, speaking 
for the first time. He had thought it all nonsense before, but now the 
matter began to wear a serious aspect. ‘ Whose child is this?” he in- 
quired, gravely. 

“ Nobody knows,” said Charlie, laughing. 

“ Indeed, sir, I haven’t the faintest idea,” I replied, as the elder gentle- 
man, frowning down his son, turned to me for a rational answer. Were 
we both gone stark staring mad? 

‘Come up-stairs, John,” said Mr. Dalton, laying his hand on my arm, 
as though prepared to use force in case I resisted. He was possibly 
thinking solitary confinement might be necessary. 

* Yes, I’ll come, and come all of you, and you shall hear the baby’s 
history, what little I know of it, at least.” 

The words and tone sounded sane. They followed me to the drawing- 
room, and there my tale was soon told. 

“It was very foolish, to say the least of it, to bring the child here,” 
remarked Mrs. Dalton. 

“Oh no, mamma, it wasn’t,” cried Arabella, eagerly; “ they conldn’t 
let such a little darling be sent to the cruel workhouse.” 

The “little darling” had for some time been in her arms. 

“It will probably have to go there sooner or later, since the mother 
evidently intends to abandon it,” pursued Mrs. Dalton. 

“ But she was not the mother,” I insisted. ° 

“1 am sorry to be forced to believe in the existence of some such un- 
natural mothers.” 

“ What a lovely frock! It cannot be a poor person’s child,” cried 
Arabella, after a few minutes’ pause. 

“Yet the woman was poorly clad,” T remarked. 

The baby’s frock, thus commented on, underwent general examination. 
It was of finest eambric, and richly embroidered. The large rough shawl 
wrapped round it had prevented my noticing it before. 

‘* It is a beautiful child, too,” said Mrs. Dalton, relenting a little, as 
Rosey’s now wide-awake, open blue eyes were turned full upon her. “I~ 
dare say Marie will be ready enough to take charge of it for a day or two, 
and by that time, perhaps, we may hear something.” 

So the discussion ended, Marie was summoned to carry away the child 
to bed, and we sat down to supper. 

Several days wore away, but without bringing any tidings; so far, all 
the endeavours of the police had failed to discover the slightest clue to the 
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fugitive. The inquiry, however, continued to be prosecuted with vigour, 
advertisements were published in the daily newspapers, everything was 
done that the inventions of an age less advanced than the present per- 
mitted. ‘The day drew near when I must for a brief space return to my 
bachelor home, and Mr. and Mrs. Dalton insisted that something should 
be settled about the child before my departure. In their opinion its natural 
guardians would never be found to resume the charge; it ought therefore, 
without further delay, to be sent to the workhouse. 

Against this cruel verdict, as she called it, Arabella protested with tears 
in her sweet eyes; she was daily growing more and more fond of the 
friendless little stranger. It was, indeed, a most engaging child, and 
appeared not in.the least to miss the relatives who had deserted it, taking 
to its new protectors quite naturally. Arabella was first favourite. The 
child, which was just beginning to run alone, would stretch out its little 
arms, and try to break from Marie’s hold whenever my dearest entered the - 
room. It was the day before I was to leave that she came and whispered 
her half-frightened request in my ear, “ Oh, John, might we not take the 
baby to live with us when we are married?’ ‘The very thought which 
had all along been in my mind, only I had not liked to mention it, fearing 
it might be disagreeable to her! Here was delightful sympathy. Boldly 
we now made known our design. In vain Arabella’s parents remonstrated, 
accused us of folly, extravagance, madness. In vain were all the animad- 
versions of friends. They gave up the battle at length ; the wilful pair 
must even be allowed to have their way; and I left Bilbrough with the 
conviction that little Rosey would be well cared for where she was, until 
Arabella and I returned from our wedding tour, and were ready to receive 
her into our own house at Chesterton. 

I am not going to write of my appearance, three weeks later, as a 
bridegroom, nor of Arabella’s as a bride; it is my intention to pass with 
very few words over the first ten years of our married life. We had 
three children of our own, two girls and a boy, fine children all, none, 
however, to compare in personal loveliness with little Rosey, whose 
sweet, affectionate disposition, quick intelligence, and engaging ways, had 
wound so completely round our hearts that she was equally beloved with 
our own, and having now to part with her would have been a bitter grief 
indeed. ‘This, however, was a fear that but seldom arose to trouble us ; 
nobody had hitherto put in a claim to rob us of our treasure, and, after 
the lapse of so many years, we reckoned ourselves tolerably secure in its 
possession. We had brought up the child in ignorance of the cloud which 
hung over her infancy; we were papa and mamma to her, and she had 
no idea of any other parents unknown. Our children not only treated 
her as their sister, but as such believed her. There were those who were 
better informed ; indeed, as:a matter of course, everybody in Bilbrough 
and Chesterton had known the story of our romantic adoption of the 
little foundling, as they named it. It had at first been the subject of 
universal gossip in both places, but, like other nine days’ wonders, it had 
died in time almost out of people’s remembrance ; at any rate, they had 
acquiesced in our openly-expressed wish that the children should know 
nothing of the story, and there had been found no mischievous tell-tale 
to whisper it in their ears, and so disturb the spirit of love and harmony 
which reigned over our nursery. Rosey was just eleven—(though we 
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could not accurately know the day of her birth, we had fixed an imagi- 
nary anniversary for her, in order that she might not miss the little gifts 
and tokens of affection which greeted the other children on these occa- 
sions)— Rosey, then, was just eleven when, for reasons arjsing out of my 
profession, I removed with my family to a town in quite a different part 
of England. Hither little Rosey’s story did not follow her, and she was 
held by everybody for our own first-born child. Here also, as every- 
where, she made herself generally beloved, and it was to her childish 
attractions that we first owed our intimacy at Melwood Grange. 

This was one of the finest places in the neighbourhood, I might 

almost say in the county. The house, large and rambling, built in the 
debased Tudor style, made no pretensions to beauty, but the park in 
which the mansion stood was renowned for miles around for the magni- 
ficence of its timber, the undulating beauty of its grassy slopes, and the 
fair vistas it afforded of lovely scenery in the distance. Sophia Melwood, 
sole daughter of the house, was about the same age as Rosey, and at first 
sight conceived a violent affection for her. Intimacy between the children 
led to intimacy between the mothers. Mrs. Melwood was a widow; she 
had lost her husband early—soon after the birth of her only child—and 
had never married again. She was a proud woman, with an icy frigidity 
of manner that was repellent to most people ; it was, however, but sur- 
face coldness ; there was warmth beneath, though but few might feel the 
flame. Mrs. Melwood was plain in person, and the irregular features and 
sallow complexion had descended to her daughter. The same pride, too, 
was inherent in both; it was pride of race. The Melwoods counted a 
long unsullied line of noble ancestors, and Mrs. Melwood had completely 
identified herself with her husband’s family. She herself was of gentle 
blood, but she seldom spoke of her own relations, if any remained to her; 
she was a Melwood now, and as a Melwood she felt and acted. Sophia 
was a Melwood also ; till death should she proudly hold the name. Not 
that maiden life was contemplated for her; her destiny was to marry her 
cousin, Arthur Melwood, a youth some few years older than herself. She 
had been betrothed to him in her cradle; such was the expression used 
by Mrs. Melwood in speaking to Arabella. In what this ceremony of 
betrothal had consisted, I never could accurately learn ; neither could I 
well understand the friendship that quickly sprang up and ripened be- 
tween the two ladies, they were so wholly different in character; perhaps, 
however, it was this very difference which was the bond of union. Mrs. 
Melwood was firm and strong of purpose, my wife was gentle and yield- 
ing. Whatever might be the cause, so it was, they became friends, and 
scarcely a day passed without some intercourse between our two families. 
Rosey would frequently stay for weeks together at the Grange, at such 
times sharing the instruction of Sophia’s governess. 

So time went on, and young Arthur Melwood came from Eton to 
spend at Melwood Grange his summer holidays. Arthur’s father was not ~ 
ae and he had many daughters, though but this only son; as was 
natural, therefore, he had assisted joyfully at the latter's already men- 
tioned betrothal with the infant heiress, and regarded the future marriage 
of the cousins from the same point of view as the widowed Mrs. Melwood 
—as a thing fixed and unalterable. The boy and girl had been brought 
up in the same creed ; from earliest childhood they had been much to- 
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gether, and neither had as yet manifested any disposition to rebel. Yet 
somehow, before those first summer holidays after our coming to the 
neighbourhood had wholly passed, I had a foreboding of evil. 

One day I stood wailing the three children at play in the flower- 
gardens at the Grange. Sophia ran off to fetch something that was 
wanted; Arthur and Rosey were left alone together. She had thrown 
aside her hat, her long fair hair shone like threads of gold in the sun- 
light, and the same glow, together with the excitement of play, lent a 
more than usual brillianey to her lovely eyes and complexion. The boy 
_was looking at her. Suddenly he said : 

“ How beautiful you are, Rosey! I wish Sophia was like you !” 

“Why ?” asked she, innocently. 

“Oh! because you know she is to be my wife, and a man would wish 
his wife to be beautiful,” was the answer. 

A minute afterwards Sophia returned, and the children resumed their 
play. I repeated what I had overheard to my wife ; it caused her, how- 
ever, no misgiving. 

“ Mere childish words,” she said. ‘Arthur has the germ of world] 
ambition within him, or I am greatly mistaken. He looks upon himself 
as the future owner of Melwood. Depend upon it, he will prefer the 
estate without the beauty, to the beauty without the estate.” 

“ And Rosey?” I suggested. ‘ Arthur is handsome, and will be a fine 
manly fellow some day—have you no fear for her? Will it be well for 
her, in a few years, that they should be thrown so much together ?” 

‘“‘T have no fear for Rosey,’’ answered my wife, with confidence. “ She 
will grow up a true woman, and will never give her love unsought.” _ 

Nor, as it appeared, did one shade of doubt ever cross the widowed 
mother’s mind, and so, again, the time wore on, and many summer, many 
Christmas holidays came and went. Once I ventured to ask Mrs. Mel- 
wood whether any provision was made by her husband’s will in case of 
her daughter’s death before marriage. A look of sudden horror came over 
the mother’s face. 

“What do you mean?” she cried; “what makes you ask such a 
question? Do you think Sophy looks ill—delicate ? She has always 
been so strong. But I will consult Dr. about her. She shall have 
immediate change of air—shall go to the sea-side. Perhaps you are 
right, and the country is not healthy at the fall of the leaf.” And the 
poor woman had worked herself into an evident agony of fear before I 
could interrupt her. 

“ Dear madam,” at length I was able to say, “I had no such meaning. 
Sophia looks the very picture of health. Mine was only the curiosity of 
a lawyer to learn the conditions of your late husband’s will, Pardon me 
if you think me impertinent, but suppose Miss Sophia should not marry 
her cousin—should marry some one else, in short—would she forfeit the 
estate? Is it left to her conditionally on her marriage with Arthur 
Melwood ?” 

“Sophia will marry Arthur, there is no question or doubt of that,” 
said the widow, in her most imperious manner; ‘it was my husband’s 
wish, so he determined it. Yet I can have no objection to tell you that 
Melwood Grange is hers unconditionally. Should she die unmarried, or, 
marrying another, leave no issue, Arthur would inherit after his father. 
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These, however, are contingencies not worth dwelling on,” added Mrs. 
Melwood. “Life, indeed, is in the hands of God, but He has blessed 
my child with health, and I trust and velieve He will preserve her to 
falAi her destiny and perpetuate her name.” 

Arthur was now at Oxford. I cannot say I liked the young man; 
there was a worldly tone about him, and a few carelessly uttered expres- 
sions had led me to doubt his religious principles. Nevertheless, nothing 
had ever been asserted against his moral conduct. He was certainly 
handsome, and had a plausible manner, and soft, flattering tongue, that 
might dangerously lay siege to the heart of any woman, much more that 
of a young girl of sixteen—Sophia and Rosey’s age at the present time. 
Sophia made no secret of her affection for him, but if, as I sometimes 
feared, Rosey’s heart was also in bondage, she hid her chains most care- 
fully out of sight. My wife continued to smile at my fears, Mrs. Mel- 
wood and Sophia were wholly unsuspecting, and at times I almost shared 
their happy security. ‘The young man himself was all attention to his 
cousin, and apparently took little notice of Rosey. Her beauty, now 
even more striking than in those childish days when they had played 
together in the garden, provoked no compliment—none, at least, that 
ever reached my watchful ear. Another year went by, Arthur was of 
age, had taken his degree, and came to spend a few weeks at the Grange 
before making the grand tour on the Continent. This was to occupy 
him for one year more, and then, on his return to England, the wedding 
should no longer be delayed. By that time Sophia would have passed 
her eighteenth birthday. 

It was a happy period for everybody those few weeks Arthur was with 
us before he went abroad. I thought him improved since the last year, 
with less self-consciousness about him, and more deference to his elders. 
Sophia was quietly but unaffectedly happy ; Rosey, to all appearance, as 
gay and light-hearted as ever; our own younger ones were all at home, 
too, which added in no small degree to the general gladness. Let me 
not be thought an unnatural father in that I barely make mention of my 
own offspring; never were better children or dearer, but it is Rosey’s 
history I am writing, and I omit advisedly all things irrelevant. Alas! 
that happy, peaceful time was but the deceitful lull before the storm. 
Arthur left ; had been gone two or three days ; Sophia’s joy had departed 
with him; with all of us there remained an added shade of gravity; 
we missed the young man’s fun and high animal spirits. Rosey, how- 
ever, manifested less concern than the rest of us. It was on the third 
day, I think, that she asked leave to go and pay a brief visit to some 
friends residing about twenty miles distant. It had been an invitation 
of long standing; she was to go at any time, whenever she could. We 
assented readily, and she wrote accordingly to her friends, herself fixing 
the day and hour for her arrival. At first, had proposed accompanying 
her, but, having business on hand, and as she repeatedly assured me she 
did not in the least mind so short a journeyalone, I gave up the idea. My 
wife and I both saw her to the station and into the railwey carriage, and 
the second morning after her departure were expecting a letter by the 
post to tell us of her arrival. Our surprise may therefore be imagined 
when from the expected quarter there came a letter addressed ¢o instead 


of by Rosey. We opened it without hesitation, and surprise was lost in 
distress. 
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“ Dearest Rosey”—thus it ran—“ why have you not kept your word ? 
Lucy and I were at the station to meet you to-day at the time you men- 
tioned, and great has been our disappointment. Lucy declares she saw 
the outline of a figure very like yours sitting far back in one of the car- 
riages, but as the figure never turned its head our way, and was borne 
away into infinite space by the swiftly moving train, after scarcely 
stopping a minute, I could not catch a glimpse, and of course it was not 
you. We hope it is not illness, nor any such sad thing, that has kept 
you at home. Don’t keep usin doubt, dear, but send a line at once, and 
name, if you can, another day for your coming. 

** Ever yours, 
Jutta Bray.” 
II. 


“ Waar can have happened to the child ?” cried my wife, half beside 
herself in her grief. Some one must have carried her off by force.” 

I shook my head ; it was another fear cast a dim shadow on my mind. 

“ That could hardly be, Arabella, in the short distance between this 
and Hanbury. I myself took her ticket for that place, and I fear she 
has gone on beyond voluntarily. Yes, it must have been a voluntary 
act on her part.” 

** Good Heavens, John, what do you mean ?—what do you fear ?” 

“T can hardly speak my fear,” I said ; “but indeed I think she must 
have gone to join Arthur somewhere.” 

“ Oh, John, our own dear, ingenuous little Rosey to plan such deceit, 
such wickedness, I will never believe it—it cannot be. I might believe 
in Arthur's treachery, but in hers—impossible.” Then proving the idea 
was nevertheless gaining ground in her mind, filling it with vague terror, 
she went on: “ You think it was all planned beforehand, that they will 
be privately married—poor betrayed Sophia !—and Arthur—oh, John, I 
am certain he coveted wealth, he would never marry a portionless girl. 
John, John, you must follow her instantly.” 

This was a resolve already taken in my own mind, and I needed no 
urging on my wife’s part. Hanbury was on the main line to London; 
it was most likely Rosey would go on thither; probably Arthur had ar- 
ranged to meet her there, and they would hope to baffle pursuit in their 
transit through that great thoroughfare. 

I took my departure by the next train, but nearly forty-eight hours had 
been lost, and my heart was full of misgiving and despondency. I made 
inquiry at the first station beyond Hanbury, where it is customary to look 
at the tickets. Yes, ayoung lady had passed through from , with a 
ticket only as far as Hanbury. She said she had intended to stop there, 
but a message received from a friend at that station would take her on to 
London. There was nothing suspicious in her story or manner, and she 
had been told to pay the difference in the fare at the end. Arrived at the 
London terminus, I resumed my inquiries. Yes, it was remembered ; a 
young lady such as I described had two days before arrived there with a 
ticket from to Hanbury. She had assigned a simple and satisfactory 
reason, had at once paid the difference of fare, and a porter had, at her 
request, called a cab for her. He did not hear the direction she gave the 
cabman, did not remember, or had not observed his number. The young 
lady was quite alone; no gentleman entered the cab with her. Nothing 
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further being to learn here, I resolved to continue my journey, without 
longer delay, to Folkestone. 

At the London-bridge station I could gain no information ; no one re- 
collected a young lady answering to my description. It was, however, 
quite sents such a young lady might have travelled by the South- 
Eastern Railway to Folkestone on the day referred to; where there was so 
much traffic it was impossible to remember individuals. 

I journeyed then to Folkestone with a heavy heart, with a foreboding of 
the ill success awaiting me. On arrival, I inquired at the railway station, 
at all the hotels, at the steam-boat office, and could gain no clue. Noone 
could tell me anything of my Rosey. What was to be done? After 
telegraphing my failure to my wife, I returned to London. I resigned 
the matter into the hands of the detective police. I left an advertisement, 
imploring “ R. to return to her sorrowing friends, and all should be for- 
given,” to be inserted daily in the second column of the Times until 
further notice. Then I retraced my journey home, where my wife re- 
ceived me with tearful, despairing looks. 

“ She is not with Arthur,” were her first words; “ they had a letter from 
him to-day at the Grange. It was written from Paris, and contained no 
mention of Rosey, except that he sent his love to her.” 

“ That may only be deceit, a ruse to blind us. Now we have Arthur’s 
address, I shall certainly follow him.” 

‘ Perhaps it may be better,” said Arabella, with a sigh ; “ but, indeed, 
John, I think you are mistaken. I felt obliged to mention your sus- 
picions at the Grange. Mrs. Melwood was indignant ; she found the idea 
too absurd. Arthur’s devotion to Sophia had been so plainly demon- 
strated—the two ‘girls were friends—such black treachery was utterly 
incredible.” 

‘“ How then can we explain our lost darling’s sudden disappearance? 
What could be her motive?” 

** What indeed. They are all of them wholly at a loss to discover 
that.”” And again my wife sighed—a sigh that came from the very depths 
of her heart. 

“You did not divulge Rosey’s secret-—the secret of her unknown 
parentage—at the Grange, did you, Arabella ?” 

“No; I hesitated whether to do so or not, and resolved to wait your 
advice.” 

“ Better not,” I said, decidedly. 

The next day I set out for Paris. I had thought the address given by 
Arthur’s letter might be all a deceit, but on inquiring at the hotel I was 
told Monsieur Melwood was there. He was at home. Another minute 
and I was ushered into the young gentleman’s presence. 

He was lounging in an easy attitude on a sofa, smoking a cigar, and 
carelessly turning over the pages of a French novel. He rose in what, if 
not real, was well-acted surprise at my entrance. 

“ This is, indeed, an unexpected pleasure, Mr. Mildmay. Who would 
have thought, now, of seeing you in Paris ?” 

“You had better not affect ignorance of the object of my journey,” I 
said, sternly, rejecting at the same time his offered hand. 

‘Pon my honour there’s no affectation in the case. I am, however, 
extremely desirous of being enlightened; this same object appears not too 
friendly towards me.” And he laughed an easy, nonchalant laugh. 
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“No more trifling, sir. Where is Rosey? I charge, I command you 
to tell me the truth.” 

It was with the utmost difficulty I spoke calmly, my anger being very 
hot against the young man. At the name his countenance changed. 

“ Rosey—for Heaven’s sake—nothing has happened to her?” he cried, 
in evident agitation. 

“ She has run away from her home, without leaving one word of fare- 
well, of explanation, behind. We have been baffled in every attempt to 
trace her,”’ I said, still in the tone of accusation. 

Arthur covered his face with his hands; then, after a few moments’ 
silence, removing them, he passionately exclaimed : 

“Oh, Mr. Mildmay, she must be found; she shall be, indeed, for you 
will let me assist your search. I swear that you suspect me wrongfully; 
I had no idea of this, by Heaven !” 

I was by this time almost convinced he spoke the truth, yet I was not 
wholly satisfied. Why should he be so strangely agitated ? for he was so 
toa painful degree. I thanked him for his proffer of assistance, but at 
the same time declined it. I said I was persuaded I had wronged him 
in my first suspicion that he had decoyed Rosey from her home, that she 
had fled to him; I therefore begged his alin and would wish him 
good-by; I should at once return home to England. 

“Oh, Mr. Mildmay, you are hard upon me,” said the young man. 
* You do not know, but i will confess it to you; I love Rosey, have loved 
her for long. Even your distress cannot be equal to mine.”’ 

“ Indeed,” I exclaimed, resuming the bitter tone I had dropped a few 
minutes before, “indeed; and you | fone spoken to her of your love, being 
at the same time betrothed to another ?” 

“ Yes, it is true, I have done so.” 

“ Was this long ago ?” 

“ Only a few days before I left Melwood.” 

she?” 

“ Repelled and altogether rejected my love; would not listen to me for 
a moment.” 

Here, then, was no explanation of her flight. 

“Tt is not a worthy part you have acted, your own conscience must tell 
you,” I said to Arthur, coldly, and again I turned to leave him. 

‘“‘ Heaven grant you success in finding her!” he called after me. “ But 
oh! Mr. Mildmay, you will not repeat my confession at Melwood—you 
will not betray me to Sophia!” 

It was his purpose still to marry his cousin! Then what sort of love 
had his been for Rosey? I vouchsafed no reply. I left the hotel in 
anger. I quitted Paris, and rested not until I had again reached my 
home. Still no tidings there of the fugitive. I told everything to Ara- 
bella, and we agreed, unworthy though the young man was, that we 
would keep his secret between us. Mrs. Melwood triumphed in his inno- 
cence, which she had never for a moment doubted, while Sophia had all 
along remained in ignorance of my suspicion. Both of them grieved 
sincerely for Rosey ; their grief was, however, as nothing compared to 
my wife’s and mine. Many were the tears shed for our lost darling; the 
brightness was gone from our home, 

And all the place was dark, and all 
The chambers emptied of delight. 
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Yet Time went on his way unheeding; days summed themselves into 
weeks, weeks into months. Arthur returned from his travels; the pre- 
parations began for the wedding. All this time we had heard nothing of 
Rosey ; our endeavours had utterly failed, and were at length abandoned 
in despair. Sometimes the fancy crossed our minds (my wife’s and mine) 
that the child had been re-claimed by her unknown kindred—that she 
was dwelling among them, happy perchance; but then, why were we 
kept in ignorance? She, our loving Rosey, would not have then main- 
tained silence; no, it could not be she was happy. Sometimes we pic- 
tured her guarded by some grim ogre, who forbade her all communication 
with us, and sometimes we mourned her as dead. The shadow of this 
cloud hanging over her fate was felt by everybody who had known her : 
Mrs. Melwood, on the eve of the realisation of the dream of her life; 
Sophia, happy in her love, trusting with a perfect trust in him who was 
to be her husband; both were sensible of its presence. And Arthur—who 
could tell what might be his feelings? His apparent devotion to Sophia 
was admirable. I observed, however, that he avoided my eye, and it 
seemed to me at times there was a gloom upon his spirits which became 
not an expectant bridegroom. He had, probably, ceased to fear I should 
betray the confession he made to me in Paris, for he never sought to bind 
me by a promise, never again referred to the subject. 

Wedding festivities suited ill either my wife’s feelings or my own; 
knowing, however, that the bride and her mother, both of whom we 
esteemed highly, would be hurt by our denial, we forced ourselves to ap- 
pear among the gay and numerous throng which assembled to witness 
the marriage of the cousins. It was a sultry day in August. My wife 
told me afterwards she had a presentiment all through the ceremony that 
something would happen to disturb it, that the electric clouds which 
charged the heavy air would burst, and a falling thunderbolt bring the 
old church tower down in destruction on our heads, or that Rosey herself, 
like a ghost from its grave, would appear to stop the service in the 
middle. It was not so, however. The elements seemed preternaturally 
still; not a breath so much as stirred a leaf of the ancient elms, standing 
like tall majestic sentinels in the churchyard ; no sound of heaven or 
earth interrupted the clergyman in his full-toned sonorous reading of the 
words of the Prayer-book. Arthur and Sophia Melwood were pronounced 
man and wife. A few minutes more, and amid the merry peal of the 
bells, through festal arches and waving branches, the long line of car- 
riages swept rapidly along from the church porch up the stately avenue 
to the Elizabethan gateway of the Grange. The breakfast was a grand 
display ; gorgeous plate, many-coloured flowers, ferns with their delicate 
green fronds of fairy-like structure, choice viands and sparkling wines— 
everything that could delight the eye, or minister to the enjoyment of 
the palate, was there. Arthur’s speech on the occasion was an average 
specimen of oratory. A few tears were shed as the farewells were 
spoken, and then the happy pair took their departure for the Continent, 
Arthur now proposing himself the pleasure of showing to his bride those 
scenes he had so recently visited en gargon. 

They had been gone some weeks, but there was yet no talk of their 
return, when the news came—news of the lost one. It came from a 
quarter whence we had least expected it. A letter was addressed to me 
by the principal physician in the town of Chesterton, where I had lived 
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as a bachelor, and spent the first years of my married life up to the time 
of our removal to the neighbourhood of Melwood. Dr. Welbred had 
been a particularly kind friend to Rosey in her childhood. He now 
wrote: “ If you wish to see the dear girl alive, come at once. It is her 
own request. She is too ill to go to you—too weak even to write. All 
shall be told on your arrival.” 

It may be imagined we lost not an hour, my wife and I, and, before 
the close of that same day, were at Chesterton, and at Dr. Welbred’s 
house. 

“Where is she, our darling Rosey?” 

“You shall see her directly,” said the doctor, whose welcome of us 
was full of sympathy ; “ but you must be prepared for a great change.” 

“ Will our coming hurt her—agitate her too much in her weak state?” 
inquired my wife, shrinking back. 

* No; she is prepared, she expects, and is longing to see you. Too 
much speaking is hurtful, indeed, but still I think it will relieve her mind, 
and be well for her to tell her own story.” 

So saying, he led the way to a room onthe upper floor. There, on a 
couch, propped up by pillows, she lay, and, at the first sight of us, held 
out both her arms with a joyful exclamation, then fell back exhausted 
with that small effort. She was sadly changed, indeed ; not less—rather 
more beautiful than before, but it was a beauty too evidently not long 
for earth. Her frame, always slight, was now wasted to a shadow, and 
the light in her eye, the hectic flush on her cheek—everything about her 
spoke of “ passing away.” Reproach for her desertion of us died out of 
our hearts at the sight, and one long embrace sealed her forgiveness. 

“ Darling mamma!” she murmured—“ my more than mother, I have 
deceived you; but then—oh! forgive me for saying it—it was you who 
deceived me first!” Seeing astonishment written on both our faces, she 
went on: “ Yes, I know everything now: how you sheltered my friend- 
less infancy—how ycu took me to your loving, generous hearts when I 
was without one claim of kindred.” 

‘“* Who was it told you this, Rosey?” we asked tovether. 

A deeper flush rose to the sick girl’s cheek. ‘ It was Arthur Mel- 
wood,”’ she said. ‘“ He heard the story from some one from this neigh- 
bourhood who was at Christ Church with him, to whom he had chanced 
to mention my name.” 

“ And he repeated his information to you? It was worthy of him, 
truly,” I muttered. I could not wholly suppress the indignant feeling 
within me. 

“It was not long before I left my home—my dear home,” went on 
Rosey, glancing fondly at us both; “it was when he told me he loved 
me. You knew he had done this ?” she said, not perceiving the expected 
surprise on our countenances. We nodded a silent assent. ‘I was v 
angry with him,” she proceeded, in a sweetly humble tone, as sheagh 
hers rather than his had been the fault; “1 spoke of the treachery to 
Sophia, but alas, my own heart accused me bitterly of hitherto unsus- 
pected treachery. When he spoke to me of his love, I then discovered- 
that I had all along unconsciously loved him. Do not upbraid me,” she 
said, looking beseechingly into our faces; “I have never ceased, indeed, 
to upbraid myself. And I did not tell Arthur my discovery—oh no, I 
gave him only hard and bitter words. He declared he did not love 
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Sophia; that he could could not marry her; he urged me to consent to 
a private marriage; to fly with him when he went abroad. Indignantly 
I replied, that if I had loved him better than all the world besides (an ‘if’ 
the truth of which he never dreamt), I would die rather than act so 
basely by my friend Sophia—by my beloved parents. At the mention 
of this word he laughed—a cruel, derisive laugh. He told me I had no 

rents ; that those I held as such were strangers in name and blood, who 
had adopted me solely out of feelings of compassion. It was not in the 
nature of things, he said, that they could love me as a daughter. I was 
without name or kindred, might it not be well that I should pause before 
I rejected a true and honest love? This was a tone I could not endure. 
Itore myself away, and never saw him again save in the presence of 
others, when we scarcely exchanged a word together. But there was a 
load on my heart; it was intolerable to me that I should love this man, 
betrothed to another, and who I felt had acted an unworthy part by me. 
I would strangle the feeling, even if the struggle cost me my life. I 
could not do this, however, under your dear, watchful eyes, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Melwood ; sharing the daily companionship of Sophia, to 
keep my secret would have been impossible. Then came the thought— 
was I really nobody’s child? I loved you—oh, my kind, adopted 
parents, God only knows how dearly—yet if you were in truth not my 
parents, was it unnatural there should rise within me a longing—more 
than that, a set purpose—to discover whose child I was? I would go to 
Chesterton, to the home of my childhood, in the first place, and see what 
I could learn there. I laid my little plan accordingly, but, oh, how hard 
the deceit was to keep up! How my heart longed towards you in that 
hour when I wished you good-by as though for the brief separation of 
afew days! I knew it might be for months—for years, perchance—and 
I nearly betrayed myself and discovered all. I travelled by way of 
London to Chesterton ; I sought Dr. Welbred, took him into my con- 
fidence, and held him to a promise of keeping my secret. So far as the 
story of my unknown parentage went, he was able to tell me that Arthur 
had not deceived me. It was in vain the good doctor declared his opinion 
that the search after my kindred would now be utterly hopeless ; in vain 
he assured me that everything that could be done had been done years 
before ; in vain he urged me to abandon the idea, and return to the friends 
who loved me, and had the best claim on my affection ; in vain he showed 
me your advertisement, imploring me to return. I felt it could not be. 
I dreaded, however, lest my whereabouts should be discovered, and 
although no one had as yet any idea of my being at Chesterton, I knew 
that here I was not safe. Besides, shut up in the doctor’s house, not 
daring to venture forth, where was the chance of attaining my object— 
the object for which I had determined henceforth to live? I begged 
Dr. Welbred to use his influence to procure for me a situation as tra- 
velling companion, or governess to a family going abroad. He had told me 
that the woman who had soruthlessly abandoned me in my infancy—(how 
I clung to the belief in her reported assertion that she was not my mother!) 
—he told me it had been said there was something foreign in her air and 
appearance. Might there not be a better chance of my meeting her 
abroad, and drawing from her the secret of my birth? At last I brought 
the doctor to accede to my request. He heard of a widow lady—a Mrs. 
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Bertrand—who was seeking a companion—a tolerable linguist—to ac- 
company her ona tour through France and Italy. Through the doctor’s 
recommendation I succeeded in obtaining the situation, under the assumed 
name of Miss Haythorne. 

“Tt is not necessary I should say much of Mrs. Bertrand; she was a 

ntle lady, and treated me with unvarying kindness. In all our travels 
F failed to make one step towards the accomplishment of my purpose. I 
discovered Once—at it our 

th; I managed, however, to avoid recognition, and the next we 
fott the place. It was during the winter in Rome that the cieghi tus 
began to trouble me. Mrs. Bertrand wished me to have advice ; for a 
long time I put it off; at length she would no longer be gainsaid. 
They said my lungs were affected, and that there was something on my 
mind, which, if not removed, would accelerate the disease. The best 
thing for me would be a return to my native air. ‘ My native air! The 
words added to my pain. Where wasI born? I knew as little as the 
unthinking doctor. Soon we were journeying towards England; Mrs. 
Bertrand was very anxious to restore me to my friends, for I was every 
day growing weaker, and a burden instead of a help to her. No one 
could have been kinder; she brought me herself to this house only three 
days ago. I knew then—Dr. Welbred did not attempt to conceal it 
from me—that there was no hope of recovery for me, and my one wish 
now was to see and be forgiven by those beloved ones who for so many 
years had suffered me to miss nothing of parental love.” 

She paused, her voice had grown very faint towards the close of her 
narrative, and finally dropped in a whisper. A violent fit of coughing 
ensued. When she was somewhat restored to calmness, we besought 
her not to attempt to speak further. We called her our own darling 
child, assured her again and again we had ever loved her as such. But | 
she made a new effort to render her voice audible. 

“TI have done,” she said, smiling faintly, “but you have yet the 
strangest part to hear. A few hours after my arrival at this house, 
there came some one inquiring after me.” 

She made a sign to the doctor, who left the room, almost immediatel 
returning accompanied by a middle-aged woman dressed in black. “ Was 
this woe nurse ?”’ I asked myself, and looked at her again. Then I 
recognised her instantly, in spite of the changes of more than seventeen 
years. It was the strange companion with whom I had ridden that short 
distance inside the coach to Bilbrough—it was the woman who had so 
cruelly deserted Rosey in her babyhood. She was altered, certainly; less, 
however, by the marks of age than by the absence of the dark, vindie- 
tive expression formerly written on her countenance, which now bore the 
impress only of a deep, settled melancholy. She was still what might 
be called handsome, very handsome by admirers of a fine, classic outline 
of feature, and the raven tresses were but lightly streaked with grey. 

“T see you know me,” she said, in a voice low-toned and sad, which 
recalled to my mind, notwithstanding the accentuation of the harsh mono- 
pean the little all of speech that fell from her lips in my hearing in 

e bygone time. ‘ My confession has been said once already. I am, 
however, prepared to repeat the tale of guilt and shame whenever you 
may desire 
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- “Not here, again in this presence, with my consent,” said Dr. Welbred. 

“ Rosey has been already too much fatigued, and must now be left to 
rest.” 

There was the exchange of a few more loving words with the dear 
invalid, and then we obeyed the doctor’s behest, and quitted the apart- 
ment. 

Later in the day I listened to the following story. I give it,as nearly 


as I can recollect, in the narrator’s own words : 


“ My father was an English clergyman, my mother an Italian; he died 
while I was yet in my cradle, and I lost my mother too before I had com- 
pleted my tenth year. We had been living in Italy from the time of my 
father’s death, and my mother’s relatives there were desirous of adopting 
me; my father, however, had in his will appointed his own brother my 
guardian, and the latter sent for me to England immediately the news 
reached him of the decease of my last surviving parent. My uncle and 
aunt, for he was a married man, received me kindly; they had one only 
child, a daughter, and it was their hope we should love one another as 
sisters. A vain hope it proved ; there never was any affection between us; 
Rose was some years younger than I, and I held aloof and affected to 
disdain her companionship. In person we were as unlike as in mind ; 
she was fair as the morning, I dark as the night ; she was gay and light- 
hearted and of a gentle temper, while I was reserved, proud, and pas- 
sionate. We had a governess at first; however, as it was soon discovered 
we required a totally different training one from the other, this lady was 
dismissed, and we were sent to separate schools. 

‘* My cousin was still at hers when I came out, and first met. Walter 
Stanmore. In a little time he professed to love me. We became engaged. 
_ Walter was heir to a large property; in justice to myself, however, | must 
say this had nothing to do with my affection for him. I loved him for 
himself alone. I was, however, of so jealous a temper that I could 
scarcely endure him to speak to any girl but myself, and when after a time 
Rose came home from school, and he appeared struck with her baby face, 
as I called it, I was beside myself with rage, and began positively to hate 
my cousin. My temper and conduct were such that there was every ex- 
cuse for Walter seeking to break off his engagement with me, as at length 
he did. When this was afterwards followed by his engagement to Rose, 
I felt the same house could no longer hold her and myself. I was now 
of age, my little fortune was in my own power, I need be dependent on 
nobody. So I left my uncle’s house, Nobody affected sorrow; my vile 
temper had rendered me more feared than loved. For a year or more I 
wandered like an unquiet spirit from place to place, seeking rest but 
finding none. I made no new friends; my position was naturally con- 
sidered doubtful by strangers—so young, so handsome, so entirely inde- 
pendent and alone. 

“ At length the desire to see Walter once more drew me irresistibly back 
to’the neighbourhood of the home I had so abruptly quitted. Without 
being seen I saw him; he was just on the point of marriage with my 
cousin Rose. Again I fled from the sight of their happiness. Recklessly, 
within the next few months, I gave my hand to a man I despised—a 
gambler and adventurer. He used me cruelly, and in little more than a 
year succeeded in dissipating nearly the whole of my little fortune and 
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drinking himself to death. We were living abroad at the time. I was 
no sooner a widow than I returned to England, once more haunted by 
the desire to learn what had become of Walter. I knew that he had 
now succeeded to the property to which he was formerly the expectant 
heir, and I pictured him and Rose living in all the luxury of wealth, in 
all the joy of mutual love and happiness, at Stanmore Hall. On reaching 
the village, however, I was told there was heavy sorrow impending over 
the great house. Typhus fever of a malignant type had attacked the 
master, and he had that morning been given up by the doctors. His 
young wife was said to be beside herself in her grief; and, in spite of the 
danger of infection, could not be torn away from her husband’s bedside. 
Their only child, a little girl not a year old, had been sent away with her 
nurse to a safe distance. 

“ Horrible to relate, a fiendish kind of joy took possession of me at these 
tidings. I should be revenged on her I hated. She who had stolen my 
lover from me had enjoyed but a short-lived happiness. My hatred of her 
had now completely overmastered my former love for him, and the hearing 
he was dying gave me comparatively little pain. I immediately abandoned 
my first design of hiding myself in the background. I went boldly up to 
the Hall, sent in my name, and desired to see my cousin. I laughed to 
myself at the fear of infection; this fear had, however, sufficed to keep 
all her friends away from Rose, and in the desolation of her misery she 
appeared to have forgotten the past, and threw herself into my arms for 
sympathy and comfort. As well might she have turned to the savage, 
bloodthirsty lord of some Indian jungle. I dissembled my feelings, how- 
ever, and she penetrated not the mask. Within a few hours of my entry 
into the house, Walter Stanmore breathed his last. As I gazed upon his 
altered features in death, the triumphant feeling that I was revenged was 
still predominant. The next day Rose was delirious in the fever. My 
worst fear was that she should die. She should no¢ die, but live to suffer 
as I had suffered. The tenderest affection could not have nursed her 
more carefully than did my bitter hate. While her life yet hung in the 
balance, news came from the nurse that the child was ill; they must have 
carried the infection with them to , for the doctor pronounced her 
disorder to be of a typhoid nature. My vengeance now seemed nearing 
completion—the child should die, the mother live in widowed, childless 
desolation. My patient was, in truth, better the following day ; the fever 
had left her; she was extremely weak, however; the greatest care was 
still necessary. No word must be spoken to agitate her, no allusion to 
her husband’s death, or the sickness of her absent child, permitted. It 
seemed, indeed, as though Rose’s illness had wrought oblivion, her com- 
a was so extraordinary; she asked no question, she breathed no com- 

aint. 

“* My scheme of complete vengeance was, however, not to be so easily 
accomplished as I had imagined. ‘Tidings came that the child was 
better—almost out of danger. Was I thus to be cheated of half my 
triumph? ‘The idea was gall and wormwood to me. Strange fancies 
haunted my slumber that night; the next day I had formed my design. 
Rose, my cousin, was so much better, my presence was no longer neces- 
sary to her; I might safely resign my charge into other hands, I told 
her I was obliged to leave her for a few days, but would return as soon 
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as possible. She received my intimation almost in silence, offering no 
remonstrance, making no inquiry concerning the direction or the object 
of my journey. In another hour I was on my way to the sea-side village, 
where the nurse and infant were residing. 

“ What sort of person, I wondered to myself, was this nurse? Might 
she, perchance, be tampered with—tempted to a base and wicked action? 
When I saw her I doubted; the child was continuing to improve, and 
the woman’s outspoken joy had every appearance of sincerity. She in- 

uired also after her mistress with all the tokens of respectful affection. 
It would be necessary to pause before discovering my plan. Before long, 
however, a greed of gain was accidentally manifested on her part. Then 
cautiously, by degrees, I admitted her to my confidence. It was far from 
my intention to do the child any harm, but, once fully assured of this, would 
she, the nurse, be willing for a sum of money—say a hundred pounds— 
to give it up into my hands, and join with me in representing to the 
mother that it had died of the fever ? The nurse hesitated; the sum was 
large, the temptation great, but there was the fear of discovery after- 
wards. There should be no chance of that, I assured her. I would take 
every precaution; she might trust to me. The mother would never 
doubt our tale, but, supposing she did so doubt, proofs should be forth- 
coming that must bring conviction. The woman’s hesitation ceased ; 
henceforth she entered heart and soul into my plan, and, so soon as little 
Rose was entirely recovered, we conveyed her to an obscure, remote vil- 
lage, where lived some friends of the nurse, poor people, who gladly and 
without suspicion agreed to undertake charge of the child for a conside- 
ration, until I, the mother, as they were told, should return to fetch it 
away in the course of a few weeks. We, the nurse and I, were now free 
to return to Stanmore Hall. We sent no notice of our coming, and the 
servants looked their wonder at the nurse’s appearance without the child. 
No question was, however, ventured in my presence ; I was myself the 
questioner. How was Mrs. Stanmore? Much better, was the reply. 
She had gone out for a short drive that day for the first time, and had 
not yet returned. I was rejoiced to hear it, bade the nurse retire out of 
the way, and said I would await Mrs. Stanmore’s return in the library. 

‘* About half an hour afterwards she entered. The exercise had brought 
a slight flush to her pale cheek, and the delicacy of her appearance, en- 
hanced by the deep mourning weeds she wore, might have melted a heart 
of stone. Mine was harder, I think. She came up to me, and kissed 
me affectionately. ‘My dear Margaret,’ she began, ‘I am so glad to 
see you. I was so much better, the doctor would have me out to-day. 
But why have you never written to me, and where have you been? 
Nurse has never written either, lately. Oh! Margaret, I am longing so 
to see my darling baby! I wished to die at first, but it was very wicked 
of me, I know, and I can thank God now for restoring me to life for the 
sake of my child—owr child,’ she repeated, with quivering lip. ‘The 
doctor says there is no longer any danger of infection, and I am going 
to write to nurse to-day, and tell her to bring baby home.’ Again a 
momentary ray of happiness passed over her sweet, sad face, and it was 
my hand which extinguished it into unutterable darkness. Without one 
throb of pity I told my false, my cruel tale : how that I had gone to 
her baby when it was ill in the fever, how I had kept the news from her 
in her then weak state, and how the child was dead, and I had come 
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back to break the tidings to her by word of mouth. The nurse was with 
me; would she—Rose—like to see her? There was no reply, no token 
she had heard me, save what was written in her face. That had graduall 
hardened as I spoke, and now was fixed in mute, motionless despair. If 
she could have uttered but one cry of agony, it had been well for her; 
but the fount of tears was frozen—all vocal utterance dead within her. I 
had prepared myself for a violent outburst of weeping—for a passionate 
demand to be taken to the spot where her child lay buried. In some such 
expectation I had ordered a simple cross, bearing the initials R. S., to 
be erected over a child’s unknown grave in that churchyard by the sea. 
I had satisfied myself that the doctor who had attended my cousin’s baby 
knew nothing of its birth and parentage, and I felt little dread of any 
discovery attending her visit to the place. No dread need have been felt, 
for the visit was never paid. Mrs. Stanmore was carried to her bed that 
day, and never left it again the same creature. Her mind had received 
too severe a shock, and, as the mind decayed, so did also her poor frail 
body. She died, about two years afterwards, of a gentle decline. This, 
however, I did not know until long afterwards ; I left my victim ill, in- 
deed, but I then had little doubt that she would recover to the life of 
wretchedness I had sketched out for her. 

“ When I quitted Stanmore Hall it was for the place where I had left 
the child, The idea had crossed my mind of ouluits it to its fate in 
the hands of its present keepers; I considered, however, it would be 
hardly safe to do so, as the nurse, having gained her end in the promised 
reward, might at any moment turn round and betray me if it lay in her 
power to purchase indemnity for her own share in the wrong by restorin 
the child to its mother. This would never do; success having pears 
my scheme of a full revenge, it should not be possible for any unhapp 
chance to snatch the cup from my lip in the first enjoyment thereok. 
The child must be cast adrift on the world, none knowing whence the 
waif was floated. I found the infant in good health; it had already en- 
deared itself in the hearts of the poor but honest people who had had the 
charge of it those few brief weeks, and they expressed much sorrow at 
parting with it. Its rare beauty, and the happy smile with which it 
ooked up in my face, awoke no relenting in my pitiless bosom, any more 
than did the recollection that it was Walter’s child—his, whom I once 
had loved: it was hers, was the thought that possessed my mind—hers, 
whom I now and ever hated. So I planned and carried out the design 
through which the child fell into your hands. Then I left England im- 
mediately, to avoid the search I knew would be made after me. It boots 
not to tell the history of my life further. I lived almost entirely abroad; 
once I came to England, and to Chesterton. I saw Rosey; the hatred 
had not yet died out of my heart, and I grudged her the happiness she 
had found with you, her generous benefactors. She was but a child then, 
on I should have known her anywhere by her likeness to her mother. 

t was then I learnt that her mother was dead, and the first pang of re- 
morse I felt was in the conviction that I had, in truth, been her murderess. 
Yet I repented not; I never dreamt of repairing, so far as was in my power, 
the injury I had done her child—of restoring to the latter the name and 
fortune which were rightly hers. Walter Stanmore’s child being, as was 
supposed, dead, a distant relative had, on the decease of the widow, taken 
possession of the estate, and the whole of the property. 
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“ After that brief visit to my native land, I again returned abroad. I 
sinned and suffered yet more. At length, after an illness that was near 
unto death, my remorse became unendurable. I would confess my sin; 
I would strive to obtain forgiveness of my cousin’s child; I would make 
the restitution delayed so Jong. Alas! for this it was too late—too late. 
I came to Chesterton, travelling day and night without resting. I learnt 
that you had long ago quitted the place; but a strange chance having 
led me to make my inquiry, in the first place, at the house of Dr. Wel- 
bred, I found my young injured relative lying dangerously ill under that 
very roof. How that sweet angel received me—how she listened to my 
confession, made now in the bitterest repentance—how she forgave all 
the cruel wrong I had worked for her and hers, you will believe, for you 
have known her all her innocent life. Never, however, can I forgive 
myself; neither will my God forgive sin like mine! Never—never !” 
sobbed the unhappy woman in her despair. 

It was, indeed, a shameful history, and my wife and I, her present 
listeners, knew not well how to comfort her. The tale awoke more anger 
than pity in our breasts; we loved the injured too dearly, and it was 
hard to forgive her who had wrought the cruel injury. It was reserved 
for the gentle girl herself to teach us this lesson of Christian charity. 
She not only forgave but loved her enemy, and did good to one who had 
persecuted and despitefully used her. The words of heavenly, comfort 


_ which fell from her lips acted like balm on the suffering conscience of the 


now sincerely repentant sinner, and encouraged her to begin a new and 
amended life. When I last saw her, she was a respected member of 
society in the town where she lived. She is now no more. Reguiescat 
in pace. 

‘And Rosey? But little remains to tell of her, either. My tale is 
nearly done. She rallied for a short time—beyond the doctor’s expecta- 
tion—sufficiently to bear removal to our home near Melwood. No claim 
was made on the property of the Stanmores. Of what avail would have 
been the brief possession of wealth to one whose days on earth were 
numbered—whose treasure was secure in heaven? It was her own wish 
that the secret of her parentage should not be divulged further than was 
needful. In our own neighbourhood, where every one was acquainted 
with her sudden disappearance, the story was necessarily made known. 
It was late in the autumn when we carried her back thither; she lived 
to see the new year, and the = flowers of spring, passing with the 
violets away. Arthur and his bride were at home again, before then, in 
time to see and take leave of the dying girl. Sophia mourned for her 
sincerely; as for her husband’s feelings, they were best known to him- 
self. 

Our darling lies buried in the churchyard adjoining Melwood Grange, 
the spot marked by a simple stone bearing record of her name, her age, 
and the date of her death. I have said she passed with the violets 
away ; many, many times since then have these sweet flowers of spring 
blossomed and faded on her tomb; it is their blossoming season now, 


; And in my breast 
Spring wakens too, and my regret 
Becomes an April violet, 
And buds and blossoms with the rest. 
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Ar the present day, when there appears a faint chance of ameliora- 
tion in the land of the Aztecs, as the new emperor seems bent on 
following the sage advice given him before leaving Europe, any work 
connected with Mexico naturally gaims in interest for the general 
reader. We have, therefore, greeted with considerable satisfaction 
the appearance of the second volume of Baron Miiller’s travels, the 
scene of which is laid in Mexico.* In this section of his great work, 
this well-known traveller not only gives a description of the capital 
and the political condition of the imperialised republic, but also leads 
the reader, vid Oaxaca, to the South Sea and across the isthmus of 
gay back to the North Sea, as the Spaniards call the Gulf of 

€x1C0. 

The city of Mexico did not produce any feelings of enthusiasm or 
delight in our traveller. “It is true,” he remarks, “that the streets 
are extraordinarily broad, straight, tolerably well paved, and generally 
provided with decent trottoirs ; the houses, with the exception of most 
public buildings, are built after the Hispano-Moorish style; the shops 
and show-windows are frequently richly supplied, although we find, of 
course, none of the luxury, splendour, and elegance to which we are 
accustomed in England. For all that, the commercial movement did 
not seem to me sufficiently lively for a city of two hundred thousand 
inhabitants, which is the centre of the administration of a country 
four times the size of France, and the reason for this may probably 
be found, on one side, in the disproportionate extension of the city, on 
the other, in the fact that most of the houses are only two stories 
high, and occupied by a single eri} In addition, the suburbs do 
not help to heighten the beauty of the city, for in these the long but 
unpaved streets, full of dust and mud, and the cabin-like buildings 
occupied by the poorer classes, considerably reduce the admiration of 
the traveller.” 

Baron Miller found that the greatest social evil of Mexico lay in 
the horrid condition of the priesthood. What he tells us about it 
‘appears almost incredible, and we should almost conjecture that a 
religious bias had induced him to represent matters in too bad a light, 
if we were not aware that in Rome itself the bitterest complaints have 
been raised as to the neglected state of the clerical profession in all 
the former Spanish republics. Even in the time of the viceroys the 
higher clergy felt themselves extremely independent, and history has 
recorded instances where the archbishops of Mexico revolted against 
the papal legates, and bluntly laid them under an interdict. Since 
the wars of liberation the immorality of the clergy has grown con- 
siderably worse, while the feeling of their independence has been 
heightened. If it were possible for the ‘present Emperor of Mexico 
to restore the requisite authority to the papal legates, he would clean 
out a perfect stable of Augeas. Under Comonfort the establishment 
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of Monts de Piété in several large cities was accelerated, principally 
with the intention of checking, in some slight degree, the merciless 
usury which the monasteries practised, and still practise. Monks and 
nuns lend on pledges, for which they never give more than half the real 
value, and penned interest at the rate of fifty per cent. a month. 

While Baron Miiller was residing in Mexico, a conspiracy of the 
Franciscans was detected, which Comonfort punished by ry 4 
their monastery to be closed, under the pretext of opening a fre 
street through it. At an inspection of the monastery, General Gads- 
den (the American envoy who concluded the treaty named after him), 
who was present, gave our author the following description of what he 
saw there: Immediately upon opening the monastery gates, above 
twenty girls and women were discovered, some of whom had dis- 
appeared years before, and had been mourned as dead by their rela- 
tives, but had been kept in concealment here by the pious brethren. 
Twenty to thirty orphan lads, partly from distant provinces, who had 
been adopted under the mask of charity and Christian love, were 
found to “ in a horrifying state of mental and bodily corruption. A 
wretched man was discovered immured in a niche ; he was about sixty 
—_ of age, his clothes were the most miserable rags, his hair and 

eard long and neglected. The wall which cut him off from the livin 
and enclosed a cell, in which he could neither sit nor lie down, ha 
only two openings, the one above, the other below, for feeding and 
cleansing purposes. The poor fellow was unable to tell how lon 
a time he had passed in this awful captivity, but declared that he ha 
been confined by his brothers because he had accused them of several 
murders. On the other hand, the monks, when examined, — 
him with murder, and declared that they had punished him in thi 
way in order to avoid public scandal and escape blood-guilt. 

On the next day Baron Miiller himself went to the monastery with 
General Gadsden, and first visited the library, where the government 
commissioner invited him to select any books and manuscripts he 
liked ; of which permission the conscientious German did not avail 
himself, though the American officers did so. On reaching the 
monastery chapel fresh mysteries were revealed. “The hollow sound 
of my footsteps on a large slab in front of the altar attracted | at- 
tention, and aroused the suspicion of a secret hiding-place. 1 ex- 
pressed my suspicion, and we were still occupied with the visitation, 
when the governor of the city, Sefior Paz, arrived, and took a lively 
interest in the matter. Several labourers, who had already begun the 
work of pulling down, were by his orders summoned to bring crow- 
bars andpicks. The huge stone rose, was turned over, and a deep 
vault yawned before us. A steep flight of steps led down into it, but 
not one of the Mexicans present ventured down them ; hence General 
Gadsden aud I took two candles from the altar, lit them, and 
descended the five-and-twenty steps. We found ourselves in a dark 
vault, amidst a great number of small coffins piled up against the 
walls. Some of them had been already opened by the tooth of time, 
but these, as well as all the rest, contained the bodies of babies who, 
as it was afterwards proved on examination, had all been born in the 
monastery, and died shortly after birth.” We cannot possibly believe 
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that the trail of a crime was discovered here. If these children were 
the fruit of criminal intercourse, and died an unnatural death, they 
would certainly have been buried at some other spot, where they 
would have rapidly rotted, in order to hide all traces of the crime. 
For murderers to carefully place the bodies of murdered babes in 
coffins and keep them in vaults, would certainly have been a very 
clumsy trick. Our author, however, is just enough to remind us of 
what Mexico owes to her clergy: “‘ We must not forget,” he writes, 
“that during the first hundred and fifty years following the con- 
quest, the Spanish priest was the sole protector and fosterer of the 
arts and trades in the colonies; that even at the present day the state 
is indebted to his intelligence for the greater portion of its public 
buildings, roads, and canals ; and, above all, that it was the priests 
who, with true humanity, protected the helpless Indians against the 
avarice and inhuman barbarity of the conquistadors and their succes- 
sors, and obtained from the crown the promulgation of merciful laws, 
in order to prevent the utter extirpation of these harmless, suffering 
aborigines.’ 

Of the Mexican women the baron draws anything but a flattering 
icture: “They certainly have black, flashing, and provocative eyes; 
ut, on nearer intercourse, you find that the mind is wanting which 

would effectively sustain the fire. They are blessed with small 
graceful hands and feet, the national inheritance from their Moorish 
and Spanish ancestors; but the features of the women and girls are 
on the average displeasing, and though among the upper classes 
decenter and, at times, pleasanter faces may be found, I could scarce 
discover a single pretty girl among the hundreds whom I saw daily on 
the market-places of Mexico. The decently — girls, however, 
destroyed the favourable impression by the rebozo, the long narrow 
cloth which, like the veil in the East, covers nearly half of the face. 
But what aids far more in rendering even _ faces and graceful 
outlines common-place, is the badly-combed hair, the dirt, and the 
ugliness of the costume. At home, the latter is always a scanty 
négligé, the upper part of which is concealed by the never absent 
rebozo; the feet are thrust into small silk slippers; the stranger 
misses stockings, and at times is not sorry for it. Out of doors, on 
the other hand, the real Mexican woman wears on her head a silk 
square-folded shawl, which is unbecoming in the highest degree. 
Only on holidays is the exquisite mantilla of black lace substituted 
for it; in the evenings, on the Paseo and in carriages, the French 
bonnet has asserted a right which is no longer contested. Only the 
Indian girls, and a few women belonging to the lowest white class, 
about in chemise and petticoat, with their face unveiled, and the head 
covered with a small straw or beaver hat. As regards morality, a 
man is really blamed if of licentious habits, for he cannot plead temp- 
tation as an excuse.” As the last remark might be easily misunder- 
stood, let us hasten to add, that the author does not mean to say that 
there is a want of opportunities, but merely that the opportunity does 
not offer a sufficient charm of temptation, for further on he remarks, 
that morals are so lax that girls play tricks at a very early age almost 
under the eyes of their parents. 
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After describing the capital, the history of the lakes in the valley of 
the Ahanuac, the local curiosities, and the different national trades, the 
author takes us out on longer excursions, and first to Tasco, on the 
pacific water-shed of the highland in the state of Guerrero. The road 
thither ran through Tlalpan, which town is situated in the valley of 
Mexico, and, in addition to its heathen name, bears the christian one 
of San Augustin de las Cuevas. At Whitsuntide, Augustine festas are 
held there, lasting three days, at which Saint Augustine would pro- 
bably have looked very sour, for the Mexicans celebrate the memory 
of the great patriarch with all sorts of games of chance: monte, 
roulette, cards, and dice. On this occasion the baron tells us a very 
neat anecdote, which we will not reserve from the reader : 

** Some years ago, on Whit Sunday, the first clerk of the considerable 
German house L., whose name I do not state, as I am afraid the pre- 
sent respected head of the firm might not be pleased at it, went in to 
his principal, who was engaged in dressing, and asked for a fanega— 
that is to say, a sum of one thousand pesos from his owing salary. 
* Most willingly, my dear B.! the principal replied ; ‘ but I must ask 
om to fetch the money yourself, as the cashier is away. Here are the 

eys of the cash-box, in which you will find bags of counted piastres.’ 
The young man did as he was told, and shortly after arrived with his 
bag of money at San Augustin, where he selected the most elegant of 
the gambling-houses. He went up to a roulette-table and asked the 
banker, while looking at him intently, and placing the bag on the green 
cloth, ‘Will you accept my stake on No. 33%’ ‘Con muchessimo 
gusto, cabailero,’ the banker answered, without knowing exactly what 
the bag contained; but a Mexican would feel ashamed to decline a 
wager. The ball was set rolling, and No. 33 won. A slight pallor 
crossed the banker’s face, for he believed, like all present, that young 
B.’s bag contained a fanega, and as the stake must be paid thirty-five- 
fold, this made no slight amount. The bag was opened, however, for 
the purpose of verification; but who can describe the consternation 
of the banker and the amazement of all present, when it was found 
that it was full of gold, 1000 onzas instead of 1000 dollars, or altogether 
16,000 piastres? A perfect tempest broke out among the public. The 
most astounded of all, however, was young B. himself, who was unable 
to speak through fright. The banker declared his inability to pay so 
fabulous a sum; but, as is always the case on such occasions, the 
public took part against him. It was found out that he was not the 
proprietor of the bank, but that a rich Mexican house supplied the 
funds, and was consequently responsible for the losses of its agent. 
After lengthened tumultuary scenes, which collected the whole town, 
the bank was sentenced by popular justice to pay Mr. B. the fairly- 
gained sum of 560,000 pesos. All the ready money in the house was 
handed over, and bills given for the residue. Riehl loaded, and ac- 
companied by a large body of friends, who acted as his escort, young 
B. returned to Mexico, From the moment of winning, B. became a 
riddle to all his acquaintance. Instead of participating in the merri- 
ment of his friends, he remained silent and thoughtful; at times he 
even appeared affected by a species of melancholy. On reaching home 
he rushed into his principal’s room. ‘ Mr. L.,’ he cried, breathlessly, 
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‘I have brought you your property: here are 560,000 pesos ‘which I 
have won with your money.’ It was now L.’s turn to be astounded, 
until B. had explained to him how, on this morning, he had taken a 
bag out of the cash-box, which he supposed to contain 1000 piastres. 
It was not till the bag was opened that he discovered, to his terror, 
that he had taken 1000 gold ounces instead. ‘ As I should not have 
been able to repay you if I had lost, I have no right to keep my 
winnings.” Much affeeted by the young man’s honesty, L. clasped 
him to his breast. Three days later, two circulars were distributed in 
the city. The first informed the mercantile world that Mr. B. had 
joined the firm of L. as partner. The second announced to friends and 
acquaintances the betrothal of Miss L. with Mr. B., and invited them 
to breakfast.” 

Tasco was formerly a renowned mining-place, but to its mines, as to 
so many other Mexican ones, the Virgilian sigh, “ Fuimus Troes,” is 
applicable. Still the town is exquisitely situated on the side of a hill. 

o more pleasant picture mite conceived than these houses and 
eottages, surrounded by orange and lemon trees, between which the 
gigantie leaves of the banana here and there thrust themselves. Pine- 
apples, chirimoyas, aguacates, and numerous other trees, passifloras 
covered with blossoms and fruit, heighten the charm of the vegetation, 
in which here and there a grander building in the Hispano-Moorish 
style towers above the other houses, while lofty serrated mountains 
enframe the pleasant landscape. On seeing such a scene, the traveller 
utterly forgets the fatigue and suffering he has endured in reach- 
ing it. 

At Tasco, Baron Miiller visited General Alvarez at his head-quarters, 
and was regaled with fresh sea-fish, an extremely interesting circum- 
stance for every one acquainted with the cosas di Mexico, because 
fresh sea-fish was also served at the court of Montezuma. The general 
gave his guest the following explanation as to how these delicacies are 
brought so far inland: “ You must know that my children spoil me, 
and always take eare to supply my table with some dainty, even if — 
have to fetch it from the farthest corner of the country. You will 
how they manage this. From the sea to my house there is a regular 
line of my Indian children; a man stands every five leguas, and, so 
soon as the fish are caught, the first man carries them at full speed to 
the second, who is all ready, and so on until the packet reaches me. 
As these people always keep in a right line up hill and down dale, 
messages or packages reach me from distant places in an incredibly 
short period, and you can understand how, though we have no regular 
post, my Indian runners can do more than such a system could effect 
in a country without roads.” 

From Tasco the baron returned to Mexico, in order to scale the 
Popocatepet]. As the summit of this mountain has been repeatedly 
visited, Von Miiller’s description of it has not the same interest for us 
as his ascent of the Citlaltepetl, or the peak of Orizaba. The traveller 
passed into the valley of Oaxaca vid Puebla, Tehuaea, and Etla. The 
road runs at first over barren plateaux, on which cactuses grow, and 
at places presents great difficulties, owing to its precipitous bridle- 
paths. Oaxaca (population thirty thousand), of which town the tra- 
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veller gives a plan, enjoys the great ——- of an almost constantly 
clear sky, and a temperate, almost regular heat of from 16 to 20 deg. 
Reaumur, which only rises to 28 deg. in the hottest months of the year. 
The soil round the town is excessively fertile, and covered with 
splendid gardens and plantations, which supply the inhabitants all 
the year round with the most delicious fruit, but only few vegetables. 
In the vicinity of this town there is a village called Tule, remarkable 
for a natural marvel, its renowned cypress-tree. ‘“ We could not yet 
see,” writes our author, “a single house, or the church tower; but a 
green, high, rising hill of a strange conical shape had already en- 
thralled our attention, and gave rise to numerous conjectures, till one 
of my companions described it as the crown of a tree, which, in its 
turn, was the crown of all the trees in the world. The houses of Tule 

adually emerged from their smiling framework of green thickets and 
eionsiie orange, lemon, chirimoya, and aguacate trees, and, ere 
long, we pulled up on the plaza before the church. Here stands this 
Colossus of the vegetable kingdom, the so-called giant-tree of Tule, 
and near it two younger members of the family, which, were it not for 
the presence of the other, might fairly claim the title of giant—a 
sacred relic of olden times, a symbol of the power and grandeur of the 
Aztec kingdom, which fell into ruins beneath the feet of the mailed 
conquerors, after its last ruler had fallen victim to the gold-thirstiness 


of the pale-faced stranger. Even at that day, or more than three 


hundred years ago, the enormous size of the tree excited the amaze- 
ment and admiration of the Spaniards, and while the temples and 
altars of the vanquished nation were compelled to yield to the intole- 
rance of the Christian doctrine, it alone was spared. The impression 
which this imposing object produces on the visitor is indescribabl 
grand. It resembles the tree in Muhammed’s paradise, whose trun 
and foliage are rejuvenated by themselves to i comin, and the re- 
collection of the huge baobabs, which I had occasion to admire on my 
travels in Central Africa, was driven into the background by this aged 
cypress, which, in spite of its five hundred or perhaps thousand years, 
still looks so youthfully vigorous and pleasant. I estimated its height 
at thirty-two and a half metres, while its girth, five feet above the 
ground, is ninety-nine feet. The trunk looks as if several trees had 
grown together, as Alexander von Humboldt conjectured without 
seeing the tree itself. But this is only conjectural, and the projecting 
edges are only produced by the active growth of the tree. A world of 
lants and animals surrounds and animates the giant, and flourishes on 
its mighty branches like a numerous suite, which would in itself form 
a grand and interesting museum.” 
The author was here in the country of the Zapoteques, and we felt 
a curiosity as to his opinion about this tribe of natives, to which it is 
well known that the last president, Juarez, belonged by half-blood, and 
which the Abbé Brasseur has described as remarkably talented. Baron 
Miller — not to share this favourable opinion, though afterwards, 
as we'shall see, he found an opportunity to modify his first opinion. 
“ According to all experience and carefully made comparisons between 
the inhabitants of these valleys and the black population of Central 
Africa, the Indians of Mexico hold a lower stage of mental ability and 
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moral value than the negroes. The latter, in a state of nature, may be 
more indolent than even the Indians; but the mental qualities are 
merely slumbering, and they can be easily aroused. The black popu- 
lation of the West Indies have broken their fetters, and their repre- 
sentatives have sat on the benches of the most memorable congresses 
of our century. The Indian, on the other hand, seems born to be a 
slave, and his mental ability is so slight that even when in constant in- 
tercourse with white men he never learns to think for himself or act 
without being commanded. The external appearance of the Zapoteques 
resembles that of most Indians: but they wear their hair cut short in 
front, and in two long tails on the back. Girls and women plait their 
hair, and their sole article of clothing is a cloth fastened round the 
hips, which leaves the upper part of the body exposed.” 

The productions of the vegetable world in the vicinity of Oaxaca 
are rather varied than great. Maize, wheat, barley, frijoles, tomatoes, 
chillies, even European vegetables, grow along with sugar, coffee, pine- 
apple, cotton, indigo, cocoa, manioc, &c., and kind mother Nature gives 
unbidden a profusion of the most delicious tropical plants. This is 
the home of the liquid amber, the Marybalsam, the real jalap, an ex- 
cellent sarsaparilla, white rhubarb, of guaco, which is such a celebrated 
at ee against the bites and stings of venomous creatures, and 

esides these we find quinine and a quantity of valuable building and 
dyeing woods, such as cedar, mahogany, and ebony. But the agricul- 
tural produce is not sufficient to supply the home consumption, and 
the clinetion of the voluntary gifts of nature is neglected: both hap- 
pening because there is a want of the necessary industry, perseverance, 
and knowledge, while the execrable roads render it difficult to carry on 
any export trade. Our author devotes a special chapter to the most 
valuable commercial production of Oaxaca, vanille, but it contains 
nothing new for us. Far more remarkable was it that a painter in 
Oaxaca made him acquainted with a tea said to grow in the country 
itself. “Through politeness I tasted the celebrated tea, and fancied 
there must be some mistake, because the beverage appeared to me a 
good sort of Souchong; but the painter adhered to his statement, and 
showed me a basket full of the leaves; he even let me have half a 
pound of it, and I had a difficulty in inducing him to accept its cost 
price, one real. As real Chinese tea costs from three to four dollars a 
pound in Oaxaca, I cannot suppose that the man gave me veritable 
Souchong. Still it does not differ in taste and smell from real Chinese 
tea, and connoisseurs whom I allowed to taste it took it for such, and 
praised its excellent — Unfortunately, our author confesses 
that he did not meet with the plant itself, which was said to grow ex- 
clusively on the surrounding hills. A closer investigation would have 
repaid the loss of time, and the owner of the tea could surely have 
pointed out the Indians who gathered it for him. 

From Oaxaca the baron went down the western slope of the highland 
to the South Sea, which he struck at the haven of Huatulco, where 
the Mexican government decreed a grand mercantile port, Villa de 
Crespon, of which “a few wastuhed straw cabins” are already in 
existence. On the coast our traveller saw a natural phenomenon, the 
buffadero. ‘“ What the buffadero really was, I had not yet been able 
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to discover, from the confused and partially contradictory statements 
of the people. Suddenly a huge column of water rose with a roar 
like thunder out of the rock, about fifty feet above the level of the sea, 
reaching a height of about a hundred feet ere it sank again through 
its own weight, and broke into myriads of snowy flakes, which covered 
the rocks around, until a fresh jet followed the old one a few minutes 
later. I remained for some time lost in admiration of this wondrous 
and unexpected scene, until my curiosity was so excited that I could 
not defer an examination into cause and effect. Level with the sea 
there is a hole in the rock, into which the water dashes violently, and 
forces its way impetuously through an orifice some sixty feet higher. 
These conditions in themselves, however, are not sufficient to account 
for this majestic, intermittent jet. Probably there is in the heart of 
the rock, and over the first-mentioned cave, a space connected with the 
eave by a narrow channel. As the water forced into this central 
cavity requires longer time to flow back than lies between two suc- 
ceeding waves, the air is compressed in the lower hollow by the in- 
flowing sea, and forcibly sends up the water resting upon it.” 

Otherwise Huatuleo—we should say Villa de Crespon—is interest- — 
ing on account of its pearl fisheries, which are carried on in an ex- 
tremely primitive fashion. “The diver,” writes the baron, “armed 
with a knife, and with a net fastened round his hips, leaps into the 
water, and, on reaching the bottom, quickly gathers as many oysters 
as the time allows, and then returns to the surface, when he climbs 
into his boat and deposits his burden. Usually the fishermen leave 
the oysters unopened until twilight forces them to strike work and 
go ashore. As, however, I had bought the produce of this day’s 
fishery of them beforehand, they at once opened the oysters previously 
raised, but found that fortune had not smiled on them. The merry 
temper of the men aroused a lively interest in me, and I felt disposed 
to make a diving experiment myself, though solely out of curiosity. 
Said and done, and, after a few instructions from the fishermen, I 
leaped into the sea. But everything, as a rule, appears easier than it 
in reality is. In spite of all the trouble I took I could not succeed in 
reaching the bottom, and after several vain efforts I was obliged to have 
recourse to another expedient. A rope was fastened round one of the 
stones which always lie in the boat as ballast: I seized this with one 
hand and leaped into the water anew. This time I reached the bottom, 
but the descent seemed to me fearfully long, and I had a. strong in- 
clination to let my stone take the trip by itself. When I reached the 
bottom, I took a hasty glance around, seized one of the oysters, which 
I could easily recognise in the pleasant light, and hurried to the sur- 
face as rapidly as 1 could, for I was ready to choke. When I arrived, 
a dozen hands were in readiness to lift me into the boat, which was 
the more necessary as I was nearly losing my senses. So soon as I 
recovered, I opened my oyster, and lo and behold! fortune had won- 
drously favoured me, for it contained a fine and regular, though not 
large, pearl, which caused me the greater pleasure, because I hoped to 
carry it home to my beloved mother.” 

Tehuantepec, with its silted port, is an utterly ruined town, from 
which history threatens to withdraw itself completely. The popula- 
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tion chiefly consists of Indians, about whom the author expresses a 
far more ieovunitlie judgment than he did when he first formed their 
acquaintance on the plateau. “The Zapoteques constitute the ma- 
jority of the Indians, and stand in every respect above their brothers. 
The healthy climate, the fertility of the soil, the variety and wealth of 
its productions,—all this worked together to render a nation rich and 
happy who had always held the reputation of having made great pro- 
gress in civilisation. The inhabitants of Tehuantepec are intelligent, 
eager to learn, and lively. Their bodies are symmetrically formed; 
the face has characteristic features, and their eyes are Lively and in- 
telligent. The women are slightly built, and have a fiery tempera- 
ment; they possess a fascinating way of dressing themselves, and ad- 
dressing strangers. Their morals are lax, and their heads full of in- 
trigue, but in their domestic behaviour they are temperate, modest, 
and active. Many of them weave admirable tissues of silk and cot- 
ton. The men are carpenters, silversmiths, tanners, cobblers, sad- 
dlers, bakers, &c.”’ 

The following description of the vegetation of the Guatzacoalco will 
— be interesting to the reader: “The banks of this river 

isplay the most glorious foliage. The trunks of the trees are hidden by 

au impenetrable verdant thicket of bamboo, above which their haughty 
crowns emerge. This bamboo frequently forms a hedge miles in length, 
which regularly dams the water and renders it impossible to land. 
This belt of bamboo is generally from a hundred to a hundred and 
fifty feet in breadth, and woe to the man who loses himself in it. 
For, in spite of the apparently slight distance, he is rarely able to 
reach firm ground again, for the long, bent, hard prickles of the bam- 
boo render it impossible to move. Larther inland, gigantic creepers, 
of the thickness of a man’s body, climb up the huge trunks, and 
stretch out their arms from one tree to another like the rigging of a 
ship. Like huge serpents the palomato (tree-killers). have swun 
their suffocating coils round trunks three or four feet thick, 
either have broken them by their weight, or slowly suffocated them. 
The forests are rich in the most valuable trees. The india-rubber 
tree (Siphonia elastica) is largely represented here, covering huge 
districts, and apparently only waiting tor man to free it from its over- 
flowing milk. This milk is the now indispensable caoutchouc, which 
reached Europe at the beginning of the last century as a great rarity, 
whose origin no one knew until La Condamine discovered on the 
banks of the Amazon that it was the juice of a tree, and thirty years 
later, in 1768, Aublet supplied the first sketch and description of the 
tree. If any one here were to think of collecting the india-rubber, it 
can be effected in the easiest way. A cireular orifice is cut in the 
bark of the tree: at the spot where it is deepest a piece of wood is 
thrust into the tree, out of which the milky sap at once flows into a 
vessel placed underneath. As these trees grow near the river, the 
carriage of the casks filled with india-rubber offers no difficulties, and 
it would be easy within a short time to make a large fortune with 
this article of trade, which is so much in demand at present.” 

The town of Minatitlan, newly founded in 1822, at the spot where 
the Guatzacoalco falls into the Gulf of Mexico, the Atlantic terminus 
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of the Tehuantepec route, is in a most unfavourable situation, and only 
contains four to five hundred inhabitants, of whom one-half are 
foreigners. “From this circumstance, however, the town carries on 
a proportionately large trade, and offers many resources to the tra- 
wih for all the foreigners who have settled here are extremely 
active persons, whom only the prospect of great and rapid profit could 
induce to expose themselves to the privations and torments of a place 
like Minatitlan. The town in reality only consists of one street, which, 
rising at right angles from the river, is some sixty feet above its level 
at the other end. On both sides of this street, and behind the houses, 
are bottoms, which, like the lower part of the town, are exposed to 
regular inundations; hence the houses there are all built on posts, 
from three to five feet high. In the bottoms of either side of the town 
the water remains for a long time after the inundation, and forms 
mephitic swamps, that continually fill the air with their deadl 
miasmas. The heat in summer is very great, but at the same time it 
rains so constantly that the inhabitants assured me that they could 
not reckon on more than sixty days in the year without rain. Through 
the fact of the immediate neighbourhood of the town consisting of 
swamp, not only its extension is.impeded, but also it is almost — 
sible to grow the necessary amount of food for the population. Just 
before my arrival in Minatitlan, maize had reached such an enormous 
rice that it could not be used as fodder for the horses. A few days’ 
ter two schooners loaded with maize arrived from New Orleans, and 
thus provided a country, which ought to be the world’s granary, with 
the necessary bread. 'rom what I have said, it is possible to discover 
the disadvantages which prevent the growth of this young town: hot 
climate, day and night the curse of the mosquitoes, which are by them- 
selves sufficient to destroy human beings. Three maladies—typhus, 
7, and intermittent fever—exist the whole year, and claim 
their victims. The necessaries of life are dear, and, in spite of the 
high prices, hardly to be had at some periods of the year. spite of 
all these great drawbacks, the town has hitherto not only continued to 
exist, but is constantly growing; and this is the most speaking proof 
of the importance of this port as an entrepét for the import and export 
trade, as well as of the enormous wealth which the country produces 
and can supply.” 
From Minatitlan, the baron, who was tly weakened by fevers, 
was obliged to think about returning to Vera Cruz along the coast 
through the Tiera Caliente. The second volume ends with his arrival 
at Vera Cruz, and the third will contain the scientific appendices, 
among which we are promised some very valuable statistics of the 
property held in mortmain. We should have equally liked some 
accurate statistics about the present mining system, and especially a 
report of the amount of silver raised at present, which has not been 
estimated for many years past, but is of extraordinary value for the 


history of finance and the movement of the precious metals now taking 
place upon the globe. 
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THE HOUSE OF SEVEN CHIMNEYS, 


A TALE OF MADRID.* 


By Harrison Arnsworrs. 


Book the first. 
XX. 


HOW SIR RICHARD GRAHAM MET WITH AN ADVENTURE IN THE CATHEDRAL 
OF BURGOS. 


+__ JUST at sunset the travellers approached Burgos. On quitting 
Pancorbo they had made the best of their way across broad plains, 
over steep and barren mountains, and through narrow valleys, 
obtaining fresh relays of mules at Briviesca, Rodilla, and Quintana- 
palla. At eventide, as we have said, they drew near the old capital 
of Old Castile. 

From its associations with the renowned Cid Campéador, Burgos 
possessed strong interest for our romantic and chivalrous prince, 
and it was not without emotion that he first caught sight of the 
twin spires of its incomparable cathedral. 

Ere long, as he gained an eminence, the whole of the ancient and 
picturesque city rose before him—its old walls, its gates, its proud 


castle, its countless towers and steeples brought out in black relief 


against the glowing sky. 

Above alk dese structures, like a giant amid a host of pigmies, 
domineered the gigantic cathedral. All the upper part of the 
fabric—the mighty roof, the noble central tower with its pinnacles, 
and the two exquisitely crocketed spires, of which we have just 
spoken, each springing to a height of three hundred feet—could 
now be clearly discerned. 

Between the travellers and Burgos lay the Vega, a fair and 
fertile 1 am richly wooded in the part adjacent to the city, and 
watered by the river Arlanzon, now crimsoned by the setting sun. 
Crowning a hill about half a league from the eminence on which 
the prince had halted to survey the scene, stood the Cartuja de 
Miraflores, a magnificent convent, built in the fifteenth century, 
in the purest Gothic style, and which had served as a mausoleum 
for the old monarchs of Castile. 

Charles remained rapt in contemplation of this beautiful pros- 
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pect, until the shades of night, which came on too quickly, 
shrouded it from his view. Even in the gloom he could distin- 
guish the giant mass of the cathedral, and the still shining Arlanzon 
flowing through the wooded Vega. 

After traversing a bridge across the river, and passing through a 
lofty gateway, the cavalcade entered the city, and proceeded along 
several streets, the houses of which seemed of great antiquity, 
many of them being decorated with stone escutcheons, and 
curiously painted. 

These streets were only lighted by lanterns hung in front of the 
shops, or by candles burning before some holy image. But there 
were plenty of people abroad—dames and damsels in mantillas, 
caballeros muffled in black cloaks, monks, priests, alguacils, officers 
of the Inquisition, barbers, soldiers, vagabond boys, and beggars 
without number. In the aspect and deportment of these people 
—beggars and boys included—the proud Castilian character was 
displayed. All had a grave, haughty air, and marched like 
hidalgos. Pride and poverty went hand in hand. A ragged cloak 
seemed to be accounted no — to its wearer—at least, he 
did not appear ashamed of it. In the balconies of many of the 
houses parties of young persons were assembled, and the tinkling 
of guitars was frequently heard. 

The streets being narrow, and, moreover, encumbered by 
vehicles of various kinds and strings of mules, the progress of the 
cavalcade was necessarily slow. At last they issued into a large 
plaza, on one side of which, hemmed in by inferior buildings, stood 
the cathedral, and thither, as soon as they had secured rooms at 
the parador, where they alighted, Charles and Buckingham im- 
mediately repaired, fortunately arriving in time to witness the 
solemnisation of evening mass. 

Prepared as they were for a wondrous spectacle, the grand 
coup d’eil offered by the interior of the cathedral far surpassed 
any expectations they had formed of it, and struck them with 
reverential awe. Emerging from one of the aisles into the mighty 
nave, they stood still for a short time to contemplate the sublime 

icture. A large portion of the fane was plunged in gloom, 
ut this obscurity added to the effect of such parts as could 
be distinguished. The twinkling tapers attached to the long line 
of pillars on either side, though only serving to make darkness 
visible in the aisles, cast sufficient light on the nave to disclose 
the numerous figures kneeling on the pavement. These devotees 
were for the most part women, who, even while reciting their 
prayers, never ceased to agitate their fans. All, without exception, 
wore mantillas, and were attired in black. Scattered amongst them 
were a few men in varied and picturesque costumes. 

The grand altar at which the priests were officiating was a 
blaze of light, and the splendour of this part of the scene was 
heightened by the surrounding gloom. The prince and Buck- 
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ingham might have regretted that so many architectural beauties 
—so many exquisite sculptures and paintings—were hidden from 
their view; that the glories of the gorgeous painted windows 
were not called forth by external light, and the charming per- 
spectives formed by the triple rows of pillars in the aisles were only 
imperfectly revealed; but, such as it was, the picture was perfect of 
its kind, and delighted them as much as if every detail had been 
fully revealed. 

Moving slowly down the nave, ever and anon glancing between 
the pillars of the aisles at some lovely but dimly-seen chapel, or 
pausing to gaze at a painting or statue that attracted their at- 
tention, the prince and his companion approached the choir, 
where the light afforded by the great altar-candles was sufficiently 
strong to enable them to discern the marvellous workmanship of 
the stalls, the superb retablo, with its spiral pillars and consum- 
mately beautiful statues, and overhead the _o dome, storied 
with the arms of kings and archbishops—a dome which Philip II. 
pronounced to be so beautiful, “ that it seemed the work of angels 
rathet than the production of men.” 

Having examined all these marvels, so far as was practicable 
under the circumstances—the sacred rites were then being per- 
formed at the high altar—the prince and Buckingham glided 
noiselessly away, and proceeded to the grand Gothic chapel, called 
the Capilla del Condestable—in itself a church—where they beheld 
a marvellous altar-screen and several tombs of extraordinary beauty 
—chief among the latter being the tomb of Don Pedro Hernandez 
de Velasco, constable of Castile, and founder of the chapel. They 
were next taken by a verger, who, seeing they were strangers, volun- 
teered to act as their cicerone, to the chapter-house, where they saw, 
fastened against the wall, an old wooden coffer of great size, and 
strengthened by bands of iron, described by their conductor as 
“the Chest of the Cid.” 

The legend connected with this singular coffer was recounted 
to them by the verger, and was to the effect that the Cid, being in 
want of money, filled the chest with old armour, and then taking 
it to a wealthy Hebrew, represented to him that its contents 
were vessels of silver and gold, and demanded six hundred marks on 
the deposit, stipulating at the same time that the chest should not 
be opened till the loan was repaid. The Jew, who was either more 
credulous and confiding than the generality of his tribe, or had a 
profound respect for the Cid, accepted the conditions, and counted 
out the money. Whether the Cid performed his part of the engage- 
ment the verger could not tell, but he held the stratagem not only 
to be perfectly justifiable, but praiseworthy. He would have told 
them other stories of the renowned Gothic warrior, whose name 
is the boast of Burgos, but they had heard enough, and returned 
to the body of the cathedral. 
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Vespers were just over, the great altar-candles were already 
extinguished, and the chanters and sub-chanters were closing the 
magnificent gilt iron gates of the choir. Still some light was 
afforded by the tapers, which were left burning before the shrines 
and against the ranges of columns on either side of the nave. A 
few devotees still lingered, as if resolved to remain to the latest 
moment. 

Reluctant to quit the sacred fabric, with the wondrous beauty 
of which they were quite smitten, Charles and Buckingham 
were standing near the centre of the nave, gazing around, when 
they were joined by Graham. 

“You are late, Dick,” said Buckingham, in a low tone to him. 
“ Mass is over.” 

“T know it. I have been here for some time—quite long enough 
to meet with an adventure,” replied the other. 

“ An amorous adventure, of course,” remarked Buckingham. 

“Your lordship shall hear. I was standing near the last pillar 
of yonder aisle, when a lady, while passing hastily by me, slipped a 
billet into my hands.” . 

“ Bah! she mistook you for her lover.” 

“ Very likely,” replied Graham. “But, at all events, here is 
the commencement of an adventure, if I choose to pursue it. I 
ought to tell your lordship that I had previously seen the lady 
kneeling before a statue of the Virgin in the Capilla de Santa 
Ana, and though her features were partly concealed by her envious 
mantilla, I “~ - make out that she had an adorable countenance, 
and superb black eyes.” 

“ Was she alone?” inquired Buckingham. 

“ An elderly dame was with her, whom I took to be her duefia,’ 
replied Graham. 

“ How is the billet addressed?” asked Buckingham. 

“Tt bears no superscription, and I have not yet opened it,” re- 
turned Graham. 

While this conversation took place, two tall cavaliers, wrapped 
in black cloaks, issued from the aisle on the left, and stationed 
themselves at a little distance from the party, on whom they were 
evidently keeping watch. 

Their manner quickly attracted Buckingham’s attention, and he 
said to Graham, 

“ By my faith, Dick, your adventure is likely to have an awk- 
ward termination. I'll be sworn that one of those scowling cava- 
liers, who look as if they would willingly cut your throat, is the 
lover of the lady from whom you received the billet. Give it 
him, and explain how you got it.” 

“ Not I—unless he asks for it civilly,” replied Graham. 

“ Well, do as you please. If you have to fight, I will stand by 
you. The prince is about to depart. Keep near us.” 

No part of the foregoing discourse had reached the ear of 
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Charles, neither had he remarked the two cavaliers who now fol- 
lowed them like shadows. 

As the party passed out by a side portal, Buckingham observed 
to the prince, 

“I must pray your highness to return to the parador alone. 
Graham and I have a word to say to yonder cavaliers.” 

“Who are they?” demanded Charles, noticing the two 
mysterious-looking personages for the first time. 

“1 know no more than your highness; but they have had the 
impertinence to follow us.” 

“ Do not provoke a quarrel, Geordie,” said the prince. 

“Rest easy,” replied Buckingham. “TI have no such design. 
We will rejoin your highness very shortly.” 

Satisfied with this assurance, Charles quitted his attendants, and 
proceeded across the plaza towards the parador. 

No sooner was he gone than the two cavaliers, who were 
standing at a little distance watching them, came up, and one of 
them, in accents of constrained courtesy, said to Graham, 

“ You have received a billet from a lady, sefior. I must beg you 
to give it me, or I shall be forced to take it from you.” 

“Aha! you must be jesting, sefior,” rejoined Graham. “I 
value the billet too highly to surrender it.” 

“Voto 4 Dios! I will have it!” cried the other, no longer 
able to contain himself. “It was given to you by mistake, sefior. 
It was intended for me.” 

“So you tell me, sefior,” rejoined Graham. 

“T swear to you I speak the truth. I am a Castilian noble, 
sefior, and my word has never yet been doubted.” 

“ And I am an English gentleman, sefior, and never yet brooked 
an affront,” rejoined Graham. “I will not part with the letter 
unless you can make good your vaunt, and take it from me.” 

“ Basta, sefior!” said thecavalier. ‘ Be pleased to follow me to 
a more retired spot.” 

“This is a very foolish affair, Dick,” observed Buckingham, 
“and if any harm should come of it, the prince will blame me. 
I cannot allow it to proceed.” 

“But I cannot now retreat with honour, my lord,” rejoined 
Graham. 

“Tam waiting for you, sefior,” cried the cavalier, in a taunting 
tone. 

“ Before we consent to follow you, sefior, we must know whither 
you would take us,” interposed Buckingham. 

“The place is close by, sefior,” returned the cavalier who had 
not hitherto spoken. “A couple of minutes will suffice to bring 
you to it.” 

“So far good,” observed Buckingham. “ We will give you ten 
minutes to adjust the affair.” 
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“ Five will suffice,” cried the first cavalier, impatiently. “ While 
we have been talking here the matter might have been settled.” 

“ Vamos, sefiores, vamos!” rejoined Buckingham, haughtily. 

On this the two cavaliers, closely followed by the Englishmen, 
marched across the enclosure, and passing through an open gate- 
way, entered the cloisters of the cathedral. The ambulatory 
was plunged in gloom, so that it was impossible to discern the © 
arched vaultings of the roof, enriched with exquisite tracery, or 
the many beautiful monuments on the walls. At last the cavaliers 
came to an opening, where they awaited the arrival of the 
others, and then the whole party stepped forth into a large quad- 
rangle, which appeared to be laid out as a garden, with a fountain 
in the centre. e Spaniards led the way along a gravel walk 
towards the fountain, which was splashing pleasantly on its marble 
basin, and, having reached a convenient spot, stood still. The 
cavalier who had challenged Graham then said: 

“Here we can settle our quarrel, sefior.” 

“Itis too dark,” cried Buckingham. “ You will not be able to 
see each other’s swords.” 

“That objection is easily disposed of,” remarked the second 
cavalier, producing a dark lantern from beneath his cloak, and 
unmasking it. 

“ You seem prepared for the emergency, sefior,” observed Buck- 
ingham, in a jeering tone; “ but perhaps this lantern was intended 
to light you to the fair sefiora.” 

“Tt may do so when it has served its present purpose,” rejoined 
the first cavalier. “Hold the lantern, sefior, I pray you. You 
shall not say that any unfair advantage has been taken of your 
friend. Do you use the capa, sefior?” he added to Graham. 

And on receiving an answer in the negative, he unfiastened his 
own cloak, and instead of wrapping it round his left arm—a mode 
of defence then ordinarily practised in Spain—flung it on the 

round. 
. As he did this, Buckingham threw the light of the lantern 
full upon him, and a tall, slightly-proportioned, and extremely 
handsome young cavalier was revealed to view. ‘The rich attire of 
this gallant youth, who could not be more than one-and-twenty, 
confirmed the assertion he had made as to his rank. 

“By my troth, Dick, you have to do with a grandee,” said 
Buckingham. “ Harm him not, if you can help it.” 

“T never meant to hurt him,” replied the other. 

Meantime, Graham had followed the example of his antagonist, 
and divested himself of his cloak. Both drew their rapiers at the 
same moment, saluted, and beat the appeal, carefully watching each 
other by the light of the lantern, which Buckingham held aloft 
with a steady hand. 

After a few rapid passes, productive of advantage to neither 
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party, Graham, who wasa consummate master of fence, felt satisfied 
he could to an immediate and accord- 
ingly, parrying a thrust delivered by the fiery young Castilian noble, 
and before "the recover, seized 
the hilt of his rapier with his left hand, and by a strong blow on 
the blade and a dexterous turn of the wrist, forced the weapon 
from his grasp. 

With a formal bow, he then presented the rapier to his dis- 
comfited antagonist, saying: 

“ Here is your sword sefior, if you desire to renew the fight.” 

The young Castilian noble took the rapier thus courteously 
offered him, and immediately sheathed it. 

“T should not be worthy of the name I bear if I could use my 
sword against one who has given me my life,” he said. “I own 
myself fairly vanquished, sefior.” 

“In that case, all hostility between us is atan end, noble sefior,” 
replied Graham. “ Permit me to return you the billet which has 
led to this conflict,” he added, taking the letter from his doublet 
and presenting it to the young nobleman. “ You will see that 
it is unopened. I ought to apologise for having detained it, 
but——” 

“No more, sefior—no more, I pray you,” interrupted the other. 
“ All apologies should come from me. I was to blame for 
making the demand so haughtily. You have behaved throughout 
like a gallant gentleman, and it will delight me to improve my 
acquaintance with you. I pray you to know me as the Duke de 
Cea, son of the Duke de Uzeda, and grandson of the Cardinal- 
Duke de Lerma. ‘This is my friend, Don Antonio Guino.” 

“Tam proud to learn that I have had the honour of crossin 
swords with the grandson of the great Duke de Lerma, an 
himself, if I mistake not, a grandee of Spain,” replied Graham, 
courteously returning the salutations addressed to him by the two 
Spaniards. “ Your lordship, I am persuaded, will excuse me if, 
for the present, I must withhold my own name and that of m 
friend. I am compelled to do so for reasons the force of whic 
you would recognise if they were mentioned to you. But I may 
state that we are connected with the English court.” 

“Tam not surprised to hear it,” replied De Cea, bowing; “and 
were I made acquainted with your titles, sefiores, I doubt not 
they would be familiar to me. The Conde de Gondomar, late am- 
bassador to England, is my intimate friend, and has often spoken 
to me of the nobles of your court.” 

“The Conde de Gondomar is also my intimate friend, duke,” 
said Buckingham; “and I hope to see him on my arrival at 
Madrid.” 

“ Mil santos! a sudden light breaks upon me,” cried the 
Duke de Cea. “And if I should be right in my conjecture, I 
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shall esteem this meeting one of the most extraordinary events 
of my life. Iam De Gondomar’s friend, as I have stated, noble 
sefiores, and I believe he has few secrets—even state secrets—from 
me. Ilamaware, therefore, that he expects an illustrious personage 
in Madrid.” 

“T must set you right on one point, duke,” rejoined Bucking- 
ham, laughing. “TI am not the illustrious personage you refer to, 
neither is this gentleman.” 

“But there was a third person with you just now,” cried the 
Duke de Cea, “and he answers so completely to the description I 
have received from De Gondomar of a certain prince, that I could 
almost swear ’tis he.” 

“ Without admitting you are right in your surmise, duke,” 
rejoined Buckingham, “I may say that the person you imagine 
to be the prince desires only to be bomen as Don Carlos Estuardo. 
My friend here is Don Ricardo, and I am Don Jorge, at your 
lordship’s service.” 

“T presume you do not stay long in Burgos, sefiores?” said 
De Cea. 

“Merely for the night,” returned Buckingham. 

“T ask, because I have a proposition to make which I trust 
will not be disagreeable to you,” pursued the young duke. “I 
have been brought to Burgos by the little love affair which you 
have discovered, but I depart to-morrow morning with my friend, 
Don Antonio Guino, for Lerma, the castle of my grandsire, the 
cardinal-duke. Lerma is about half a day’s journey hence, and 
being on the direct road to Madrid, you must needs pass it. It 
will gratify me exceedingly if you will permit me to attend you 
thither, and furthermore allow me to present you to the cardinal- 
duke, who I am sure will esteem himself highly honoured if you 
will pass the remainder of the day at his castle. Do not refuse my 
request, I beseech you, sefiores. It will be a kindness to an old 
banished minister, who, though he has fallen into unmerited dis- 
grace, and has lost the power and influence he once enjoyed, with- 
out a hope of regaining it, still takes the deepest interest in all that 
concerns his royal master. Your visit will be a consolation to him.” 

“Thus preferred, it is impossible to refuse the invitation, my 
lord duke,” replied Buckingham, “ and I willingly accept it on the 
part of Don Carlos, who, I am sure, will be gratified to behold a 
minister so illustrious, as well by his noble actions as by his mis- 
fortunes, as the Cardinal-Duke de Lerma.” 

“Tt becomes me not to praise my grandsire, noble sefior,” replied 
the young duke, in a tone of profound emotion. “ He has fallen, 
and there are few to praise him now. But I can say of him, with 
truth, that he served the late king, Philip IIL, faithfully and well. 
He filled the highest post in this kingdom, just as the Marquis of 
Buckingham fills the highest post in England; and though dis- 
graced, he committed no act to forfeit his royal master’s favour. 
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His enemies triumphed over him. But he bears his reverses with 


dignity, and without a murmur, and is greater now than when in. 


the plenitude of power.” 

«Your oonih does you honour, my lord,” said Buckingham. 
“The great Duke of Lerma deserves all you have said of him. 
His acts as a minister are remembered in England, though the 
seem to be forgotten in the country which has so largely benefited 
by them.” 

“T shall not fail to repeat your words to my grandsire, noble sefior,” 
returned De Cea. “Your visit will give him new life, and recal 
him for a time to the world from which he has withdrawn. But 
I will not keep you longer here,” he added, putting on his cloak. 
“ With your permission, Don Antonio and myself will attend you 
to your hotel.” 

“Do not trouble yourself further about us,” said Buckingham. 
“ We can easily find our way to the parador where we are 
lodged.” 

“Nay, I must insist upon escorting you thither,” said De Cea. 
“ And I trust you will honour me by a presentation to Don Carlos.” 

Buckingham readily assenting, the whole party quitted the 
cloisters, animated by very different rags. from those which 
they had experienced on entering them, and made their way past 
the cathedral to the plaza in which the parador was situated. 

Arrived there, Buckingham had a few words in private with 
Charles, and briefly explained what had occurred. The Duke de 
Cea and Don Antonio were then presented to the prince, who 
received them both very graciously, and professed himself delighted 
at the prospect of beholding the Cardinal-Duke de Lerma on the 
morrow. 

“T am infinitely obliged to you, my lord duke,” he said, “ for 
the opportunity you are good enough to afford me of beholding so 
distinguished a personage as your grandsire.” 

“You are too good, sefior,” returned De Cea, bowing low. 
“ The obligation is entirely on my side.” 

Charles then pressed the duke and his friend to stay and sup 
with him, but they respectfully begged to be excused, and Buck- 
ingham came to the rescue, significantly observing, “ Do not urge 
the duke further. I know he is better engaged.” 

“Nay, then I will say no more,” remarked Charles, smiling. 
‘Will it be agreeable to your lordship to start so early as eight 
o'clock to-morrow morning?” 

“Tt will suit me perfectly,” replied De Cea. “ After matins, 
which I have promised to attend at the cathedral, I shall be per- 
fectly free.” 

“Do not hurry yourself, duke,” laughed Buckingham. “ We 
will wait for you.” 

_ De Cea and Don Antonio then took their departure, and shortly 
afterwards Charles and his attendants sat down to supper. 
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XXI. 


HOW THE DUKE DE CEA MADE A CONFIDANT OF DON RICARDO. 


AT a very early hour next morning, Charles, accompanied by 
Buckingham and Graham, repaired to the cathedral. 

The full beauties of the superb Gothic fane were now revealed 
to them—the tall twin spires cleaving their way towards heaven, 
the three exquisitely carved portals of the grand entrance, the 
triple-shafted aisles, the majestic nave, the vaulted roof, the 
numerous chapels with their monuments, statues, and paintings, 
the magnificent choir with its splendidly gilt gates, beautiful 
stalls, and glorious canopy—all these, and a thousand beauties 
more, were Lealeyed to their ravished gaze. To complete their 
satisfaction, the grand notes of the organ were heard pealing along 
the roof, while sweet voices arose from the choir. 

As on the previous evening, the pavement of the mighty nave 
was peopled with female devotees, all producing a singular and 
striking effect, from their black attire, their fans and mantillas; 
and many of them—the younger at least—boasting magnificent 
eves, jet-black locks, and charming features. In the chapels also 

ere were many worshippers; and though the hour was so early, 
the cathedral might be said to be thronged. 

As Graham passed the chapel of Santa Ana he could not help 
casting a glance into it, and then perceived the beautiful creature 
he had seen there on the previous night. She was kneeling 
before the image of the Virgin, and not far from her stood the 
young Duke de Cea, so engrossed by the contemplation of his 
divinity, that he had eyes for no other object. 

Charles remained within the cathedral for more than an hour, 
chiefly employing himself in examining the many marvellous paint- 
ings which he had been unable to inspect on the previous evening, 
and then, deeply deploring the necessity of departure, he bade 
adieu to the glorious pile, in which he would willingly have 
tarried during the whole of the day, and returned with his com- 
panions to the parador, where breakfast awaited them. ; 

“T do not think the Duke de Cea will be punctual to his ap- 
pointment, for I saw him in attendance upon a fair sefiora as 
we quitted the cathedral,” observed Buckingham, helping him- 
self to a cup of chocolate, which formed the staple of the frugal 
repast. 
ai venture to differ with your lordship,” said Graham. “ It 
still wants a quarter to eight. In my opinion, he will be here at 
the hour agreed on.” 

Graham was right. Before the cathedral bell tolled eight, the 
Duke de Cea and Don Antonio, each mounted on a superb Bar- 
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bary horse, and attended by a couple of lacqueys in rich liveries, 
—— well mounted and well armed, rode into the court of the 
arador. 

As they alighted, Charles and Buckingham came forth to meet 
them, and naturally expressed admiration of their beautiful barbs. 

“T am glad you like them,” said the young duke. “Though 
full of fire, they are as easy to sit as a lady’s palfrey, and might 
reined by a silken thread. You will confer a favour upon me by 
accepting them.” 

‘ Impossible!” exclaimed Charles. 

“Do not mortify me by a refusal, noble Don Carlos,” cried De 
Cea. “ Keep one yourself, and give the other to Don Jorge.” 

It was so evident that the generous young noble would have 
been deeply hurt by a refusal, that Charles could not say nay, but, 
mounting the barb proffered him, found that the noble animal had 
all the qualities ascribed to him. Buckingham required no further 
solicitation, but immediately vaulted into the saddle of the other 
Barbary courser, which was resigned to him by Don Antonio, and 
was enchanted with his acquisition. 

At this moment a bevy of mules, ready saddled and bridled, 
was brought out, and as if to prove the value of De Cea’s present, 
the vicious brutes made a most horrible disturbance, kicking, 
squealing, shrieking, and biting furiously, like wild beasts. Some 
time elapsed before the refractory animals could be mounted. 
At last, however, amid a hurricane of imprecations from the 
postilions, the cracking of whips, and the shrill cries of the 
mules, whose tough leathern hides resounded with oft-repeated 
blows, the cavalcade got into motion, and made its way across the 
plaza, and along several narrow streets abounding in churches, 
convents, and ancient and picturesque habitations, and swarmin 
with muleteers, priests, friars of various orders, and. dark-ey 
women. 

At the head of the company rode Charles, with the young 
Duke de Cea by his side, and the latter called the prince’s atten- 
tion to several remarkable structures as they passed along. 

“Tis a thousand pities you are obliged to quit Burgos without 
visiting the house of the Cid, and his tomb at the convent of San 
Pedro de Cardefia,” observed the duke. 

“Time is wanting,” replied Charles. “TI reverence the memory 
of the great Gothic hero, but I must be content with beholdin 
the city wherein he dwelt, the proudest recollections of which 
will ever be associated with his name.” 

Making an exit from Burgos by the Arco de Santa Maria, the 
troop traversed a bridge over the Arlanzon, and when half way 
across, the Duke de Cea called a momentary halt, and directed 
the prince’s attention to the beautiful gate through which they had 
just’ passed, and which was decorated with statues of the Cid, 
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Fernan Gonzalés, the Emperor Charles V., and other renowned 
personages. 

From this bridge a magnificent view of the city was obtained, 
with its lordly castle and superb cathedral towering above the other 
structures. The twin spires and central tower of the splendid 
fane, now displayed in all their beauty, again excited the enthu- 
siastic admiration of the travellers. It was with a sigh that Charles 
gave the word to the cavalcade to move on, and he more than 
once looked back at those marvellous spires, which continued in 
sight long after Burgos itself had disappeared. 

The country on which they had now entered was bare and 
uninteresting, and consisted of parched-up plains, with scarcely an 
object on which the eye could dwell with pleasure, stony mountains, 
and miserable villages. : 

At the solitary venta of Madrigalejo, where they halted, they 
were treated with profound respect by the host, who, as soon 
as he beheld the Duke de Cea, proceeded to clear his house of a 
band of muleteers by whom it was invaded, and then besought 
his more important guests to enter. Proceeding to the mee, 
or dining-hall, they discovered on the table a puchero, a ragoft of 
rabbits, with a mess of boiled chickens and rice, and their ride 
having given them an appetite, they immediately fell to work on 
these viands, and in a short time very little was left for the mule- 
teers, for whom the dishes were originally prepared. Having 
wound up their repast with a few flasks of excellent val-de-peiias, 
they ordered their horses, and a relay of mules being brought out 
for those who required them, the party proceeded on their journey, 
much to the satisfaction of the muleteers. 

Buckingham having now joined the prince at the head of the 
troop, the Duke de Cea fell back, and rode beside Graham. A 
friendship had already been established between these two young 
men, whose tastes proved to be perfectly congenial, and after they 
had conversed together for some time on indifferent topics, De Cea 
said to his new friend: 

“T know you t» be a man of honour, my dear Don Ricardo, 
and I will, therefore, unbosom myself to you, and give you some 
particulars of the love-affair in which I am engaged, and with 
which you have been so strangely mixed up. I need not describe 
the add for you have seen her, and know how lovely she is. Yes, 
Dofia Flor is very beautiful,” he added, with a passionate sigh. 
“I have seen none to compare with her, unless it be her sister. 
The first moment I beheld her I fell desperately in love.” 

“Tam not surprised at it, duke,” remarked Graham. “ Like 
myself, I perceive you are of an inflammable temperament.” 

“TI have often been in love before, Don Ricardo, but this is a 
grand passion,” said De Cea, with another sigh, “and threatens 
to consume me. I can think only of Dofia Flor. I must tell 
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ou she is married—married to a grandee—Don Pompeo de 
arsis. 

“T hope Don Pompeo is old,” observed Graham. 

“ He is under thirty, and remarkably handsome,” replied the 
duke; “but he has a dreadful temper, and Dofia Flor detests him. 
fear an perfectly aware of her dislike, he is foolish enough to be 
jealous.” 

“ Apparently not without cause,” remarked Graham. “ Per- 
mit me to inquire whether Don Pompeo resides in Burgos or the 
neighbourhood ?” 

“He has a mansion in Burgos,” replied De Cea. “ But he 
lives chiefly in Madrid, or Valladolid, as he belongs to the court. 
He is in Madrid at this moment, and you are certain to see him on 
your arrival, for he is in great favour with the minister, the 
Conde de Olivarez.” 

“ How comes it, if he is as jealous as you represent him, that 
he allows his wife to be alone in Burgos?” inquired Graham. 

“She is under the care of a duefia and an old servant, who are 
watchful as dragons,” replied De Cea. 

“ But - have found out a way to put the dragons to sleep— 
eh, duke?” 

“T have gained over the duefia, but not old Basilio. He is in- 
corruptible,” replied De Cea. “ But, nevertheless, I have ven- 
tured to follow Botta Flor to Burgos, and in spite of Basilio’s vigi- 
lance, by the aid of a rope-ladder have contrived to obtain more 
than one interview with her.” 

“ But why quit Burgos, if she remains there?” asked Graham. 

“Tt would be useless to stay. I could not see her again. To- 
day she expects the arrival of her father, the Conde de Saldana, 
who is travelling from Vittoria to Madrid.” 

“ Heavens!” exclaimed Graham. “Then Dofia Casilda is her 
sister.” 

“She is,” replied De Cea, in equal surprise. “ Is it possible 
that you know Dofia Casilda?” 

bes fon shall hear,” said Graham. And he proceeded to recount 
his adventure with the bandits in the gorge of Pancorbo. 

“By the black eyes of her I love, this is most strange and in- 
credible!” exclaimed the young duke. “ You are a fortunate 
man, Don Ricardo. Dofia Casilda cannot be ungrateful after 
the important service you have rendered her. But you must not 
lose time. I rather think her father has promised her hand to 
Don Chrisiébal de Gavina.” 

“ Diablo!” exclaimed Graham, in a tone of vexation. 

“ Moreover, I cannot disguise from you that Don Christébal is 
young, handsome, and rich—he has mines in Mexico—so you see 
you have a formidable rival. But do not despair,amigo. I know 
the impulsive nature of my countrywomen, how quickly they are 
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captivated by gallantry and devotion, and I am certain that the 
courage you displayed in the encounter with the bandits must 
have produced a strong impression upon Dofia Casilda’s susceptible 
breast.” 

_ “But she may have already given her heart to Don Christobal,” 
said Graham, in a despondent tone. 

“TI don’t think so,” replied De Cea. “At all events, you will 
have the entrée of the Casa Saldana, and can see her as much 
as you please. The main difficulty will be with the old Conde. 
If a has promised her to Don Christébal, he will not break his 
word. But, after all, love would be a very tame affair without a 
few difficulties and dangers. I should not be half as much 
enamoured as I am of Doiia Flor if there were no obstacles in the 
way.” 

“That may be very true, my dear duke,” replied Graham, 
laughing, “and, to confess the truth, I did know that Dofia 
Casilda was so important to my happiness as I now find, since 
there is every probability of losing her.” 

“Courage! trust to me, and you shall not lose her,” cried De 


'“ Faith! you are a friend in need, my dear duke, and I thank 
my stare for throwing you in my way.” 

“ Without me you might i fail, that I will allow, my 
dear Don Ricardo,” said De bea “T know the manners of my 
country, which no stranger can perfectly comprehend. Nos otros 
Espaifioles are a strange people, as you will find, before you have 
lived amongst us long. I will lay you any wager you please 
that you will have less trouble with your suit than Don Cleaies 
Estuardo will have with the Infanta.” 

“ Think you so, duke?” cried Graham. 

“Tam certain of it,” replied De Cea. “To say nothing of the diffi- 
culties of the negotiation which may possibly be overcome by the 
presence of Don Carlos, his patience will be worn out by the rigorous 
etiquette practised in our court, and to which he will be compelled 
to submit. Unless by stratagem—and if he has recourse to it he 
will be in great nal peril, and will put half a dozen heads in 
jeopardy—he will never be able to obtain a private interview with 
his mistress. When they are together in public, she will be as 
cold to him as the ice of the Sierra Nevada. A princess of the 
royal blood of Spain is the slave of form. She is brought up in it, 
all it becomes part of her nature. She can only act, move, think, 
and talk, as etiquette prescribes. As jealously guarded as a 
Moorish princess, she cannot even stroll in the palace gardens un- 
attended.” 

“?*Sdeath! this will not suit Don Carlos,” cried Graham. “ He 


fondly persuades himself that he will pass the best of each da 
in his mistress’s society.” 
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De Cea indulged in a hearty--fit of laughter, and then said, 
“ Dreams—dreams—mere poetical fancies, Don Ricardo. The first 
interview will dispel the illusion. ‘There is nothing romantic—no- 
thing tender—nothing exciting in a royal courtship in Spain. It 
is a stiff, formal, insipid—I may say, stupid affair. I will describe 
what will take place. Cold as a statue, and almost as inanimate, the 
Infanta will receive her ardent lover—for you say he is ardent— 
with a frigidity that will at once quell his passion. She will give 
him her hand to kiss, for that is permitted by etiquette. Etiquette 
will also allow her to reply—but only in studied terms—to his im- 
passioned address. Then she will become dumb—perfectly dumb 
—and will presently retire.” ' 

“ Zounds! duke,” cried Graham, “ you do not draw a very at- 
tractive picture.” 

“Tt is not in the slightest degree over-coloured,” said De Cea. 
“T have seen what I describe.” 

“ But is the Infanta Maria really as cold and unimpassioned as 
you paint her?” asked Graham. 

“T do not mean to affirm that. For aught I can tell, there may 
be a volcano beneath that crust of snow, but Don Carlos will never 
find it out until she becomes his bride. I hope he may get well 
through the ordeal. It is more than I could. Three days of such 
dull work would annihilate me.” 

“From what you say, duke, the Infanta Maria cannot resemble 
her sister, Anne of Austria, who is one of the most captivating 
creatures I ever beheld, and apparently ardent as captivating.” 

“Pardon me, amigo. The Infanta Maria exactly resembles 
her sister. Before her union with Louis XIII, the Infanta Ana 
was just as formal and precise as her younger sister. Her lovely eyes, 
now beaming with witchery, were then without lustre. Even after 
marriage, Louis complained of her coldness, and dismissed her 
old duefia, the Duchess de Villaquieras, and her camaréra mayor, 
Dona Luisa Osorio, both of whom, from their intolerable forma-— 
lity, disgusted his majesty.” 

“From this you lead me to infer that an equal improvement will 
take place in the Infanta Maria,” observed Graham. “ A portrait I 
have seen of her by Velasquez, which is in the prince’s possession, re- 

— her as exceedingly beautiful. But the painter may have 
attered.” 

“Velasquez has not flattered. The Infanta has a charming 
_ figure, if it were not too stiff; fine eyes, if she would but use 
them aright; bright golden tresses, though I prefer locks of a 
darker shade—such as belong to Dofia Flor and Dofia Casilda; a 
complexion dyed like a blush rose—a paler skin is more to m 
taste; full, ruddy lips, to which I make no objection; and teet: 
like two ranges of pearls.” 

VOL. 
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“You raise my hopes, duke, which had been cast down by your 
revious description.’ : 


“Tf Don Carlos has patience, all will be well,” observed De Cea, 
“but he must not imagine that he will meet with a tender recep- 
tion from his mistress. She will scarcely accord him a smile. And 
if he should venture to squeeze her hand, she will effectually 
check the repetition of such an endearment. You must own 
that we bring up our princesses strictly in Spain, Don Ricardo, 
and take every care of them before marriage. They ought to 
make excellent consorts—and perhaps they do. At all events, it 
is to be hoped that the future Queen of England will do credit to 
her governors and governesses.” 

At this juncture, Don Antonio, who had already begun to 
smoke, and had induced Cottington and Endymion Porter to 
follow his example, rode up and offered them cigars, or tobacco 
for cigarettes. As King James was not present to denounce the 
_ by a “counterblast,” and as Charles did not share in 

is august father’s abhorrence of the fragrant weed, Graham gladly 
accepted the offer—so did De Cea, and so did the prince and 
Buckingham. Consequently, in a few minutes afterwards, the 
whole troop was smoking, since long before this the lacqueys and 
tilions had lighted their pipes; the latter, indeed, had begun to 
low a cloud before they left the venta of Madrigalejo. 
In this manner, and with discourse such as we have detailed, the 


party beguiled many a long league, until about mid-day. they ap- 
proached the vast and magnificent castle of Lerma. 


XXII. 


HOW DON CARLOS AND DON JORGE VISITED THE CARDINAL-DUKE DE LERMA. 


_ Burxr about twenty years before the period of cur story, 
when its illustrious founder was the most important personage in 
Spain, and could never have contemplated the reverses that sub- 
sequently befel him, the proud Castle of Lerma, from its magni- 
tude, commanding position, and splendour, had an almost regal 
aspect, well suited to the residence of an omnipotent minister, but 
little in accord with the retreat of a disgraced favourite. The 
grandeur and haughty air of the pile looked like a mockery of its 
owner’s fallen fortunes. 

The stately structure occupied the brow of a hill rising from out a 
town belonging to the cardinal-duke, and from which he derived his 
title, and commanded extensive views over plains watered by the 
Arlanza. The whole country within view of the castle, and 
much beyond it, had once belonged to the Duke de Lerma, but the 
greater part of his vast possessions had been confiscated, and 
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little more than a tithe of his princely revenues was left him. Still 
the castle was kept up with a splendour befitting the dignity of the 
cardinal-duke, and the number of his retinue was but little 
diminished. 

Thus, when the cavalcade was conducted by the Duke de Cea 
through a lofty gateway, sculptured with the armorial bearings of the 
house of Roxas y Sandoval, into a spacious court, there issued forth 
a host of lacqueys in sumptuous liveries, headed by a very important- 
looking mayor-domo. These lacqueys assisted the travellers to dis- 
mount, and by the time they had done so a number of grooms of 
the stable appeared, who took charge of the horses, 

After a few words had passed between the Duke de Cea and the 
pompous mayor-domo, the latter made a profound bow to Charles 
and Buckingham, and then ushered the party into the castle, 
marching before them through a grand entrance-hall full of statues, 
up a splendid marble staircase, and along a corridor which led to 
another wing of the edifice, where the state bedrooms were 
situated. 

On reaching this wing, the mayor-domo assigned splendid 
chambers, each having a couch placed in a deep alcove, to Charles 
and Buckingham, and other rooms scarcely less spacious to Graham 
and the others. The windows of these rooms pare out into a 
charming patio filled with orange-trees, and having a fountain in 
the centre. 

Meanwhile, the Duke de Cea had disappeared, having gone to 
inform the cardinal-duke of the arrival of the visitors. As De Cea 
had anticipated, his grandsire was overjoyed by the announcement, 
and, almost with tears in his eyes, thanked him for the gratifica- 
tion he had procured him. 

About an hour later, when the guests had refreshed themselves 
after their journey, and partaken of a collation, the mayor-domo 
entered, and, addressing Charles and Buckingham, said that his 
Eminence was impatient to behold them, and prayed them to come 
to him, as he was unable to leave his room. 

On this they both arose, and, attended by the Duke de Cea, 
followed the mayor-domo, who led them to a suite of apart- 
ments on the ground floor. When they had traversed a large 
audience-chamber, ornamented by portraits of the Emperor 
Charles V., Philip II., and his son, the late King of Spain, and 
where several persons were waiting for admission to his Eminence, 
all of whom bowed deferentially as they passed by, the door of an 
inner room was opened for them by an usher bearing a white 
wand, and they were introduced by this official into the presence 
of the fallen minister. 

They found the cardinal-duke in a large library, the shelves of 
which were filled with magnificently-bound volumes. He was 
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seated in an arm-chair near a table covered with books and 
papers, and his legs, enveloped in a mantle lined with miniver, 
were supported by a velvet footstool. Behind the chair in which 
he sat was placed a large screen. Two chaplains were with him 
at the time, but as the prince and the others entered, they bowed 
respectfully and withdrew. The usher also retired as soon as he 
had performed his office, and the cardinal-duke was left alone with 
his visitors and his grandson. 

Though but the wreck of what he had been, the once superb 
Francisco de Roxas y Sandoval was still a very striking-look- 
ing person. As a de Denia, and equerry to the Tafante 
Don Philip, in the days of Philip II. he was accounted the 
handsomest man of the court. His stately form was now bent, and 
he was almost deprived of the use of his lower limbs by gout, but he 
still possessed remarkable dignity of manner, and his features, 
though stamped by age, and bearing traces of care and suffering, 
were noble in expression. The outline of his face was as regular 
as it had been in youth. His pointed beard and moustaches 
were white as snow, but his brows were black and bushy, and gave 
great effect to the glances of his keen, penetrating eyes. He 
wore a scarlet cassock with a cape of miniver, and had a red 
silk calotte on his head. From his rieck was suspended by a 
blue riband the cross of Santiago. Such was the personal ap- 
pearance of this distinguished man. His manner combined dig- 
nity and affability in an uncommon degree, and maybe described 
as at once courtly and captivating. He could not rise to receive 
his visitors, who were presented to him by the Duke de Cea, but 
apologised for the inattention, and besought them to be seated 
near him. 

“Pardon me if I gaze on you too earnestly, prince,” he said to 
Charles, “ but I cannot take my eyes from your countenance. One 
of the chief wishes of my life is now gratified—gratified when 
least expected. I desired to behold you, and Heaven has granted 
my prayer. From the bottom of my heart I thank you for the 
visit. It isa proof of a generous nature that you do not neglect 
the unfortunate.” 

Charles having made a suitable reply to this address, the old 
man turned to Buckingham, and said, “To you, also, my lord 
marquis, I must express the great satisfaction I feel at seeing 
you beneath my roof. I cannot receive you as an equal, for 
you are in power, and I am not. But I am deeply sensible ot 
the honour you confer upon me. I am the more touched by this 
visit, because I have reason to fear that it will give umbrage to 
the Conde de Olivarez, and through him to the king.” 

“The prince would not be deterred by any such considera- 


tion from visiting your Eminence—neither would I,” rejoined 
Buckingham. 
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“T am infinitely beholden both to the prince and to yourself, 
my lord,” said De Lerma. “But it will pain me if my ap- 
prehensions should prove correct. And now, prince,” he con- 
tinued, “ suffer me to offer my tribute of admiration to the extra- 
ordinary gallantry you have displayed in this enterprise—a gal- 
lantry worthy of the best days of chivalry, and which, if there be 
any of the spirit left that used to animate our nation, must ob- 
tain its reward. The Infanta must appreciate a devotion without 
— since the age of knight-errantry. . Our young king cannot 

e insensible to the confidence placed in him, and must turn a deaf 
ear to the counsels of his minister, who alone has delayed the 
match. ‘That you have adopted such a step bespeaks a courageous 
and noble heart. But you have done well. We Spaniards 
adore gallantry, and when the news of your arrival amongst us 
becomes known, it will excite universal enthusiasm. The whole 
people will hail you as the lover of their princess, and will demand 
with one voice that she be given to you.’ 

“TI sincerely trust your prediction may be fulfilled, lord car- 
dinal,” said Charles. 

“ Doubt it not, most noble prince,” cried De Lerma, his pale and 
furrowed cheek flushing, and his eye kindling as he spoke. “I 
should blush for my country, and would forswear allegiance to my 
king if it were not so. But Philip, though he has ill counsellors, 
has a noble heart, and will act rightly.” 

“He will, if the Conde de Olivarez will only let him,” re- 
marked De Cea. 

“ Throughout the negotiations we have distrusted Olivarez, my 
lord,” said Buckingham. 

“ And with reason,” rejoined De Lerma. “ He is the sole obstacle 
I now discern, for the prince’s gallant conduct will have removed all 
others. Oh! for one hour of my former greatness! The match 
should then be speedily brought about. Were I, as I once was, 
the king’s chief counsellor, r would say to him, ‘Sire, the step 
taken by the Prince of Wales in coming to us in person, almost 
without escort, to claim his bride, must be met in a kindred spirit. 
Delays must be at an end. With or without a dispensation from 
the Finis we must give him the Infanta.”’ And all Spain would 
ratify my decision.” 

“In the name of all Spain, I beg to express my entire concur- 
rence in your Eminence’s opinion,” said his grandson. “ The 

~_ ought to have the Infanta, and shall have her, in spite of 
varez.” 
-“T would you were still in power, lord cardinal,” said Charles. 

“I could serve your highness, my king, and my country at the 
same time, if I were so,” replied De Lerma. 

“Few ministers have maintained their position so long as you, 


my lord,” observed Buckingham. 
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“True, and at the moment when I deemed myself most secure 


- I was stricken down,” rejoined De Lerma. “I am as notable an 


instance of the instability of greatness as your own Cardinal 
Wolsey. The highest post of this realm was conferred upon me 
by Philip IIT., who reposed entire confidence in me, and committed 
the reins of government to my control. I was then absolute master 
of the destinies of the kingdom, and laboured zealously—and I 
trust well—for the glory of my sovereign and the welfare of my 
country. FE cannot reproach myself with any act of oppression or 
injustice. I distributed favours with a lavish hand, and sought to 
conciliate my numerous enemies by moderation and kindness. I 
could readily have freed myself of them by other means. Like 
your august and sagacious sire, prince, I sought to maintain peace, 
and succeeded in doing so during my lengthened term of power. 
Though the royal coffers needed replenishment, I exacted no heavy 
tributes, and enforced no intolerable imposts. Hence the people 
loved me—and some few, perchance, love me still.” 

“ Many—very many!” cried his grandson. 

“T hope so,” rejoined the old man, “for I have striven to 
earn their love. 1 encouraged agriculture, too much neglected 
with us since the discovery of the New World, and gave rewards 
for successful industry. I reconciled the internal troubles of the 
kingdom, and my crowning triumph was the pacification of Aragon. 
I was then at the acme of my greatness. The wealth of Spain 
was at my disposal. No request of mine would have been refused 
by the king, and if it be a fault to enrich and aggrandise my 
family, 1 committed it. Lands and titles were pressed upon me by 
the king. I made my son a duke and a grandee of Spain. I also 
made his son, who stands before you, a duke and a grandee. I 
bestowed large possessions upon the Duke de Uzeda. I did more, 
I earnestly recommended him to the king, who gave him a portion 
of the favour which he had hitherto bestowed exclusively on me. 
Alas! I found a traitor in my own son.” 

“ Proceed no further with your story, I pray you, my lord,” 
implored De Cea. 

“Nay, I must speak out, Guzman, or my heart will burst,” 
said the old man, with much emotion. “Be content. You have 
never forfeited my love. I have forgiven your father for the 
grievous wrongs he has done me, but I cannot forget them. Let 
me make an end. Like the great Emperor Charles V., I had 
ever contemplated passing the latter part of my days in religious 
seclusion, and being then in a position to ask a cardinalate from 
the See of nt obtained the dignity. But this acquisition 
was made the means of causing a breach between me and the king, 
and finding my influence decline, my enemies rose up against 
me. At their Lal was the Duke de Uzeda—my treacherous son. 


He had undermined me with the king. My enemies prevailed. I 
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was dismissed, and the Duke de Uzeda—I will call him son no more 
—succeeded to my post.” 

“T wonder not at your anger, my lord,” remarked Charles. 

“Thus much I could have borne, for [ was tired of the world, 
but what followed was harder to bear,” pursued the old man. 
“ Dismissal was not enough. I might be recalled, and therefore 
my reputation must be blasted.” 

“But not by your son, my lord—not by your son?” cried 
Charles, indignantly. 

The Duke de Cea would have interposed, but the cardinal-duke 
checked him. 

“TJ will not be interrupted,” he said, sternly and authoritatively. 
“T will finish my recital. ‘Terrible accusations were brought 
against me, and I was even charged with poisoning the Queen 
Margarita. My secretary, Don Rodrigo de Calderon, was seized, 
imprisoned, tortured, and finally beheaded, and if my enemies had 
dared to strike the blow, I should have shared his fate.” 

“Tt was my father saved you,” cried De Cea, throwing himself 
at his grandsire’s feet. “‘ Wrong him not by the thought that he de- 
sired your death. He averted the blow.” 

‘“‘ Heaven alone knows the secrets of his heart. I cannot read 
them,” said the cardinal-duke. “Be his offences towards me 
what they may, I have long since forgiven them, but I will never 
see him more.” 

“Oh! say not so, my lord,” implored De Cea. “He longs 
to ask your forgiveness.” 

“J will never see him again—not even at the last,” rejoined De 
Lerma. “Rise, Guzman. I have no fault to find with you.” 

Both Charles and Buckingham were too deeply impressed with 
what they had heard to make any remark, and for some minutes 
there was a profound silence. 

It was broken by the cardinal-duke, who, by a strong effort, 
recovered his calmness. 

“T must entreat your highness to pardon me,” he said, turning 
to the prince. “I have talked too much about myself and my 
misfortunes. But I thought it might interest you to hear the 
story of a fallen minister of Spain from his own lips. I do not 
attempt to defend myself, save from the foul and false accusations 
that have been brought against me. The acts of my administra 
tion speak for themselves. I have been justly punished for my 

ride and presumption, and humbly bow to the decrees of 
eaven.” 

It was perfectly clear, from the tone in which the latter part of 
this poor seen uttered, as well as from the old man’s looks, that 
his professions of resignation were heartfelt, and consequently they 
produced a profound impression on his auditors. 

“T did not expect such a lesson as I have received from you, 
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my lord,” said Charles. “TI shall lay to heart the words that have 
fallen from you, and try to profit by them. You have taught me 
how to behave under adversity.” 

“ Heaven shield you from it, prince!” exclaimed the old man, 
fervently. ‘ Heaven shield you! When you ascend the throne 
of England, may your reign be long, prosperous, and happy!” 

. he history is worth all the homilies I have heard preached 
against ambition, my lord,” said Buckingham. “Be sure I shall 
not forget it.” : 

“May it never be necessary for your lordship to recal it!” 
said De Lerma. “I have found comfort and consolation in re- 
ligion, from which source alone they are to be derived. Your 
eyes are yet dazzled by power. But I know its nothingness.” 

Again there was a pause, for the solemnity of the old man’s 
words impressed silence upon his hearers, and as they raised their 
eyes towards him, they perceived that his hands were clasped to- 
gether, and from the movement of his lips they knew that he was 
silently praying. 

When he had done, thinking he had intruded sufficiently long 
upon him, Charles rose to withdraw. De Lerma did not oppose 
the prince’s departure, but said to him, 

“ My age and infirmities will not allow me to attend upon your 
highness as I desire. But I commit you to the care of my grand- 
son, who will exercise the rites of hospitality towards you in my 
behalf. Attend upon the prince, Guzman, and see that his high- 
ness lacks nothing.” 

Bowing reverently to the old man, Charles quitted the room 
with De Cea. Buckingham would have withdrawn at the same 
time, but De Lerma begged him to remain. ; 

From the interview that ensued between them, Buckingham 
derived much valuable information respecting the court he was 
about to visit. In depicting the characters of the young Kin 
Philip IV. and of the Conde de Olivarez, De Lerma displaye 
an acuteness and power of observation that astonished his auditor, 
who rose with a very high estimate of the ex-minister’s abilities. 

“ Beware of Olivarez,” said the cardinal-duke. “ He is my enemy, 
and because he is so, you may think I judge him harshly when I 
say he is treacherous and perfidious, but you will find I am right. 
He will feign to be your friend—distrust him. He will pretend to 
promote the match—but be sure that he is secretly opposed to it, 
and will prevent it if he can. If you can baffle him, you will 
carry your point; if not, the prince will have taken this journey 
in vain, and will go back without his bride.” : 

“T shall not fail to profit by your Eminence’s counsel,” said 
Buckingham, rising. “I have trespassed too long on your 
time.” 


“ Not so, my good lord,” said the old man. “I never meddle 
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now with state affairs, and indeed I had resolved never to do so 
again, but as I am sure this match will be advantageous to my 

country, and as Heaven has brought you and the prince before 

me, I should not be a true ‘Spaniard if I did not aid you. Once 

more, be on your guard against Olivarez. He is as subtle and as 

deceitful as the enemy of mankind. I know him. With this 
caution I have done.” ‘ 

So saying, he rang a small silver bell, and the summons being 
immediately answered by the usher, Buckingham kissed the thin 
hand extended to him, and retired. 

On en for the Duke de Cea, Buckingham was conducted 
by the mayor-domo to a noble picture-gallery, where he found him 
with the prince and the rest of the party, who were examining the 
paintings by Ribera, Zurbaran, Antonio Moro, Juan de las Ruelas, 
and other masters of the Spanish school, that decorated the walls. 
A magnificent portrait, by Sanchez Coello, of De Lerma, taken 
when the duke was minister to Philip II., greatly interested the 
beholders. They could not help contrasting the tall and stately 
figure there represented, proud as Buckingham’s own, with that 
of the bent and infirm old man whom they had just quitted. 

When the party had sufficiently examined the treasures of the 
picture-gallery, they proceeded to the tennis-court, the stables, and 
the orange-garden, and lastly walked forth upon a noble terrace, 
commanding an extensive view of the plains watered by the river 
Arlanza. Toss they strolled to and fro till summoned to dinner 
by the mayor-domo. 

In the evening the whole party attended vespers in the beautiful 
and richly-decorated chapel of the castle. The cardinal-duke was 

resent, having been carried thither in his chair. As he was 
rought out, at the conclusion of the service, Charles and Bucking- 
ham took leave of him, and received his benediction. 

That night the prince and the marquis were lodged in a manner 
more suitable to their rank than they had been since they quitted 
New-Hall. The couches provided for them were so luxurious, so 
different from the hard beds to which they had been accustomed 
of late, that they were both unwilling to arise when called, ac- 
cording to arrangement, at an early hour. 

Having partaken of a sumptuous breakfast, the whole party 
repaired to the court, where their horses and mules awaited them. 
The Duke de Cea and Don Antonio Guino insisted upon accom- 
panying them as far as Aranda del Duero, and the party 

aving mounted, Charles and his attendants quitted, with regret, 
the castle, where they had been so hospitably entertained. 
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XXIII. 


EL CORTEJO. 


THE morning was splendid, and gave an almost smiling aspect 
to the sterile plains. So the troop rode merrily on. Having 
obtained fresh mules at Gumiel de Izan, they pursued their course, 
and at last reached Aranda, a ienataetlediing town, built on 
the banks of the renowned river Duero, and surrounded by vine- 
clad hills, one of which was crowned by a sanctuary dedicated to 
the Virgen de las Viiias. 

Making their way through a narrow street running between 
overhanging houses, with large balconies, many of which were 
graced by dark-eyed donzellas, they entered the market-place, 
which presented a curious spectacle, being crowded by country 
folk in quaint dresses, 

Here they alighted at a posada, and after an hout’s rest the prince 
and his attendants took leave of De Cea and Don Antonio. 

“ Adios, amigo,” said De Cea to Graham, as the latter bade him 
farewell. ‘We shall meet again shortly in Madrid. IfI should 
see Dojia Casilda and the old Conde, you may rely on my zeal in 
your cause. Vaya usted con Dios!” 

Quitting Aranda by a bridge over the Duero, the banks of 
which were fringed with trees, and tracking a long and pleasant 
avenue of Lombardy poplars, the travellers entered upon a plain, 
quite as arid and uninteresting as the district they had traversed 
during the earlier part of the day. Very wearisome was the 
joumey, and Graham sadly missed the lively companionship of 

Cea. 

As evening came on they approached the Somosierra—a lofty 
and rugged cordillera separating the two Castiles. As these 
mountainous passes had an ill reputation, and the travellers had 
been warned by the Duke de Cea against crossing them at night, 
the party put up at Cerezo de Abajo, a village situated on an 
acclivity of the lower part of the sierra. 

In the comedor of the venta at which they obtained accommo- 
dation, the travellers found a captain of arquebuzeros and his 
lieutenant, both handsome, active-looking young men, though 
small of stature. The host took care to intimate that Captain 
Mendez and Lieutenant Réque, as he styled them, were engaged 
in clearing the mountain passes from robbers, and he recommended 
the travellers to obtain their escort on the morrow. 

“The captain has a dozen mounted arquebuzeros with him,” 
he said, “and can see you safely across the mountains, if he is so 
inclined. How say you, captain?” he added to Mendez. “ Will 
you escort the caballeros?” ; 


“ Readily, if they desire it,” replied the captain, courteously. 
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“Command me, gentil caballero,” he added, bowing to Charles. 
‘‘ Myself and my men are at your service.” 

“A thousand thanks, captain,” replied Charles, “but we will 
not trouble you. We are well pla and do not fear attack.” 

“Take my advice, and don’t refuse a good offer, sefior!” cried 
the host. ‘“ You may be well armed, but the salteadores won’t give 
you a chance of fighting. ‘They lie in ambush behind the rocks, 
and the first intimation you will receive of their presence will be 
a shower of bullets. Besides,” he added, with a significant gesture, 
“ El Cortejo is now in the mountains.” 

“El Cortejo!—who is he?” inquired the prince. 

“Tf you meet him, you won’t need to ask the question, sefior,” 
said the host. “Captain Mendez will tell you who he is.” 

“ El Cortejo, sefior, is a noted salteador,” said Mendez. “ He 
was once a caballero—some say a noble—and piques himself upon 
robbing like a gentleman. He has hitherto escaped me, but he 
won't do so long, for I have certain information that he is in the 
Somosierra.” 

“ Ay, there is no doubt he is hereabouts,” observed the host, 
with a sly look. “ But don’t make too sure of catching him, 
captain. El Cortejo is far too cunning to allow himself to be 
trapped.” 

What will you say if I bring him here to-morrow night, 

atron?” remarked Lieutenant Réque, laughing, and slapping the 
Prost on the shoulder. 

“T shall say you are a brave man, lieutenant,” replied the host. 
“ But you won't do it.” 

“ Por las brazas de San Anton! but I will,” cried Réque. 

“ Nay, if you swear it, I will believe you,” said the host. 

“] have changed my mind, captain, and will avail myself of 
your escort,” said Charles. 

“JT do not press my services, sefior,” replied Mendez, “but I 
think you will be safer with me. You may chance to meet El 
Cortejo. He has spies in the village—perhaps in this very posada 
—and may be on the look-out for you. You start betimes to- 
morrow, I suppose?” 

“ Soon after six,” returned Charles, 

“ Buen! my men shall be ready.” 

Meanwhile, supper had been set upon the table by a mozo, con- 
sisting of an olla podrida, flanked by a dish of garbanzos and bacon, 
an estofado of veal, fried sausages, chickens and rice, and a Mon- 
tanches ham. 

To these viands the travellers did ample justice, and before they 
rose from table they contrived, with the aid of Mendez and Réque, 
both of whom proved boon companions, to demolish a considerable 
number of flasks of delicious val-de-pefias—a wine which, the 


host stoutly asserted, never harmed any man, drink as much of it 
as he might. 
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/ 

“T shall not put thy assertion to the test, worthy host,” said © 
Charles, as he prepared to seek his chamber, while his companions 
followed his example. 

“‘ Buenas néches, sefiores!” cried Captain Mendez, with a laugh. 
“Lieutenant Réque and I are going to have another bottle. Don’t 
let any thoughts of El Cortejo disturb your slumbers.” 

Next morning, as Charles looked forth from his chamber window, 
he perceived a dozen men drawn up in the mee ap 

he prince thought they did not look much like archers, but 
then he was not familiar with the accoutrements of the Spanish 
soldiery. The troopers he looked upon were wrapped in long 
russet cloaks, and wore sombreros, and each man had a trabuco 
slung to his saddle-bow. Moreover, as one of them dismounted, 
Charles perceived that he had pistols in his belt. They were 
mounted on mules, but had in charge a couple of horses, ready 
saddled and bridled, which evidently belonged to their leaders. 

On descending to the comedor, the prince found Captain Mendez 
and Roque, and their frank and well-bred manner dissipated any 
suspicions which the appearance of the arquebuzeros had inspired. 

“You will find my men badly equipped, sefior,” said Mendez. 
“ But they are all brave fellows, and have seen good service.” 

By this time the rest of the party had assembled. Chocolate 
was then served by the mozo, and while Charles and the others were 
partaking of it, Captain Mendez said to his lieutenant, 

“Let six of the men ride on slowly in advance, The others 
can follow us.” 

Réque went out at once to issue the order, and presently a 
trampling in the court announced that the troopers were setting 
out. 

Shortly after the departure of the advanced guard, Charles and 
his companions proceeded to the court-yard, where they found their 
horses and mules in readiness for them. Captain Mendez was in 
raptures at the sight of the two barbs. 

“Tam ajudge of horses, sefior,’ he said to Charles, “and I 
vow to Heaven I never saw anything like these barbs. They are 
perfect beauties. I am not rich enough to offer to buy one of them, 
as I know it to be worth three hundred doubloons, but I envy you 
the — of such a treasure.” 

“Were you to offer me a thousand doubloons I could not sell 
you this barb, captain,” cried Charles, as he vaulted into the saddle. 
“It was given me by the Duke de Cea.” 

“The duke must have a high regard for you, sefior,” remarked 
Mendez. “Your barb came from the same nobleman, I presume, 
sefior?” he added to Buckingham. 

Buckingham replied in the affirmative, and patted the arching 
neck of the fiery little animal. 

“Cielo! what it is to be a duke!” exclaimed Mendez. 
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Shortly afterwards, the whole party having mounted, the caval- 
cade quitted the venta, and began to ascend the cordillera. 

About a quarter of a league ahead, the advanced guard might be 
seen climbing the rugged mountain-side. Captain Mendez rode be- 
side Charles and Buckingham. Then came Graham, with Cottington 
and Porter. ‘These were followed by the postilions, while Lieu- 
tenant Rdque, with the rest of the archers, ae up the rear. 

In this way the troop, which, from its increased numbers, 
presented a very formidable appearance, proceeded for more 
than an hour. By this time they had mounted to a consider- 
able height, though they still seemed far from the summit of 
the sierra. The road was now hemmed in by rocks, and in 
many places seemed well fitted for a robber ambuscade. All at 
once, Gharles, who a few moments before had been watching their 

rogress, lost sight of the advanced guard, and asked Mendez what 
had become of them. The captain could not tell, but proposed to 
ride on quickly and ascertain, and invited Charles and Bucking- 
ham to accompany him. They complied, and the trio soon left the 
rest of the cavalcade at a considerable distance behind. Still 
nothing could be seen of the archers, nor was any answer returned 
to the repeated shouts of Captain Mendez. 

“What the plague can have happened to them?” he cried. 
“They cannot have been captured by El Cortejo. Where the 
devil are you?” he vociferated. 

“ Here, captain,” responded a voice from behind a rock close 
beside them. 

“Soh! I have found you at last. "Tis well! Show yourselves 
instantly!” cried Mendez. 

At this injunction, and as if they had been waiting for a signal, 
the six arquebuzeros suddenly dashed from behind the rock, and 
with fierce imprecations and threats surrounded the prince and 
Buckingham, and presenting their trabucos at their heads, threat- 
ened to shoot them: if they offered resistance. So far from at- 
tempting to check this movement, Captain Mendez drew aside to 
facilitate its accomplishment. 

“ Ha, villain!” exclaimed Charles, drawing a pistol and level- 
ling it at Mendez, “ thou hast duped us. But thou shalt pay for 
thy treachery with life.” 

So saying, he pulled the trigger, but no report followed. 

Buckingham likewise tried to fire, but both his pistols snapped. 

Mendez laughed loudly and derisively. 

“Your pistols have been unloaded, sefiores,” he said. ‘ They 
will neither harm me nor my men. You are completely in my 
power. Possibly you guess who I am.” 

“T know you to be a robber,” rejoined Charles. 

“Tam El Cortejo, sefiores,” replied the captain, bowing. 

After a moment’s pause, to allow the announcement to pro- 
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duce due effect, he added, “No harm shall be done you—un- 
less you resist; and in that case you will only have yourselves to 
blame. I have fallen in love with these charming barbs. You 
shall give them to me. Do so, and I promise you—palabra de 
honor, sefiores—that none of your effects shall be touched, and 

- that neither you nor your companions shall be molested.” 

“ What if we refuse?” demanded Charles, sternly. 

“Tn that case,” rejoined El Cortejo, changing his tone to one of 
menace, “I shall still have the barbs, and shall leave my men to 
deal with you as they think fit, and help themselves to the contents 
of your alférjas.” 

“ We had best accept the rascal’s proposition, and give him the 


barbs,” observed Buckingham to the prince. “ We are caught in 
a tra 


“ eon beg you to decide speedily, sefiores,” said El Cortejo. 


“Tf-you allow the rest of your party to come up, I shall not be 
able to prevent a conflict, and the result will be disastrous to you, 
for all your fire-arms have been cared for. Will you give me the 
barbs, or must I take them?” 

“ Nay, thou shalt have them,” cried Buckingham. “ And may 
the devil give thee joy of thy bargain! It cannot be helped. 
Resistance would be idle,” he added, in an under tone, to Charles, 
who seemed unwilling to comply. 

“ You are right,” murmured the prince; “ but it is vexatious to 
be thus outwitted.” 

“Better part with the barbs than with our saddle-bags, and, 
mayhap, with our lives,” returned Buckingham. “The knave has 

ot us in his clutches. ‘There is no escape.” 

“Ts the bargain concluded, sefiores?” demanded El Cortejo, 
who had been watching them narrowly. 

“ T have already said so,” rejoined 

“ A word more, and I have done,” returned El Cortejo. “In 
half an hour we shall reach the summit of the mountain. Just 
before entering the village of Somosierra, there is a little chapel, 
dedicated to Nuestra Sefiora de las Nieves. Arrived there, you 
shall both dismount, and deliver me the barbs. Pledge me your 
word to do this, and no harm shall befal you.” 

Charles and Buckingham gave the required promise. 

On this, El Cortejo ordered his men to lower their trabucos and 
fall back, and the injunction was instantly obeyed. 

" Now, sefiores, [ musi beg you to ride on with me,” he 
said. 

As there was no help for it, the prince and Buckingham obeyed. 
The brigands followed, so as to cut off all communication between 
those in front and their friends. At last, after a toilsome ride of 
half an hour’s duration, the summit of the mountain was attained, 
and ere long the miserable and bleak-looking village of Somosierra 
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came in sight. At the outskirts of the village stood the little 
chapel mentioned by the robber chief. 

On reaching this structure, El Cortejo came to a halt. Where- 
upon, without a word being said to them, the prince and Bucking- 
ham dismounted, and gave him their bridles. 

“You are men of honour, sefiores,” he remarked, courteously. 
“T really am sorry to deprive you of these charming animals. I 
should be sorry, also, that you should think I had treated you 
unhandsomely. Such conduct is inconsistent with the character I 
try to sustain. I therefore offer you, in return for the barbs, my 
own horse and that of my lieutenant. They are not bad hackneys, 
and at all events are preferable to mules.” 

Though sorely annoyed, the prince and Buckingham could not 
help laughing at the proposition, and accepted it. 

5 ta as El Cortejo had dismounted, and was in the act of deliver- 
ing his horse to Charles, Graham rode up, and as he stared in 
astonishment at what was taking place, Buckingham said to him, 

“Don Carlos and myself have just made an exchange with Cap- 
tain Mendez, and have given him our barbs for his horses.” 

“ The deuce you have!” exclaimed Graham, in dismay. “What 
on earth can have induced you to make such an arrangement? 
The captain is robbing you.” : 

“Tm sure your friends won’t say so, sefior,’ remarked El 
Cortejo, with a laugh. 

-“No, no, we are perfectly content. Indeed, we esteem our- 


selves gainers by the transaction,” said Charles, as he sprang on 
the back of the horse ceded to him by the robber chief. 

The next moment, Lieutenant Rdque joined the group, and 
at a word from El Cortejo surrendered his horse to a 


and took possession of the barb. Cottington and Endymion 
looked completely puzzled, but made no remark. 

As soon as El] Cortejo had mounted the beautiful barb con- 
signed to him, he said to the prince and Buckingham, 

“ You will not need my escort farther, sefiores. There are no 
robbers on the other side of the Somosierra. A pleasant journey 


” 


orter 


by Réque, rode back the way he had come. 

“ Deuce take me if I can understand it!” mentally ejaculated 
Graham, as he followed the prince and Buckingham towards the 
venta. “ But I half suspect that the rascal who has just left us is 
El Cortejo.” 
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S, 7 he himself at the head of his band, : attended 
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Sixteen years have elapsed since the French last gave themselves a 
ruler. Napoleon III. has now reigned a year longer than the first 
Napoleon did, from the consulate to the abdication at Fontainebleau ; just 
as long as the Bourbons before their entrance into and exit from France, 
and only two years less than the duration of the Monarchy of July. 
Sixteen years are but a small interval in the history of a nation, but have 
hitherto been the usual chronological pause between one revolution and 
the next. During that period Europe, both as spectator and sufferer, 
has been repeatedly compelled to alter its opinion about the most re- 
markable man of our age, and we cannot yet say that any settled opinion 
has been formed. We can all remember hee the citizen Louis Napoleon 
mounted the republican tribune, in order to remove the objections to his 
election, but the event at the time attracted so little attention, that he 
might have said of himself, in the (slightly altered) words of his favourite, 
Julius Cxsar: “I came, I saw, I disappeared.” Equally fresh in our 
memory is it how his competition for the presidential dignity, in 1848, at 
first produced a feeling of amusement, and was only defended by one 
journal and one author, Emile Girardin, of whom, however, clear-sighted 
men declared, before the result was known, that he knew better than any 
one the instincts of the French people. 

When the result of the election was announced, only one voice pre- 
vailed outside of the so-called unnatural frontiers of France that universal 
suffrage had given itself a certificate of incompetency. The elect of five 
millions could appeal to nothing, save that he was the nephew of his uncle, 
and many forgot themselves so far as to assert that he was only nephew 
after the Roman principle: ‘ Pater est quem juste nuptie demonstrant.”’ 
Moreover, he was only known as the author of two political farces, which 
were performed at Strasburg and Boulogne—youthful failures, for which 
the French nation had forgiven him, in consideration of more than ten 
years of admirable obscurity. He was a new man, unstained by legi- 
timism, citizen monarchy, and February mistakes. A sponge was re- 
quired to wipe away the party names of the last thirty years, and the 
elect wonderfully responded to the anticipations formed. At the outset, 
too, this sponge enjoyed to no slight extent the favour of reactionary 
Europe, for his election was a blow at the republican form of government 
—a sign of penance on the part of the French nation for the errors into 
which they had been led by the perusal of Lamartine’s Girondists. This 
neighbour appeared the most harmless of all: the good people noticed 
nothing, although the first step of the new man was the landing of troops 
at Civita Vecchia and the occupation of Rome. No one recognised the 
lion by this claw, and noisy applause followed the coup d’état from all the 
reactionary regions of Europe, while the new ruler of France began to 
grow dangerous to the democratic party, and was regarded as an oath- 
breaker and daring gambler, who could only cover the debit against him 
by a Catilinarian deed of desperation. Statesmen, however, who set a 
great value on their fine political scent, declared that at that time they 
noticed a different perfume about the man. It was the period of the sen- 
timental deceptions, when a Monk was scented behind him, and Guizot set 
himself zealously to work in studying the historical transition of England 
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from the so-called republic to the second monarchy of the Stuarts. 
Guizot’s book pone 3 in the windows just at the time when the elect of 
five millions had himself chosen as emperor by eight millions. Diplo- 
matic Europe had been so long accustomed to call him Louis, that it was 
almost forgotten that he bore the name of Napoleon as well. The terror 
of a new Bonapartism produced an icy shudder in the eastern states of 
Europe; but no sooner had the new emperor denied the heroic character 
of the empire (l’empire c’est la paix) in the presence of a public that 
dealt in raw and refined sugar, than the ery of “ Paix! paix!” rang out 
from all the cities of the continent. Then came the confiscation of the 
Orléans family estates; the time when the Emperor Nicholas called the 
millionaire of universal suffrage “‘ mon bon ami,” and when a marriage 
with the Princess Vasa was very cleverly evaded. The barometer, how- 
ever, stood at set fair, so long as Drouyn de Lhuys held the key of the 
foreign portfolio. It was not till the autumn of 1853, the period of the 
Vienna conferences, that the horizon began to grow clouded, and in the 
next year French troops landed in the Crimea. The pleasant years of 
imperial peace were consequently at an end, but it seemed as if the new 
empire intended to begin at the point where the old one began to decline 
—thatis to say, in the horrible climate of Russia. Russians and friends of 
Russia managed very cleverly to persuade Europe, during the whole of 
1855, that Sebastopol would not fall, but would trip up other people. But 
first fell the bon ami of the “ Deux Décembre,” through grief that the 
Russian winter had not buried the audacious assailants of the holy Rus- 
sian land beneath a fathom-deep white and cold winding-sheet, while, on 
the other hand, the snow-storms of the southern steppes swallowed up the 
divisions en route to defend the Cimmerian peninsula. 

Sebastopol fell. Paris witnessed a congress, and Europe found a master. 
Up to this time the creator of universal suffrage had been regarded as a 
daring dicer, who laughed at oaths, and had always been lucky; but now 
he obtained credit as a statesman, and people talked of the wisdom of this 
emperor. The prophets of the daily press had declared beforehand that 
the alliance of the two naval powers—the English and French—was an 
unnatural creation a centaur or a mermaid: half horse, half man, half 
woman, half fish, and that it would not last up to the approaches to the 
first parallel in front of Sebastopol. And yet this alliance lasted beyond 
Sebastopol, up to the walls of Sebastopol; and though it is now inter- 
rupted, more annoyance is felt about it in England than in France. The 
man in Paris had succeeded in standing in the same line with the red- 
coats who defeated his uncle at Waterloo, and even more, he had utterly 
dissolved the Holy Alliance, attracted Russia to his side, and gradually 
deprived Austria of all her allies. 

Now he was master of the situation ; but in Vienna not a soul foresaw 
danger, although the barometer still remained low. Thouvenel held the 
Foreign-office: this indicated a storm, and the Austrians might have re- 
membered the coup d’état, when no one could forebode on the first of 
December what was prepared for the second. Those persons who under- 
stood warnings had enough of them. At the congress of Paris, Cavour 
was rewarded for his assistance in the Crimea by being allowed to append 
a memoir about the national grievances of Italy ; then followed Orsini’s 
warning to the crowned ex-carbonaro, and on the warnings in front of 
VOL. LVII. s 
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the Grand Opéra the conferences at Plombiéres, whose waters are said to 
issue from the crevices of a still smouldering volcano. 

Europe, and Austria least of all, had in reality no great cause to be 
surprised at the words addressed to the Austrian envoy on the memorable 
New Year’s-day of 1859, on hearing which, so it was said at the time, 
the Nuncio’s face turned pale. The man who had been by turns ridiculed, 
flattered, offended, and praised, now became hated and feared. In tlie 
same way as he had Decembrised the republic out of France, he now 
seemed to threaten the treaties of Vienna, the principalities of Europe, 
and the peaceful sale of coloured maps. But his enemies miscalculated 
as much as his friends did. Just as the axiom about the peacefulness of 
the empire did not prevent him from beginning two continental wars in 
succession, so the announcement of an Italy free to the Adriatic did not 
restrain him from concluding peace on the Adige (which, by-the-by, 
hydrographically belongs to the Adriatic), and still less did he feel him- 
self bound by his statement that France only wages war for an idea, for 
he pocketed Savoy and Nice as a compensation. With this acceptance of 
territory he also came in for the thorough suspicion of all Europe. Every 
one had a feeling of insecurity ; peace seemed to be only a drawing of a 
deep breath prior to the next stroke, and the only thing people had to 
argue about was, whose turn would come next. The timid people who 
fancied themselves drowning, did not cling to a straw, but to a log of 
rotten wood. At that time the journalistic sagacity was admired which 
calculated with astronomical certainty the future bankruptcy of the em- 
pire, although the prosperity of France, measured by her commerce and 
power of enduring taxation, has proportionately grown more rapidly than 
the figures in the ledger of the public debt. 

But an event happened which no one at that time dared to hope; 
instead of a change in the map of Europe, there ensued a peace of five 
years, and this peace was only once seriously menaced by the insurrection 
of the Poles in 1863. It has not yet been shown in the proper light how 
greatly the course of Napoleonic policy was disturbed by this event, and 
in what a difficult position the Paris cabinet was placed at the time. The 
greatest diplomatic masterpiece of Napoleon III., ina French sense, was 
the entire dissolution of the Holy Alliance, and the attraction of Russia to 
the side of France. It was a repetition of that estimable alliance between 
Napoleon I. and Alexander I., after the meeting at Erfurt; and the 
Polish insurrection proved that the repetition was only a pretended alli- 
ance. The empire, as the creation of a popular vote, stood in the closest 
connexion with all the national movements in Europe, and in opposition 
to the historic state-rights of inherited and acquired property. The Na- 
poleonic policy could not deny the justice of the Polish movement, and 
was compelled, by its diplomatic relations to Russia, to ignore it. So 
soon as the threads broke, which had been broken at the last peace con- 
gress between Paris and Petersburg, the so-called Holy Alliance, which is 
based on the partition of Poland, must spring into life again. Thus, the 
emperor felt the necessity of either denying his principles, or destroying 
his best diplomatic creation. We cannot exactly say that the emperor 
made a brilliant escape from this trap. In order to save appearances, the 
Poles were drawn deeper into their misery by officious outpourings of 
sympathy, but the Russians were not impeded in putting down the move- 
ment; and, finally, M. Thouvenel, who represents the connexion with all 
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the dangerous elements in Europe, was compelled to leave the stage, and 
Drouyn de Lhuys re-opened the pleasant relations with the Eastern courts 
On the outbreak of the Danish war all eyes were turned most anxiously 
to the Parisian sky, in order to see what sort of face the moon there was 
cutting at all these matters. Historical tradition would have induced 
the French cabinet into an armed protectorate of Denmark, for that state 
was an old ally of France. But the exact opposite happened; France 
looked on, while England, who, in later history, has treated and ill- 
treated Denmark as an enemy, took all possible trouble to intimidate 
Germany by threats, and urge the Danes on to daring. Germany owes 
the decided neutral conduct of France to many various causes. In the 
first place, Napoleon III. intended to give the British cabinet a lesson, 
not only because it had dragged him into the Mexican adve.jture, and 
then shabbily deserted him, but also because so cold and dry an answer 
had been sent to the invitation to a congress at Paris. Probably, too, it 
was hoped in Paris that the principle of national election would unex- 
pectedly gain a victory beyond the Eider, and that Austria might be 
drawn into a political blunder by the force of events. Finally, owing to 
the excitement prevailing in Germany, it was dangerous even for France 
to blow up the coals. The spectacle of an armed alliance between 
Austria and Prussia was surprising, and, indeed, so overpowering, that 
not one of the great powers ventured to interfere on behalf of Denmark. 
The Danish war, however, must necessarily render Napoleon III. un- 
comfortable. He had habituated the French to act as arbitrators in all 
European and non-European affairs, and, for the first time, it now hap- 
pened that France did not expend a single cartridge in an important 
collision, and that all eyes were not turned to France, but to a remote 
northern peninsula. It is a law of Napoleonic existence to occupy the 
minds of the French and display France in action. Hence the political 
season had scarce commenced last year, ere Europe was pat by the 
new treaty for the evacuation of Rome. The immediate object of this 
measure has been perfectly attained. Every one was in expectation of a 
new Napoleonic enigma. Those who attached importance to the fact of 
Florence being raised to be the capital of Italy, must see in the treaty an 
abdication of the claim to Rome. Those, on the other hand, who merely 
thought of the departure of the French, already saw an insurrection 
break out in Rome, the Pope expelled, and the incorporation of the 
Eternal City announced beforehand. Equally justified, however, was 
the conjecture, that the treaty was only a stop-gap to amuse the French 
newspaper readers. The removal of the French troops was promised 
within two years, and under circumstances favourable to the Papal See. 
To promise a thing conditionally two years hence was as good as no 
promise, for in the space of two years the political situation of Europe 
will have so entirely changed, that the treaty will have become highly 
valuable waste paper by the time it is to be carried out. The German 
princes determined, in September, 1863, to convene an Imperial Diet by 
May, 1864, at the latest. When May arrived, not one voice was raised 
in remembrance of the Diet. Eight months had sufficed to bury the 
September resolution under general silence. If, then, a resolution which « 
was arrived at only eight months previously among countrymen and allies 
could not be carried out, of what value are promises for two years between 
strange, we may almost say estranged, states? 
s2 
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And yet this state treaty is admirably adapted to introduce fresh 
uarrels, It is, and of this there can be no doubt, an attempt to carry 
eer the congress, which proved a failure. People talk about a re- 
conciliation between actual Italy and the States of the Church, they 
wish to restore peaceful relations between Austria and Italy, by recogni- 
tion of the past on one side, and the surrender of a greater future on the 
other. ‘“ Europe,’’ Napoleon III. says justly, “is still in a state of 
tension, which threatens the peace of the world and destroys prosperity.” 
The best place to remove that tension would be Paris, and France, or the 
present Ego of the French state, the most suitable arbitrator. We are 
willing to allow that the affair could be arranged amicably, and by the 
reduction of the armaments ; but everybody knows just as well, that a 
man who wishes to produce a wrangle need only make an attempt to 
reconcile hearty enemies. ‘The Roman See would also be placed in the 
awkward situation of either giving validity to a robbery, or of taking on 
itself the reproach of relentlessness. Austria, on the other hand, would 
be compelled to recognise the new law of nations, to grant the Venetians 
a constitution, and, with this constitution, opportunity for expressing the 
national wishes, and must do this in the face of the Hungarian claims and 
the clouded state of affairs in her own empire. Thus, then, the recently 
introduced complication, which was to give Europe peace, has great re- 
semblance with the situation in 1857 and 1858, when the occupation of 
the Italian duchies and Ancona by Austrian troops was declared to be 
menacing to the peace of Europe, and Austria merely had the choice be- 
tween two evils: either to give the signal for revolt by recalling her 
troops, or by remaining to give her enemies a pretext for armament. 
The second empire, in the mean while, has gone through a fresh trial in 
its interior, and has proved more permanent than was believed. The 
leading Orleanists have entered the legislative body and taken the 
oath of allegiance. The opposition is not very numerous, but its power 
lurks in its oratory. It is an old and well known fact that anything 
existent can be attacked with much greater success and applause than it 
can be defended. The best method of destroying the French taste for 
rhetorical spectacles lay in the circumstance that by law the debates 
must not be printed in extracts, but at full length. Such reports are not 
sufficiently profitable for the independent journals, and only harmless 
people read the Moniteur. The future constitution of France will 
depend on M. Thiers and his supporters being able to re-arouse under 
this dry form the French liking for a rhetorical treatment of political 
questions. If the French begin once more to read the debates with 
eagerness, l’appétit viendra en mangeant. 

Up to the present time no signs of a return of this appetite are to be 
seen. The imperialist majority in the legislative body is so overpower- 
ingly large, that little Thiers, with his best speeches, only produces an 
impression corresponding with his size. The oppressive majority in the 
legislative body cannot possibly be a result of the ease with which uni- 
versal suffrage allows itself to be ruled by prefects’ tricks and an army of 
officials of low and the lowest grades. This lever is only employed in 
doubtful elections, and when such a doubtful election is decided by such 
means, we hear of it through the row made by the opposition papers. 
The riddle realises that most of the elections, or nine-tenths at least, are 
not at all doubtful, and that the universal electors run blindly to vote for 
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the government man. A vast majority of the French voters must, con- 
sequently, still share the conviction that a constitutional monarchy is of 
no use for their prosperity, and that the preservation of society can only 
be effected by a government which exactly resembles, though differing in 
title and aims, that existing in the Federal States of the Union. In the 
United States a president governs for four years. He is not responsible 
to a chamber of legislators, but only to the electing nation, which can 
punish him by passing him over at the next election. The United 
States, consequently, are not constitutionally governed, but the form of 
government is a revocable despotism. It is precisely so in the empire of 
universal suffrage, with this difference, that the latter would like to be 
regarded as hereditary, and that the revocation does not happen at the 
expiration of a certain time, but at the next opportunity for a revolution. 
It was notoriously terror of what is called the red spectre that drove the 
electoral sovereigns in crowds to the ballot-boxes of Bonapartism. We 
might fancy that this fear of a spectre would be eventually overpowered. 
Last year, however, showed us that this red spectre was no spectre at all, 
but a thing of flesh and bone, with hands and feet, and with many, sadly 
too many, heads. 

In March of last year there was a trial at Aix and Montpellier between 
Roux, a coachman, and a millionnaire of the name of Armand. Just as 
on the French stage virtue and magnanimity are only found in civil 
misery, only under the blue blouse, or among washerwomen, while, on 
the other hand, moral corruption and crime infallibly walk on Brussels 
carpets and warm themselves at marble chimneys, so the public in this 
legal spectacle took the part of the servant against the master, ill treated 
witnesses, and even compelled the judge and the court to find the mil- 
lionnaire suspicious in the style of the Socialist romances, merely because 
his fortune was expressed by seven figures. If we rightly understand 
this remarkable symptom, it will be found to throw a lurid light on the 
condition of French society. The hatred the proletaires feel for inherited 
or acquired property is as intense in France now as it was in 1848 or 
before ; a powerful pressure is alone able to keep down this horrid force, 
and this pressure can only be exerted by a revocable despotism—or irre- 
vocable, in the sense of hereditary imperialism. 

With all this the Stock Exchange fourishes, but what does not flourish 
is the intellectual progress of the nation. It is remarkable how greatly 
the productive power of the French in the arts and sciences has decreased, 
especially in the learned branches. Formerly they were the rulers nearly 
everywhere, while at the present day a lustre only surrounds a few older 
names, and threatens to expire with them. In physics and chemistry, in 
geology and geography, in astronomy, fn all of which branches the 
French were the sole arbitrators and final judges thirty or forty years 
ago, everything has become silent and more silent. To the same extent 
there is a lack of prominent historians, of distinguished archeologists 
and philologists, in the modern grand style. Even the Oriental sciences, 
which have been fostered at a considerable public expenditure, are not 
studied with the same successful results as they were twenty, or even ten 
years ago. France has latterly only attracted European attention by one 
book, and, significantly enough, it was Renan’s “ Life of Jesus,” which 
could be purchased for one franc and a half at the shop of Michel Lévy. 
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THE LAST DAYS OF CHARLES ALBERT: 
EX-KING OF SARDINIA, 


Cares ALBERT, once the observed of all observers, the monarch of 
a fine kingdom, the leader of a conquering army, the man who was looked 
up to as the saviour of Italy, the avenger of his country’s wrongs, ina few 
» nn months lay on his death-bed, an exile in a foreign land, a simple 
citizen, forgotten and unknown. He breathed his last in the city of 
Oporto, where I resided. Although when he was flushed with victory, 
and there appeared every probability of his being able to drive back 
the Austrians beyond the snowy boundaries of fair Italy, I mistrusted 
the man, his motives, and his aims, however much I felt interested in the 
cause he had espoused, yet when I beheld him shorn of his power, heart- 
broken, and dying, I could not but sympathise with his misfortunes, 
though I felt that he deserved his untimely fate. 

Carlo Alberto, Prince of Carignano, was born October 2, a.p. 1798, 
and he married Teresa, a daughter of the Archduke Ferdinand of Tus- 
cany, September 27, a.p. 1817. On the death of Carlo Felice, King of 
Sardinia, April 27, 1831, without issue, he succeeded to the throne by 
right of his ancestor, Tomaso Francesco, Prince of Carignano, a son of 
Carlo Emanuele I., Duke of Savoy. Since the separation of the Carig- 


-nano branch of the House of Savoy from their common ancestor, Carlo 


Emanuele I., in 1585, there had been no connexion between the families, 
and the princes of Carignano remained unknown and unnoticed till an 
heir to the crown was required, on the extinction of the males of the elder 
line, and it was then necessary to ascend five generations and descend to 
the monarch of whom we are now writing. 

Charles Albert never appears to have gained entirely the love and con- 
fidence of the people over whom he was called to govern. From the first 
they mistrusted him. At the beginning of his reign, following the 
example of his predecessors, he submitted to the baneful influence of the 
Jesuits, confiding the education of the people into their hands, and also 
showed a disposition to yield implicit obedience to the dictates of Austria. 
Liberal opinions had, however, gained very considerable ground among 
the Sardinians. They hated the Austrians as tyrants, and the Jesuits as 
supporters of tyranny, and as the king was neither a bigot nor a despot 
by inclination, he soon discovered that if he would continue to reign in 

ace he must become a constitutional monarch, and emancipate himself 
ane the thraldom of that order which had so often proved the bane of 
his predecessors. He adopted™%he only course open for him: he banished 
the Jesuits, and declared himself anxious to grant free institutions to his 
people. From that moment the Italians began to look up to him as their 
leader in the long anticipated attempt to throw off the Austrian yoke. 
Charles Albert’s talents were not sufficiently great for the task which had 
been imposed on him. He was brave in the extreme, and daring at times, 
but irresolute at others. He was ambitious, and loved power ; and though 
anxious for the welfare of his people, he would not suffer dictation, and 
would have sacrificed their liberties rather than have yielded to their de- 
mands. Though no one has given him credit for being a disinterested patriot, 
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there can be no doubt that at every risk to himself he was anxious to drive 
the Austrians to the cold side of the Alps, and to become liberator of Lom- 
bardy, or still more willingly, lord of all Italy. Had he possessed pru- 
dence and foresight, patience and judgment equal to his courage, one or 
other of these he might possibly have been. He was at the head of a 
compact empire. His nobility, as a body, were brave, fond of a military 
life, but less excitable than those of other Italian states. Excellent officers, 
eminent lawyers, and political economists, are not wanting ; enterprise and 
activity are quartered in the escutcheon of the Ligurian coasts. I quote 
from a very talented writer on Sardinia: “ Piedmont, by its position, 
might be the sword and shield of Italian independence. It is the only 
state with a good military organisation; her population, now amounting 
to five millions, is rapidly increasing ; her arsenals are richly stored, 600 
pieces of heavy artillery, 400,000 muskets, 6000 cavalry, 51,000 infantry, 
and a reserve of 85,000 men; a fleet of four ships of the line, five frigates, 
and sixty small vessels, are available at the call of the sovereign. She 
has no debts, and her finances are managed with an intelligent economy.” 
Such was the condition of Sardinia, and such her armament, when Charles 
Albert commenced the fatal struggle for Italian independence, On the 
8th of February, 1848, the king gave his subjects a new constitution, far 
too liberal to be palatable to the Austrian government, and which was 
almost in itself an equivalent to a declaration of war, and yet hitherto so 
shrewdly and skilfully had the Italians managed their proceedings, that 
no ground had been afforded the enemy for unsheathing his sword. The 
Parisian revolution of February broke asunder the bonds of prudence 
which had hitherto restrained them. ‘The Lombards rose, threw off the 
yoke which had so long oppressed them, and the army of Radetzky was 
routed and scattered. Had the King of Sardinia wished to stand aloof, 
his own subjects would have forced him on. He entered the field with 
an army of sixty thousand men, and rapidly advanced on the retreating 
Austrians. Marshal Radetzky himself, with the garrison of Milan, after 
two days of hard fighting with the inhabitants, was compelled to retire 
to Crema, where he determined to concentrate his force and establish a 
new base of operations and resources. 

Venice followed the example set by Milan, the Austrians were driven 
out, and a provisional government was formed. An army of Tuscans and 
auxiliaries from the Papal States marched northward to aid the patriot 
cause, but they were of little or no assistance to it, although the latter, 
- when brought in contact with the enemy, fought bravely. Charles Albert 
fought his first battle on the 8th of April, when he forced the Austrian 
lines on the Mincio in three places, and crossing the Adige at Pontone, took 
up a position to the northof Verona. On the 6thof May, Marshal Radetzky, 
being reinforced with sixteen thousand men, under General Nugent, 
a severe engagement took place before the walls of that city. The battle, 
which was sustained with the greatest bravery on both sides, lasted from 
nine in the morning till nine in the evening, though without any great 
result. The Piedmontese army retired to its position on the hills above 
Verona. The king next attacked Peschiera and Rivoli, both of which 
places he took, after some severe fighting. At the beginning of July the 
line of his army extended for about thirty miles, from Mantua on the 
right, to Rivoli on the left. Much valuable time, however, was lost before 
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Mantua, a place of impregnable strength, and where his troops suffered 
not only from the enemy, but from the pestilential exhalations arising from 
a walle in the neighbourhood of the city. 

On the 22nd of July a successful attack was made by the Austrians 
on the Sardinian lines near Rivoli ; this was followed up on the 24th and 
25th with other attacks, also successful, though, on the 26th, Charles 
Albert, after a gallant action at Somma Campagna, nearly retrieved his 
position, and the result was still doubtful, when the Austrians were re- 
inforced by a body of twenty thousand men, and his right flank was 
turned, The king’s troops behaved with the greatest bravery, but 
they were ill supported by the Roman and Tuscan auxiliaries, and the 
enemy were completely victorious. On the following morning he there- 
fore prepared to cross the Mincio, but the Austrians had taken up a 
positior. so as to intercept his march. Thus he was compelled to fight 
another battle, the result of which, fortunately for him, being successful, 
he was able to continue his retreat. On the 3rd of August he entered 
Milan with his fugitive army, where he wished to make a stand; but not 
receiving the cordial encouragement he expected from the inhabitants, 
he continued his retreat to his own country, and, on the 6th, the city was 
occupied by the Austrians. On the 10th he issued a proclamation to 
the people of his kingdom, calling on them to persevere, and explaining 
the cause of his reverses. In it occur the following passages: “ The 
enemy increased; my army was almost alone in the struggle. The want 
of provisions forced us to abandon the positions we had conquered. With 
my army I had retired to the defence of Milan; but harassed by long 
fatigues, it could not resist a new battle-field. The interior defence of 
the town could not be sustained. Money, provisions, and ammunition 
were wanting. The courage of the citizens might, perhaps, have resisted 
for some days, but only to bury us under the ruins, not to conquer the 
enemy. Italy has not yet shown to the world that she can conquer 
alone. People of the kingdom, show yourselves strong in misfortune. 
Employ the free institutions which have arisen among you. Repose con- 
fidence in yourking. The cause of Italian independence is not yet lost.” 

Emissaries were now despatched to the governments of England and 
France, who offered a joint mediation between the Emperor of Austria 
and his revolted subjects, and an armistice was agreed on, which lasted 
till the end of the year. By it the towns and munitions of war which 
had been captured were restored to the Austrians, and the frontier of 
their respective states was fixed on as the line of demarcation between 
both armies, the king being compelled to withdraw his troops from 
Venice, Modena, Parma, and the city of Placentia; in fact, to draw in 
his horns in every direction, and to attend solely to the internal affairs 
of “a own kingdom. Happy for him and his people had he continued 
to do so. 

The object of Austria was, of course, to diplomatise, to gain time to 
concentrate her forces, while, if Italy was to free herself entirely from 
the yoke which had so long kept down her energies, now or’ never was 
the time when all the states and all parties should have united to strike a 
blow for liberty. I write for the time with the feelings-of an Italian— 
of a friend of Charles Albert’s. It is very well for English politicians 
who are unacquainted with the character and mode of thought of the 
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Italians, to say that they had no business to revolt—that they have been 
governed for so many centuries by Austria—that they are her subjects, 
and deserve the fate of rebels against lawful authority—and that, as Italy 
is peopled by different races, so it is folly for the Italians to talk of form- 
ing one great and powerful kingdom. The Italians, who are surely the 
best judges of their own affairs, think differently. They hate the 
Austrians—all ranks, all classes, have always disliked them. They con- 
sider that they have one common language, the same religion, habits, 
customs, mode of thinking; that their country is geographically one, 
and they see no reason why they should not have the same government, 
and be allowed to govern themselves. I do not say that this would con- 
tribute to the happiness of the people, or that the different states would 
submit to one government, or that there are men in Italy fit to overcome 
the difficulties they would assuredly meet with, but, at the same time, I 
cannot blame the Italians for conceiving the idea, or for wishing to 
realise it, much less would I revile them or rejoice in their discomfiture. 
We have brought down the history of Charles Albert to the end of 1848. 
After his retreat the dissensions in his cabinet every day increased, and 
the influence of the ultra-Liberal party gained proportionate strength. 
His friends and supporters were maligned; the demagogues gained 
power; the army itself became disorganised ; the king was accused of 
falsehood and treachery to the cause he had espoused—all his acts were 
suspected, and, at last, he saw that he must lose his throne, and probably 
his life, or again plunge into war with Austria, and triumph. 

The Abbé Gioberti, who had come into power at the head of a Liberal 
ministry, was anxious for war, provided he could bring together the 
scattered links of the long projected Italian confederacy; and it is said 
that he proposed an alliance with Naples for that object, undertaking to 
put down republicanism in Central Italy, and to restore the Pope and the 
Grand-Duke; but Naples was by that time too much committed with 
the Northern powers to agree to the proposal, and also too much incensed 
with the King of Sardinia for the satisfaction he showed when the crown 
of Sicily was offered to the Duke of Genoa. The scheme failed ; the 
democrats triumphed, and forced Charles Albert, against his own better 
judgment and the advice of his personal friends, once more into hostilities 
against Austria. Early in March the Imperial forces had taken up a 
strong position before Milan, while Charles Albert put himself at the 
head of the army at Alessandria, to the command of which a Polish 
refugee, General Chrzanowsky, who is said to have been totally devoid of 
all the qualifications of a general, was appointed. His plan for the cam- 
paign was to surround Radetzky on all sides, except towards the Tyrol, 
in which direction he proposed to drive him by his overpowering numbers, 
The line occupied by the Piedmontese army extended from Novara to 
Voghera, the centre being at Alessandria and Casala. Its advanced 
posts on the extreme left were at Buffalora, on the road from Turin to 
Milan, and immediately exposed to the extreme right of the Austrian 
line at Magenta. The advanced posts of the extreme right were at 
Castello San Giovanni, on the road from Voghera to Piacenza. The two 
armies were thus separated by the Ticino as far as Pavia, and by the 
Po from thence to Piacenza. A glance at the map will show that the 
Piedmontese army was spread out over by far too great an extent of 
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country—a disposition which showed either the imbecility or the 
treachery of General Chrzanowsky. The armistice expired on the 20th 
of March, but, before that time, Radetzky had concentrated his troops on 
the banks of the Po and the Adda, with the evident intention of makin 
an aggressive movement into the heart of the enemy’s country. Had the 
Sardinian commander sufficiently drawn together his forces this might 
have been prevented, instead of which, three divisions were left on 
the right bank of the Po, while five others were stationed at distant in- 
tervals on the banks of the Ticino and Gogona, one between Garlasco and 
Vigevano, one at Mortara, with another in its rear, one on the road from 
Magenta to Milan, and one at Novara. All that Radetzky had to do, 
therefore, was to push forward upon the enemy’s scattered forces, over- 
throwing one division after another. On the first attack, on the 21st, he 
drove them from their positions at Mortara and Vigevano, cutting them 
off from the divisions stationed south of the Po, and from their magazines 
which were established at Voghera, Casala, Alessandria, and Turin. It 
was in this condition, short of ammunition and of victuals, and separated 
from a large portion of the army—no less than twenty thousand, whom 
the occupation of a couple of bridges kept on the other side of the Po— 
that the rest of the Piedmontese troops were forced to accept a battle in 
the plain of Novara. The king’s friends and the royal troops fought 
bravely, and their cry as they fell was, “Once more for the honour of old 
Piedmont!” But the democratised regiments cried ‘Treason !” and 
turned their backs on the enemy. 

The Sardinian army being repulsed, their only chance was to fall back 
upon Biella and Ivrea, while the Austrians had two open roads by Ver- 
celli and by Trino for moving at once upon Turin. Charles Albert saw 
the hopelessness of attempting to arrest the progress of an enemy who 
had made himself master of so superior a position, and nothing, therefore, 
remained for him in order to preserve his country from the horrors of 
invasion, and the crown for his son, but to abdicate. This he imme- 
diately did in favour of his son Victor Emmanuel, and the new king 
being proclaimed, prorogued the Chamber at Turin, which was still for 
warlike measures, and treated with Radetzky. Peace was concluded, 
and, to do the Austrians justice, they made such mederate use of the ad- 
vantages they had gained as to leave the other powers no pretexts for inter- 
vention, nor the Piedmontese themselves any opportunity of complaint. 

The unhappy heart-broken king was now a fugitive from his country, 
his lofty aspirations vanished, his hopes defeated. He reached Bayonne 
in safety, and from thence, without delaying anywhere, he took the road 
to Oporto. He is now to be introduced to the reader under an aspect 
how changed from that in which I have hitherto exhibited him—‘ The 
last scene of all which ends this strange eventful history.” 

Oporto—the place he had selected for his retirement—is the second 
city of Portugal, and is celebrated for its love of constitutional liberty, 
the hospitality of its inhabitants, and the general courteousness of their 
demeanour towards strangers. They are totally unlike the people of 
Lisbon, and appear to be a different race, as in fact they are; the people 
of the south of Portugal being a mongrel race of the ancient inhabitants, 
of Romans, Moors, and Jews, while those of the north are of nearly pure 


Gothic blood, which shows itself especially in the women, in their light 
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hair, fair complexions, and fine, well-developed figures. Oporto stands on 
a number of granite hills, rising by the side of the river Douro, about 
three miles from the sea, and is one of the most healthy cities in Europe. 
The streets are paved and lighted; and though the praise may be con- 
sidered very negative, for a Portuguese city it is kept tolerably clean. 
Every year great improvements are being made in that respect. There 
are now several well macadamised roads verging in different directions 
round the city, though one only reaches to what may be called a termi- 
nation, as far as the city of Braga to the north east. 

There are a considerable number of English merchants settled there, 
some of whom supply Engiand with port wine, the others the Portuguese 
and Spanish markets with salt fish from Newfoundland, and with manu- 
factured goods, chiefly cottons, from Manchester and Glasgow, as also 
hardware from Birmingham and Sheffield. The principal merchants are 
members of what was formerly a factory, but is now simply a club, with 
a library and reading-room, a ball-room and dining-rooms, at which 
very brilliant entertainments are given. A grand ball was given there 
about the time of which I am now writing, at which it was hoped the ex- 
monarch would be present. For some time before his arrival it was 
rumoured that Charles Albert was coming, but there were many doubts 
on the subject, as it was thought Oporto was not a likely place for him 
to select; at last, however, official notice was received by the authorities 
of the city that he was actually at Viana, a town a few leagues to the 
north-west on the sea-coast, and that he would reach Oporto on the 
evening of the 18th of April. Every preparation was therefore made 
to receive him with the honour due to his rank, and with the respect 
which they considered his misfortunes merited. They accordingly assem- 
bled, and drove out in their carriages, attended by a guard of cavalry to 
meet him on the road by which he was expected to arrive, as far as that 
road is practicable—a very short distance, however, for it is one of the 
old-fashioned unreformed sort, and contains ruts, and steps, and pits 
innumerable. Thus, though in their wish to do him honour, they would 
willingly have gone half way to Viana, they could _ very little 
farther than the custom-house barriers of the city. ere in vain they 
waited, the hours drew on, night arrived, but no king, and they were 
obliged to return and go to bed unblessed by the light of his countenance. 
The next morning they all again turned out, the camara (the title given 
to the municipal magistrates in their corporate capacity) in their ecar- 
riages of state, with their servants behind, each of whom was equipped, 
as on all great occasions, in a cocked-hat of such gigantic dimensions 
that it looked as if it was intended to form a shelter for the head of 
master as well as of man. What surprised me most was the manner in 
which they held on, as the vehicles came rattling and bumping along the 
road. Next came the cavalry, preceded by trumpeters playing martial 
airs, such as would be apt to remind the poor king of the scenes which he 
would, doubtlessly, willingly forget. The whole cortége took their — 
to Carvalhido, the name given to the suburb of the city through whi 
the Viana road passes. At last the illustrious stranger appeared, riding 
on a sorry hired hack, and followed only by three attendants, similarl 
mounted. His countenance bore testimony to the misery he coinealh 
and foretold his approaching fate. Indeed, although those who went to 
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receive him were influenced by the best and kindest of motives, the whole 
scene must have appeared to his eyes almost a mockery of his fallen state. 
The Bishop of Oporto, a very excellent and amiable prelate, a man whom 
all who know him must esteem, sent to invite him to take up his abode 
at his palace; but he declined the proffered hospitality, as well as the 
guards the governor of the city wished to place at his — and all 
other ceremonies, and proceeded direct to a public hotel—that of Peixe, 
in the Largo dos Ferradores. As soon as he arrived there he expressed 
great fatigue, and, without seeing any one, he at once went to bed. The 
next day he was somewhat recovered, and received several visits of cere- 
mony and deputations. Among others, a deputation from the British 
Factory House, consisting of three members, waited on him to request 
the honour of his presence at the ball at their club, which was about to 
be given. He received them most courteously and kindly, and invited 
them to be seated, the conversation being carried on in the French 
language. He regretted that he could not avail himself of their invita- 
tion, pleading as an excuse ill health, and the late untoward events in 
which he had been engaged. His complexion was dark, and his figure 
tall, for he was about six feet four inches in height, and he was of a 
peculiarly majestic and commanding presence ; indeed, every inch a king. 
Those who know what.a Portuguese inn is, may conceive the disgust he 
must have felt at finding himself in such a lodging, for from what I know 
of the place no Englishman would willingly go to the hotel where he had 
taken up his abode for the present. What a contrast, too, must that have 
presented to the magnificent palace he had left at Turin; but he, pro- 
bably, like others when suffering from a great misfortune, neither cared 
for nor felt inconveniences and trifles. 

Though the king was unable to attend, the ball of which I spoke at 
the Factory House took place, and was attended by all the Portuguese 
and English of rank and fashion in Oporto. The house is a firm, sub- 
stantial building, and the ball-room is remarkably elegant and well pro- 
portioned. Although too late in the season, on account of the heat, for 
balls, the Brazilheros (the Brazilians) gave one on a magnificent scale to 
their minister at the court of Lisbon, who had come up from the capital 
to Oporto to compliment Carlo Alberto. My brother had the pleasure of 
meeting, at the house of a friend, Signor Barboni, the Sardinian minister, 
who had come also to pay his respects to his late sovereign. He was 
much struck with the beauty and elegance of his little daughter, who 
appears to speak all European languages with the greatest fluency—a 
valuable accomplishment for the child of a diplomatist. 

Peixe’s Hotel, where the ex-king first took up his abode, is a large, 
long, low house, formerly the residence, ‘and still, I believe, the property, 
of the family of the Balsimadés. It is of that massive style of architecture 
common to all the Portuguese palaces and houses of the nobility, and as 
inconvenient as possible from the rooms all opening into each other, with- 
out any connecting passages. One distinctive feature of the house of a 
noble family is their coat of arms, elaborately worked in stone, over the 
doorway, which nothing could induce them to remove. A story is told 
by Mr. Urquhart, in his late work, of a man who was ordered to do so, 
but instead, he blocked up his doorway and broke an aperture through 
the side of the house. He speaks of Spain, but the Portuguese are fully 
as tenacious of their family dignities, and with more reason, for they are 
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generally, physically and morally, infinitely superior to the dried-up 
anatomies of pani hidalgoes. In front of the hotel I speak of is an open 
triangular space, one side of which is lined with wine-shops and box- 
makers, the other with farriers’ stalls, from which it takes its name of 
Ferradores, and the noise and hammering which goes on all day was suf- 
ficient to distract the senses of the unhappy king, who sought the place 
for the sake of quiet and retirement. He accordingly moved in a few 
days into a small furnished house in the Rua das Carrancas, a street in 
the highest part of the city, overlooking the river. It had lately been 
inhabited by an English family, and was poor and badly found in the 
extreme. It is a few doors only from the large edifice called the Palace of the 
Carrancas (or ugly faces, so denominated from a row of hideous masks in 
stone which adorn (?) the upper part of the walls), where the Emperor of 
the Brazils resided during part of the siege of Oporto, and where Marshal 
Soult had a dinner prepared when he was driven out by the British arm 
under the Great Duke, who, it is said, consumed it instead of his defeated 
opponent. 

The small house I speak of, however, was only engaged while a larger 
and more commodious one was being prepared in the neighbourhood. He 
removed on the 14th of May to the new one, in a part of the suburb of 
the city called the Entre Quintas, from the whole site being covered with 
large gardens or small parks, surrounded by high walls. In the Portuguese 
name of Quinta, the house and the grounds are embraced, and it brings at 
once to the mind shady verandahs, orange-groves, fountains, long rows 
of flower-pots, hedges of cactus, and ramadas, or bowers covered with 
creeping vines, shade, coolness, and sweet scents. The Quinta taken by 
the king is a very lovely one, and, besides the above adornments, contains 
some very magnificent trees. It stands on the slope of a steep hill, the 
grounds being cut into terraces both above and below the house, and all 
of them command a view of the river rushing between its lofty and 
precipitous banks, with vessels of all sizes and rigs floating on its bosom, 
the fishing and bathing town of St. Jo#o da Foz at its mouth, with its 
dark castle and the blue sea sparkling in the distance. It is a well-built, 
substantial house, in the modern style of architecture, and more con- 
veniently arranged, internally, than most Portuguese mansions, for which 
reason, as well as on account of its beautiful situation, it has generally 
been taken by Englishmen. It was for some years in the possession of 
Captain Hugh Dunlop, of the Royal Navy, and his family, and, on their 
vacating it, it was taken by the Marquis of Townshend, who paid a short 
visit to Oporto under the simple name of Mr. Compton. In this beauti- 
ful spot poor Carlo Alberto lived in the greatest retirement, in vain 
endeavouring to forget his cares, with no solace but his books, and no 
companions but the two faithful domestics who accompanied him, although 
the authorities of the town, both civil and military, were most assiduous 
in their attention to him. It was reported that the Prince of Genoa was 
about to visit his father, but that the young queen, with her five children, 
would remain in Italy. It was soon whispered abroad, and with too much 
truth, that he was suffering from a complication of diseases, any one of 
which would alone have been enough to undermine his constitution. His 
hair, which was formerly of a chesnut brown, had recently changed to 
snowy whiteness; a thick moustache he wore lent a martial air to his 
countenance, but sickness was rapidly wearing away his manly beauty, in 
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which a few short weeks had worked a woful change. He was attended 
by Dr. Assiz, one of the most eminent Portuguese physicians, who is con- 
sidered, and I think justly, a very talented and enlightened man, but he 
was uuwilling to have all the responsibility devolving on himself, and he 
therefore called a ‘junta of medicos” to deliberate upon the king’s health. 
Their opinion soon became public that he could not long survive. The 
furniture of the house he inhabited in the Rua das Carrancas had been 
removed to his present abode, but as it was for the most part mean and 
poor indeed, such as the former English owners had not thought worth 
taking away, his servants had to make several calls on the upholsterers to 
give the things a new look. The king, however, who during his last 
campaign slept on the cold field of battle, with his saddle as a pillow, 
professed perfect indifference to the little comforts of life, and declined 
all the offers made to improve his abode by the Sardinian consul-general. 
He also continued to refuse a guard of honour, but eight soldiers were 
stationed in the Quinta, which is at a distance from the public road, to 
guard the person of his majesty; at the same time there was nothing 
done to make him feel himself in the condition of a prisoner or of a 
suspected person. He received private visits to the last, apparently with- 
out any unwillingness, and made all those who saw him feel that he was 
a kind-hearted, well-intentioned man, however great might have been his 
faults as a prince. He always treated those who came with the greatest 
urbanity and condescension. An Englishman, who had been very atten- 
tive in sending him such little luxuries as were not to be found in the 
market, called as he was on the point of going to England to inquire 
whether he could take any despatches for his majesty. The king gave 
him some letters, and then, taking an order which he himself wore, he 
presented it to him, thanking him for his attention, and saying he knew 
no more worthy person on whom to bestow it. Two days before his death 
a Portuguese was calling on hinf. “Ah, I like Oporto very much,” he 
said, “and if I recover, | hope that I shall become a very good citizen.” 
These and similar sayings were reported through the city, and the 
Portuguese, always ready to feel for those in distress or affliction, enter- 
tained a sincere affection for their unhappy guest. 

On the 28th of July the mournful tolling of bells, and the firing of a 
gun from the Torre da Marca, close to the Quinta, gave notice that the 
mortal career of Carlo Alberto was at an end. A public mourning was 
immediately ordered, which here commences as soon as a person is dead, 
the theatres were closed, and all people of respectability (‘“ pessoas 
limpas,” clean people, as the Portuguese designate those whom we call 
respectable, a word they eschew) were dressed in black. The corpse of 
the late monarch was embalmed, and on the 31st it lay in state at his 
residence in the Entre Quintas, where alms were distributed to the poor. 
I suppose it is an Italian custom, as it is a very general one in Portugal 
on the death of any person of rank or wealth, that prayers may be said 
for the good of their souls. From nine in the morning till eight at night 
thousands of persons went to see the melancholy spectacle, and from the 
extreme narrowness of the road—barely sufficient to allow a person to 
pass a cart on it—there was no little dificulty in reaching it from the 
water-side. There is, however, a broader approach from the Campo da 
Torre da Marea. ‘The staircase was lined with sentinels, who stood 
like statues with arms reversed. The drawing-room was converted into 
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a “capella ardente”—literally, a burning chapel; that is to say, a chapel 
illuminated with wax-candles of eight or ten feet high, and of pro- 
portionate thickness. It was hung with black and scarlet velvet, and two 
altars were fitted up in it. The royal corpse was placed on a high couch, 
with its head towards the fireplace, and surrounded by an immense 
number of the above-described wax-candles, which threw out an intense 
heat. It was dressed in robes of scarlet and ermine, and at its feet were 
the crown and sceptre, which, considering that he had handed them over 
to his son, were scarcely appropriate emblems. His features had much 
changed from illness before his death, and they were now so shrunk 
and shrivelled that their former expression could scarcely be discerned. 
It was impossible, on account of the heat, to remain long in the room, 
and I gladly rushed from the scene of death, of pomp, and vanity—from 
the lesson there being read in unmistakable letters of the futility of all 
human ambition. The inhabitants of Oporto were making a holiday of 
it, turning the Quinta into a sort of Kensington Gardens without the 
band, and I roamed about among the crowd who thronged it till I could 
no longer distinguish one person from another. 

It was determined that the body of the deceased monarch should be 
carried to the Sé, or cathedral, there to remain till he should be claimed 
by his relatives, to be conveyed to the tombs of his predecessors in his 
own country. It took place on the following evening, and I am sorry 
to say was a most disgracefully shabby affair. 

First came two field-guns, which halted directly under the windows, 
and fired perpetually, smashing several panes of glass in that and the 
neighbouring houses, to the great alarm of the ladies and the annoyance 
of those who had to pay for their being repaired, which the municipality 
certainly would not. Next came a squadron of cavalry, and then all the 
new-made barons and other dignitaries, seated in rattling, tumble-down, 
hired vehicles, which looked as if every instant they would come to pieces, 
and leave their occupants sprawling in the dust. It looked as if all the 
discarded jarvies in the city had been collected for the occasion, and there 
were scarcely half a dozen private equipages among them. Following 
these came the hearse, which -painfully gave one the idea of some vast 
machine introduced on the stage in a pantomime. It was an edifice of 
» cotton velvet and tinsel erected on an old carriage-bed, with battered red 
wheels—they had not even taken the trouble of covering them with cloth 
—the whole surmounted by a huge pasteboard crown, which swayed 
about with every jolt of the frail vehicle. Alas! what a sad epitome of 
fallen greatness! What a mockery did that paper crown appear, hur- 
riedly and badly covered with gold leaf, heeling over, as it were, now to 
one side, now to the other, as the ruts in the road were shallow or deeper, 
exactly as in his lifetime the man who lay beneath it had been influenced, 
now by selfish ambition, now by patriotic motives, now by loyalists and 
conservatives, now by democrats and destructives, of whom the latter 
had, unhappily, proved the conquerors. The pall and cushions, with the 
real crown and sceptre placed beneath this tinsel canopy, had, however, a 
very handsome appearance, with which the rest was very little in keep- 
ing. Directly after the hearse came two mourning-coaches, containing 
the king’s household, and then followed the Visconde de Casal, the go- 
vernor of the city, and the whole garrison. The troops had occasionally 
to break their ranks and to run, in order to keep up with the cortége, 
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which proceeded at a quick pace, to get the affair over as quickly as pos- 
sible. They had, indeed, a considerable way to go—almost from one 
side of the city to the other. The Sé, the Portuguese word for cathedral, 
is of very great antiquity, and is a handsome, venerable-looking building, 
of that peculiar nondescript style of architecture in which the Portuguese 
take so much delight. it may be described as a mixture of Roman and 
Moorish, with numerous innovations of later days. The Sé was rebuilt 
by Count Henry, the father of Alfonso IL, the first King of Portugal. 
It stands on the summit of a hill, she base of which is densely covered 
with houses of a truly antique and Oriental appearance, totally unlike 
those of any other part of the city. A winding road leads up towards it, 
and then a flight of handsome stone steps. As a building, it always 
appears to me to wear most appropriately a peculiarly solemn and se- 
cluded air, very unlike the rest of the churches in Oporto, which have an 
unfinished, tinsel, theatrical look about them. The roof is supported by 
columns of a reddish tint, which are very picturesque. The scallop-shells 
for holy water at the entrance are elegant, and it boasts of a silver shrine 
of great value. Near it is the bishop’s palace, the entrance-hall to which 
is one of the handsomest in the country, and decorated in a very rich 
style. The embalmed corpse of the ex-monarch of Sardinia remained at 
the Sé, under the charge of the bishop, till the 19th of September. A 
day or two before the Monzambano and Goita, Sardinian war-steamers, 
arrived, bringing the Prince of Carignano, General Marmora, and a 
number of other Sardinians of rank, who came for the purpose of re- 
ceiving all that now remained of Carlo Alberto. 

Great preparations were made for the ceremony on board the 
Monzambano, and as soon as they were completed she was moved in 
to the Ribeira, a quay on the northern shore, towards which her stern 
was run in and connected to it by a stage, usually employed for landing 
bacalhad—salt fish. On her deck was prepared, under an awning, a 
capella ardente. I have already described one. All the forenoon the 
troops in garrison, consisting of three regiments of the line and a bat- 
talion of Cagadores, were under arms, and headed by their bands and 
muffled drums, they took up their positions so as completely to border on 
both sides the whole line of the procession, which passed from the 
cathedral by the Rua Chad, St. Bento das Freiras, Rua das Flores, and Rua 
Nova da St. Joao, to the Ribeira. The men were particularly neatly 
dressed, with clean white trousers and gloves, and as a military body 
would not have disgraced the army of any nation. I must observe that 
on this day great pains had evidently been taken to make amends for the 
shabby appearance of the former procession. About noon the Sardinian 
envoys, accompanied by their band and a body of seamen from the two 
ships-of-war, proceeded to the Sé, where they were met by the bishop, 
chapter, and the city authorities, and between them an “auto,” an act, 
was formally executed, delivering the body of the late king to his own 
people. After due ceremonials it was placed in a funereal car, covered 
with black and tinsel, the wheels covered with a dise of black cloth, and 
a long train of black cloth sweeping the streets in its track. About half- 
past two o’clock the procession began to move, and the steamers’ and 
Portuguese guns to salute, a process they continued till the whole cere- 
mony was concluded, giving, I believe, one hundred and one discharges. 
All the city made it as completely a holiday as they would on any of the 
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days of their grand processions in honour of their most influential saints. 
No business was transacted after noon, and at the example of a few re- 
sidents in the line of procession, all the rest hung their windows and 
balconies with black. The cloth-sellers hung out whole festoons of cloth, 
silk, and velvet, others hired from the Armadores the upholsterers’ hangings 
of black cloth and silver, such as are used for funereal ceremonies in the 
churches, which added much to the solemnity of the spectacle. Then 
every window, balcony, and street was filled with spectators, all likewise 
dressed in deep mourning. Indeed, Oporto never saw a more imposing 
ceremony, unless, perhaps, that of the procession which accompanied the 
heart of Dom Pedro, when it was brought up from Lisbon, bequeathed by 
him to his faithful Oportonians, to be deposited in the Church of the Lapa. 

First in the procession came a body of cavalry, then the citizens of 
high and low degree, fidalgos and roturiers, invited to attend, bearing 
wax torches of immense size (some of which cracked in their hands and 
looked miserable), then the clergy in surplices, also bearing waxen torches, 
then the bishop and chapter, and then the hearse, preceded by the Sar- 
dinian band, and attended by the Sardinian embassy. It was flanked by 
the seamen, and followed by four officers, bearing on cushions the crown 
and sceptre and knightly insignia of the deceased king. The camera and 
civil authorities followed them on foot, and then came the governor of the 
city and the troops, who fell in as the procession passed onwards. In 
this manner they proceeded to the Ribeira, whence the corpse was con- 
veyed on board the Monzambano, and placed in the capella ardente, 
where masses were said and other religious ceremonies were performed, 
and it was five o’clock before this, the grand object of the day, was ac- 
complished, and six before the bishop and his army of priests, and the 
general and his army of fighting men, returned to their respective 
quarters. The day was fortunately beautiful, though there had been much 
rain previously. The following day the two steamers, with their charge, 
departed for Genoa. They arrived there on the 4th. It is said that in 
his will he bequeathed 1,500,000 francs to be distributed among the in- 
digent portion of the emigrants, and that he left the nation his picture- 
gallery and his collection of arms, which are truly magnificent. 

On the 12th of October the funeral ceremony took place at Turin, with 
great solemnity. As at Oporto, every window in the streets through 
which the procession passed was adorned with black hangings. Thus 
speaks the Piedmontese Gazette of the following day: “ Yesterday was 
for the city of Turin a day which will leave a permanent impression on 
the heart of every one. Dating from that day, a new destiny, as it were, 
will commence in our fatherland. The august remains of him who was 
more a father than a king, whom we saw eight months ago abandon his 
palace, to fight for the sacred cause of the nation, were brought into the 
capital, in the midst of an innumerable multitude. The ashes of that 
great prince will be the palladium of those liberties which he so generously 
conferred upon his people.” 

Carlo Alberto sleeps at rest; whatever were his faults, he was a brave 
and gallant knight. The cries of the Italians against the Austrians, the 
flattery of those who called him the Liberator of Italy, tempted and 
blinded him; his own ambition urged him on; he plunged into war at 
best of doubtful justice, and fell. His fate has been the fate of many; 


may it be a warning, not only to individuals but to nations. 
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Ir is a winter’s evening. Outside, the aspect of affairs is most ortho- 
dox—a rather uncommon thing in this part of the world, a region which 
generally boasts itself of perpetual mists and rain—now, however, the 
streets of the town are clothed with whiteness; from the eaves of the long 
rows of houses hang the pendent icicles gracefully tapering. The distant 
hills present a most Alpine appearance, their lofty summits, white and 
motionless, raising their heads high above the town through the mist- 
clouds, which either rest brooding on their fluted sides, or roll along the 
mountain base. Now, I do not moan to say that the above spectacles 
are to be seen at this precise moment that night has thrown its dark 
mantle over all the wonders of nature and art hereabouts, and that the 
curtains drawn across the windows shut out completely all view of the 
world outside, but such was the picture on view before the evening dark- 
ness stole upon us, and the curtains above named made the room I am 
sitting in alittle world of one’s own. Still, it is not a very well inhabited 
world, as I am the only one in it; yet, after all, it is not uncomfortable. 
The fire of best Wigan cheerfully crackles in the grate; the heat is 
genial; the gas burns brightly; the pictures on the walls are well lighted 
up, and the books in their case claim a share of my attention as the sole 
companions of my solitude ; the room is large and lofty—I may as well 
say I have only part of the house, my landlord has the remainder of it 
—the room I sit in is not well adapted for study; it is too large, for one 
reason ; there are three windows in the room, one in the gable end, two 
in the sides. The end window commands a fine view up a wide road 
and on to the country, until the mountains bar any further prospect ; 
the front windows just look into the street, and the view is bounded by 
the houses opposite. Not that I complain of there being houses opposite, 
quite the contrary ; were it not for the kind welcome of the owner of one 
of them I should perhaps feel my books and papers scarce solace enough 
for a life of comparative loneliness. 

There is nothing perfect in this world, they say, and certainly the 
adaptation of the sashes to the window-frames is not of the most perfect 
description. When the storm howls, as it does here often enough, the 
windows shake encouragingly, they make a great clatter, the noise abso- 
lutely drowns any small idea that may chance to be floating in one’s 
mind. At present there is no storm, the snow has buried everything in 
si'ence—with one single exception, there is a dog barking, and such a 
bark! That dog I consider my mortal enemy ; it is more provoking than 
the gas when it begins to intermit, and leaves one in the pleasing un- 
certainty as to whether it intends to go out or not. The dog has a most 
unnatural bark; it is not an honest bow-wow, but an ill-natured snap. 
It puts one’s nerves completely out of tune. 

I am used to that bark now, yet I do not like it the better, or bear it 
a bit more patiently. I hate it and the dog both! 

I once had thoughts of making the animal study the properties of 

strychnine in a very practical manner. I do not say I have quite given 
up the idea yet. He is barking still. There he goes—snap! snap! snap ! 
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One would think he might wait till the frost was over and the thaw 
came, and then, like the bugle Baron Munchausen tells of, come out with 
all his pent-up frozen music ad libitum. 

I had great trouble in ascertaining what dog so wretched as to have 
such a bark, but I found out at last, both where he kennelled and his 
appearance. He rarely barks till the sun sets, so it was no easy matter 
to discover him. I did, however, at last. A small horrid a fellow, 
a mongrel terrier. He came up to me in the street one day, quite 
friendly like. I was standing at the post-office, just opposite my own 
half house, and he stood by me all the time I was purchasing stamps 
and posting my letters, and at length I actually found myselt patting 
him on the head !—I, that could have annihilated him !—yes, pal could 
put his head in the fire this very'moment if_I had him here! 

T have other annoyances! ‘The walls are here what are called par- 
tition—lath and plaster contrivances, specially made, it seems to me, to 
aid in the conducting of sound. Now I must say I have very sharp ears; 
my hearing is painfully acute when discordant sounds are abroad. Well, 
just now various instruments and various performers are making unmis- 
takable claims on my attention—not without some effect, certainly. Yet 
stay! Surely my ears deceive me! Fortune, fickle goddess as she is, 
sends me some small compensation. The stream of melody is now really 
flowing in through an unwonted channel—through the pervious window- 
cases. How the words float in! The room seems full ; bygone recollec- 
tions, too, lend their presence as the words fall sweetly and sadly on my 
ears, the words of the old ballad, “ Home, Sweet Home!” My thoughts 
are carried back through years, not many but long, the time when I, too, 
enjoyed a home. The family group around the winter evening’s fire now 
starts up before me. That group is separated for ever. Wide seas roll 
their billows between some of those who composed it, and a wider ocean, 
that of Eternity itself, has placed itself between some of the principals 
in that group and the survivors. 

Still, though to me the words of the ballad are saddening, they are 
soothing too. The house, from some cause, is buried in silence, the dog 
has even ceased his barking, and the voices, clear and sweet, of the 
singers, penetrating the frosty air, enter the room where now I sit ; and 
to me, in the quiet winter’s evening, the faces of the absent pay a visit, 
and the forms of those I shall never see again. 

How the house where my youth was spent now rises before me, the 
house in a hollow which itself was a hill! 

Let me describe the house and grounds ere the influence of the song 
has altogether ceased, and my thoughts be recalled from the past to the 
present, such as it is. 

Wardwood was in the country, a mile from a town. Large and 
spacious was the house, irregularly built, four stories in height at the 
sides, two only in front; at the north side was a wing, with castellated 
roof, the pride of my earlier years. 

The house faced the setting sun, and commanded a view of wide ex- 
tent and beauty. To the right, as you stood on the portico steps, rose 
gradually a hill of considerable elevation, part of it being in the lawn ; to 
the left was another hill, called from time without date the Hill of Tears. 
Behind the house were towering mountains, and right in front the avenue 
T2 
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came winding along the top of a precipice, at whose foot a mountain 
river, fed by mountain lakes, rushed tumbling down a series of falls, filling 
the air with the soothing sound of murmuring waters; and then, on farther 
still, quite within view of Wardwood, was an extensive valley, bounded 
in the far distance by mountains of various shapes and sizes, on the top 
of one of which, as regular in form as a sugar-loaf, the evening sun 
seemed to rest and tinge with gold, while he took his last look of the 
wide valley ere he bade it good-by for the night. 

A pleasant place was Wardwood—more than I thought so—with its 
wooded dells, its vales and hills; the. hazel-tree grew in full abundance, 
the nuts rewarded the autumn searchers with no scanty crop, the summer 
evening stroll along the gravelled avenues was not unpleasant, the corn- 
crake from the grassy fields reminding of the season, and the note of flute 
and pipe from the far-off cottages proclaiming that the hardy peasant’s — 
toil was over, and that an hour, if brief yet mirthful, was being taken 
advantage of. ”I'was pleasant, too, along the river’s brink, to walk and 
watch the brown trout disporting in the rock-bound holes, or in the 
watery bed to trace the forms and collect specimens of petrified animals 
long extinct. 

Wardwood abounded in tales of the fairies, the Eumenides of Irish 
land. On the twilight evenings the noise of their hammers used often, 
they say, to be heard, as they busied themselves in the making of shoes, 
a favourite employment of theirs; and many a story is told of their 
pranks and gambols on the front lawn of Wardwood. 

The days of the fairies are fast dying out; the family or people seems 
to be in danger of perishing; let me then rescue an anecdote of their 
prowess from oblivion, and, as a veracious historian, recount how in one 
instance out of many they fought and conquered. 

The way in which I came to hear the story was in this wise. I was 
out for a is fishing on the river which skirted the lands of Wardwood 
—the river Fury. I had for my companion Shane Gorman, the best 
angler in the country, the most persevering in all kinds of sport. Shane 
was rather a character, and a great ally and friend of mine. I was no 
great things of a fisherman, and Shane had undertaken to put me up to 
an additional thing or two. Well, we were out, Shane and I, for the 
better part of a long day. We had had an early breakfast, and had 
spent the day in very indifferent sport, as will happen sometimes even to 
the most skilful. At last Shane proposed that if there was anything in 
the provender department to be had, we should rest and recruit. We did 
so. We had fished the river up and down, and had returned, so that we 
were not far from Wardwood House. Shane lived some three miles from 
that, and Ihad gone to him in the morning, in order to fish up the river 
homewards. Well, we had lunch, as was agreed upon. Shane had no 
objection to a glass of the native, and what with a chicken and a 
sandwich, we managed to get on pretty well. I thought the halt called 
by Shane was only for lunch, but was mistaken. I thought a long day 
was before us; Shane knew better. Lunch being over, the flask being 
emptied, I turned to Shane and said: 

“Well, come along ; now for luck!” 

“All right,” said Shane, jumping up. , 

“Poor case, Shane,” said I. “ We have had hardly any sport to-day.” 
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“ Poor indeed, Master M. I never was out on a worse day. There 
is no use in throwing the very finest of flies right into the creatures’ 
mouths, they are so dainty they won’t take. If I ever saw a worse day, 
there, let me 

“ Better luck,” said I, “farther up, so come along. There is many a 
fine trout between this and Lough More.” 

“ Between this and Lough More! Troth it is true for you, there is 
many a fine trout between this and Lough More! Howsomever, I'll go 
no farther up, that is one thing certain.” 

** Why, man alive,” said I, “ you are not tired? The day is changing, 
and there may be sport yet; a it is only three o’clock, and you 
promised to stay out with me until six.” ; 

* And so I will. Who ever knew me to break my word? We must 
go back, though, and try Loughrey; there is plenty of time, and if all 
fail, we will be sure to come in for lots of perch, and not bad kind of 
animals they are, after all!” 

Curious introduction this to an Irish legend. Beginning with a winter 
evening by the fireside, and on to an interview with an unknown fisher- 
man. In order to get over the latter difficulty, let me give an account of 
my first introduction to the fisherman in question, which may serve as an 
introduction to the reader. 


I was about thirteen years of age. I had recently returned from school 
for the summer vacation, and after a day’s fishing about the river, I was 
sitting in the hall, making a change as to shoes, and so forth, preparatory 
to going up-stairs to get to rights for dinner. The hall was a capital 
place for the above operation. Fire was abundant, and the blaze up the 
chimney from the burning turf was very provocative of enjoyment, after 
a cold day spent outside in the open air. Well, as I sat in the hall, two 
of the servants began to talk. ‘Is it true,” said M‘Caughey to Chap- 
man, “ that the master is going to watch the river to-night ?” 

“True as gospel !” said Chapman; “and more fool he for his pains, 
keeping us up, too, the whole blessed night, I’ll engage! and all for moon- 
shine, if that same!” 

“ Faix!” returned M‘Caughey, “you are much mistaken, Mr. Chap- 
man. If the master watches the river to-night, he will catch Shane as 
sure as a gun, and no mistake in the world about it. This looks as if it 
would be a good night for poaching, and you may be sure Shane will not 
overlook his chance.” 

“ Shane?” said I, taking part in the conversation. “Shane who ?” 

‘‘ Shane Gorman, Master M.,” said M‘Caughey, “ the biggest poacher 
from this to Van Dieman’s Land.” 

“Do you think there is a chance of his being caught ?” said I. 

“ It is almost a dead certainty, Master M., if the master goes out; he’s 
as sharp as a needle.” 

“ You and I will go, then,” said I, ‘ We will come in for the fun, if 
we can.” 

“ There is more of it,” said Chapman. “ ‘One fool makes many.’ 
‘ What is bred in the bone will surely come out in the flesh.’ ” 
Chapman was rather a power in Wardwood, and said what he pleased. 
We agreed to watch, and watch we did, M‘Caughey and I, on our own 
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account. I took care not to tell the governor, as I knew he would make 
objections to my being out, if he did not absolutely interdict it. We went 
to the river and selected a convenient station near to one of the fords, 
and were shrouded from all view by a clump of leafy osiers. Father and 
the men were farther down the river. We sat there for full two hours, 
when our patience was rewarded at last. We heard the noise made, the 
men advancing in the water, and the beating made by one or two others 
as they drove the fish into the net. They had passed father and the men, 
who had allowed them to go on, in order that they might catch them at 
the ford. 

M‘Canghey and I, too, kept quiet, and soon the net proprietors came 
to the ford, and with the aid of the beaters the net was quickly hauled 
on the bank, evidently full of fish. 

We sat still ensconced, waiting for the finale. 

The fish were counted out one by one, and were divided amongst the 
men, five in all, the net was rolled up, and all were just about starting to 
their respective habitations, when from two different quarters appeared 
those who put that out of their heads; father, with five men, barring the 
way on one side, and Sergeant Baird, with six of the police, stopping pro- 
gress on the other. 

The poachers were taken quite aback, and neither attempted resistance 
or flight; either course of proceeding, indeed, was impracticable, as their 
opponents were well armed. They were regularly netted, just as skilfully 
as they had netted the fish. 

Father walked up quietly to the poachers, and, addressing one of them, 
said, “ Many thanks, Shane; you were always a civil fellow. You knew 
the river was to be dragged to-morrow, and you wished to save me the 
trouble, so you undertook it for me yourself!’ 

“ Oh, your honour, it’s the first time 1 ever was in your river, and, by 
all that is holy, it will be the last!” 

“ You have had a good night’s sport too, Shane. I hope you do not 
think I am spoiling it ?” 

‘You are on the winning side now, your honour,” said Shane, “so be 
easy.” 

Shane's companions were all well known to those present, so their 
names were merely taken down; but as for Shane, father asked him 
politely to walk up with him to Wardwood, and look after the safety of 
the fish he had been so successful in catching. There was no use in re- 
fusing, so Shane made a virtue of necessity, and was finally consigned to 
the servants’ hall and the guardianship of three stalwart fellows. ‘Then 
I, who had followed in the rear with M‘Caughey, made his acquaintance, 
and took a great fancy to him. 

Shane was the very model of a sportsman; a frank-hearted, bold, 
hardy fellow, well and strongly made, and with the dress he wore he 
made by no means an uncomely appearance. 

By my mother’s interference Shane was let off, on the condition of his 
promising never to poach on the lands or waters of Wardwood again, and 
of dissuading any he could from attempting it. After this occurrence, 
Shane became a frequent visitor at Wardwood, anda great favourite with 
all. Now that Shane has been introduced, I may resume my account 
of our conversation : 
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“Perch, indeed !” said I; “nice sport perch would be. Come, Shane, 
now, don’t be obstinate ; let us go up the river.” 

“ Not a step higher up I'll fish,” said Shane. “To tell you the 
truth, Master M., I made a vow I wouldn’t, and I can’t break it.” 

‘* Made a vow !—made a vow you would not fish higher up the river! 
Well, Shane, after that !——” 

* You may believe me or not,”’ said Shane, “ but it is true for all that ; 
if it is not, pr let me———”__} 

Shane having said this, turned and began to retrace his course, care- 
lessly throwing the line into the river as he stepped along. There was 
no help for it, so I thought it best to follow him, which I did. 

“Shane,” said I, when I came up to him, “ will you tell me how it 
was you came to make the vow?” 

“J will,” said he, “though it is a long story, and, maybe, you'll laugh 
at it; but I’d take my oath of it on the brannest New Testament as ever 
was printed.” 

We sat down by the river-side upon a cliff that jutted out into the 
stream, our rods we stuck into the bank overhead, and so we could talk at 
our ease. The place, too, was exceedingly picturesque. High up before 
us on the other side rose a hill, whose steep sides were clothed to the 
river’s brink with the bending hazel and the prickly furze, all except in 
one place where the hill had fallen down, leaving the red stony earth 
exposed, in strong contrast with the verdure to be seen all round. The 
view behind us, too, was shut in by hills, and not a living creature was 
visible as thus we sat by the lonely water-side. 


Well (commenced Shane), it will be two years come Candlemas that I 
was axed to go to a wedding supper up at Springtown, so I thought, as 
there were to be great doings, I might as well try and get a trout or two 
to make me welcome. 

So I just took my rod with me and set out, and I fished up to the 
place above there where you see the landfall has choked part of the river. 
Well, you know as well I, Master M., that it is not longer than the time 
I'm telling you about, that the hill tumbled down and spoiled one of the 
best holes in the water. Many a trout I pulled out of that same hole in 
my time; many a one of them, Master M., got a good drying in the 
basket on my back after all the wetting and soaking they had in the 
water. 

Well, I had great faith in the hole the day I’m telling you of. There 
was a nice breeze on it from the mountain, and the water just looked the 
right colour. 

I had barely thrown in the line that very day, when whiz! comes a 
stone past my ear; it was a big stone too, one that would have changed 
the wedding spree to a wake, as far as I was concerned. Well, I looked 
about me on every side, I climbed that bit of a stump there to get a 
better view, but could not see a ha’porth; but another stone comes thun- 
dering down, and whack it strikes the post on which I was perched, and 
down came I in a jiffey! 

Well, if I was not mad then, there letme! I was not hit, but I got a 
toss that was not pleasant. I saw where the stone came from; right from 
the top of the hill, I stuck my rod in the bank, and ran down below there 
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to cross the river where it was not too deep, in order to climb the hill . 
and teach the chap who was pelting the stones a lesson in manners. I 
got across all right, and made my way upwards through the whins and 
thorns. I was about half way up, when a tremendous stone takes off my 
hat, and another and another follows, until there was a regular hail- 
storm of stones, of all sizes, thoush none hit me except the one that 
knocked off my hat. Well, I was as mad as the old boy, and I tore up 
the hill like a bull, never minding anything more, until at last I set my 
eyes upon a little man dressed in a mighty old-fashioned style, with a frieze 
long coat, a red waistcoat and knee-breeches, and long socks, with big 
silver buckles, as big as saucers, in his shoes. The little fellow had a large 
stone in his hand, and how he held it at all was what puzzled me, until he 
sent it straight at me, and, by all that is holy ! I thought I was done for, 
and only that I dodged it, I would have been a gone man. Well, I was 
fairly vexed, and I ran up the rest of the hill, determined to choke the 
chap till he was as dead as a barn-door nail. The little fellow stood his 
ground till I was within a few yards of him, when he turned, and walked 
to'a ditch behind him, and just as I came up to him he jumped over it, 
‘and I after him. 

Well, if I did not open my eyes in earnest then! I declare to you there 
was not a sight of him to be seen! There was no place for him to hide, 
the whole hill now was bare heather, just as it is now, only it was shorter 
then after the great burning of it on bonfire night. I searched all about, 
till at last I got frightened, and by this time it was getting darkish. I 
knew then it was one of the wee people I had seen, and maybe I was not 
afeard. I turned and got over the ditch, and made my way down the hill, 
and as I did so I heard a laugh that went to my heart; you never heard 
such a laugh, Master M. I got down the hill, and crossed the ford, and 
got within twenty yards of my rod, which was standing as I had left it. 
Well, what did I hear—I’m not telling you a word of lie—but voices 
coming from about the rod. The place, as you may see, is as flat as the 
palm of my hand; there was not a spot for a rat to hide. Still I heard 
the voices, and as I went nearer I heard what they were saying; it froze 
me, so it did. There were several people speaking, some of them dis- 
agreeing with what the others were thins, and all were in a bother. 
At last one fellow said, “I say, break the rod!” Another said, “ No, 
don’t break it.” ‘“ Yes,”’ said a third, “do break it ; that ’ill put an end 

_ to his fishing.” “ No,”’ says another, “ Shane is not such a bad fellow; 
leave the rod alone, he has got enough.” Well, I did not like to see the 
rod lost for want of a word, and I said, “Gentlemen dear, if you let the 


rod alone, I vow I’ll never throw a line in the pool again—no, not from 
this to Lough More!” 


“ Can we trust him f” says one. 

“ Yes,” says one fellow, who had spoken before; “I'll go bail he will 
not come here in a hurry again.” 

Well, upon that there was such a laugh—the very ditto of the one I 
heard on the hill—it is ringing in my ears yet. “Ha! ha! ha!” went 
they all in a chorus, I believe they call it, and I felt the very hat on my 
head rising, as the hair was pushing it up. You may laugh, but may [ 


never if I would go through the same again for the sake of all you could 
give me. 
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Well, in order to keep time with the laugh, the rod began bending, 
and twisting, and bowing, and shaking, just as if there was a storm such 
as that of ’39, and yet there was not a breath of wind; if there had, I 
would have been the better pleased. 

When the laugh had ceased there came a quiet, and I ran forward in 
pure desperation and fright, and, catching the rod, made off from the 
river and up the road, and never stopped till I came to Mickey Earley’s. 
Well, I just got inside the door, they were all going to supper, when 
down I dropped in a chair, and there was hardly a spark of life left in 
me. Mickey gave me a couple of glasses of whisky one after the other, 
seeing the condition I was in, and thinking that that remedy was pretty 
good in all cases; and, bedad, it was not bad, for I quickly recovered my 
spirits, and, after a while, I left to go to the wedding supper. I went up 
there about a mile until I came to the bridge on the road, and by this 
time it had come quite dark, and you know there is no road from the 
bridge on, as it was only put there for accommodation for the town of 
Fisbane. I crossed the bridge, and with the few fish I had I struck 
across the hill, taking as short a way towards Springtown as I could, and 
keeping as far away from the fairy hole, as I call it, as I was able, 

Well, it soon was dark as pitch, and I had three miles and more of a’ 
heathery mountain to go over. I walked, and walked, and walked, ’cept 
my davy, for fully three hours, and me wondering what in the world was 
the raison that the road was so long, and why I could not make better 
speed. At last I got tired and I sat down, and, as good luck would have 
it, I had a drop left in the little bottle I sometimes carry when going out 
for a long day, and so I took a pull or two at it, and felt it mighty re- 
freshing. 

Just as I was putting the bottle up in my pocket, I heard a voice 
beside me, and turned and looked at the person talking. I was sitting 
on a bit of a clump of heather, and there was a middling-sized man 
before me, old fashioned enough looking, but still not extraordinary 
enough to excite notice in the dark, and he said to me at once, “ You 
will be late at the supper, Shane Gorman, if you do not make haste.” 

Well, I did wonder who it could be who knew me and whom I did 
not know, and I told him it was true enough, as I must have lost the way 
partly, or I would have been there long ago. 

“ You are mighty churlish about your bottle, Shane Gorman,” said the 
- again, “that you do not offer a fellow-Christian a taste this cold 
night.” 


“There it is for you, and welcome,” said I. “Come, take a drop, 
man !” 

Well, there were about two glasses in the bottle left, and maybe he did 
oe the bottle in a flash—not a drop was in it when he gave it 

ack. 

After that the little man began to talk about the country, asking who 
lived here and who there, and did not such a family hold such a farm, 
and such another such a place ? and, faix, I was wondering who the 
mischief he could be, or how he happened to be where I met him that 
same night. At last he said, “You had better come with me, Shane 


Gorman, for you will never bein time for the feast this night; I will give 
you a bed in a hut if you come.” 


| 
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Well, Master M., I was beginning to feel queer, and was eager to get 
away from the man, so up I rose at once, and said, “ Many thanks to 
you for your kindness, but I must go to Springtown.” 

“ Well, I won’t force you, Shane Gorman ; but, mind my words, you 
will never be in time for the wedding, and you will sleep in my house to- 
night.” 

“Off I went again op my way, never looking what became of the little 
man, and I walked on and on, and the stars peeped out now and then 
through the clouds, and the wind whistled through me, and my bones 
were chilled, and the road over the hill, or rather the path, seemed to 
grow longer and longer, and crookeder and crookeder, and there seemed 
to be no end to it, until I declare it did come to an end, such as it was, 
and there was I in the dead of the night, with my fish and rod and all 
on the top of the mountain, walking in the heather and whins, and not 
knowing where to turn, or what to do. 

Well, if I was not in a fix, there let me! I stumbled on, and walked on, 
wondering how it was that I, who knew, as I thought, every inch of the 
way, could have failed in reaching Springtown hours before. At last I 
saw a light before me on the mountain, and I began to think I was near 
to Springtown unknown to myself, though I could not make out by what 
way I had got there, and how a house could be in that position without 
my knowledge, as it seemed to be on the hill-side, where there was no- 
thing ever but whins and heather, and horny cattle and horses turned out 
wild. I did not know what to do, so, after all, I made toward the light, 
and at last reached a small cabin thatched with heather, with light 
coming from two windows. I went to the door and it opened at once, 
and there was before me the little man of the mountain, as large as life! 

“ You are weleome, Shane Gorman; walkin. I told you you would 
not ~ in time for the wedding, and that you would sleep at my house 
to-night.” 

Well, if I was not in a fright, there let me! but there was nothing for 
it, so in I walked. There was only the one room in the hut, there was 
a big fire blazing, and a bed in each corner made of clumps of heather 
and blankets, and for seats there were two logs of wood. The little man 
took one of the seats and I took the other, whereupon the little man said, 
* You are fond of fishing, Shane Gorman; have you had any luck to- 
day ?” 

‘“* Not very much, master,” said 1; “ but I have a few fish in my basket, 
nevertheless,” 


“I think they would be good for supper, Shane Gorman,” said the 


little man. 

** Well, here they are,” said 1; “ make the best of them.” 

Well, the little man seized them at once, and he clapped them into the 
fire, and they hissed and fried, and came out as nice-looking as if they 
had been fried on an iron, and twice as big as when they went in. If 
I was not struck in a heap, there let me! 


— we fell to the fish, the little man and I, and we soon finished 
them. 


Then the little man turned to me and said: 
** Would you not like something to drink, Shane Gorman ?” 
“If it please your honour, I would,” said I, trying to be mighty civil 
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‘* Where is your fishing-rod ?” said he. 

‘Tt is outside the door,” said I. 

* Bring it in,” said the little man. 

So I brought it in with no little bother, and he got one end of it in 
his mouth, and commenced sucking at it, as if he was getting his fill of 
the best. 

“ That is prime!” said he. 

“ Faix, I suppose so,” said I. . 

“ Well, try it yourself,” said he. “And after that there is your bed,” 
pointing to one of the heaps of heather in the corner. And having said 
that, off he went to the other heap and lay down. 

I took hold of the rod, and, for fun’s sake, I put it in my mouth, and 
began sucking away at it like a pig; and if I was not astonished, Master 
M., there let me! The best of malt came from it in a stream, and I 
felt as happy as a king, and inwardly thought the little man one of the 
right sort! 

Well, after taking enough, as I considered, I stuck the rod in the 
floor, and lay down on the bed, and was soon asleep, and I slept away 
until morning. Well, morning came and I awoke ; and, would you be- 
lieve it? there was I lying under a whin-bush upon a clump of nathan, 
with the rod sticking beside me, the house and the little man gone, and 
not a fish in my basket, and I myself dead with cold! 

I made my way home at once, and when I told the people in Spring- 
town why I was not at the wedding, they would not believe me, though 
I had Mickey Earley to witness; and since that I never have thrown a 
line into the river from the fairy hole upwards. And as you know the 
hill has fallen down, which it did the very night I’m telling you of, and 
the hole has been spoiled, so now you know why I won’t go up to Lough 
More, or fish in the river, if I would not if I could, Master M., there 
let me! That is the story now for you. Say what you like, it is all 

true; not like many a story I have read in books—ay, and stories about 
these parts, too! . 


* Well, Shane,” said I, “ truth is strange—stranger than fiction.” 

“There is more of it!’ said Shane, jumping up in a fume at once, and 
snatching his rod. “ Will you go to Loughrey, or not? for up the 
river I won’t go, if I do, there let me!” 

I saw Shane was evidently in earnest as to his refusal to try the stream 
up to Lough More, so I had to acquiesce in the proposal he made, con- 
soling myself for my ill luck with the legend I had heard. 

The fire has quite gone out, and the room has become quite cold, the 
very gas seems to show a frosty light, like what we might expect the 
spirit lights would show which are said to flit over the graves of the 
lately-buried dead. I shall beat a retreat; and, having turned off the 
gas, will take my candle and be off to bed. 
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THE BRIDE OF LEON. 


BY LOUISA STUART COSTELLO. 


[‘*She who is betrothed three times before she marries is condemned to eternal 
torture.” This saying, which is, in Breton, in the form of a Druid triad, is made 
the theme of the Breton bard in his wild poem, which may be considered of the 
thirteenth century. The ominous knight in the shining armour was probably a 
great lord of the neighbourhood who had taken a fancy to the bride. There is a 
tomb in the church of Lokrist, in the parish of Izelvet, St. Pol de Leon, of Pierre 
de Kermavan, dated a.p. 1212. The superstitions are Scandinavian. } 


Great and little, all draw near, 
List the wand’ring Bard again: 
i Come, his newest song to hear, 
Young and old, attend the strain. 
When happened what my lines relate 
Twelve whole years I could not count, 
—Not twelve years had mark’d their date— 
Now, to sixty they amount! 
Listen all who listen will 
To the wand’ring minstrel’s skill, 
Come, before his lays are o’er, 
And his voice is heard no more. 


Three long nights I have not slept, 
To-night again I wake and think,— 
So loud the noise the Viper kept, 
Hissing by the river’s brink. 
This the hissing seems to say : 
“Ha! another is my prey. 
Of four from me they strove to save 
Not one was carried to the grave ! 
Two, betroth’d, of noble race 
Mine were numbered, in this place ; 
Eighteen workmen wrought with care 
On the robe the bride should wear : 
In the web twelve stars they wove, 
Sun and moon the stars above ; 
Eighteen workmen dress’d the bride— 
Satan’s hand her robe untied!” 


After mass was sung that day 
Through the churchyard was her way : 
When she stept the church within, 
Bright as lilies gleam’d her skin, 
When she passed the porch, her mien 
Like a drooping dove was seen! 


There came a tall and gorgeous knight 

Covered with rich armour bright, 

A casque of shining gold he wore, 

A crimson cloak his shoulders bore, ¢ 
His eyes’ sharp flash, of light’ning flame, 

Darting thro’ his helmet came. 

His Saxon steed was black as night, 
From his hoofs shot sparks of light— 
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*Twas like—Heaven rest his soul alway !— 
To Pierre’s, the Lord of Izelvet. 
“ Give me,” he said “the lovely bride, 
That I may let my people see 
How fair she is—in peace abide, 
Straight, she shall back return with me.” 


They wait :—long may they wait in pai 
Before the bride returns again! — 


At night back went the minstrels late, 
The great lord met, them, clothed in state: 
“Twas merry at the feast?” he said. 
“The bridal past with pomp and cost, 

Alas! but the young bride is lost!” 
They answered, filled with dread. 


“ The poms bride lost !—how may that be ? 
Shoul you be glad the bride to see ?” 

** We should be joyful, one and all, 

So that no harm to us befal.” 


Scarce the words uttered when they stood 
Upon the margin of a flood, 

A vessel whirl’d them from the shore, 
And far beyond the great sea bore ; 

The Lake of Bones and Anguish past, 
They reach’d the Infernal gate at last. 


“ Behold! thy Bards their visit pay, 
What is their guerdon, prithee say ?” 


‘* My bridal ribbon ye may keep: 
My gold ring to my husband bear, 

And charge him not for me to weep, 
For here I feel nor joy nor care. 

This ring be to my husband borne— 

Widow'd upon his wedding morn! 

Say: seated on a golden chair, 

For souls devoted to despair 

Here I their hydromel prepare.” 


Just as they turned their steps to go 
A dismal ery arose— 

“ Accursed messengers of woe!” 
The gates above her close! 


Had she but kept her bridal band, 
And the gold ring upon her hand, 

The gold ring, bless’d with holy charm, 
Hell had no power to work her harm. 


She who three times betroth’d in life, 
Three times, and has not been a wife, 
Her the Infernal Spirit claims, 

Her portion is eternal flames ; 

No more of Paradise she knows 
Than does the dead leaf of the rose, 
Torn from God’s Paradise is she, 
As is the cut branch from the tree! 
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CATHARINE CORNARO. 
FROM THE GERMAN. 
Part THE FouRTH. 


I. 


THE autumn of 1473 had closed the campaign against the fierce 
Albanians. It had been most bloody, yet not always victorious for the 
Venetians. The season of the year alone caused the cessation of hos- 
tilities. Lucio’s and Marco’s brows were decked by laurels won by their 
deeds of valour and heroism, while their mutual regard was greatly 
strengthened by their having constantly shared in the same dangers and 
hardships. The distressing news of Cornaro’s conspiracy, his escape and 
exile, had also reached them, but they could learn none of the particulars. 
The young men retired to Athens for the winter season; Marco with a 
heavy heart, Lucio in great grief, for where had his father taken refuge ? 
What had become of Catharine? The disheartening nature of the 
tidings which Lucio received in Athens, threw him upon a bed of sick- 
ness. A doctor, in those days a rarity, was fortunately found. He had 
but recently returned from the Ionian Isles. He turned out to be Calo- 
pulo, who now went by the name of Athanasius, Lucio’s faithful com- 
se and brother-officer watched anxiously by his couch. Marco was 

is only comfort, his only friend when all others had forsaken him, and 
the stain of outlawry rested upon his name. It was in Athens that 
Calopulo learned to know Marco, and also here that he first saw Lucio. 
Marco’s frank disposition, his firm friendship, the remembrance of his 
father’s generosity, won for him Calopulo’s regard. The Greek was the 
first to give the young men a detailed account of Cornaro’s conspiracy. 
Marco iadinel, and trembled for his friend. He could not rest until 
he had dictated to Calopulo a letter to his father, in which he placed 
Lucio’s deeds in their proper light, and besought his father to intercede 
for him and obtain his pardon. He hoped that he would not make this 
request in vain. The winter months crept slowly past. Marco refused 
every invitation which the governor pressed upon him. He remained 
constant in his attendance on Lucio, bat, though so much with him, he 
did not allow his friend to perceive how deeply his heart suffered on 
Catharine’s account. He would not increase Lucio’s grief. Lucio’s 
health gradually became restored under Calopulo’s skilful treatment, but 
his cheerfulness had flown for ever. The sweet days of spring returned, 
and adorned the plains and mountains of Greece with the lovely hue of 
hope, with verdure, and with flowers. Preparations for the campaign 
against the robber-hordes of Albania were carried on with greater acti- 
vity than ever, but still obscurity and uncertainty hung over Lucio’s 
fate. One day the governor sent to request to see the friends. They 
found him attired in his official dress, surrounded by his counsellors. 
After a most respectful salutation, he unfolded a parchment to which 
was attached the large lion-seal of the republic. He read aloud the 
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decree of the Signoria. It pronounced Lucio free from all participation 
in his father’s guilt towards the state, and changed the sentence which 
had been passed upon the elder Cornaro, from that of banishment for 
life into an exile of merely three years ; in the most flattering terms it 
recalled Lucio to Venice to take his father’s place in the Signoria; and, 
finally, it conferred on Marco Falieri the command of the army in Greece. 

The governor shook Lucio’s hand cordially and congratulated him ; 
then led Marco into the adjoining saloon, where the officers of the arm 
joyfully received and welcomed their new commander-in-chief, and too 
the oath of obedience and fidelity to their still perfectly confused and 
astonished general. 

This was a day of joy after the many sad ones which they had passed 
that winter, but still it was a day of pain, for the fiat of separation had 
gone forth. The friends were inseparable until a favourable wind oc- 
‘ curred, and Lucio was summoned on board the ship which was to convey 

him back to Venice; then came the bitter pang of bidding each other 
farewell. All that could alleviate the pain of parting was Lucio’s promise 
to write to him frequently, to make diligent search after Catharine, and 
to communicate to him the result of his inquiries. Lucio sailed, and on 
the same day Marco left Athens to join the army. Calopulo, or, as he 
now called himself, Athanasius, remained behind. Hostilities soon com- 
menced, and victory accompanied Marco’s arms. Giovanni Anafesto, who 
was at the head of the furious hordes who were opposing him, became 
almost frantic; he spared nothing or no one that came in his way, not 
even helpless age, nor defenceless childhood. His cruelty, but still more 
his insupportable despotism, alienated the Albanian chieftains from him. 
One by one they deserted him, and sought to make terms with the 
republic ; and as Marco granted unlimited amnesty to all who laid down 
their arms, it became more easy to conquer those who remained head- 
strong and stubborn. Marco penetrated into the very heart of Albania. 
At length, convinced that they would sooner or later be destroyed, the 
Albanians sent three chiefs as mediators to the Venetian general’s en- 
campment. Their first offer was to deliver up Anafesto. Peace was con- 
cluded, secured by hostages, and Marco looked forward to a speedy return 
to his native city, crowned with victory. 

On the evening of the day on which this joyful event had happened, 
Marco, more cheerful than usual, was reclining upon a camp-couch in his 
tent. The future arose before his mind’s eye adorned in fresh wreaths of 
hope, and he allowed his heart to dwell upon the sweet and captivating 
dreams of approaching happiness. Presently a masked form approached 
to his tent. The sentinel stopped him, and, after questioning him, an- 
nounced the Doctor Athanasius. 

“ You here, Athanasius?” cried Marco. “Are you a messenger of 
good or of evil tidings? Or do you come to rejoice with me over the 
happy termination of this bloody war?”’ 

“A little of all three brings me to you, Falieri!’” said Calopulo, bow- 
ing. “ Let me begin with the good: I bring you a greeting from Lucio, 

the assurance of your father’s joy, and my own congratulations on the 
victory you have gained !” 

“Yourself and your greeting are welcome! But what bad news do 
you bring ?” 
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“ Not much,” answered Calopulo. ‘ Nothing, properly speaking, is 
bad that I have to tell you; for (he watched him narrowly) you will 
surely be as glad to hear of the happiness of the sister of your friend as 
you would be to hear of his own!” 

Marco started up. His eyes flashed, the blood rushed to his heart 
with such violence that it could scarcely beat. ‘Speak more plainly, 
Athanasius. Do you know anything of Catharine ?”’ 

“I do; and if it concerns you, know that Catharine Cornaro is—the 
wife of James of Lusignan, king of Cyprus; she has been his wife a year. 
But how now, Falieri, you turn pale?” Marco staggered back, sank on the 
couch, and covered his face with his hands. He remained lost in thought 
for a few minutes, then suddenly roused himself: ‘“ Away, villain!” he 
cried. “ Youlie! It is a hellish invention! Catharine could not do 
this! Where did you learn this foul calumny?” 

“ Be calm, Falieri,” said Calopulo, trying to appease him. “ Listen to * 
me, then judge. My mother is Catharine’s nurse i 

“You, you!” interrupted Marco. “ Are you the artist Calopulo, who 
painted Catharine’s picture ?” 

“ T am,” continued Calopulo; “and to prove to you that I do not speak 
falsely, look! here is Catharine’s miniature which I painted !” 

Marco snatched it from him and pressed it to his lips. ‘No, no!” he 
exclaimed, “ you could not be so faithless !” 

“ Listen to me, Marco, I pray you !” again entreated Calopulo. “ Two 
days after you had left Athens, I received the intelligence that my aged 
mother lay sick in Cyprus. Foolish though my conduct may seem, be- 
cause she might have been dead before I could reach Cyprus, still I had 
no peace until I quitted Athens. I hastened to Milo, and from 
thence took shipping in a merchant-vessel to Cyprus. The voyage 
was favourable. I soon landed at Nicosia, and found my sick mother in 
James’s palace, and Cornaro’s daughter as the adored Queen of Cyprus. 
In the garb of an ecclesiastic I obtained admission into the palace, and 
remained unknown. I succeeded in curing my mother. From her I 
learned that Catharine had loved you. News which was brought her of 
your death threw her into a dangerous illness. It was after her recovery 
from this illness that her father forced her to accept the hand of James 
of Lusignan, and the crown of Cyprus!” 

If a moment before Marco’s countenance had glowed from the fierce- 
ness of his passion and agitation, now, with each word that Calopulo 
uttered, the blood, drop by drop, quitted his cheeks, he became paler and 
paler, and he was forced at length to support himself on the side of his 
camp-couch. Catharine’s picture fell from his hand, and the ivory on 
which it was painted was split across. 

. “ Break !” said he, feebly and sadly—‘ break like thy faith and my 
eart !” 

He sank lifeless forward into Calopulo’s outstretched arms. ‘ Oh!” 
cried Calopulo, “your love was strong! Perhaps I can repay your 
father’s generosity 

He laid the young man, who had fainted, upon his mantle, and began 
bathing his temples with water. After much exertion on the part of 
Calopulo, Marco again opened his eyes. ‘‘ Have I been dreaming, Calo- 
pulo?” asked he. ‘Is Catharine faithless ?” 
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Calopulo endeavoured to calm him. It was of no avail. All Marco’s 
powers seemed paralysed. He wandered among the living like one who 
was dead; no amusement, no occupation, could divert his mind from the 
inful subject which engrossed it. For hours he would sit, supporting 
his head with his hand, not uttering asyllable. Then he would suddenl 
start up, his eyes would flash once more, and he would exclaim: “ Calo- 
pulo! if we wronged her; if——” But quickly falling again into his 
old position, he would add, in a low voice, answering, as it were, himself, 
‘No, she is a queen! Even her heart was not free from ambition !” 

‘Do not wrong her!” said Calopulo. “You do not know how she 
may have struggled against her fate. Are you able to calculate the 
amount of woe which must have oppressed her bosom? Can you count 
the tears which she must have shed?”” When Calopulo thus spoke, 
Marco listened to him, and he was silent; he murmured nothing but— 
“She is the wife of a king! She has forgotten Marco’s love !” 

The state of his mind, something resembling lethargy, continued. It 
was only the return of the Albanian ambassador which roused him from 
his kind of gloomy stupor. Calopulo’s joy was great in remarking this 
slight change. He now confidently hoped that a favourable turn in his 
malady was not far distant. 

It was found impossible to deliver up Anafesto as promised. He had 
escaped with three of his friends, and was nowhere to be traced. They 
brought their hostages. The tribute to the republic was fixed, peace 
was concluded, and ere long the army commenced its triumphant return. 


II. 


THREE months later the unhappy youth stood by the vast and time- 
honoured ruins of the Acropolis, silently gazing over the Minerva city 
and her bygone splendour. Over the remains of temples and the ruins 
of once magnificent buildings, over broken columns and demolished 
altars, his saddened eye wandered. “This is a picture of my happi- 
ness !” sighed he. He looked up, the ever-restless sea lay before him; 
ships in full sail were gliding past; but nothing could fix his attention. 
“I should not care to see Venice again,” said he, as he sighed heavily. 
“Oh, my beloved father! my dear Lucio!” He sank anew into his 
former state of silent gloom. 


‘i “Yonder lies Cyprus!” said a voice at that moment from behind 
im. 

“ Where ?” asked he, starting up. 

“‘ Yonder,” replied Calopulo; “ and that ship in the sandy Pireus 
sails ” it ay! Would you see Catharine—your Catharine— 
again ?” 

“Would I?” exclaimed Marco. “Come, come, Calopulo, let us 
hasten!” And, rushing from the spot, he hurried him along with him. 
They proceeded to the harbour, pale wd captain of the ship willingly re- 
ceived them as passengers. Not long after a favourable wind arose, and 
the ship put to sea. It was only then that Marco seemed to awake to a 
sense of what he was about. “ What am I about to do, Calopulo?” 


asked he. “ Shall I see her again? Shall I make myself still more 
wretched than I am already ?” 
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“Calm yourself, Marco,” said his companion, soothingly. “Do you 
not know that every grief has its bounds? Do you not believe that even 
your heart will glow again?” 

“ Can you transform the icebergs of the North into blooming orange- 
trees, Calopulo ? or have you the power to command the foaming torrent 
to return to its tranquil source? Do not deceive me. It had been 
better for me if Giovanni’s dagger had reached my heart ; then—oh, 
then my heart had broken happy! Now—now——” 

Quick as an arrow the vessel sped over the gentle waves ; they were 
approaching Cyprus, and the nearer they drew to it the more Marco’s 
uneasiness increased. “You will see her again, Marco; hope—hope!” 
were Calopulo’s words. But what was the subject of his meditation? 
Why did he sit so long alone, apparently wrapt in deep thought? Why 
did Ss at times shudder, and at times give vent to bitter laughter? He 
kept that secret. Marco could not my frequently feeling an incompre- 
hensible aversion towards him. Still he was annoyed with himself for 
thus feeling, as Calopulo treated him with more affection and care than 
is often to be met with even among long-tried friends. ‘ 

“ Land !—land!” cried the ship’s company one morning, just as 
Aurora had cast her first fresh bouquet of flowers over the sea. 

“What is that?” asked Marco, on perceiving a misty streak appear 
upon the edge of the horizon. 

“Cyprus!” replied the helmsman. ‘ You will soon be able to discern 
small green dots, which are the palm-trees.”” 

Marco’s eyes were fixed upon the coast of Cyprus. Suddenly it 
seemed to emerge higher out of the water. Soon the cliffs of the coast, 
the mountains, the green trees, the towers of Nicosia, appeared. Marco 
was rooted to the spot. 

“ Yonder she lives!” said he to himself. ‘Alas! what am I doing? 
I shall see her! Heart, heart, wilt thou burst thy chains? Courage— 
courage !” 

Calopulo whispered in his ear, “Seek it in yourself, Marco! And 
trust to me—lI will be your protector !” 

Indeed, Marco had hitherto been almost entirely like an inanimate 
machine in Calopulo’s hands, and his present frame of mind permitted 
the cunning Greek to hope that he would continue to remain such, for 
he concealed mighty plans in his black heart. 

They had run into the harbour. The bustle usual on such occasions 
reigned on board. The Greek drew Marco down to the cabin. ‘Throw 
this cowl over you, so that no one may recognise you,” said he. ‘“ Ca- 
tharine’s father may possibly be here!” 

Marco perceived the necessity of following Calopulo’s advice, and 
willingly did so. In this disguise—Calopulo dressed as a priest, Marco 
as an Italian monk—they reached the town and the inn, where the 
Greek left the young man alone, and hastened to his mother. The 
queen was ill, Chance could not have been more favourable to Calopulo’s 
wishes, for Cornaro, the only person whom he had cause to fear, was not 
only absent from Cyprus, but was not expected to return very soon. 

The following morning he took Marco’s trembling hand, and con- 
ducted him through the populous and lively streets of Nicosia to the 

royal palace. 
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Catharine, looking pale and ill, sat in her chamber reading the Gospel, 
which, written with golden letters upon purple parchment, lay upon oe 
lap. Calopulo’s mother was rocking Catharine’s child in her arms. The 
door opened, and two men entered. Catharine raised her beautiful head, 
cast a glance on the monk, changed colour, and, trembling, exclaimed : 

** Holy Virgin! Marco? Do the dead arise?” 

The young man threw himself at her feet. “I am not dead!” 
cried he. 

The nurse and Calopulo withdrew to some distance. 

“‘ What a meeting, Marco! Ah, how I was deceived!” said the suf- 
ferer, feebly, assisting him to rise. He drew her to his breast, and their 
former love broke forth with its ancient fire. Tears, kisses, 2nd em- 
braces followed ; then Catharine suddenly disengaged herself from the 
encircling arms of her beloved. “ Heavens!” cried she, “what are we 
doing? Marco, I beseech you, leave me, and do not make me feel the 
performance of my sacred duties to be an insupportable burden. It is 
wrong that I should see you. I am the wife of James, his child’s 
mother! Oh! then, it was a false tale they told me when they said 
that you were no longer alive! May the Lord forgive the deception !” 
she added, softly, as she wept. 

Marco cast himself at her feet again. “Oh, drive me not away, be- 
loved! Oh, leave me the only joy that exists for me in this life—allow 
me still to see you !” 

Could she refuse the request? Dared she forget her 4, Who can 
paint the struggle between duty and love in Catharine’s heart? Who 
could condemn her if love triumphed? Marco saw her often. He re- 
gained his former health and strength. He became another man, for he 
forgot that she was James’s wife, and yet their companionship was 
totally unstained by guilt. Calopulo carried himself proudly ; his eyes 
beamed with triumphant joy. He must have been successful in some 
great design. James of Lusignan fell ill, and in three days he was a 
corpse ! 

“ Heaven is kind to you, Marco !”’ cried Calopulo, rushing‘into Mareo’s 
room to bring the news. “James is dead; Catharine, the Queen of 
Cyprus, is free! Throw the cowl aside, she will be yours now, and you 
will be king of Cyprus!” ' 

Marco turned pale. An ice-cold shudder ran through his veins. 
“Man!” cried he, “can hell have had a hand in this?” The Greek 
laughed hoarsely. “It is thus the devil laughs, Calopulo! Of what did 
the king die?” 

“Tam not his doctor, Mareo! I do not know. Why do you ask? 


Is not James a mortal like you or myself—must he not die when his hour 
comes ?” 


GREAT sorrow reigned in Nicosia. The funeral was over. Catharine 
became Queen of Cyprus. But another blow awaited the poor young 
widow; her child died soon after its father. 
Full of grief, the people of Cyprus swore allegiance to their beautiful 
queen. Calopulo now played a part exactly to his taste. He became 
u2 
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the queen’s counsellor. Many changes were made; men who had stood 
high in James’s favour were removed, and others put in their places. 
Marco lived quietly and in great retirement. The prying eyes of the 
courtiers did not discover him. Catharine, however, saw him sometimes, 
but not often. Not until the period had elapsed which had been fixed for 
her mourning as a widow did he appear in public, and then it was as 
chancellor of the kingdom. Calopulo had managed it thus. ‘ Only one 
step more !” he exclaimed, exultingly, “and my object is obtained !—my 
fortune made for life!’ But the Fates had decreed it otherwise. 

A fleet of Venetian vessels entered the harbour, and Lucio Cornaro, 
after their long separation, again beheld his sister and Marco. Lucio 
was not cheerful. Deep gloom was on his brow, for he had a difficult 
task to perform. The republic had declared Catharine to be their 
daughter, and themselves to be her heir. Lucio was the delegate of the 
Signoria ; troops had been given to him, and he was ordered to take pos- 
session of Cyprus. 

He communicated to his sister the object of his coming. Catharine 
was free from ambition; she therefore willingly resigned the crown, since 
she had now no son for whom to retain it, and Lucio garrisoned Cyprus 
with his troops, and was proclaimed governor in the name of the 
republic. 

"On the evening of the day on which Lucio entered upon his new 
dignity, Marco said to his iend: * Release me from the office of 


chancellor; give me Catharine, and then come what may. I will fly with 
her to the plains of Thessaly, settle myself there, and live again !” 
The friend pressed his hand. “ Leave me to act, Marco!” replied he, 


“and be tranquil. You know I was formerly the guardian angel of your 
love ; I will be so again !” 

“T have still another request, Lucio. Do not refuse it me !” 

“It is granted before you utter it!” answered his friend. 

“‘ Confer the chancellorship of Cyprus upon Calopulo !” 

“ Tt is hig if he is capable of filling it !” 

Catharine’s year of mourning was over. Lucio fitted out a ship for her. 
a priest married the happy pair, and, weeping, they tore themselves from 
LLucio’s arms to seek the coast of Greece. 

Everything went on in Cyprus as usual. Calopulo, to whom Lucio was 
indebted for having cured him when so dangerously ill, performed the 
duties of his office to Lucio’s satisfaction, but the Greek himself was far 
from contented. He had not expected events to take the course they 
had done. He wished to have ruled Cyprus in Marco’s name. This 
great object had guided his policy and its conduct, but the reward to 
which he had aspired he had not gained. 

One day he was pacing up and down his chamber murmuring at his 
fate. He had been in possession of his high post about a year, but Lucio’s 
keen eye did not — him to do just what he pleased. He was not 
able to amass wealth enough to satisfy his wishes. Frequently his early 
deeds arose like hideous phantoms before his mind, and threatened to 
unsettle his reason, for he could no longer deaden his conscience. He 
happened to be in one of his fits of nervousness and fear, when one day 
the door suddenly opened and the elder Cornaro entered. In dismay he 
started back, as if he had beheld a spectre. ‘ What do you wish here, 
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old sinner ?” cried he. But Cornaro stood motionless there, and fixed 
his piercing eyes upon him; Calopulo endeavoured to meet the gaze. 

“What do I wish, demon—poisoner, infernal wretch—do you ask ?” 

Calopulo staggered against the wall. 

“You have murdered James and his child—you have made me 
miserable—you have delivered Catharine into Falieri’s arms! Is not all 
this true ?” 

By this time Calopulo had recovered himself. He called from the ~ 
windows to the halberdiers who guarded his house, but at that moment 
Cornaro plunged his dagger into his heart, and he fell to the ground, 
while curses mingled with the death-rattle in his throat. The room was 
quickly filled with people. Lucio rushed in. ‘ What is the matter 
here?” cried he, wildly ; but, on perceiving his father with the bloody 
dagger, he started back with horror. ‘“ What have you done?” he then 
angrily demanded. 

“ T have punished the regicide—the poisoner !” replied Cornaro, coldly. 


CATHARINE CORNARO. 


IV. 


Ix a lovely spot, where the silver stream of the Peneus, rolling dowr 
from the mountains of Thessaly, winds through the smiling and fertile 
plains beneath, Marco had established himself. 

He had purchased a handsome estate, formerly the property of a 
Greek, and here he dwelt in the full enjoyment of reciprocated love with. 
his Catharine, who was as blooming and fresh as a spring rose. Un-. 
clouded was the heaven of their happiness. The lovely mother had pre- 
sented the happy father with a little boy, and thereby raised him to the- 
very height of bliss. Ah! if fears for the future sometimes presented. 
themselves to their imaginations, the happiness of the present did not 
allow such sad thoughts to remain long, and reflection was chased from 
their minds by the serene joys which their hearts realised. 

Marco lived only for his Catharine and his child. Proud of his boy, 
he would often carry him in his arms into the open air, and wander with 
him among the ravines of the mountains ; and when, on returning home 
with the smiling infant, he would lay him on his mother’s lap, he would 
feel that Heaven had shed its vast blessings upon them. 

A thick grove of olive-trees surrounded Marco’s country-house ; behind 
this grove arose steep cliffs, towering one above another, until they reached 
a dizzy height. Enormous walls, as it were, stretched perpendicularly 
upwards. But one rock, conspicuous among the rest, jutted fearfully 
forward. The summit of this formed a small platform, behind which the 
rocks again towered above. The most charming views were to be seen 
from this platform, and by Marco’s command a seat had been erected on 
this his favourite resting-place. He had also caused a pathway to be 
hewn in the rock, in order to render the ascent to the height less diffi- 
cult ; and on the summit an awning protected the admiring gazer from 
the heat of the sun. From this elevated spot one overlooked the valleys 
and plains of the lovely tract of land beneath, the villages and cottages, 
the woods, luxuriant meadows and pastures with their peaceful flocks, 
and the picturesque winding of the Peneus, glittering like a silver band 
amidst the fresh green fields. The husband and wife often tarried here. 
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in blissful tranquillity, rejoicing over their peace and their harniless 
happiness, never dreaming that the destroying thunderbolt of fate could 
penetrate the cloudless blue around, and burst amidst the lovely flower- 
garden of their life. 

One day Marco had climbed to the summit of the height, and had 
seated himself beneath the awning. The nurse had brought him the 
infant boy, and he was rocking him upon his knee, while he plucked for 
him the wild flowers which here and there sprang from between the crevices 
of the barren rocks. Presently he heard the steps of men ascending the 
pathway. Without suspecting any evil, he gave the child to the nurse, 
and was about to go forward to meet the strangers, when suddenly three 
Albanians, of wild appearance, in their blood-red mantles and caps, and 
armed to the teeth, stood before him. 

“Do you know me, destroyer of my happiness?” imperiously de- 
manded the foremost, in a voice trembling with rage. 

Marco was unarmed. He turned pale as he recognised Giovanni 
Anafesto. 

“Wretched man! what do you want with me ?” exclaimed Marco. 

“ Nothing but your blood, Marco !—nothing else,” replied the villain, 
with a sardonic laugh. 

“Monster, what evil have I done you?” demanded Marco, stepping 
back almost unconsciously. 

“You cannot escape me, Falieri—but that is your child?’ He 
snatched the infant from the arms of the nurse and held it high in the 
air, as if about to hurl it into the fearful abyss below. 

“Mercy !”? entreated Marco. He tore aside his clothes and laid his 
breast bare. “Kill me; thrust your dagger into my heart; but spare 
my child!” 

% Kneel down!” roared he to Marco, with glaring eyes. ‘Curse 
your wife, your child, and yourself, then the child shall be spayed !”” 

“Inhuman wretch! why make such a demand ?” 

“Curse them, or I will dash your child to pieces before your eyes !” 

‘Marco shuddered. He wrung his hands in despair, and implored 
mercy for his boy. 

“ Do not expect any mercy for your child,” shrieked the frantic Ana- 
festo, “if you do not curse him and her !” 

‘“‘T—curse them!” gasped Marco, in the agony of desperation. 

“Ha!” laughed Anafesto. “ Now your soul belongs to Satan as well 
as mine! Now die!” He hurled the shrieking infant with furious 
violence over the rugged precipice, down among the masses of stone 
beneath. With a cry of intense horror Marco fell against the rocks, but 
he arose instantly. Anafesto was still standing upon the brink of the 
abyss, gazing upon the shattered remains of the child, and laughing with 
a coarse, diabolical laugh. Marco sprang suddenly upon him, seized him 
in a maniacal grasp, and throwing himself over the precipice carried his 
wretched foe along with him to destruction. In the close and convulsive 
a of death the two bleeding bodies hung on the jagged rocks 

ow! 

Catharine sat working in her chamber; she could not tell why, but 
she felt a strange and inexplicable dread creeping over her. Her anxiet 
every moment increased. At length she could endure it no longer, ond, 
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flinging aside her work, she was about to hasten out to seek Mareo and 
her child, when the door was thrown open, and the Doge Falieri, pale as 
a ghost, stood before her. ‘‘ Where is Marco ?”? demanded he. “Is he 
your husband ?” 

“Your son is my husband, duke. Oh, do not be angry!” cried the 
lovely Catharine. ‘Say that you will look on your grandson, and bless 
him !” 

“Oh, ye powers of destiny!” cried the Doge, staggering back. “ You 
—you are his sister; he is your brother! Miserable wretch that I am. 
I—I loved your mother, and led her into crime !” 

“Ha! then my fearful presentiment did not deceive me!” exclaimed 
at that moment old Cornaro, who had just arrived, and at that critical 
moment had entered the house. “Do I hear the terrible truth from 
your own mouth ?” 

Falieri turned quickly round. 

“ Draw your sword, base adulterer!’’ cried Cornaro to his hated enemy. 
‘¢ Life for life !” 

The blades glittered in the bright beams of the morning sun, which 
shone through the high windows, as the fierce and exasperated men madly 
fought over the body of the fainting Catharine. More and more furious 
grew the combat, till Falieri slipping, fell heavily backwards; Cornaro 
instantly seized the advantage offered him, planted his foot upon the 
breast of his foe, and plunging his sword into his heart, he had the 
satisfaction of hearing his last groan, and beholding him expire at his feet. 

“‘ Now to Marco!” cried he, “that I may terminate the whole brood!” 
But—a picture of horror—the nurse rushed into the chamber and related 
what had happened. Cornaro calmly replaced his bloody sword in its 
sheath, and raised Catharine from the ground. 

She awoke from her trance a raving maniac! 


TASSO. 
O Victor unsurpassed in modern song! 


Tuis line, in which Byron apostrophises Tasso and rates his value, has 
been appropriately selected as the epigraph of a new translation of the 
“ Gerusalemme Liberata” with;which Sir Kingston James has recently 
enriched English literature.* 

It has been frequently said, generally with reason, that translators and 
commentators are enamoured of their text and of him who wrote it, even 
to the dogmatism of maintaining that there is no other work or author 
equal to that on which they have spent so much pains, to which they have 


devoted 
Il lungo studio e’l grande amore. 


* The Jerusalem Delivered of Torquato Tasso. Translated into English Verse 
by John Kingston James, Knt., M.A. Two Vols. Longman and Co. 
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We think, however, that Sir Kingston James has given a proof of his 
tact in expressing his own opinion through the lips of another, nor could 
he possibly have hit on a more competent judge than the one he has 
selected. Still, as if fearing that the opinion of one, though deemed the 
first of the age, might not be contitaned sufficient, Sir Kingston has cor- 
roborated it in his preface with the judgment of other poets, strangers to 
England and to Italy. It is grievous to say that had he wished to find 
detractors of Tasso, he must have sought for them in Italy alone. If time 
has, even among ourselves, at length done justice to this great poet, there 
still remain alive those bitter literary quarrels on the respective merits of 
Tasso and Ariosto, and their names are rarely mentioned in Italy even 
now without being made the subject of bootless controversy. The con- 
test, however, has long since been practically decided by foreigners. They 
have by facts pronounced almost unanimously in favour of the former. 
Many more translations have been written of the Gerusalemme than of 
the Orlando. The former is more generally read; the piteous story of 
Clorinda is better known than that of Angelica. Nor is this preference 
difficult to comprehend. If in some points Ariosto surpasses Tasso, they 
are precisely those that are the least apt to find favour with strangers, or 
to induce new translators to attempt the enterprise, his chief merit con- 
sisting less in the grandeur of the epopee than in the harmonious con- 
struction of his verse, which, either read in the original or in a translation, 
ean be little appreciated by foreigners; while the Gerusalemme attracts 
all by the gravity, the truth, and the universality of its subject. Even if 
written in prose it would have been a grand epic ; how seductive, there- 
fore, must it have been for one who, feeling himself endowed with more 
than ordinary poetic faculties, and from long use, master of the Italian 
language, could hope for a great literary success by presenting England, 
under a new form, with the great poem of the Crusades. 

To re-clothe in the poetical forms of one tongue the thoughts dictated 
in another, is the completion of half the work achieved by the original 
poet, and if the second garment prove as becoming as the first, it is just 
to give the translator a proportion of the fame. But when in the litera- 
ture of a nation this prize has been already obtained, it is difficult for one 
coming after to snatch it away. 

Who knows not how many attempts have been made, but in vain, to 
wrest from Caro’s brow a similar crown, though not adjudged to him with- 
out some mark of censure. In England the translators of Tasso were 
already numerous, and some of them enjoyed a good repute, and not so 
easy was it for Sir Kingston to obtain the victory to which he aspired. 
To affirm that the latest translator has obtained a complete victory over 
all his predecessors would be ridiculous presumption on our part ; for this, 
our quality of Italian renders us incompetent. But, on the other hand, 
as the qualities that should adorn a perfect version are various, it will be 
granted that an Italian who has a sufficient knowledge of English is at 
least capable of judging as to its fidelity. Having had occasion to con- 
front the most reputed English translations, as well with each other as with 
the original, we are of opinion that no accurate or faithful version of the 
Gerusalemme existed in the English language, and that on the point of . 
fidelity, Sir Kingston James has borne away the palm from all that had 
previously attempted the arduous task. Favourable as our judgment is 
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in all that relates to the accuracy of his version, we know that the author 
has received from the literary authorities of his own country great praise 
for those other qualifications that were wanting to ssidhiy Sih important 
work perfect. 

_ We see that the author in his preface confesses having occasionally 
employed feeble rhymes, and of having adopted a form of stanza which, 
though responding exactly to the Italian in the number of its lines, does 
not altogether correspond with the disposition of the rhymes. This, 
which in the eyes of some may appear a blemish, does not strike us as 
such. 

In a work so considerable, we can perfectly understand why the author 
should have wished to keep himself as unfettered as possible from the 
constraint that numerous rhymes impose ; hence, by not hampering him- 
self with internal difficulties, he was better able to avoid those rocks on 
which he had seen his predecessors shipwrecked. 

The English language being scant in rhyme, Sir Kingston James has 
acted wisely in not torturing himself and distorting his author by intro- 
ducing three rhymes twice in each stanza, and the words are so short 
that, translating word by word an Italian line, the measure of an Eng- 
lish line is rarely complete; hence he has done well in not employing the 
Spenserean stanza, which is composed of nine lines. If from the nature 
of the two languages a certain amplification is necessary, even trans- 
lating line by line, why increase the difficulty by adding another ? 

All know of what charming details Armida’s Zone is composed. Now, 
one poor English translator labours under the necessity of filling up his 
Spenserean stanza with so many new ingredients scattered furtively here 
and there, that we can scarcely recognise the original. Among the 
abominations stuffed in to fill the vast confines of his ill-chosen metre, 
we shall not readily forget “ marriage rings.” 

In Sir Kingston James the Enchantress’s Girdle changes somewhat its 
proportions, but not in the least its nature. 

There is a proverb that says, we must sometimes make a virtue of 
necessity. Sir Kingston, in this necessity of amplification, makes more 
than a virtue—he converts it into a beauty, and seizes the opportunity 
of showing us that he is, what it is necessary to be in order worthily to 
translate a poet, a poet himself. In the first canto, stanza the third, who 
does not see what life and grace is added to Tasso’s picture by the new 
figure of the “fond mother,” introduced by the translator-poet? It 
would be adulation to affirm that’ in all his forced amplifications the 
English gentleman has been equally happy, and that in every case he 
has rendered good service to our Torquato; but we must avow that, as 
we have been able to cite a passage where the original is embellished, 
we know of none where it has been disfigured or defamed. Descriptions 
of horrors, tumultuous movements, and all passages that demand force 
and rapidity of expression, are presented in the Saxon of Sir Kingston 
James with such strength and efficacy as might well make Tasso jealous 
of this second clothing of his thoughts. 

Let us take, as an example of the former, the verses that describe the 
appearance of Pluto in the fourth canto, beginning at the seventh 
stanza: 
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Horrific majesty increased the dread 
Of his fierce look, and did its pride enhance ; 
His eyes, infeg} with poison, were blood-red ; 
Like baleful comet shone his murderous glance. 
Matted and thick fell down his grisly beard, 
Aud o’er his breast in tangled masses flowed ; 
Like a deep gulf his cavern-jaws appeared, 
Beslubbered over with black, clotted blood. 


Like Mongibello’s suffocating smoke, 
Like to its stench and thunder you’d compare 
The fetid blasts, that in dense volumes broke 
From his foul throat—alike the sparkles were. 
While speaking, Cerberus his bark allayed ; 
Mute was the Hydra at its lord’s harangue ; 
The abysses shook—his course Cocytus stayed, 
As thro’ all Hell his thundering accents rang. 


We continue the speech, rendered with marvellous spirit and spon- 
taneity : 
, “ Tartarean gods! more worthy far are ye 

Above the sun, where ye were born to sit, 

Whom the great Fall hurled headlong down with me 
From happier regions to this gloomy pit. 

Others old passions and suspicions are 
But too well known—not less our great emprise. 

Alas! how changed. His will now rules each star, 
And we are deemed but rebels in His eyes. 


“ And in the place of day’s unclouded bliss, 

Of circling stars, and the sun’s golden fire, 

Here He has mewed us in this dark abyss, 
Nor wills that we to our first rank aspire. 

Then (ah, how hard its memory is to bear ! 
This is what doth the sharpest sting convey) 

He summoned man His blest. abode to share, 
Man! abject man! vile earth-born child of clay ! 


“Nor did that seem enough. His Son accurst 
He made Death’s prey, to aggravate our loss, 
Who came, and thro’ Hell’s fiery portals burst, 
And with bold foot our threshold dared to cross ; 
And thence dragged souls that were by right our share, 
And our rich prey replaced heaven’s retreat ; 
And in despite of us, in triumph there 
Displayed the flags that told of Hell’s defeat. 


“ But why my grief by idle words renew ? 
o of our wrongs is ignorant, and where 

Or when did He desist to injure you, 

Or from His wonted stratagems forbear ? 
Remembrance of the past we should not wake, 

When every thought our present sufferings claim ; 
For see ye not how He attempts to make 

All lands bow down in homage to His name ? 


“ Shall we then waste in sloth the days and hours, 
And in cold-blooded apathy remaim ? 
What ! let in Asia these accursed Giaours 
His faithful flock, still further laurels gain, 
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Extend His honour, and exalt His praise ? 
Subject Judsea, and His name make known? 
Sound it in other tongues, in other lays, 
On bronzes write it, and incise in stone ? 


‘* What !—see our cherished idols overthrown, 

And to His service our loved altars turned ? 

To Him suspended vows—to Him alone 
Offered up gold, and myrrh, and incense burned ? 

And where ’gainst us no temple closed its door, 
Shall none now open to our arts remain ? 

Shall souls, once ours, rich tribute pay no more, 
And in a desert kingdom Pluto reign ? 


“ No—no, it shall not be, since that fierce zeal 
That fired of yore our spirits is not lost, 
With which, when girt with lambent flame and steel, 
We boldly fought against the heavenly host. 
Worsted by them we were, I can’t deny ; 
Still valour nobly our great scheme sustained, 
And tho’ they then obtained the victory, 
With us the glory of the attempt remained. 


** But why detain you, faithful comrades, more ? 

Away, my strength—my peerless force away ! 
Go—crush these wicked fanatics, before 

Still further stablished is their crescent sway. 
And ere the kingdom of Judwa burn, 

Quench the fierce flames it threat’ning to consume ; 
Among them enter, and adopt in turn 

Now force, now fraud, to speed their final doom. 


“ Let what I will be Fate. Let some remove 

Far from the camp ; let some be slain, the while 
That others, sunk in wanton cares of love, 

Their idol make of a sweet glance and smile. 
Against their rulers turn the traitorous steel 

Of a divided and rebellious race ; 
Let the camp perish, nor one stone reveal 

Of its once whereabouts the slightest trace.” 


As an example of precipitant impetuosity, let us take the midnight 
attack on the Christian camp: 


On dashed the Soldan now, and was the first 
To reach the guard, confused, disordered still : 
With less rapidity doth whirlwind burst 
From out the bowels of a caverned hill ; 
River, that tears up palaces and trees, 
Lightning, that blasts with its consuming fire, 
Earthquake, that fills the world with horror—these 
Are but faint types of his infuriate ire. 


As one of quick sharp movement, hear how admirably the English 
monosyllables second, if they do not surpass, the speed of the Italian 


version : 


They still proceed in silence, whence the guard, 

“To arms! to arms!” shouts with redoubled force ; 
At this, concealment the bold pair discard, 

Nor tardy now is their adventurous course. 
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As Heaven’s artillery or mortal shells 
Fire, thunder, burst, so for each daring Turk 
To start, arrive, cut down the sentinels, 

Ope and rush in, was but a moment’s work. 


It must not be supposed, however, from these specimens, that robust 
and thunderous sounds alone issue from Sir Kingston’s lyre ; Clorinda’s 
dying accents are no less soft and melancholy in one language than in the 
other. Hear how touchingly the English version renders the pathetic 
scene of her death : 


Friend, thou hast won, and, as I pardon thee, 
Do thou too pardon, not this fearless clay, 

But my dark soul: ah, pray for it, and free 
By baptism, all my secret sins away.” 

In that faint voice’s gentle tones there stole . 
Such soft unearthly music on his ear, 

As quenched all rage, and, gliding to his soul, 
Forced to his eyes a sympathetic tear. 


A short way off, a little murmuring rill 
‘ Burst from the mountain’s bosom; there the knight 

Hastened, his helmet from its source to fill, 
Then sad returned for the great pious rite. 

He felt his hand shake, while he sought to bare 
Her, as yet, unknown features to the light ; 

He saw—he knew her, and stood rooted there. 
Ah, recognition! ah, heartrending sight ! 


Yet died he not, for in that hour of strife 

He summoned all his fortitude, the pain 
He felt, suppressing, while he gave new life 

To her with water whom his sword had slain. 
But while he spoke the sacred words, a ray 

Of joy ecstatic lit Clorinda’s face ; 
Dying she smiled, and, re-born, seemed to say, 

“‘ Heaven opes its portals—I depart in peace.” 
Her snowy face a lovely pallor wears ; 

Of lilies, blent with violets, such the hue ; 
Her eyes are fixed on Heaven, and Heaven appears, 

With tender ruth the penitent to view. 
Then, raising up her cold and ungloved arm, 

She gave the knight her hand, as earnest deep 
Of peace in lieu of words ; and in that form 

he maiden passed away, as if asleep. 


We might multiply examples without end to justify the high estimate 


- we have formed of this translation, but consider that sufficient evidence 


has been adduced both of the scrupulous fidelity with which the English 
author has reproduced our Tasso, as well as of the robust harmony of his 
own verse, in the passages already cited, and which those among us who 
understand English will do well to compare with the original. 

In conclusion, we would say that the English gentleman deserves as 
well of the literature of his country as he who has done such honour to 
ours. If the literary academies of Italy have not sufficiently rewarded 
the merits of another noble Englishman who has made Dante his labour 
of love, let them at least be not ungrateful towards him who for many 
years has made Tasso 


Suo maestro e suo Autore. 
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MATTHEW BRAMBLE: 
TYPICALLY CONSIDERED. 
By Francis JAacox. 


Crusty, but kindly,—is the characteristic of a class of natures, perha 
repulsive or forbidding at the outset, but winning and respect-worthy in 
the long run, of whom I may name Matthew Bramble for type. 

Matthew Bramble is one who is said to affect misanthropy, in order to 
conceal the sensibility of a heart which is tender even to a degree of 
weakness. ‘This delicacy of feeling, or soreness of the mind, makes 
him timorous and fearful; but then he is afraid of nothing so much as 
of dishonour ; and although he is exceedingly cautious of giving offence, 
he will fire at the least hint of insolence or ill feeling. Respectable as 
he is upon the whole,” adds his appreciative nephew, “I cannot help 
being sometimes diverted by his little distresses, which provoke him to 
let fly the shafts of his satire, keen and penetrating as the arrows of 
Teucer.”—The first day of his arriving at Bath, the peppery squire falls 
into a violent passion, beats two blackamoors, and goes nigh to fight 
their master, who proves, however, a peaceable man. But then, to be 
sure, Mr. Bramble is suffering from gout at the time ; and, as his niece 
remarks, ’tis a thousand pities he should ever be troubled with that ugly 
distemper ; “ for, when he is free from pain, he is the best-tempered man 
upon earth ; so gentle, so generous, so charitable, that everybody loves 
him.” Yet the lightest thing moves his spleen: he is as tender as a 
man without a skin, who cannot bear the slightest touch without flinching. 
What tickles another, by Jerry Melford’s account, would give him tor- 
ment; though he has his lucid intervals, and is then remarkably face- 
tious. ‘Indeed, I never knew a hypochondriac so apt to be infected 
with good humour. He is the most risible misanthrope I ever met with.” 
A lucky joke, or any ludicrous incident, will set him a laughing immo- 
derately, even in one of his most gloomy paroxysms; and when the 
laugh is over, he will curse his own imbecility. It is mark-worthy in 
him, too, that in conversing with strangers he betrays no signs of dis- 
quiet ; but is splenetic with his familiars only; and not even with them, 
while they keep his attention employed : but when his spirits are not 
exerted externally, they seem to recoil and prey upon himself.—*‘ Mr. 
Bramble is extravagantly delicate in all his sensations, both of soul and 
body.” “ His blood rises at every instance of insolence and cruelty, even 
when he himself is noway concerned ; and ingratitude makes his teeth 
chatter.” On the other hand, though with strict consistency, we are 
assured, that the recital of a generous, humane, or grateful action, never 
fails to draw from him tears of approbation, which he is often greatly dis- 
tressed to conceal.* 


Marcus Junius Brutus was hardly a branch of the Brambles; but by 


* Humphrey Clinker, passim. 
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Cicero’s English biographer he has been described as one who affected 
the severity of the stoic, and to imitate his uncle Cato, to which he was 
wholly unequal; for he was “of a mild, merciful, and compassionate 
disposition ; averse to everything cruel, and was often forced, by the ten- 
derness of his nature, to refute the rigour of his principles.’”’* Almost 
enough, were the portrait a true one, to prove even et te, Brute, a lineal 
ancestor of the Brambles. “Of such is Archer,” as Crabbe limns that 
crabbed composite, who has seen so much of human nature in its little- 
ness that 

He thinks the bias of man’s mind goes wrong : 

Thus, though he’s friendly, he is still severe, 

Surly though kind, suspiciously sincere : 

So much he’s seen of baseness in the mind, 

That, while a friend to man, he scorns mankind.t+ 


Even Goldsmith’s Croaker is of the blood of the Brambles, in so far, at 
least, as that “his repining temper, as it does no manner of injury to 
himself, so will it never do harm to others. He only frets to keep him- 
self employed, and scolds for his private amusement.” { Extremement 
bon, mais un peu brusque, so Madame Dacier paints her father (Le 
Férre), plein de feu dans le moment, sans rancune, toujours ouvert et 
tendre & Vamitié. Mr. Peacock’s Humphrey Hippy, of Hypochon 
House, is one “ whose character exhibited a singular compound of kind- 
heartedness, spleen, and melancholy, which governed him by turns, and 
sometimes in such rapid succession that they seemed almost co-existent.”§ 
Hear again the terms in which Spread stands up for Mr. Savage’s bache- 
lor of the Albany, when that quasi-cynic is accused of heartlessness. “ He 
has a heart, and a sound one, only he has the folly to be ashamed of it. 
I love Barker. He is upright and downright, speaks his sentiments flatly 
and roundly ; he hates his enemies and tells them so; he loves his friends 
and says nothing about it.” || 

A thoughtful essayist and reviewer owns his lack of sympathy either 
in books or real life for the class of persons who have feeling and hearts 
in spite of their endeavours to suppress them ; who, from some awkward 
resistance in their mechanism, cannot be quite as worldly and hard as 
they desire to be. He holds that the excuse so often made for harsh and 
selfish characters, that they have feeling if it could only be reached, that 
they have a heart if only they would allow it to be touched, ought really 
to go for less than nothing, for it proves that they are hard deliberately 
and by intention ; that if they have feeling they must have still more 
rigidity, obstinacy, and self-will to nullify it. Accordingly, he values 
little the tenderness that can only be awakened on extreme and mostly 
selfish occasions ; that is siond unwillingly, and subsides again into 
coldness, with a sort of resentment at the unwonted and involuntary dis- 
turbance ; that is an affair simply of organisation, and is betrayed in 
spite of the will.{ At this let galled jades wince; Mat Bramble’s 
withers are unwrung. Not to be confounded with this illegitimate or 


* Middleton’s Life of Cicero, vol. ii. pp. 177-8. Ed. 1823. 

t+ Crabbe, The Borough; letter vi. 

} The Good-natured Man, Act V. Sc. 1. § Melincourt, ch. iii. 
} Bachelor of the Albany, ch. iii. | Bentley’s Quart. Rev., IT. 458. 
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spurious offset of the family, are the genuine representatives, such as old 
Agrippa d’Aubigné, who, “cet homme de fer, au milieu de ses fougues 
et de ses rudesses, avait un cceur sensible et bon, trés-accessible aux 
émotions tendres, et dont il fut en plus d’une occasion la victime.”* 

Of his fast friend, Rickman, Robert Southey writes: “ His manners 
are stoical; they are like the husk of the cocoa-nut, and his inner nature 
is like the milk within its kernel.”+ In a not dissimilar simile M. Sainte- 
Beuve says of Ducis, that he resembled “un vieux chine 4 demi dépouillé 
et rugueux, od l’abeille a déposé en un creux son miel.”{ Rousseau 
seems to plume himself on some degree of success in the réle of Matthew 
Bramble, when he indulges in the persuasion that, “ malgré la réputation 
de misanthropie que mon extérieur et quelques mots heureux me donné- 
rent dans le monde, il est certain que, dans le particulier, je soutins assez 
mal mon personnage ; que mes amis et mes connaissances menaient cet 
ours si farouche comme un agneau, et que, bornant mes sarcasmes a des 
vérités dures, mais générales, je n’ai jamais su dire un mot désobligeant 
& qui que ce fit.”§ In short, this self-styled Bear, cet ours si farouche, 
roared you as gently as any sucking-dove. Gently enough to make the 
most timid cry, Let him roar again, let him roar again. 

Madame Dudevant’s portrait of Deschartres, her grandmother's fermier 
factotum, who figures prominently in her Memoirs, has been admired as 
more of an original than any in George Sand’s romans. “Ce dogue 
hargneux était un chien fidéle; et, mordant tout le monde, se laissait 
tirer les oreilles par l’enfant de la maison.”|| M. Arséne Houssaye is 
quite sure that Voltaire himself, beneath the grimacing smile that wrinkled 
and masked his face, had the heart of Saint Theresa. “ Oui, ce malicieux 
vieillard était bienveillant jusque sous sa plaisanterie la plus mordante.”4j 
Chateaubriand used to claim for himself “ trés-bonne téte, une téte froide 
et calculante, et le cceux cahin-caha, pour les trois quarts du genre 
humain.” In this he deceived himself, says M. Villemain,**—for in point 
of fact, cette altiére nature was versed in the knowledge, and conversant 
with the practice, of friendship and charity. 

Plutarch tells us of Phocion that he was one of the most humane and 
best-tempered men in the world, though so ill natured and forbidding 
were his looks, as well as so biting and caustic his remarks, that strangers 
were afraid to exchange words with him. Many of his “ severe sayings” 
are quoted by Plutarch, who comments on the seeming oddity of a man 
of such austere and unpopular manners ever getting the surname of the 
Good,—Phocion the Good. “It is, indeed, difficult, but, I believe, not 
impossible, for the same man to be both rough and gentle, as some wines 
are both sweet and sour.” ++ An observation that hits toa nicety the 
aigre-doux of the Matthew Bramble type. 

One of Mr. Trollope’s elderly squires and affluent uncles—like Matthew 
Bramble a squire of the old sort, and like him, too, an uncle with the due 
supply of dependent correlatives—asks for a kindness of his nieces’ mother 


* Léon Feugére, Caractéres du XVI° Siécle, IT. 216. 


t¢ Southey to Landor, Feb. 9, 1809. t Causeries du Lundi, t. vi. p. 373. 
Les Confessions, 1. viii. || Histoire de ma Vie. 
Le Roi Voltaire, ch. ix. ** La Tribune Moderne, p. 550. 


Tr Plutarch, Life of Phocion. 
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with the stern voice and acid face that ever characterise him. “ He said 
that he was asking for a kindness; but surely no man ever asked for 
kindness in a voice so peremptory.” But Mrs. Dale was beginning “ now 
at last to understand something of his mind and real character. He 
could be affectionate and forbearing in his giving ; but when asking, he 
could not be otherwise than stern. Indeed, he could not ask; he could 
only demand.”’ His old gardener has understood and can manage him 
better. “ Ah, ma’am [loquitur Hopkins], you don’t know him,—not as I 
knows him;—all the ins and outs and crinks and crannies of him. I knows 
him as I does the old apple-trees that I’ve been a handling for forty year. 
There’s a deal of bad wood about them old cankered trees, and some 
folks say they ain’t worth the ground they stand on; but I knows where 
the sap runs, and when the fruit-blossom shows itself I know where the 
fruit will be the sweetest.”* 

There is a Bramble flavour, too, about the same fertile author’s very 
popular Doctor Thorne, who, we are told, was brusque, authoritative, 
given to contradiction, rough though never dirty in his personal belong- 
ings, and inclined to indulge in a sort of quiet raillery, which was some- 
times not thoroughly understood. ‘ When he was known, indeed, when 
the core of the fruit had been reached, when the huge proportions of that 
loving, trusting heart had been learned, and understood, and appreciated, 
when that honesty had been recognised, that manly, and almost womanly 
tenderness had been felt, then, indeed, the doctor was acknowledged to 
be adequate to his profession. To trifling ailments he was too often 
brusque. .. . But to real suffering no one found him brusque; no patient 
lying painfully on a bed of sickness ever thought him rough.”+ The 
very name of Thorne, by-the-by, may be taken to denote affinity to the 
Bramble race. 

That dear old Vicar, too, of ‘‘ George Eliot’s,’? Mr. Gilfil, though he 
had, as the author (ess) puts it, something of the knotted whimsical cha- 
racter of the poor lopped oak, had yet been sketched out by nature as a 
noble tree. ‘ The heart of him was sound, the grain was of the finest; 
and in the grey-haired man who filled his pocket with sugar-plums for 
the little children, whose most biting words were directed against the evil 
doing of the rich man,” there was the main trunk of the same brave, 
faithful, tender nature that had poured out the finest, freshest forces of 
its life-current in a first and only love.t 

Fiction delights in characters of the Matthew Bramble type. Fielding 
tells us of his Doctor Harrison, that however blunt he appeared in his 
discourse, he had a tenderness of heart which is rarely found among 
men.§ Morton’s Caustic||—a favourite part of Munden’s—was hailed by 
the critics as ‘one of those singular contradictions” who can say hard 
things but cannot do one ; whose tongue defies all apology for the follies 
of mankind, but whose heart can find an extenuation for most of them, if 

* The Small House at Allington, ch. liii., passim. 

t¢ Doctor Thorne, ch. iii. 

f. £ Scenes of Clerical Life : Mr. Gilfil’s Love-Story. 

§ Amelia, book ix. ch. iv. 

|| In “The Way to Get Married”—the original cast of which forgotten comedy 
included Lewis and Quick, Munden and Fawcett, Simmonds and Pope, Mrs. 
Mattocks and Mrs. Davenport. LEzierunt omnes. 
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not nearly all. Scott’s Gideon Gray* is a plain blunt man, who does 
not love the restraints of society, but is ever prompt to aid a fellow- 
creature, and under an unpromising exterior is eminent in professional 
skill and enthusiasm, intelligence, humanity, courage, and science ;—a 
slight touch of the cynic giving him, as a physician, an air of authority 
which greatly tends to enlarge his reputation. Scott’s Antiquary, again, 
caustic Oldbuck, cynical Monkbarns, is as kind-hearted and warm-hearted 
below as he is cynical and caustic on the surface. So, too, with the Black 
Dwarf. ‘Your deeds are better, Elshie, than your words,” Earnscliff 
tells him ; “‘ you labour to preserve the race whom your misanthropy 
slanders.”t Nor has any hypocritical wretch ever been more ingenious 
in assigning good motives for his vile actions, than this unfortunate in 
reconciling to his abstract principles of misanthropy, a conduct which 
flows from his natural generosity and kindness of feeling.{ Miss Ferrier’s 
admirably-drawn Uncle Adam is a sterling specimen of the Bramble 
family. Theodore Hook styles Nubley|| a ‘human pine-apple,” whose 
rough and repulsive coat covered a heart full of the richness of liberality. 
The same author applies the same simile to another character in another 
work, where he describes MacGopus as “ of the pine-apple tribe, rough 
without, but rich within.” His Godfrey Moss,** too, with all his 
brusquerie and bluntness, has a kind heart; though Mr. Hook’s biogra- 
pher does complaintf that no slight trait even of so redeeming a nature 
as distinguished the original—namely, Ned Cannon—who “ would have 
gone, grumbling of course all the way, a hundred miles to serve a friend,” 
and of whose generosity instances almost romantic are told, and quite at 
variance with his acknowledged selfishness in trifles—should have been 
preserved by the Reverend Edward’s boon companion and familiar friend. 

Then again we have Colonel Hamley’s Uncle Levitt, who would (like 
Miss Ferrier’s Uncle Adam) read a poem or romance with the keenest 
enjoyment, yet with affected contempt, turning up his nose and screwing 
down the corners of his mouth, while his eyes were watering and his 
heart beating;—who would offer two fingers to a parting friend, nod 
good-by to him slightly, and turn away, feeling as if a shadow had come 
upon his world. “ He had been used to write to his nephews in the spirit 
of a Roman or Spartan uncle, giving them stern advice, and sending 
them the most liberal remittances in the most ungracious manner— 
throwing cheques at their heads, as it were—while all the time he was 
yearning for their presence.” In fact, he is described as being so 
ashamed of his best points, and so anxious to conceal them, that the 
rigid mask wherewith he hides his virtues has become habitual, and he 
is a very sheep in wolf’s clothing.t{ 

Currer Bell’s Mr. Hunsden has the kernel of the gracious gentleman, 
“under the harsh husk it pleased him to wear by way of mental mack- 
intosh”§§—a mixed metaphor not in Miss Bronté’s best style. Her sister’s 
Heathcliff is emphatically “ differentiated” from the Brambles, when we 
are warned that he does not “conceal depths of benevolence and affec- 


* In “The Surgeon’s Daughter.” ¢ The Black Dwarf, ch. iv. 


Ibid., ch. xv. § In “ The D ‘ 
In “ Gurney Married. e Parson’s Daughter. 
* i“ Maxwell.” tt Life of Hook, by Barham, ch. iv. 
tt Lady Lee’s Widowhood, ch. xlvi. §§ The Professor, ch xxiv. 
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tion beneath a stern exterior,”—and that he is not a rough diamond—a 
pearl-containing oyster of a rustic, but a fierce, pitiless, wolfish man.* 
On the other hand, Mr. Trollope’s Uncle Bat—add him to the Uncle 
Adam and Uncle Levitt already comprised in the Bramble genealogy 
—is defined as a man with a soft heart, though the end of his nose is so 
large, so red, and so pimply ; and rough as his usage was to little mid- 
shipmen when his duty made him encounter them in a body, he had 
befriended many a one singly with kind words and an open hand.+ Then 
comes, too, Mr. Sala’s lively, learned, chatty, kindly, abusive Mr. Boblink, 
renowned for his vituperative qualities, who expatiates as a critic on the 
necessity of breaking butterflies on the wheel, although, good man, he 
would not harm a particle of pollen on their wings ; whose fierce language 
is but the bellow of the blunderbuss, there being no bullet, not so much 
as a bit of an old hat for wadding in his gun; who goes through life—a 
bourru bienfaisant—hitting men sounding thwacks with a bladder full 
of peas, and recording sentence of literary death against culprits, know- 
ing full well that the sentence will never be carried out. ‘To hear 
Boblink talk, you would think him the most malevolent creature breathing. 
He is so different from smooth, quiet, smiling Mr. Strychnine - only 
scowls when he is alone), who presses your hand warmly, and imme- 
diately betakes himself to the Albion, there to make a neat fricassée of 
your reputation, and in the most polished and classical language, insinuate 
that you are a hopeless fool with dishonest propensities.’’} Better, though 
bitter, are the Brambles and Boblinks. Their type is the Australian 
cherry, with the astringent stone outside, and the juicy pulp within. 

Few men on record, alleges Mr. Carlyle, have had a more merciful, 
tenderly affectionate nature than old Samuel Johnson :——he was called 
the Bear ; and did indeed too often look, and roar, like one ; being forced 
to it in his own defence: yet within that shaggy exterior of his there 
beat a heart warm as a mother’s, soft asa little child’s. ‘‘ Nay generally, 
his very roaring was but the rage of affection; the rage of a Bear, if you 
will; but of a Bear bereaved of her whelps. Touch his religion, glance at 
the Church of England, or the Divine Right ; and he was upon you!... 
Not out of hatred to the opponent, but of love to the thing opposed, did 
Johnson grow cruel, fiercely contradictory.’’§ 

It is good to mark honest Boswell’s conscientious solicitude not to 
leave a false impression of his Great Bear’s characteristic bearishness. 
In his summary he describes Johnson as hard to please, and easily 
offended ; “‘impetuous and irritable in his temper, but of a most humane 
and benevolent heart.” At another time Bozzy compares him toa ‘ warm 
West-Indian climate, where you have a bright sun, quick vegetation, 
luxuriant foliage, luscious fruits; but where the same heat sometimes 
produces thunder, lightning, earthquakes, in a terrible degree,”—as the 
patient but pertinacious laird of Affleck knew to his cost. Johnson, to be 
sure, quoth Goldsmith, in one of his hap-hazard happy phrases, “ has a 
roughness in his manner; but no man alive has a more tender heart. He 
has nothing of the bear but the skin.’’|| 

Goldsmith’s own Man in Black is a memorable case in point. His 
conversation is replete with the most sordid and selfish maxims, while his 

* Wuthering Heights, ch. x. + The Three Clerks, ch. iv. 


{ Twice Round the Clock, 321-2. § Carlyle’s Miscellanies. 
|| Boswell’s Johnson, passim. 
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heart is dilated with the most unbounded love. He professes himself a 
man-hater, while his cheek is glowing with compassion; and while his 
looks are softened into pity, he uses language of the most crusty ill- 
nature. ‘ Some affect humanity and tenderness ; others boast of having 
such dispositions from nature; but he is the only man I ever knew who 
seemed ashamed of his natural benevolence. He takes as much pains to 
hide his feelings, as any hypocrite would to conceal his indifference; but 


on every unguarded moment the mask drops off, and reveals him to the 
most superficial observer.”’* 


At half mankind when gex’rous Manly raves, 
All know ’tis virtue, 


to adapt Pope’s linesf ending with 
While one there is who charms us with his spleen, 


Applicable, too, in a like sense, is part of Byron’s picture of one of his 
man-hating heroes : 

Yet there was softness too in his regard, 

At times, a heart as not by nature hard ; 

But, once perceived, his spirit seemed to chide 

Such weakness, as unworthy of its pride, 

And steel’d itself, as scorning to redeem 

One doubt from others’ half-withheld esteem.¢ 


Turner’s biographer quotes the son of that great painter’s oldest friend, 
Mr. Fawkes, of Farnley, as testifying to the cynical R.A.’s being, “ what- 
ever may be said by others of his temper and disposition,” “as kindly- 
minded a man, and as capable of enjoyment and fun of all kinds, as ever 
I knew.” Another of Turner’s oldest friends bears record of him that, 
“although unaccomplished in manners, he was as sound in heart and as 
good as any man that I have known or know.” Recipe cum grano. 
Another witness to character,—this time a lady,—affirms, on the strength 
of threescore years’ friendship, that there was more hidden good and 
worth in Turner’s character than the world could imagine; and that he 
had a tender, affectionate heart, such as few possess. “No one would 
have imagined, under that rather rough and cold exterior, how ve 
strong were the affections which lay hidden beneath.” One of his 
executors declares, “ I never knew a man freer from guile or of a kinder 
nature, notwithstanding his occasionally rough demeanour.” Says his 
biographer : “Fire under snow, his heart was ; the soft sap was under 
the rough bark.’’§ 

Leigh Hunt says of Thomas Campbell, that no man felt more kindly 
towards his fellow-creatures, or took less credit for it. ‘“ When he in- 
dulged in doubt and sarcasm, and spoke contemptuously of things in 

general, he did it partly, no doubt, out of actual dissatisfaction, but more 
perhaps than he suspected, out of a fear of being thought weak and sen- 
sitive ; which is a blind that the best men very commonly —, 
Leontius somewhere says the same kind of thing of another perso 
Fear and author, and Scotchman, and T. C. (initially speaking), Thomas 
arlyle. 
* Citizen of the World, letter xxvi. + Moral Essays, ep. i. 

Lara, canto i. 

Life of J. M. W. Turner, vol. ii. p. 128; cf. pp. 52, 53-4, 56, 127, 131. 
|| Autobiography of Leigh Hunt, ch. x. 
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It is certain, Lord Chesterfield warns his son, “ that Monsieur Hop, 
with the best heart in the world, and a thousand good qualities, has a 
thousand enemies, and hardly a friend ; singly from the roughness of his 
manners.”* Mr. James Hannay contends that inveterately satirical as 
the late Douglas Jerrold was, he was even “spoonily” tender at the same 
time, and that the tenderness lay deep in his character ; “for this wit 
and bon-vivant, the merriest and wittiest man of the company, would 
ery like a child as the night grew on and the talk grew serious.” No 
theory, Mr. Hannay insists, could be more false than that Jerrold was a 
cold-blooded satirist—sharp as steel is sharp from being hard. ‘“ The 
basis of his nature was sensitiveness and impulsiveness.”’+ His biographer 
claims for him a place among those natures which Jean Paul likens to 
lofty palm-trees, armed with long thorns against all that lies below, but 
filled on their summits with ‘precious palm wine of the most vigorous 
friendship.” We might borrow a homelier simile from Scott : 

The men seem bred of churlish kind, 
Yet mellow nuts have hardest rind.t 


Or a loftier comparison from Shakspeare, in his historical portraiture of 
one 

Lofty, and sour, to them that loved him not ; 

But, to those men that sought him, sweet as summer.§ 


Chateaubriand’s Pére Souél “ portrait en secret un coeur compatissant, 
mais il montrait au dehors un caractére inflexible.”|| Hogarth—we are 
bundling together strangely assorted associates ; but perhaps the reader 
is already “ agreeable” to anything for a change—Hogarth is de- 
scribed as satirical and dogmatic, yet full of real benevolence and the 
love of human nature. One finds even Horace Walpole in the decline 
of life setting up, at least privately and confidentially, for one of this 
complexion. ‘J fear most men ought to apologise for their want of 
feeling, instead of palliating that sensation when they have it. I thought 
that what I had seen of the world had hardened my heart; but I find 
that it had formed my language, not extinguished my tenderness.** 

In one of his letters to Terry, Scott hails Adelphi Dan as “ my Surly” 
(quoting*from Sir Epicure Mammon in the play); and Lockhart tells us 
in what consists the fun of this application of “ Surly,”—namely, in the 
‘kind and good-humoured Terry’s power of assuming a peculiarly satur- 
nine aspect.”+{ Which queer grimness of look, we are assured, was in- 
valuable to the comedian in several of his best parts; while in private 
life too he often called it up when his heart was most cheerful. 

It is remarked of Bishop Blomfield that in his intercourse with his 
clergy his natural quickness and occasional abruptness of manner might 
at times have worn the appearance of harshness, but that all this was 
chiefly on the surface; for underneath was a heart always warm with 
feelings not only of kindness but even of tenderness, ie “ offended 
sometimes by an occasional brusqueness of manner.” “ There was at 


* Chesterfield to his Son, June 23, 1751. 
} Atlantic Monthly Magazine, Nov., 1857. 
Lord of the Isles, canto iii. st. 21. King Henry VIIL., Act IV. Sc. 2. 
|| Rene, fin. ¥ See Irving’s Life of Goldsmith, ch. xiv. 
** “Horace Walpole to Mr. Chute, Aug. 13, 1771.—Written in reference to 
the death of Gray the poet. 
tt Lockhart’s Life of Scott, ch. liv. 
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times a quickness of temper which in some degree marred the perfection 
of his character.” So, too, Archdeacon Sinclair* testifies that the 
bishop’s ‘somewhat abrupt manner” would scarcely lead the casual ob- 
server to suppose him possessed of the kind-hearted sensibility which 
really belonged to him. 

When Perthes was at Vienna in 1816, his intercourse with Wilhelm 
von Humboldt confirmed him in his “ old opinion, so often laughed at,” 
he says, that under a veil of “keen-edged sarcasm, this man conceals 
deep and warm feelings,” not wanting hearty expression or active exer- 
cise, let but due occasion serve. 

Washington Irving’s Buckthorne is a winsome exemplar of the mildest 
form of Brambleism. ‘“ He had evidently been a little chilled and buf- 
feted by fortune, without being soured thereby ; as some fruits become 
mellower and more generous in their flavour from having been bruised 
and frostbitten.”{ Geoffrey Crayon owns to having always had a great 
relish for the conversation of practical philosophers of this stamp. 

But hear Mr. Charles Reade, stingingly sententious, on the more 
ronounced type. A misanthrope, says he, hates all mankind, and is 
ind to everybody,—generally too kind. A philanthrope loves the whole 

human race, but dislikes his wife, his mother, his brother, and his friends 
and acquaintances. ‘Misanthrope is the potato—rough and repulsive 
outside, but good to the core. Philanthrope is a peach—his manner all 
velvet and bloom, and his words sweet juice, but his heart of hearts a 
stone. Let me read Philanthrope’s book, and fall into the hands of 
Misanthrope.”§ 

See the monster, how he hated mankind, people say of Swift. Perha 
he was a misanthrope, answers one of his apologists, and no doubt he 
was a good hater; but for a misanthrope he was one of the kindest to 
those who deserved and needed his assistance. It is said of him that he 
‘* made the fortune of fifty families—that when he had power he exerted 
it to the utmost, perseveringly to advance the interests of this or that 
man, and did many acts of benevolence secretly and delicately,”—as an 
example of which is cited, from among very numerous anecdotes of the 
same kind, his payment to Mrs. Dingley of fifty-two pounds a year, 
which he made her believe was her own. “Such misanthropes are not 
very bad people—even though, detesting the assumption of uncommon 
philanthropy, they put on now and then a little roughness, as Swift un- 
doubtedly did, and many very kind people very often do.” || 

John Bull himself, as characterised by the poet of the Seasons, is in 
some sort a Matthew Bramble in large type—in so far at least as he is 

Sincere, plain-hearted, hospitable, kind ; 

Yet like the mustering thunder when provoked. 
One of the denizens in the same poet’s Castle of Indolence, habitually 
“stung by spleen,” appears to have been designed for his friend and 
fellow-bard, Dr. Armstrong ; of whom Thomson says, in a letter to their 
common friend Paterson, “Though the doctor increases in business, he 
does not decrease in spleen; but there is a certain kind of spleen that is 


* See Memoir of Bishop Blomfield, vol. ii. p. 277; cf. pp. 180, 185, 211. 

+ Life of Perthes, ch. xx. 

t Tales of a Traveller: A Practical Philosopher. 

§ White Lies, vol. i. p. 281. || Essays by Rev. John Eagles, p. 246. 
G Thomson, The Seasons: Summer. 
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both humane and agreeable, like Jacques in the play: I sometimes, too, 
have a touch of it.”* 

In an essay, by one of our best essay-writers, expressly devoted both 
in subject and title to John Bull aforesaid, some pointed remarks are 
made on the assumed co-existence in John Bull, as a national type of 
character, of external bluffness, not to say brutality of manners with 
great warmth and depth of feeling. Nothing is more commen, the 
writer observes, than to assert the existence of an agreeable concealed 
quality, because, if it existed, it would present a striking and effective 
contrast to a disagreeable apparent one. In novels, he adds, this practice 
is so common that when a person is introduced who behaves with extreme 
brutality, it is morally certain that, a little further on, he will be found 
to act with romantic generosity. ‘In real life people are not made on 
this plan. Manner is perhaps not very strong evidence of character ; 
but, as far as it goes, it is evidence of a character in harmony with itself.” 
Accordingly the writer argues} that, whatever may be the case in novels, 
it is certain that in real lifea harsh and rough manner raises a presump- 
tioh of a harsh and rough disposition, and a cold severe manner is gene- 
rally associated with a cold and severe disposition. 


ANTOINE WATTEAU. 


THE eighteenth century was a century of scepticism, and of scepticism 
of the worst sort. Spiritual paralysis, says Mr. Carlyle, was its charac- 
teristic. It was an age of insincerity and decay; in which, if men be- 
lieved in nothing else, each man believed in himself. Life’s shortness was 
surely a good reason for the pursuit of pleasure. The cup was small ; it 
must be filled to the brim. The road was uncertain; it must be strewn 
with flowers, and planned so as to charm the traveller, though it led at 
last into darkness. That was, at least in France, the creed of the 
eighteenth century—the century of Voltaire and of Pompadour. 

Had Antoine Watteau lived in a previous or succeeding age, he would 
have been other than what he was. Genius—or if not genius, talent—is 
as often marked by ready adaptability as by unswerving originality. The 
marble is hard, while the clay is plastic. Who shall say which is of the 
greater service? Watteau’s genius was easily moulded in the fashion 
of the day, and it was recognised rather by the excellence than by the 
novelty of its works. 

In the year 1684, in the town of Valenciennes, when that place was 
alternately in the domains of Louis XIV. and of the Low Countries, 
Watteau was born. Bred in Flanders, he was’ in character and genius 
essentially Parisian. ‘The gay grace of his spirit was distasteful to his 

lodding and heavy fellow-townsmen. He had but little learning ; so 
ittle that he never wrote without great difficulty. He was not meant to 
be an artist; yet he became one without opposition, for his father saw the 
bent of his mind. Before he was twelve years old he would sit at the 


* See Bell’s notes to Castle of Indolence, canto i. st. Ix. 
t See the Essay on “John Bull” in vol. viii. of the Saturday Review. 
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upper window of a house with its gable end to the street, and sketch 
the figure of some peasant girl in the market-place, or little child in the 
road. 

Day after day he kept watch at that window, noticing the townsfolk 
as they passed, storing up in his memory their forms and faces, and 
putting them upon paper or canvas afterwards. There was a book kept 
in the little Watteau’s room, a book with broad margins, on which the 
boy sketched the profile of a gaping clown, or some scene from the booth. 
The volume chanced to be “ Lives of the Saints,” and the young artist’s 
father—knowing how often the youth shut himself up, with this tome for 
companion—thought he was becoming religious. Soon, however, he 
noticed that the margins of the book were covered with grotesque draw- 
ings, and, thinking that these possessed some merit, he took them to a 
painter in the city. The painter, struck with the power shown in some 
of the figures, offered to take the boy as his pupil. In the studio of this 
good man, Watteau learned something of his art; but the subjects upon 
which he now worked were not those of his choice. He left the artist who 
had first encouraged him, and entered another studio, far more to his 
taste. Here S, Peter with the keys of the church, and S. Mary Mag- 
dalene with her costly ointment and her bitter tears, were exchanged for 
glowing Venus, and Pan among the river-side reeds. Watteau had no 
liking for sacred subjects; unlike Fra Angelico, he never mingled his pic- 
tures with his prayers. 

The young limner was hardly twenty when he set out for Paris with 
his master. The opera had not then been long known to the citizens of 
the capital. Every one was enthusiastic about it. The rich idler fre- 
quented it ; poets and painters threw their graces over it. To it, as soon 
as he arrived, Watteau directed his attention. In a short time he and his 
master were engaged to paint the scenes, and the mountains, lakes, and 
woods produced by their pencils were surely not unworthy of the Beverley 
or the Telbin of to-day. Our artist, with his nonchalant air and me 
face, deemed himself happy in giving satisfaction to his employers at the 
Opera; more happy was he when a pretty dancing-girl came to him to 
sit for her portrait. He did his best to please her, though she was at 
first inclined to be scornful. It was easy for her to be so at first; but 
the portrait was a long time in hand, and before it was finished her scorn 
had ceased. 

When the new decorations were completed, Antoine left the Opera, 
and for some time occupied himself with religious subjects. Like Filippo 
Lippi, he wished probably to atone for his misdeeds ; by them the Church 
should gain a worthy picture. But he found now, as in the old days at 
Valenciennes, that to paint the saints and martyrs was little to his taste ; 
and after having, as he expresses it, ‘done penance with his pencil,” he 
returned to the Opera, and worked for a time under the eye of Claude 
Gillot. At the Opera, Watteau recovered his fairy-like touch ; but that 
was not the place to recover the simplicity of his early days. At the 
Opera, Mademoiselle La Montagne, his first sitter, was still dancing: a 
popular favourite now. He renewed his acquaintance with her. Perhaps 
he thought he loved her, perhaps he did love her with such devotion as 
his heart was capable of. His was a gay and careless spirit, delighting 
in outward beauty, but knowing little of the charms of purity. The 
dancing-girl was very beautiful. 


| 
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Be her beauty 
Her sole duty : 
Let all hope of grace beyond lie there. 

This was his thought, we doubt not, as he looked upon her. Yet the 
beauty did not content him. Tired, for a time at least, of the gaieties of 
Paris and the dissipations of his life, Antoine Watteau resolved to set out 
for the Flemish provinces. He longed to see once more the gables of 
Valenciennes, and the fresh faces that on market days came into the little 
town. He took the public coach ; he reached home in safety, and found 
his friends again. For a few days he was amused—it may be touched— 
by the simple manners and unstudied kindnesses of his old associates; and 
he tried to fancy himself that which he had been before. But there was 
something wanting to the picture which his imagination could not supply. 
He was young in years, but how old in spirit! It seemed to him that he 
knew too much, and he could not unlearn what he knew. His invalid 
mother, his half-forgotten friends were the same: but he was changed. 
‘ My heart,” said he, “is as unquiet as in Paris. My theatre is no longer 
here. I should die of ennui in less than six weeks.” He returned to the 
great town with his parent’s blessing. In bidding him farewell, his mother 
said she should never see him again. “ Soon this poor woman will die,” 
thought the painter, as he went on his way, resigned to the loss that 
seemed so near. But he died first. 

Returned to Paris, he employed his days in painting pictures for ara- 
besques, and his evenings in painting a picture destined to gain the prize 
of the Academy. “The Embarkation for the Isle of Cythera,” now in 
the Louvre, was thought full of spirit and grace. Because of it, Wat- 
teau received the title of Academician. Soon, too, the people styled him 
“Painter of Fétes Galantes.”” These honours speedily made him the 
most fashionable artist of his time. Noblemen sought him out; fine ladies 
flattered him. At length he was obliged to take refuge from too constant 
intrusions at the house of his friend the Chevalier Vleughels. But there 
he found no solitude, no rest. Weary of Paris, and of those pleasures 
without which a great statesman of our day has said that life would be 
very tolerable, he went down to Nogent-sur- Marne, there to visit an old 
acquaintance—the curé. The little town in central France was dull 
enough for Watteau. For a second time, according to his own account, 
he was within an inch of dying of ennui : probably bodily illness had even 
then begun to attack him. He left Nogent, and came over to England ; 
partly in order to have a change of scene, partly to consult Dr. Meade. 
For a while he walked the streets of London—streets that seemed so 
sombre to him, that seem so full of life to most of us, that are so mar- 
vellous a sight for our young countrymen. ‘ We see the world with our 
own eyes, each of us, and we make from within us the world we see.” 
And the world that Watteau made from the depths of his mind was a 
gloomy world. He left England, sadder if possible than when he came 
to it. But he had done some work there. He had painted in London 
for Dr. Meade two pictures, sold at the doctor’s sale.* 

On his return to Paris, a promising pupil presented himself. This was 
Nicholas Lancret, who had previously studied under Gillot. The young 
Nicholas became a favourite with Watteau ; the two went out together 


* Dallaway’s Walpole, iv. p. 57. 
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frequently, the great painter preaching terse sermons to the lad by the 
way. ‘“ Don’t copy me,” said Antoine, “copy nature. No one will know 
for how long I have watched the falling leaves and moving clouds.” He 
had studied nature assiduously, but in the opinion of Walpole, not very 
successfully. For on this subject Horace Walpole says: ‘ There is one 
fault of Watteau, for which, till lately, I could never account. His trees 
appear as unnatural to our eyes as his figures must do to a real peasant 
who had never stirred beyond his village. In my late journeys to Paris 
the cause of this grievous absurdity was apparent to me, though nothing 
can excuse it. Watteau’s trees are copied from those of the Tuileries and 
villas near Paris, a strange scene to study nature in! There I saw the 
originals of those tufts of plumes and fans and trimmed-up groves that 
nod to one another like the scenes of an opera.” The judgment is rather 
hard. ‘Those who have seen Watteau’s pictures at Dresden or Dulwich 
will not entirely concur in it. 

By his master’s lessons, Lancret greatly profited. In time his works 
were mistaken for those of his chief. This was an annoyance to Watteau; 
it became more than that: it led to the estrangement of the two men. 
The pictures of Lancret—inferior though they be—still sometimes pass 
current for the works of his master. 

Tired of life—especially of the life he had led in Paris—Watteau at 
length withdrew from the world, and took up his abode at Le Moulin 
Joli, the country-house of his friend, Le Févre. Here he was within a 
walk of Nogent and the good curé. He felt the near approach of death, 
and rather weleomed than repelled it. To the house of Le Févre, 
Mademoiselle La Montagne followed him, and told him what she deemed 


his life’s mistakes. In return, he gave her his opinion as to the cause of 
his early decay. “ It is work that has killed you,” said she. “ No,” an- 
swered Watteau, “ it is the love of you.” He spoke to her harshly. The 
time was not a time for compliments, and, besides, she was no longer 
pretty. The sparkling eyes and fresh bloom of fifteen had given place to 
the signs of premature old age. The natural beauty had vanished; it 
remained for the Rachel of those days to supply its 7 as best she 


= The dancing-girl reappeared in Paris, and lived longer than her 
over. 

The shadow of his former self, Watteau strolled along the banks of the 
Marne, in the early morning and late at night, with his own gloomy 
thoughts for companions. As he neared the end, his trouble seemed to 
lessen. ‘The good curé gave him absolution, and strengthened by the 
Church’s rites he died. They laid him in the cemetery of Nogent, where 
dark poplars rustle over him. 

At the period of the French revolution, many of Watteau’s best works 
were destroyed. The lithe figures that his magic pencil had traced on 
panel or screen passed away before the spite of the Republicans. For his 
Fétes Galantes, the productions of his poetical mind and supple brush, we 
had—at least in name—a year or two ago, a spectacle at the Princess’s 
Theatre, with Miss Lydia Thompson’s dances. But Watteau and the 
mind of his generation are alike gone. ‘The spirit of Horace arose in 
France during the eighteenth century. With it arose and flourished 
Antoine Watteau. He had imitators; but most of them were far beneath 
him. He still has admirers; but they are few. 


T. Frep. WEepMorE. 
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REJECTED. 
BY ISIDORE G. ASCHER. 


Away, O sweet and bitter dream ! 
Torment my quiet days no more ; 
Thy light is but a lurid gleam, 
Phat helpless mem’ry dreads to store : 
And pot wea me if you will— 
My brain is dumb and powerless 
To cast away what haunts it still, 
In the dark grave of nothingness. 


She hovers now before my sight, 
A queenly presence bright and fair, 
So lissom in her graceful height, 
With shadowy eyes and raven hair ; 
A sombre splendour ia her mien, 
A serious lustre in her smile, 
She seemed to dwell upon earth’s scene, 
To fashion truth ne banish guile. 


Within her jetty eyes there slept 
A light that flashed upon my life, 
I watched her where she softly stept, 
And the bright air seemed purged of strife! 
I heard deep, thoughtful words, that fell 
From lips my own but yearned to reach, 
Until I loved the tones so well, 
I could not heed another’s speech. 


Her beauty touched the cells of sound, 
The tremulous music in my heart : 
I felt its echoing rebound, 
Woke by her own unconscious art ; 
And as I grasped such feeble chords 
As love surprised from speech could wrest, 
I raved her praise in foolish words, 
And called her, dear—my own—nmy best ! 


And then, all-maddened with my love, 
I sank upon my knees, and swore 
A themed vows that Heaven would prove 
My fealty for evermore. 
My fervid words I had not planned ; 
I pleaded long with love’s own art : 
Yearning to kiss the dimpled hand, 
And clasp her to my passionate heart. 


She feigned a smile, and looked amazed, 
And then she laughed a scornful laugh— 
Then called me silly boy—till crazed 
With the cold rippling of her scoff, 
I wandered from her hateful sight, 
Like a wild captive, rushing forth 
From narrowing walls that hide the light, 
To tramp in freedom o’er the earth. 
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And reeling in my drunken woe, 
I scampered aimless—anywhere, 
My heart with torment all aglow, 
I seemed to breathe a poison’d air! 
The boundless world could not contain 
My love submerged in wild despair, 
The endless torture of my brain, 
That dulled my life with leaden care. 


The sheltering Night, with drooping wing, 
Folded her pinions o’er the earth, 
Her drowsy charm half soothed the sting, 
That drove me wildly from her path ; 
Then, like a fool, unseen, alone, 
I crept towards the spell-wrought place, 
As if proud Beauty, from her throne, 
Would glance in pity on my face. 


Vain fool! to stare on stony walls, 
And watch for one who never came, 
While fancy marks the step that falls 
Upon the stair, and hears her name 
Pronounced within by alien speech, 
And sees her flitting gravely bright, 
Where my great love could never reach, 
To waken thrills of answering light ! 


Vainly and wrongly had I read 
The darkling splendour of her eyes, 

Where Truth a Fancy seemed to wed 
In delicate, subtle harmonies ; 

I had not probed, nor fathomed right 
The glory of her loveliness, 

Whose faintly-beaming, fitful light 
Could only charm and never bless. 


For in that calm and stolid breast, 
Faint, even breathings went and came. 
There love would ne’er alight to rest, 
To fire the heart with rapturous flame. 
Instead, the mind supreme, too wise, 
Laid glowing feeling in the dust ; 
And Wisdom sought with scorching eyes, 
To wither hope and deaden trust. 


Away, O honey-venomed thought ! 
The past is dead—the years are vain— 
I woll not have their echoes fraught 
With love’s embittered sweets again. 
I rake the embers of the years, 
And sweep their dust in memory’s grate— 
Away, false minions, hopes and fears, 
That on her vision crouch and wait! 


SPECIMENS OF GERMAN HUMOUR. 


For some years past it has been the custom to review in these pages 
the German almanacks of the year, and if that custom be broken through 
now, it is solely on behalf of the readers. Year after year these almanacks 
contain the same round of patriotic stories and useful information, and 
we find nothing in the current year of sufficient novelty to justify our 
dwelling on it at length. We have therefore effected a compromise—that 
is to say, we have resolved to confine our attention to one almanack, 
which we have hitherto passed over in the ruck, but which is quite able 
to stand alone as the subject of a short article. 

The contributors to the “ Kladderadatsch,” which may be christened 
the Prussian Punch, though with more marked political bias than its 
English rival, have during the last sixteen years produced a comic 
almanack. As the “ Kladderadatsch” has a very large circulation, and 
can afford to pay its authors liberally, the editor has collected around him 
the best wit of the country, but we cannot say that the result is eminently 
satisfactory. Germans are very fond of talking of their national Gemiith, 
or funny genial humour, but no trace of this is to be found in the 
majority of the articles in this almanack. On the contrary, it may be 
fairly asserted that German humour must be either coarse or savage, and 
there is much to remind us of what Smollett says about Dutch stage fun 
in “ Peregrine Pickle.” To take a case in point. Among a collection 
of capital mock ballads, there is one called “The Knight and the 
Dragon,” the latter represented by a trichina, which the knight devours 
in a sausage, and kills with a draught of the medicament most in vogue 
against those parasites. Surely no English author would be tempted to 
make fun of such materials. 

The contents of the “ Kladderadatsch Almanack for 1865” are ve 
varied. There is any quantity of abuse of England anent the Danish 
war, and the due amount of persiflage against the Emperor of the French, 
One dramatic scene, called “The European Housefather; or Why the 
Life of Czxsar is not Finished,” is full of sly fun, and hits at the political 
events of the day. Another capital joke is the prospectus of a model 
romance manufacture, of which we subjoin a specimen : 


BEGINNING OF A SOUTH AMERICAN ROMANCE, IN LIVELY TROPICAL 
COLOURING. 

At the foot of the Itztaccihuatl lies a solitary hacienda. No footprint for 
miles around indicates that ever a wayfarer was tempted to claim the hospitality 
of this remote human abode. A luxuriant virgin forest of palms, rendered in- 
accessible by prickly creeping plants, which have spread their dense web with 
bold windings from trunk to trunk, prevents any entrance. It was the hour of 
the siesta. e glowing tropical sun, stood at its zenith, the egg of a poisonous 
cobra capella was brooding in the hot sand near the hacienda, as was vengeance 
in the bosom of Don Fernando José Memos Lopez Ramiro de Castelho Ferraja. 
Swinging in his hammock beneath the shady verandah, the noble Don reclined, 
with brilliantly-plumaged humming-birds flaunting around him. But the desired 
sleep fled before the feverish passion which devoured him. With a savage glance 
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he gazed for a long time at a glistening double-edged dagger, whose hilt he con- 
if about to deal a blow. 

“ Ha!” he suddenly burst forth, after a long silence ; “ha, by our holy Seiiora 
of Ciudad Reale, thou must die by this my hand, faithless Jette Piefke—whom 
I have loved as I never loved a female idol, and who has deceived me, as never 
a Spaniard, in whose veins flows the blood of the Catholic Ferdinand, was de- 
ceived! I think,” he continued, with a furious grin of defiance, as he felt the 
dagger point with his finger, “this two edged tongue of steel will be able to 
whisper to thy marble-cold German breast the hot words which thou didst not 
deign to hear from my lips!” 

This romance, the scene of which is laid partly in Mexico, partly in Treuen- 
brietzen, must run out to at least three stout volumes. 

Price, with a gross of steel pens and half a ream of paper, 

2 thalers, 19 s. groschen. 


It will give a fairer notion of German humour, however, if we extract 
a complete story from the almanack, and we will do so with every effort 
to preserve the essence of the original. This story is called ‘‘ Neumann’s 
Island,” and professes to be a fairy tale without any moral. The reader 
shall judge of that for himself. 


PART I.—CHAPTER I. 
I feel convinced that few readers will know in what degree of southern 
longitude or northern latitude Neumann’s Island lies in the Pacific, for I, 
the author, do not know it yet. Still this does not prevent my friend, 
Friedrich Gurstiacker, from having visited the island. In any case, it is 
situated—if it be situated anywhere—at no great distance from a South 
Sea guano island, on which millions of newspaper canards terminate 
their digestive process, and supply that fertilising manure for the 
European press which causes the poorest printing paper to return a 
sixty-fold crop. 
CHAPTER II. 
On this island, i.e. not on the guano, but on the neighbouring Neu- 
mann’s Island, a he fairy reigned. 
If the reader has hitherto believed only in female fairies, it is his own 
fault, or—an author has the right of being impertinent to his readers, as 
the animus injuriandi is wanting—his own stupidity. For, I should like 
to know, where would the female fairies come from if there were no male 
ones ? 
This fairy was a widower. His wife, a very pretty fair-haired fairy, 
sickened at the appearance of that naughty “ Struwelpeter,” which has 
driven the pleasant fairy tales from the Christmas table of German 
children, and eventually died of a broken heart. It is true that the 
Struwelpeter did not appear for several centuries after the death of the 
aforesaid fairy ; but that is of no consequence, for in the fairy kingdom 
there is no pedantic chronology, as is partly the case, indeed, in the 
human kingdom. In 1865, do we not enjoy the music of the future, 
which is really intended for our posterity in the year 2179, and which 
we would sooner they had than ourselves? Of political anachronisms I 
will say nothing. Sunes the reader must not expect in this loose fairy 
tale any strict chronology. 
The widowed fairy, therefore, mediatised himself and withdrew to this 
remote and undiscovered South Sea island. For—although he formerly | 
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liked so much to associate with human beings—he might at one time have 
been seen under the most varied names and forms every morning from 
eleven to one drinking his beer at Clausitz’, in the Zimmer-strasse—after 
the death of his wife he only felt hatred and contempt for the whole 
human race, which, according to § 156 of the criminal code, is punished 
with imprisonment from one week up to one year. But for fairies there 
is no criminal code. 
CHAPTER III. 

Life on the island was not so bad. Nature, which, as a general rule, 
is very pretty, as the journeyman tailor pointedly remarks in “ Heine’s 
Travelling Sketches,” was far prettier there. The finest weather pre- 
vailed uninterruptedly, so that an umbrella and goloshes were as un- 
known machines there, as a boot-jack in a seminary for young ladies. 
The sun laughed incessantly out of an azure sky ; you could not gaze at 
it without laughing yourself. As the laws of usury had been abolished 
in this happy isle since the first day of creation, all the productions grew 
with the most luxuriant nonchalance—pine-apples, figs, raisins, almonds, 
cocoa-nuts, Persian insect powder, and other southern fruits. The cauli- 
flower developed itself in the field into Magdeburg sauer-kraut ; and on 
every head crawled, instead of ugly naked snails, the sausage which 
should accompany it. The splendid tropical flowers grew as ready-made 
bouquets in pretty paper mantles; and, in addition, there was a pair of 
new kid gloves for enthusiasts, who tore theirs in applauding. Of wild 
beasts, such as lions, tigers, trichinas, panthers, crocodiles, &c., there was 
not a sign ; just as little of serpents, scorpions, and secret police agents. 
The animal kingdom, or, as learned folk say, the Fauna, consisted of 
flocks of humming-birds, which fluttered round the flowers and sucked 
the fragrant juice out of the calices ; of splendid plumed cockatoos, and 
auras, and parrots, which, swinging on palm branches, filled the whole 
island with their croaking ; and of all sorts of monkeys, which played 
tricks all day, and never left off giggling and laughing. Among the 
fish, the most remarkable were the Polish carp, which swam merrily in a 
pond of brown beer, into which, in accordance with Pauline Jonas’s 
cookery-book, onions, gingerbread, parsley-roots, and all the other in- 
gredients, were abundantly thrown. The greedy pike revelled in the 
piquant stufling, which they carried in their insides while alive. Ina 
strongly peppered lake of oil and vinegar slices of onion and lemon 
glistened, and swarms of merry pickled herrings darted about like suc- 
cessful poets, with a laurel-leaf in their mouth. The mere sight would 
have at once sufficed to cure the most inveterate seediness. It is only a 
pity that there was not the slightest trace of seediness on the isle, because 
there was not the slightest trace of men. For, as [ have said, the fairy 
hated the human race on account of Struwelpeter, of whom his beloved 
wife had died, in spite of her immortality. 


CHAPTER Iv. 

After the most fairy-like chronology, then, our he-fairy walked every 
day for some centuries about his beautiful isle in a linnet-green damask 
dressing-gown lined with red silk, which came down to his ankles, so 
that, like the Russian infantry in their capote coats, it was impossible to 
see whether he had trousers on or not; in embroidered slippers, which 
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his late wife had once given him as a birthday present; in a velvet cap 
with a long-stalked lily stuck in it, and with a star on his breast. Tor 
why should the fairy hesitate to go about in négligé on the desoirie 
island? At the same time he always had a cigar in his mouth, the sole 
terrestrial enjoyment he allowed himself, for it is only when in the com- 
pany of human beings that fairies eat and drink, and then only appa- 
rently. But the cigars were something exquisite; fine Don amigos, which 
had been kept a long time, and cost one hundred and fifty thalers a 
thousand. But he could afford them. Generally, however, he went 
about incog.—that is to say, invisibie. 


CHAPTER V. 

As a fairy, he naturally felt the need of doing good, and, as there were 
no human beings, he chose in their stead flowers and other things. He 
fulfilled the most modest wishes uttered in the shy language of flowers. 
He knew the fermenting yearning of the cauliflower for the sausage. He 
overheard the ambitious reveries of the silent fish, the carp, pike, and 
herrings to sun themselves in culinary lustre, like their fellows in the 
distant world, and conceded everything, as has been already recorded in 
chap. iii. He also granted the monkeys, which had formerly looked all 
alike, their every wish. Thus he bestowed on one ape family, at their earnest 
desire, half sky-blue, half pink hind-quarters, by virtue of which their 
descendants consider themselves the noblest of apes, for, like Mephisto in 
Goethe’s “ Faust,” they incessantly gesticulate, “ This is my diploma.” 
Other apes of a more polished taste preferred to carry these colours in 
front, and appear with sky-blue cheeks and a pink nose. Little, round- 
bellied, silly fellows wished for a brown Capuchin robe and the requisite 
tonsure. Others, again, there were that asked for a curly tail, so that 
they might swing from branch to branch. The good fairy granted them 
everything. To the vain parrots he gave the gay plumage and speech, 
by means of which, like human diplomatists, they could conceal the 
thoughts which they did not have. So, then, everything was happy on 
the island, and no one happier than the fairy himself—so far as it is 
seemly for a widower to be happy. Every day, with a cigar in his 
mouth, he strolled, visible or invisible, from one end of the isle to the 
other. 

_ CHAPTER VI. 

But that occurred which was inevitable. At last the fairy began to 
find his life rather wearisome. “ Nothing but monkeys, and cockatoos, 
and humming-birds, and carps—the deuce may stand that!” he growled, 
and threw his half-consumed cigar into the pickled-herring-pond, whose 
inmates fled in terror. At the same time he yawned so tremendously 
that a colibri flew into his widely-opened mouth, and had the greatest 
difficulty in finding the exit again. In our fairy was aroused the long 
suppressed yearning for intercourse with human beings. ‘I must see 
and hear people about me again, so as to have a laugh at human 
stupidity.” 

Certainly our fairy need only to have waited until, according to the 
Darwinian theory and Carl Vogt, a man was developed out of a monkey. 
But, although a fairy of course does not trouble himself about a few 
million years, on this occasion it was too long. Besides, why should a 
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fairy, who is ready at any moment to meet the wishes of other people at 
once, refuse himself a modest wish? He only required to shake the lily 
stalk in his cap once in order to have what he wanted. 

And he did so, too. 

CHAPTER VII. 

In this chapter our fairy tale at length reaches firm historical ground. 

On a bright Berlin Whit Sunday morning in the year 18— (like a 
novelist, I on this occasion omit the units and tens, in order to compro- 
mise nobody), brushmaker Neumann, of No. ’ street, whose 
birthday fell on Whit Sunday, made a trip by water to Treptow. In 
addition to Frau Neumann, the two sons and two daughters, there were - 
seven other near and distant relations, male and female, all called Neu- 
mann. The boatman, too, was also a Neumann. Herr Neumann, on 
his birthday, only liked to see Neumanns about him, just as on the family 
day of the Kleists only Kleists appear. Thus, then, there were thirteen 
Neumanns in the boat. Madame Neumann, the brushmaker’s wife, cer- 
tainly wished to get out again when the party had seated themselves in 
the boat. For the number thirteen, which she arrived at after twice 
counting, foreboded that one of the party would not return. But brush- 
maker Neumann was too enlightened a man to let himself be put about 
by such superstition. ‘Stop here!” he shouted, holding his wife down 
on her seat, and made all sorts of jokes about her hesitation, so that t’:s 
whole party, and even Madame Neumann at last, were obliged to laugh. 
And so they started. 

But Madame Neumann was right, for all that. Of the whole party, 
not only the thirteenth did not return to Berlin, but not one of them. 


And yet, on the other hand, Madame Neumann was wrong, for all the 
thirteen persons met with no misfortune, but the contrary. 


PART II.—CHAPTER I. 

“Heavy board !” the boatman cursed, as the boat ran ashore—‘ heavy 
board, this isn’t Treptow.” 

** No, itiisn’t Treptow, it is only remarkable,” brushmaker Neumann 
said, who was the first to land. A true Berliner is surprised at nothing, 
and so Herr Neumann merely found it remarkable to reach in less than 
twelve minutes an undiscovered South Sea island instead of Treptow. 
Frau brushmaker Madame Neumann fancied, at the sight of the splendid 
flowers, the wondrous orchidez, and the blooming tropical creepers, which 
swung like natural garlands from branch to branch, that all this was a 
birthday surprise on the part of Berlin friends, who had decorated 
Treptow in this way; but the husband Neumann was of opinion that 
they must be in front of a menagerie or a zoological garden, for on all 
the branches were swinging noisy cockatoos, gaily-plumaged parrots, 
arras, &c., while all sorts of monkeys were playing their tricks or gibber- 
ing at the strangers, and every now and then throwing a cocoa-nut at 
their heads. 

A couple of paces from the landing-place, on which all the Neumanns 
were now assembled, stood the fairy, in his linnet-green red lined damask 
dressing-gown; in his slippers, with the velvet cap and lily on his head, 
the star on his breast, and a cigar in his mouth. ' 
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“Ts it a five silver groschen day or a two and a half?” asked Herr 
Neumann, as he drew his porte-monnaie from his pocket, and once again 
counted heads. 

“Nothing of the sort,” the fairy replied, laughingly, in the Berlin 
dialect ; “to-day everything is gratis.” 

‘‘ Indeed !” Herr Neumann remarked, as he returned the porte-monnaie 
to his pocket, and produced his cigar-case. ‘“ In that cause, let me ask for 
a light.” 

o Most willingly,” the fairy said, holding out the glowing stump, at 
which Herr Nevmann lit his real Bremen cigar. 

“ Will you take one?” he asked, as he presented his open cigar-case 
to the fairy. 

“Thanks!” the latter replied; and, a thing which does not easily 
happen to fairies, his face palpably turned pale. ‘“ Now then, ladies and 
gentlemen, have the kindness to walk in! And if you want anything, 
you need only call.” 

“ All right,” said Herr Neumann; and, offering his arm to his old 
lady, he walked, followed by all the Neumanns in couples, into the in- 
terior of the island. 

The procession was closed by the boatman Neumann, who, as a pre- 
cautionary measure, carried the two oars on his shoulder. 


CHAPTER It. 

* A blessed meal all round!’’ wished Herr Neumann, as he rose from 
table. And “ blessed meal!” all the Neumanns, male and female, wished 
each other right and left; and “blessed meal!” the impudent parrots 
repeated from all the palm-trees around. 

“Come, that’s the sort of thing I like. With such a birthday as this 
birthday, it is worth while having been born!” Herr Neumann remarked, 
as he picked his teeth. “ And such carp at Whitsuntide, and such sauer- 
kraut and such sausages, and the fine liquor, and all ready too! And 
then the brilliant decoration! Why, Kroll’s is a rag-shop compared with 
it. And the zoological parrots and monkeys in the bargain, all free gratis 
for nothing. Well, it will cost a pretty penny. Here, waiter— 
waiter 

At once appeared the fairy, who had been amusing himself, in a fairy- 
like way, all the while in the most incognito invisibility, with the table- 
talk of the thirteen Neumanns. 

“You there! Look here!” said Herr Neumann, confidentially holding 
bd fairy by the star. “Just bring thirteen cups of coffee and the 

“It is all paid,” the fairy said, with a smile, while thirteen cups of 
coffee already smoked on the board. 

“Tndeed! all the better,’ Herr Neumann said, as he quietly re- 
pocketed his purse. ‘ With such prices I wouldn’t mind stopping a 
couple of suminor months at your hotel.” 

by Here there is an eternal summer, or, more correctly, spring,” the 
fairy remarked, “and if you and your wife and the other ladies and 
gentlemen will put up with it, the whole island is at your disposal.” 

“ Well, that wouldn’t be so bad. My old woman and the rest will be 


agreeable. But not without an agreement: stamp fifteen groschen, on 
VOL. LVII. ¥ 
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account of the half-year’s notice and chimney-sweeping, and the repairs 
and gas-laying, and dogs and children on the stairs, and all the other 
matters, or else there will be rows and intrigues, and the magistrate will 
have to interfere.” 

“That is not the custom here,” the fairy answered. “ With us the 
saying is: A fairy a word and therewith punctrun !” 

* An ensign a word!* Well, you must lie a long distance off our 
geography. With us at home it is the exact opposite. Well, every 
country has its own customs. As you please.” 

* Our verbal contract,”’ the fairy continued, “has only one paragraph. 
You will find here for yourself and party everything you want, and have 
in the bargain, on every Christmas-eve, an extra wish at your disposal, 
which will be always punctually carried out, but under the express con- 
dition that this wish can never be recalled, however unpleasant its fulfil- 
— may be to you. And so you will have to reflect carefully before- 

and.” 
_ _“Qho! I suppose you are alluding to the rubbishing old story about 
the three wishes and the sausage which the wife wishes on her husband’s 
nose and then off again? If that is the case, you don’t know us Berlin 
folk. We are all sharp fellows, and such follies never happen among us.” 

“Settled, then!” said the fairy, and held out his hand to bind the 
bargain. 

“ Settled!” said Herr Neumann, and gave it a hearty bang. 

“Good morning!” the fairy wished, and melted away into his invisible 
incognito. 

_ “Good morning !” Herr Neumann shouted after him into the empty 
air. 
CHAPTER III. 

Thus, then, the Neumanns came into possession of an unknown South 
Sea island, which the fairy left at their absolute disposal, with its live 
and dead stock, under the above-mentioned condition. It is hardly neces- 
sary to state that brushmaker Neumann took the reins of government as 
Neumann I. For Neumann’s political opinion, even when he was a 
brushmaker, was, “that peace is the citizen’s first duty.” As the other 
Neumanns were related to each other in the permitted degrees, they made 
the most liberal use of the civil marriage rites prevailing on the island ; so 
that under the rule of Neumann I. there was not a male Neumann who 
was a bachelor, or a female one of whom it could be said that she lived 
to be an old maid. : 

CHAPTER IV. 

Neumann I. had for himself a pretty well-furnished house, with every- 
thing wanting in the shape of linen, cooking utensils, beds, &c. In the 
wardrobe hung the requisite suits, quite after the Berlin style, but witb- 
out the usual tailor’s bill. Whenever his boots wanted repairs, he was 
quite sure of finding them next morning fresh soled at his bedside, with- 
out any impudent shoemaker’s apprentice waiting for the money. Even 
the painful Berlin corns, which Neumann I. kept upon his South Sea island 
with unweakened energy, were from time to time removed by the practised 


* An untranslatable pun. M. Neumann confounds the word Feerich, or fairy, 
with Fahndrich, an ensign, 
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hand of an invisible Marianne Grimmert. In the same way Madame 
Neumann I. found everything she needed for the house and wardrobe, 
and if erinoline had been fashionable at that time, she would certainly 
have had one of the largest circumference, as there was room enough for 
it on the island. But in the year 18—, when our romance came off, the 
sword of fashion had not yet extorted the iron crinoline framework from 
the spirit of the age. The young married Neumanns each found a 
prettily-arranged house with the entire corbeille, even baby-linen and 
cradle in anticipation. 

The worthy fairy had so kindly supplied everything, that on the first 
Christmas-eve Neumann I. had no other extra wish but for a large bird- 
cage, for, when a Berlin brushmaker, Neumann had been a great lover of 
birds. In his workshop in street, several bullfinches continually 
whistled the tunes they had been taught, canaries outrivalled each 
other, nightingales complained in green covered cages, while under the 
master’s practised hands the obstinate pigs’ bristles became pencils, tooth- 
brushes, &e. 

On the next morning, or Christmas-day, a large handsome birdcage 
of wire was standing there, in the shape of a three-storied house, with 
two wings. It was already populated by all sorts of birds belonging to 
the island, in divisions. On the next Chrismas-eve Neumann I. received 
for his extra wish a handsome billiard-table, so that he might play a game 
of pool with the Neumanns. In the third year he wished himself a small 
printing-office. For, as a native of the city of intelligence, Neumann I. 
earnestly felt the need of an Intelligenz Blatt, in which he could publish 
his decrees for everybody’s notice, and Madame Neumann I. could find 
again her favourite reading of births, deaths, and marriages, lost dogs, 
&c. One of the Neumanns, who had been a printer’s devil at Berlin, 
received for this purpose the concession of a printing-office from Neu- 
mann I, Thus several Christmases passed on which Neumann I. had 
no wish for him and his. He governed daily after breakfast from nine 
to ten, then played billiards till twelve, and dined famously precisely at 
two. He devoted the afternoon to his birds. A grey cockatoo soon 
whistled first rate, to the tune of the Dessauer March, 


Thus we live, thus we live, 


Thus we live every day. 
And so on. 


CHAPTER V. 


Under such circumstances, it is not surprising that the number of 
Neumanns largely increased. For, apart from the fact that next to the 
Miillers and Schulzes the Neumanns are the most prolific family of the 
Christo-Germanic race, and that in addition the oben guano island 
exercised a fertilising influence on the human production, the South Sea 
Neumanns had nothing to trouble themselves about but descendants—a 
— which they discharged with great conscientiousness, and still greater 
industry. 

As in our romance we reckon after fairy chronology, the newly-born 
male and female Neumanns speedily grew up into nubile individuals. The 
Inielligenz Blatt was crowded with advertisements, in which —— Neu- 
mann and Frau ——— Neumann most devotedly announced the betrothal 
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of their daughter Neumann with Herr Neumann. Then 
again, that Neumann and Neumann, née Neumann, had on 
this day been blessed by the birth of a healthy son, or twins, or tripli- 
cates. Thus it went on incessantly, and ere long Neumanns thronged 
the whole island. 

In order to satisfy a long-felt want, Neumann brought out a 
Directory, which was printed at the Neumann’s Court printing- 
office, and published by Neumann, with the most gracious sanction 
of Neumann I. Of course it only contained the letter N. and the list of 
Neumanns, which was quite as long as it is in the Berlin Directory. Any 
one who knows the painful embarrassment into which a man of short 
memory falls among us in Europe, when he is to introduce a friend and 
acquaintance to another, and unluckily forgets the names of both, will 
allow that it was not one of the least agreeable things on that South Sea 
island, that you could at once greet everybody by the right name. 
Good morning, Herr Neumann! Good morning, Madame Neumann! 
May I ask your hand for the next quadrille, Fraulein Neumann? I 
take the liberty of introducing my friend to you: Herr Neumann—Herr 
Neumann: Herr Neumann—Herr Neumann ! 

If you ran against any one on a pitch-dark night—the gas-lightin 
on the island was very behindhand—you needed only to say politely : “t 
beg your pardon, Herr Neumann,” to make sure of the equally polite, 
‘Oh, pray don’t mention it, Herr Neumann.” The administration of 
justice was also greatly simplified in this way. If any one, for instance, 
received an anonymous thrashing by night, he summoned Herr Neumann 
the next morning before Neumann L, and all the Messrs. Neumann, who 
were summoned as witnesses, could swear without any perjury that no 
one but Neumann was the culprit, and no one but Neumann had re- 
ceived the thrashing. 

Wherever one looked, wherever one heard, nothing but Neumann. 
In addition, thousands of green and grey parrots cried all day long from 
the palm-trees, “‘ Good morning, Neumann, Neumann, Neumann.” 

Whence it is but right that this hitherto unknown and unnamed island 
will bear in Petermann’s map of the Future the name of Neumann’s 
Island. 

CHAPTER VI. 

Who ever could have believed that brushmaker Neumann, of 
street, in Berlin, would become such an excellent ruler, just as if he had 
a —— for the special purpose in the Gotha genealogical alma- 
nac 


And yet it was the case. 

With more justice than Napoleon III., Neumann I. could say: 
‘* L’Empire c’est la paix.” He governed quite patriarchally, without the 
help of chambers. The deepest peace prevailed on the island. No meal, 
or dog, or other tax was raised. Nothing was heard of press trials or 
confiscations. The Directory and the Gazette were printed without any 
caution money. Had not Neumann I. introduced passports, it would 
hardly have been noticed that there was a government in the island. 
But this passport was wisely arranged for the benefit of the subjects, for 
any Neumann travelling about the island without such a legitimation, 
would hardly have known himself among the many Neumanns. 

Thus Neumann L., then, had time enough left from his duties of 
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government to amuse himself with the birds in the cage and play ten 
games of billiards a day. He employed himself, too, a great deal with 
his grandchildren, who were growing up around him. The same was 
the case with grandmamma Neumann, who, like her exalted consort and 
ex-brushmaker, felt so happy and contented, that both he and she 
allowed several Christmas-eves to pass without an extra wish, as they 
had everything according to their wishes. 


CHAPTER VII. 

On the Christmas-eve of 18—, Neumann I., in order not to offend 
the excellent fairy who was so fond of giving, by any excessive modesty, 
wished for some boxes of Nuremberg lead soldiers, as playthings for his 
little grandchildren. The fairy kindly shook the lily and melted into 
thin air. On the present table, however, there stood a large case con- 
taining twelve boxes of lead soldiers. Grandpapa Neumann I. at once 
had the table cleared, in order to explain the matter to the little ones, 
who had never in their whole life seen soldiers, either leaden, paste- 
board, or real ones. He paraded the soldiers in regiments. Four regi- 
ments of infantry, with all their packages and accoutrements, with 
drummer-bands ; janissaries with cymbals, with red and white plumes 
in front. Next to them the colonel on horseback, with his adjutant. 
Then a regiment of cuirassiers with bugles and standards; and a regi- 
ment of splendid hussars: sky-blue jackets, with yellow fur-lined 
dolmans, and the calpack with the heron-tuft on their heads. Last 
came four batteries of artillery: twelve-pounders, howitzers, and mortars, 
excellently horsed. 

Neumann I. had drawn up the parade in two lines. He explained to 
the little South Sea island Neumanns each arm and the whole exercise, 
as it is a sacred custom at home. Then he walked gravely, with his 
hand to his cap-peak, and followed by the delighted children, down the 
front, to the sound of the bands, which he imitated with “ Trum, trum, 
trum ;” and “Pum, pum, pum,” with the infantry ; and with “ Shred- 
dereng, deng, deng,” at the cavalry. 

When the parade was ended, all the regiments were neatly packed up, 
each in its box, and taken in charge by Neumann I., because he justly 
feared that the leaden army would soon be ruined in the hands of his 
grandchildren. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

From this time Neumann I. played daily for several hours with the 
leaden soldiers, under the pretence of pleasing the children, but in truth 
for his own especial amusement. For in his day there was no greater 
enthusiast about soldiers than brushmaker Neumann, though he had not 
served himself. He was rejected by the recruiting committee, so report 
said, because nature had bestowed flat feet upon him. From his earliest 
youth, Nenmann had missed no military spectacle; he was a regular 
attendant at the Sunday guard mounting in the chesnut wood. The 
leaden soldiers aroused old recollections in him. On seeing them he had 
a feeling like the travelling Swiss, when he hears the long absent sound 
of his native cow-horn. ‘The remembrance of the happy time when at 
grand reviews he swallowed the red-hot dust of the Hasenheide with sour 
cucumbers, had a powerful effect on his imagination. Only a man 
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born with a truly Prussian heart will understand the feelings of Neu- 
mann I.! 

Hence he treasured the boxes of leaden soldiers, as if they were the 
most costly crown jewels. At night they stood by his bedside, and none 
of the children were allowed to touch the soldiers when drawn up on the 
table. 

CHAPTER IX. 

The government affairs allowed Neumann I. to devote several hours 
daily to his lead soldiers, as we said, under the pretext of amusing the 
little ones, but in reality himself. The grown-up Neumanns saw nothing 
in this but the propensity common to grandpapas, of growing young again 
with their grandchildren, or becoming childish with them. But there was 
no one who begrudged good Neumann I. his amusement, which perfectly 
harmonised with the patriarchal state. 

But in a few months the thing no longer satisfied Neumann I. For 
after all, dolls remain dolls. ‘Though these were so pretty, not one of 
them could move unless pushed, and then it frequently fell down and 
brought whole rows down with it. Real marching, exercising, and 
manceuvring, could not be thought of. In short, the whole affair was 
beginning to grow wearisome—so that Neumann I. shook the puppets out 
of the boxes with a look of displeasure. 

“ Well, it will soon be different,” he consoled himself. “I only wish 
Christmas-eve were here.” 

CHAPTER X. 

At last the long desired evening arrived. 

At Neumann I1.’s there was a grand assembly of all the Neumanns 
who descended in a direct line from Neumann I. Only a few distant 
Neumanns received commands to attend. 

On the table glistened, in default of a fir-tree, a palm covered with wax 
tapers, from whose fan-shaped leaves hung gilt cocoa-nuts, pisang, 
gigantic pine-apples, oranges, &c. The mutual presentation of woollen 
slippers, netted purses, smoking-caps, &c., had already taken place. 

All were waiting the appearance of the fairy. With the stroke of ten 
he stood in the centre of the room, as usual with a pleasant smile, dressed 
in his dressing-gown, and the smoking-cap with the lily. 

* Good evening all round,” the fairy greeted. “I am glad that you are 
all satisfied. But if you have an extra wish, Herr Neumann, make no 
ceremony, but out with it.” 

“Yes, I certainly have one, Mr. Fairy,” Neumann I. observed. “TI 
only want to cause the little ones an extra pleasure, and so I should like 
all the lead soldiers in the boxes to become alive !” 

Suddenly the fairy’s usually so cheerful face became overcast. A flash, 
half sad, half passionate, shot down from his eyes on Neumann I., who 
did not notice it, however. 

“Granted, according to section one of our contract!” the fairy said, 
dryly, while nodding the lily on his forehead thrice. ‘To-morrow 
morning the leaden soldiers shall be alive.” After saying this, he 
evaporated. 

CHAPTER XI. 

At ten o’clock the next morning Neumann I. opened the boxes and 

shook their contents out on the billiard-table. What a scene it was, as 
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the soldiers leaped up and arranged themselves in line for e. The 
officers saluted with their sabres, while Neumann I. raised his hand each 
time to his cap. The hussars and officers were excellently mounted, and 
the accuracy with which the artillery marched past was most praiseworthy. 
“ The dressing was first rate!” Neumann I. expressed his opinion. When 
the parade was over, the Neumanns were able to look a little more into 
details. A young lady, aged seventeen, took up a lieutenant, whom she 
placed on her hand ; and she laughed heartily when she saw, through a 
magnifying-glass, that the two-and-a-half inch tall lieutenant was looking 
at her with equal attention through an eye-glass. In a word, it was a 
delightful scene, at which all the Neumanns were greatly amused. 


CHAPTER XII. 

Of course it was neither possible nor proper to pack these soldiers w 
in boxes as before. Neumann I. therefore desired that the large bird. 
eage should be given up to them for barracks. The birds were set at 
‘ liberty, the horses were lodged on the ground floor, and the troops 
quartered themselves on the other floors. The cannon were planted 
before the door of the cage. To keep the little soldiers alive they must 
have rations. Neumann I. had very small loaves baked, two of which 
each soldier received weel:ly. In addition, at noon each day a soup-plate 
with minced meat was placed in front of the cage, which was quite suffi- 
cient for the whole army. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

After a while the Neumanns made a peculiar and rather serious dis- 
covery. 

The little soldiers began to grow gradually, but perceptibly. First a 
few lines, and then by half inches. In the same proportions as the men 
grew horses, guns, sabres, muskets, and bayonets. Before all, though, 
the appetite of the troops. The Neumanns were constantly obliged to 
enlarge the loaves, the soup-plate was changed for a bowl, the bowl for a 
caldron. Of course, too, the birdcage no longer sufficed as barracks, or 
the billiard-table for a parade-ground. Neumann was compelled to give 
up to the soldiers, who were now eight inches high, the best room in his 
house, while they exercised in the flower-garden in front. The pre 
beds were scon trampled down. The uniforms, too, grew too tight for 
the growing soldiers, and burst at all the seams. In order to remedy the 
worst defects, Neumann gave his best Sunday great-coat to make uniforms 
for the officers, while Madame Neumann sacrificed her red flannel petti- 
coat, which the little regimental tailor cut up into collars, trouser-stripes, 
cap-fronts, &e. The worst thing, though, was, that the soldiers did not 
look half so nice as before, when they had grown awhile. The army soon 
attained the size of the lowest class in the cadet school, and continued to 
grow. And the taller they grew, the more food and space they needed. 
By the time they attained their full size, the Neumanns could not remain 
in their own houses for billets. The cauliflower-fields looked as if they 
had been desolated by a legion of caterpillars; the ponds were empty. 
In this way the Neumanns were at length driven back to the spot on the 
island where they had first landed. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

On Christmas-eve, of 18—, Neumann I. had only one extra wish, in 
which all the Neumanns, large and small, heartily joimed—a favourable 
opportunity for returning from the South Seas to Berlin. 

This wish—it was the last—the fairy granted, and then left the island 
for ever, simultaneously with the Neumanns, and went incog. to another 
island, where man—not to say a Neumann—will never come with his 
trouble. 

Neumann’s Island has since become more undiscovered than ever for 
geography. From time to time sailors, who are driven into these waters, 
hear the suppressed sounds of the band, just as the Moluccas reveal them- 
selves to the distant navigator by the spice-laden breeze. 


MORAL. 

As I said at the beginning, there is no moral or application in this 
fairy tale. 

Those readers, however, who insist on a moral, can find in these pages 
how well founded is the never-sufficiently-to-be-repeated warning, 


DO NOT PLAY WITH FIRE-ARMS. 


THE ALBANIAN LAKES.* 


Mary ADELAIDE WALKER is a charming travelling companion. We 
have not to follow her to remote unknown lands; on the contrary, her 
wanderings and saunterings are in regions tolerably familiar, of great 
historic interest, of exceeding beauty, and with an exquisite climate, but, 
like unfortunate realms much nearer to us, under the ban of religious and 
political dissensions, and cursed by the savage lust of murder. 

Our traveller, an artist in feeling, saw little, although she heard some- 
thing, of these things; her heart and eye were engaged with rich and 
beautiful colouring, picturesque costumes, gorgeous landscapes, and 
effective attitudes and groups. If she bivouacked amid scowling Turks 
and fierce Albanians, she only saw handsome faces, brilliant dresses, and 
melodramatic gatherings ; even if she met “a pale, interesting-looking 
woman dressed in black,” who had been carried into slavery at the time 
of the War of Independence, she is described as looking ‘the very im- 
personation of her country’s woes, as she sat, with a thick black veil 
crossed over her bosom, on the shaft of a broken column.” 

Everything was, indeed, to her bright and gay, and even the Russian 
flag “ waved gaily at the stern of the trim little Argonaut’? as it left the 
mouth of the Golden Horn and steamed round Seraglio Point, bearing 
its fair freight across the sea of Marmora and past the Dardanelles to 
Cavalla, that old Neapolis where St. Paul landed on his way from Troas 


* Through Macedonia to the Albanian Lakes. By Mary Adelaide Walker. 
With Illustrations by the Author. Chapman and Hall. 
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to Philippi and Thessalonica. We have views of both—of Cavalla and of 
the road to Philippi, the ancient Via Egnatia—for the work is got up 
with luxe, as the French would say, good print and paper, plenty of 
margin, and numerous coloured illustrations. The aspect of the town is 
certainly very striking, standing, as it does principally, on a projecting 
mass of rock which rises abruptly from the sea, crowned by a fine old 
fortress, and connected by a Roman aqueduct with the mainland. But 
the road to Philippi affords material for the better sketch of the two. 

Mount Athos, with its world-renowned monasteries, tabooed to ladies, 
cows, and hens, and everything that is feminine, was of no avail to our 
fair traveller, but she sketched one of the monasteries from the deck, and a 
superior, with his attendant “ caloyers,” came on board, and she shrewdly 
suspects had some political conversation with the Russian captain. No 
wonder, when the chief revenues of the monasteries are threatened with 
confiscation by the irreverent Wallachians. These institutions are, not- 
withstanding their scenic and architectural beauties, and their valuable 
libraries—a good deal ransacked of late—things of the past. Mount 
Athos, with its glorious slopes, was not raised by the Almighty from the 
deep as a home for idle, bigoted men, who are terrified at the cackling of 
a hen. 

Salonika, ancient Thessalonica, is a well-known commercial port, with 
a mixed population of Jews, Greeks, Turks, and others; many interesting 
remains of olden time; vineyards and mulberry-gardens around, and some 
splendid views of the bay, with Olympus, Ossa, and shadowy Pelion ~ 
beyond; but all the advantages of the place, industrial, commercial, 
antiquarian, or scenic, are seriously detracted from by the prevalence of 
pernicious fevers. 

It was delightful, therefore, to get away from the hot mountain- 
enclosed port, and ascend the neighbouring hills on the way to the 
interior. This our fair traveller effected in goodly company, and, after a 
somewhat lengthy journey by Valmathes and Pella, with its pellucid 
fountain, across the arid plain of Salonika, or Vardar, arrived at Yenidjeh, 
a Macedonian town, with sparkling minarets and rounded domes em- 
bosomed in trees, and at the foot of the first hills. These said hills were, 
however, rather skirted than ascended on the way hence to Vodena (from 
the Bulgarian Voder, “ water”), and as they had been entertained at the 
bishop’s at Yenidjeh, so they were most hospitably received at Vodena by 
the archbishop. Vodena, as Ange or Edessa, once the capital of Mace- 
donia, is renowned for the beauty of its site. Leake said of it, that 
neither Sparta nor Larissa, although both combining sublimity and 
beauty of scenery in the highest degree, appeared to him so striking as 
the rocks, cascades, and smiling valleys of Vodena; and our traveller, 
favoured with a room in the monastery that overlooked the cliff, was in 
perfect raptures, and declares that the view from the archbishop’s palace 
is one of the most beautiful it has ever been her happiness to behold. The 
archbishop also treated the party, among whom was the British consul 
and his lady, to a lamb roasted whole, at a beautiful spot for pic-nics, and 
close by which was a panorama so fair as to be declared by the author to 
be quite overpowering in its sublimity and beauty: ‘A scene before 
which admiration becomes mute, tears of thrilling happiness rise unbidden, 
and it is difficult to resist the impulse to kneel in grateful adoration of 
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the beneficent Creator who has made our earthly home so fair and 
lovely.” 

For many miles, after leaving Vodena, the scenery was almost equally 
beautiful; the road lay through a narrow valley, winding round hills 
clothed to the summit with beech, oak, and chesnut. On reaching 
Ostrovo they came suddenly in view of the lake, celebrated, like most of 
the lakes of Albania and Macedonia, for its excellent fish. At the ancient 
Celle they found a carriage, sent by the Pasha of Monastir, and crossing 
a hilly range, having the usual guard-house, a little cabin of boughs at 
the crest of the Durbend, or pass, they descended to the long straggling 
Bulgarian village of Banitza, where they were accommodated in the 
chiftlik, or farm-house, of Selim Bey. 

Good roads took them thence across the great plain of Monastir. The 
villages had a solid, comfortable look ; the land around was richly culti- 
vated, and divided by neat hedges and wattle-fences. They met good 
carts, with bodies made of strong basket-work; and even down to the 
stout well-to-do village dog, all bore the stamp of another and a more 
industrious race. 

The sparkling minarets of a considerable town, at the base of a high 
mountain, announced the vicinity of Monastir, and a very pretty winding 
avenue, bordered by charming meadows, led to the entrance of the town. 
Two immense barrack buildings, occupied by cavalry and infantry, re- 
views, parades, prancing Cossacks (as the Christian cavalry are desig- 
nated), and an admirable band of music, attested to the importance of the 
place. Long strings of camels and beasts, laden with merchandise, were 
also constantly passing the windows of the British consulate; carts and 
carriages rolled along, and there were everywhere indications of the 
bustle and activity of a city, which, in some respects we are told, pre- 
sented a more civilised aspect than even Constantinople itself. 

It is almost needless to remark that it is to the presence of an indus- 
trious Christian population this pre-eminence is due. Among these, the 
Wallachians of the Pindus take precedence for commercial enterprise and 
-general intelligence. All the chief merchants are Vallaks, and most of 
them speak German. The Bulgarians are chiefly engaged in agriculture, 
and have but few commercial establishments. The Christian Albanians 
are also a tolerably thriving community. In all the above denominations 
of Christian races the females, we are told, are, however, uneducated, and 
treated more like servants in the house than as companions for the men. 
ae is, no doubt, to be attributed to the influence of the Mussulman 
rulers. 

“YT passed a month on this occasion,” Miss Walker relates, “being, 
my friends assured me, the first lady tourist who had visited the place. 
I was delighted with the picturesque beauties which meet the eye at 
every turn, whether you watch the clouds rolling round the snowy peak 
of Peristéri, or the setting sun painting with fine tints of blue, lilac, and 
rose colour, the mountains above Perlepé, on the opposite side of the 
plain. By the Tailing of one of the little bridges in the Turkish quarter 
you may watch the Drachor rushing wildly over its rough bed in the 
midst of palaces, gardens, and kiosks; or, pausing to look upwards, as 
you thread the dark irregular street in the local St. Giles’s, stand be- 
wildered with the amazing richness of artistic beauty those crumbling 
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tenements and projecting upper stories offer to the enterprising sketcher 
who has sufficient coolness to draw surrounded by a crowd. I have not 
that talent, and could accomplish very little of consequence.” 

Notwithstanding this disclaimer, a pleasing drawing of the said bridge 
over the Drachor, and of Turkish dwellings bordering the river, is given. 
The officers of the Christian Cossack regiment, quartered at Monastir, 
were nearly all Polish and Hungarian exiles. ‘There was one English- 
man among them who had won his lieutenancy from the ranks, and who 
was said to be invariably entrusted with any mission where integrity and 
unflinching courage were essential to its being carried out. There were 
also some renegades; but Miss Walker justly remarks that the Moslems 
secretly but heartily despise those who have renounced their faith for the 
sake of worldly gain. Even the celebrated Omar Pasha is very slight- 
ingly spoken of in the interior of Turkish homes. Great encouragement 
is given, on the other hand, to Turks to carry off Christian women, as in 
consequence of their marriage with such, by which the women become 
co-religionists, they are set free from conscription. Every day while at 
Monastir some fresh tale of wrong and violence—outrages of the Turks 
against the oppressed Christians—were related, and in which not a 
chance or hope presented itself of indemnification or punishment of the 
wrong-doers. There was, as usual, one British subject—an Ionian—who 
gave no end of trouble to the British consul ; luckily for these represen- 
tatives of the country in Turkey, they are now freed from any responsi- 
bility in regard to one of the most vicious populations in the empire. 

In 1861, Miss Walker was again with her kind friends at Monastir, 
celebrating the Queen’s birthday in the picturesquely-situated monastery 
of Christoforo. It was on this occasion that an excursion was made to 
the Albanian lakes. Crossing a spur of Mount Peristéri, with two 
Albanians in front, each with his finger on the trigger of his gun, they 
with much difficulty obtained quarters the first night at the Christian 
Gilage of Yankovetz. Yet were the people most hospitably inclined, and 
the next day, béing Sunday, was passed at this lovely spot. The scene, 
indeed, is described as one of rest and peace,—peace! in that smiling 
valley ; yet, beside the sparkling river, revenge and cold-blooded murder 
were at work. A zaptié, or policeman, of Resna, a neighbouring village, had 
a spite against an elderly Christian, who had caused him to be reprimanded 
for an offence which, anywhere in Europe, would have merited transpor- 
tation for life. This Sunday an entertainment was given at a green 
shady spot near a mill. Whilst the entertainment was going on, the 
zaptié made his appearance. His object was to take the life of the 
Christian elder; he drew his pistol and fired, but, instead of hitting his 
intended victim, a Bulgarian youth who was seated beside the old man 
received the bulletin his heart, and fell back dead. Another young Bul- 
garian attempted to arrest the assassin, but he was at once disabled by a 
blow on the right arm from the zaptié’s yataghan, and fell bathed in blood, 
from an artery having been severed. ‘Three of the rural police were sent 
after the murderer; they were seen to approach him, hold conversation 
with him, and then quietly allow him to go in one direction, whilst they 
took another. The Bulgarian slain was a fine, promising youth of twenty, 
the only son and support of his mother. His cruel fate struck the whole 
village with grief, but in this, as in other recent instances of murder that 
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had occurred at the same place, they dared not take any measures to bring 
the criminals to justice, nor even breathe the names of the guilty parties, 
although well known, lest their relations should destroy them also. A 
story of a nearly similar character is told of four young Turks of Perlepé, 
who shot a young Bulgarian accused of having insulted one of their 
sisters. The commanding officer of a regiment of Christian dragoons at 
that time quartered at Perlepé was not permitted to send a detachment 
in pursuit of the assassins by the Turkish authorities, who shielded them 
from punishment. On the other hand, a young Christian, attacked and 
wounded by three Mussulman youths, drew his knife and killed one of his 
cruel assailants. The poor lad’s head was cut off just under the windows 
of the government palace, the father died of grief, and six or eight 
Christians who had protested against the execution, were exiled—one of 
them, a merchant of Monastir, dying in prison. ‘ These stories,” Miss 
Walker remarks, “require no comment: they illustrate the method of 
administering justice in the provinces of the Ottoman Empire.” 

On the Monday morning, passing through Resna, where the children 
of these persecuted Christians are described as pretty little creatures, with 
bright clear complexions, blue eyes, and well-shaped faces, they began 
the ascent of the Pindus chain, halting at the summit of the pass of 
Petrina, at one of the pleasantest spots met with in their delightful 
journey. A stony descent—whence the name of the pass (Miss Walker 
always confounds the Durbend, or Derbend—the pass—with the crest of 
the pass)—brought them in sight of the magnificent sheet of water for- 
merly known as Lake Lychnitis, now Presba, the largest of this district, 
and by some called the first of Grecian lakes. Covering a hill on the 
north-eastern border, surrounded by strong walls, and crowned with a 
fortress, rises the town of Ochrida, in Turkish Ochri, the ancient capital 
of the kingdom of Bulgaria, when that kingdom extended south of the 
Balkan to the Gulf of Arta. 

Half way down the Pindus, a rustic-looking, brown, wooden monad& 
- tery, of which an excellent sketch is given, hung right'over a precipice, 
like an enormous bird’s-nest, on the rough mountain-side. It is difficult 
to imagine a more perilous situation fora human dwelling. On reaching 
the plain, the country, as usual, became fertile, and they passed on to 
the city through shady lanes, bordered by hedges, heavy with the per- 
fumed masses of pink roses, elder flowers, golden broom, and an endless 
variety of other blossoms. 

From Ochrida a first excursion was made by boat to So’ok Su, or 
“Cool Waters,” from whence a fine view was obtained of the city, with 
its fortress, its ruined palaces, its ancient cathedral, and its battlemented 
walls, which said fortress and walls Miss Walker would have found to be 
as ruinous as the palaces, had she examined them closely ; a second ex- 
cursion led them to the Albanian village of Struga, which stands near the 
spot where the black Drin flows out of the lake, and is a celebrated 

hing station, as much as fifteen thousand pounds of salmon and eels 
being sometimés caught in a single day. The fish dinner partaken of at 
this interesting spot is well worth being placed on record: “ First, a 
kilted Albanian bore us in triumph a bowl of fish-soup, with large pieces 
of salmon floating in it; then a fine salmon stuffed with raisins, parsley, 
chopped onions, &c., baked and cut across, with slices of lemon stuck in 
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the gaps; there was a rich sauce of the same nature; it was dressed 
with oil, and was declared by all the company to be perfect. Then came 
more salmon roasted, with pepper and salt, eaten with the roe; a dish of 
eels baked, and another roasted in slices and sugared, completed this 
part of the feast. Then two Albanians appeared, bearing a lamb roasted 
whole—stuffed, of course, with the usual accompaniment of rice, raisins, 
fir-nuts, &c.—with it a salad, and afterwards an immense dish of sweet 
crisp cakes, composed of eggs, sugar and butter, and swimming in syrup ; 
the whole wound up with rich milk pilaf and fresh yaurt, followed by the 
little cups of black coffee, particularly acceptable after these rich viands. 
The cook, a wild-looking man in a grimy fustanelle, was complimented 
on the successful result of his labours (quite wonderful, considering the 
wild barbarian aspect of everything around), when he said that for 
twenty-five years he had been constantly employed in dressing these 
fish dinners.” The fishing station of Struga is a favourite resort of the 
inhabitants of Ochrida, and all the surrounding districts. 

Ochrida, like all these mountain-secluded valleys, had once its re- 
nowned brigand chief—Telahadin Bey—who had two other palaces, now 
in ruins, besides the Serai, occupied by the Mudir, or governor. These 
palaces were all built on the brow of the hill, and commanded a magni- 
ficent prospect of the town with the lake beyond, sleeping in the hollow 
of the lofty encircling mountains. The churches, the old church of St. 
Sophia, attributed to Justinian, that of St. Clement, and the small cathe- 
dral, are all in a more or less dilapidated condition. 

The party took especial interest in the family of one Costa Belli, a 
Bulgarian, and a builder by trade, a fine, manly, honest fellow, with a 
quiet, gentle wife, two healthy-looking children, and an adopted cripple. 
Shortly after they left, Costa Belli had to arrest a Turk for a long- 
standing debt. ‘The consequence was, that the Turk’s son shot him 
dead at an entertainment given at So’ok Su, and was never brought 
to account for his cold-blooded and atrocious crime. The Chris- 
tians of Ochrida complained bitterly of the murders that had thus been — 
committed by the Muhammadans within the last three. years. No 
less than thirty lives had been thus sacrificed, but in no single instance 
have the assassins been brought to justice. Yet the experience of tra- 
vellers in the Turkish empire meet neither with consideration nor sympathy 
in this country. Any one who advocates the cause of the Christians is 
denounced as Russian—a most grievous and much-to-be-lamented error. 
It is true that Russia covers political designs under its desire to protect 
co-religionists in the Turkish empire, but few Christians—be they 
Syrians, Armenians, Greeks, Bulgarians, Servians, or Vallaks—have any 
sympathies with Russia. The day must, however, inevitably come when 
the native Christians, with increase of numbers, power, wealth, and intel- 
ligence, will exact a just retribution for ages of persecution. 

Six hours south of Ochrida is the curious monastery of St. Naum, a 
kind of St. Bernard, being a place of reception for travellers, having an 
orphan asylum attached to it, and being, above all, renowned for the cure 
of lunatics and others afflicted, by strict diet, and by sitting on the tomb 
of St. Naum. The revenues are derived from charity, and the different 
reception-rooms are built and fitted up by charitable persons, villages, or 
communities, and called after their names. A great gathering and fes- 
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tival is held here on the day sacred to St. Naum. The prior, the Reverend 
Father Seraphine, fat, good humoured, and hospitable, “curdled our 
blood and troubled our digestions with tales of robberies and murders of 
every-day occurrence around.” He asserted that all the Beys were 
brigands, which is probably true in one sense; that when not practising, 
themselves, on the highway, they connive at murder and robbery by re- 
ceiving compensation-money and screening the culprits—so long as they 
are not Christians. 

From Lake Ochrida our party’proceeded by a wooded defile—in which 
a traveller said to be carrying a large sum of money had been murdered 
a short time previously—to Soviani, at the head of Lake Malik. At 
Soviani itself many a tale of robbery and extortion was related. It was 
firmly believed by the Albanians that the police of Geortcha (the chief 
town and residence of the Kaimakan) were in collusion with the ma- 
rauders, for one Sulaiman Bey had offered to free that part of the countr 
of them in twenty-one days, but was refused permission from the Turkis 
authorities. 

Hence they proceeded to Geortcha, where they stayed a week, although 
there was nothing at all attractive about the place. In this part of 
Albania everything offered the strongest possible contrast to the fertile 
plains on the eastern side of the Pindus, and to the industrious, frank 
character of the inhabitants of the Bulgarian districts. “You hear of 
nothing but plots, conspiracies, forced signatures, and underhand dealing 
of all kinds. People are afraid of giving honest and truthful testimony 
wherever the authorities are concerned, and no one dare venture out of 
the house at night for fear of assassination. The rural districts are no 
happier. A neighbouring Bey from a village at two hours’ distance told 
us how the country around swarmed with desperate men; that at night 
they were obliged to bar themselves strongly in, keep many dogs, and 
have servants always on the watch ready armed. Over and over again 
the same sort of tale was repeated, showing a fearful state of demoralisa- 
tion and misrule in the Turkish provinces.” 

There is a magnificent altar-screen of carved wood in the metropolitan 
church of Geortcha, and im a neglected orchard is a massive square 
tower, of which it is said, as usual, that the devil was the architect. 


Propt on the crutch of faith, my pilgrim trudges, 
Limping with pious foot o’er devil-ridges 
To devil-stones, devil-chapels, devil-bridges. 
AwstER’s Faustus, Part II. 


The chief of the police, with five or six of his men, escorted the party 
for a short distance on their leaving Geortcha, and they were heartily 
glad when they stopped at the first fountain on the way, for “all sorts 
of ugly stories hung about this man,” and the authorities and their 
men were more to be dreaded than the brigands. The brother of 
the chief of the police was, indeed, known as the most desperate bandit of 
these parts. Two Christian merchants had been recently waylaid on this 
very road—one killed, and the other severely wounded. No wonder, 
when the bandits are safe from prosecution. * this case, happily, the 
got nothing by their cold-blooded murder, for the horse dashed off wi 
the money-bags untouched, and the poor merchant’s treasure was taken 
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to Monastir to his friends. The Bishop of Ochrida was robbed of a new 
and gorgeous suit of church vestments about the same time. 

Pliassa, where they stopped to rest, is beautifully situated at the foot 
of a noble mountain. Here dwelt one of those “fine old Beys, those of 
the olden time,” who used to hang up their victims on the gateway of 
the serai, which still exists. Bichlista, beyond this, and where they 
stopped the night, is tenanted mainly by Bulgarians, and they were 
consequently more comfortable, and more luxuriously entertained. Hence 
they crossed a mountain range, from the crest of which, as by the stroke 
of a magic wand, there burst upon them a new line of peaks, rising tier 
above tier to the clouds in grand succession, enclosing a noble lake, and, 
* towering from its placid bosom, the heaving rocks of the promontory 
which bore the old Celetrum; across the isthmus, fringing the shore, 
and clambering up the slope, the modern peninsula of Castoria.”’ 

Great were the rejoicings at Castoria. ‘They were received in the 
princely mansion of Anastasio Kyra, a wealthy Greek merchant. Our 
traveller’s chamber was fresh and airy, its broad divan covered in spot- 
less white, the ceiling supported on slender columns with arabesque 
decorations, while a cluster of lilies, in a niche below, perfumed the soft 
breeze which stirred the snowy draperies of the long windows overlook- 
ing the lake. As if this was not comfort enough, after the experiences 
of Geortcha and Bichlista, there was also a hall, where the host, with 
dignified and courteous hospitality, offered the rich wines of his own 
vintage, or the delicate “ gwalianos” from the lake, while a well-ordered 
train of domestics were in attendance on the family and the visitors. 
The “ gwalianos” appear to be one of the Siluride, for they are said to 
have no scales and bucal appendages, and to attain 250 lbs. in weight. 
As to the wine, Anastasio had a vat in which he made as much as twelve 
tuns at a time—all for family consumption—and Miss Walker declares 
that it resembled fine champagne. 

The town of Castoria is spread along the lower slope of the promon- 
tory which cuts the lake in two, and is connected with the mainland by 
a very narrow isthmus, just as Celetrum is described by Livy, when in- 
vested by the Consul Sulpicius, and there still exist the remains of a 
wall flanked with round towers, which, in Byzantine times, crossed 
the peninsula, and even now divides the Greek and Turkish quarters. 
Castoria is the seat of an archbishop, and the metropolitan church con- 
tains a fine altar-screen of Venetian work. 

After such a reception, enhanced by the kindliness of a family which 
was destined briefly to lose two of its chief members, Castoria was 
naturally left with regret, and the verdant shores of the lake were with 
almost equal regret exchanged for a rocky mountain-path, steep, jagged, 
slippery, and very dangerous. It was not, indeed, without much tribu- 
lation that the pass was encompassed ; ‘the consul’s horse was at one 
time on his knees with his hind legs over a yawning abyss, and the horse 
that bore the lady’s maid fell on the verge of the chasm, luckily throw- 
ing the poor girl among the rocks of the narrow roadway. Very weary, 
and quite late at night, they at length reached the Bulgarian hamlet of 
Vishani, and alighted at the principal dwelling. The people came out, 
as usual, to receive the consul and his party with splinters of lighted 
pine-wood, and notwithstanding her fatigue, our artist was exceedingly 
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struck with the striking effect produced by this flaring light thrown upon 
the figure of a beautiful and graceful young girl of the house—Sophia. 
Vishani, whose male inhabitants are employed during the greater part of 
the year as woodcutters, carpenters, &c., in Constantinople and elsewhere, 
while the soil is tilled by the women, stood high up amongst the moun- 
tains of that Pindus range whose eagles (it should have been vultures) 
were said by the poets to have gorged on the blood of heroes; but they 
had a farther ascent yet to accomplish before they should finally descend 
into the great plain of Monastir. 

The first part of this latter part of the road was a narrow horse-track, 
cut in zigzag up the almost perpendicular face of a sandstone cliff; this 
was succeeded by a splendid forest with bright distant visions opening to 
the right and left, and then a descent amid a cascade of granite rocks, 
varied here and there with rippling streams. They were assisted on this 
descent by long poles, and reached the house of the Greek bishop of 
Florina the same evening in safety. 

This Florina is said to be so healthy a place, that a resident doctor 
would find no practice there ; consequently, when any one does happen 
to be ill, he must seek medical aid as far off as Monastir, at five or six 
hours’ distance across the plain, and where our fair author’s journeying 
for the time being terminated. 

Florina is not, notwithstanding its attractive name, quite so happy in 
its moral atmosphere. A day or two after the visit of the present party, 
a Mussulman went to the shop of a Khanji, a Christian, and asked for 
raki; the Khanji, perceiving that his customer had already taken more 
than was good for him, refused to comply with .his demand, whereupon 
the Turk deliberately drew his pistol and shot the Khanji dead on the 
spot. 

The deed was done in open day, in a frequented street, and before 
numerous spectators, both Turks and Christians. The Khanji’s son was 
in the back part of the shop, and saw his father killed; he dashed for- 
ward, seized a billet of wood, and instantly felled the murderer, whom they 
were obliged to take to the hospital before he was committed to prison. 
He was afterwards tried ; but as the evidence of Christians against him 
was not exactly palatable, although now by law admissible, and the Turks 
who had witnessed the deed would give no testimony but such as was in 
favour of the accused, the Khanji’s blood still cries aloud for punishment 
on his guilty murderer. 

“Such acts of lawless and unpunished outrage,” continues Miss 
Walker, “are of common occurrence. It is impossible to travel at all in 
the provinces without hearing of them continually, and justice compels 
the mention of them; but justice also induces me to add, that, in the in- 
terior of Turkish homes, I have found much, very much good, and far 
less harm, than one is taught to expect.” The palliative to the commis- 
sion of crime, the subornation of witnesses, the repudiation of Christian 
testimony, and the connivance of the authorities, is curious. It is pos- 
sible that there is no man, be he savage or bandit, without a spark of 
good in him ; it is possible that, if there is such a spark, it will be found 
in the family, at all events in its female and youthful members ; but what 
excuse does this offer to the perpetration of crime, the corruption of wit- 
nesses and judges, and the utter demoralisation of the ruling classes ? 
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A TALE OF MADRID.* 


By Harrison AInsworta. 


Book the SFirst. 
XXIV. 


THE ALCALDE OF CABANILLAS. 


Durtne the halt of the troop at the venta of Somosierra an ex- 
amination was made, by order of Charles, of all the pistols and 
carbines, when it turned out that the whole of them had been 
unloaded. Neither could they be re-charged, since the cartridges 
in the bandoliers were empty. No explanation of this alarmmg 
discovery was offered by the prince and Buckingham, who like- 
Wise maintained a profound silence as to what had passed between 
them and El Cortejo. 

On quitting the village, the travellers skirted the snow-covered 
peaks, which formed the summit of the mountain; and here the 
cold was intense, but the temperature soon became milder as the 
descended the southern side of the cordillera. While pursuing their: 
course they came upon a savage-looking pass, where many a murder 
had been perpetrated, as was shown by the numerous memorial 
crosses lining the road. However, they passed this “ malo sitio” 
without being attacked. At Buitrago they obtained a fresh relay 
of mules, - then pushed on to Cabanillas, a small village at the 
foot of the lesser mountain chain. Riding up to a venta, Charles 
inquired of the host, who was standing at the door talking to a 
couple of travellers, whether he could give them aught for dinner. 

“ Ay, that I can, your worship,” replied the ventero, a fat, 
merry-looking little fellow. “I can give you as good a dinner 
as you will get between this and Madrid—an olla podrida, fried 
trout from the river, poached eggs, and a quisado of rabbit.” 

- That will do,” said Charles. “Let us have the repast with all 
possible despatch, for we are in haste to proceed on our journey.” 

“YT will order it at once, your worship,” replied the ventero, 
rushing into the house. 


As Charles and Buckingham dismounted and gave their horses 
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to a groom, the two travellers, who had been examining the 
animals with great curiosity, followed the man to the stable. 

Meanwhile, Charles and Buckingham, with their attendants, 
entered the venta and proceeded to the comedor, where they sat 
down, in anxious expectation of the repast. But more than half 
an hour elapsed and no dinner appeared, when a considerable 
bustle was heard outside, and the door was thrown open by the 
host, who, instead of bringing in the anxiously-expected olla podrida 
and fried trout, introduced a stout, consequential-looking person- 
age, whom he announced as Don Timoteo del Molino, Alcalde de 
Cabanillas. The alcalde was attended by a couple of grim-looking 
alguacils, wearing long black cloaks, and provided with staves. 
Behind these officers came the two inquisitive travellers previous! 
mentioned, while a number of muleteers, together with the whole 
household of the venta, male and female, filled up the background. 

When the alcalde had got within a short distance of Charles and 
his companions, who arose to salute him, he called out, “ Don Mel- 
chior, and Don Geronimo, be pleased to step forward, and prefer 
your charge against these persons.” 

“ We accuse them of having in their possession two horses, of 
which we have been robbed by the noted El Cortejo,” replied 
Melchior. “We knew the animals the moment we yr guar eyes 
upon them, but we did not venture to claim them till we had 
obtained your worship’s aid.” ; 

“You did perfectly right,” replied the alcalde. ‘“ Where and 
when were you robbed of the horses, sefiores?” 

“Two days ago, your worship, between Robregordo and Somo- 
sierra,” replied Geronimo. “Qur belief is that all these persons 
are bandits. It is true they have the air of caballeros, but then 
your worship will bear in mind that El Cortejo affects the manners 
of a hidalgo, and that several of his band are reported to be 
ruined spendthrifts of good family.” 

“T have heard as much,” said the alcalde. “ Now, picaros, what 
account do you give of yourselves?” he added to Charles. 

“We have no account whatever to give,” returned the prince. 
“ We readily admit that we had the horses in question from El 
Cortejo”—(this admission produced a great sensation, and after it 
had subsided the prince went on)—“ but if these gentlemen can 
“mt their title to them, to your worship’s satisfaction, they shall 

ave them.” 

“Would you have me understand that your captain gave you 
the horses?” demanded the alcalde. , 

“ El Cortejo was obliging enough to give them to usin exchange 
for a couple of barbs, each of which was worth a dozen such 
horses,” replied Charles. 

“Ha! then you mean to assert that you have been robbed by 
him?” said the alcalde. 
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“ Not being in a condition to reject his terms, sefior alcalde, we 
thought it best to comply with them,” rejoined Charles. 

“ By San Lorenzo, such appears to be the ordinary practice of 
El Cortejo,” cried Melchior. “He gave us a couple of mules in 
exchange for our horses.” 

“ Very likely the mules were stolen,” observed the alcalde. 

“Your worship has hit the mark,” cried an arriéro, — 
forward. “They were stolen from me. I have just discover 
Capitana and Paquita in the stable, and the poor beasts knew me 
at once.” 

“ Did you receive anything in exchange?” inquired the alcalde. 

“Yes, your worship—a miserable donkey,” replied the mule- 
teer. 

This reply caused much hilarity among the auditors. 

“Holy mother! El Cortejo seems to be at the bottom of it 
all!” exclaimed the alcalde. 

“ He is the perpetrator of all the robberies in the Somosierra, 
your worship,” observed the ventero. 

“ All these worthy and honourable persons appear to have been 
robbed by him,” continued the alcalde. “I am at a loss how to 
settle the matter.” 

“T will show your worship how to settle it,” said Charles. “ Let 
the two gentlemen restore the mules to the arriéro, and they shall 
have their horses.” 

“Por nuestra Sefiora del Carmen! you have cut the knot of the 
difficulty, sefior,” cried the alcalde. “ But I am afraid you won't 
‘get back your barbs.” 

“ Not unless your worship can capture El Cortejo, and I fear 
there is little chance of that,” rejoined Charles. 

“Sooner or later I shall catch him, sefior,” rejoined the 
alcalde. “But it appears to me that this matter is at anend. I 
presume you are content, sefiores?” he added to Melchior and 
Geronimo. 

“We have good reason to be so,” they replied. “ We are 
greatly beholden to these caballeros, and are sorry to have doubted 
them for a moment.” 

And, bowing to Charles and the others, they quitted the room. 

“T will go and take possession of Capitana and Paquita,” said 
the muleteer, following them. 

The alcalde was likewise about to depart, but Charles begged 
him to stay and partake of their repast, and the worthy man readil 
complied. Accordingly, the grim-looking alguacils were dismisse 
and the room being cleared of all intruders, an excellent dinner 
was soon afterwards placed upon the table, to which all the party 
did justice. 

Just as they concluded, the ventero rushed into the room in a 
state of great excitement, exclaiming, 
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“ You have been tricked, sefiores—shamefully tricked !—and so 
have I. What do you think?—nay, you will never guess, so I 
must e’en tell you—those two travellers, who styled themselves 
Don Melchior and Don Geronimo, are rogues and robbers, and so 
is the arriéro, Pablo.” 

“ What is this you tell us, Tito?” cried the alcalde, starting up. 
“Why, you assured me they were honourable men.” 

“On my conscience, I believed them to be so, your worship,” re- 
plied the ventero; “ but I have found out my mistake, and it drives 
me mad to think I could have been so easily duped. They owe 
me three dueros for meat, wine, and lodging, and have gone off 
without paying a single cuarto.” 

“Have they carried off the horses and mules?” demanded 
Charles, laughing. 

“ Ay, plague take em! they have, sefior,” replied the host. 
“They have galloped off towards the Somosierra, and I hope to 
San Nicolas they may break their necks on the way. Their part- 
ing words to me were, ‘ Tell the caballeros we are gone to join our 
noble captain, El ” 

“Let us after them, sefiores !—let us after them !” cried the alcalde. 
“ Bring out your best mules, Tito !—bring out your best mules!” 

“Tt is impossible we can accompany you, sefior alcalde,” replied 
Charles. ‘“ We must be in Madrid this evening. Obey his wor- 
ship’s order, good host, and bring out your best mules without 
delay—but they must be for us.” : 

“ Well, if you are obliged to depart, sefiores, no more need be 
said,” observed the alcalde; “and I can only wish you a pleasant 
journey.” 

ae afterwards, the travellers had mounted their mules, and 
were making their way rapidly across the vast arid plain which 
lay between them and Madrid. 

Their next halt was at Fuencarral, and some two hours later, 
just as evening was coming on, the walls and towers of Madrid 
could be distinguished. 

Charles uttered an exclamation of joy at the sight, and his en- 
thusiasm and satisfaction were shared by the whole of the caval- 
cade. For some time no one had spoken, but now every tongue 
was let loose, and the flagging spirits and energies of the party 
seemed instantaneously to revive. The mules, too, appeared to 
participate in the general exhilaration, and, aware that their 
journey was nearly at an end, voluntarily quickened their pace, 
and soon brought their riders to the gates of the city. 

A certain feeling of disappointment crossed Charles as he gazed 
at the reddish-coloured mud walls, garnished with Moorish-look- 
ing towers and minarets, that rose before him, and he almost 
involuntarily exclaimed, “Can this be Madrid?” 

“ Yes, this is Madrid, your highness,” replied Cottington, who 
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chanced to be near him; “but you must not judge of the city 
by its walls, any more than you would fruit by the husk.” 

“Were the walls ten times uglier than they are, they would 
be welcome to me as Mecca to the devout Mussulman!” cried 
Charles. “ But let us not linger outside. The gate stands in- 
vitingly open. Follow me, gentlemen.” 

Having passed through the archway, the travellers found them- 
selves in a park. A wide road running through it soon brought 
them to a woody valley, which lay between them and the city. 
At the bottom of the hollow, extending to some distance on either 
hand, was a broad open space, wherein was collected a great con- 
course of well-dressed persons of both sexes, who were prome- 
nading to and fro as if in a mall. Cottington informed Charles 
that this pleasant spot was the Prado. 

Thoug sageiilen linger within the Prado, the travellers passed 
through the gay groups, and mounting the acclivity on the farther 
side of the woody valley, reached the opening of the splendid 
Calle de Alcala, which, at this part, might be justly styled a street 
of palaces. 

“At last you are in the ‘very noble and very loyal’ city of 
Madrid, as Enrique IV. styled it,” remarked Cottington to the 
prince. “ The inhabitants say it is the only capital—solo Madrid 
es corte. Whether it deserves. the distinction, your highness 
will determine hereafter. Shall we go on? The House of Seven 
Chimneys is hard by.” 

Proceeding for a short distance along the Calle de Alcala, the 
cavalcade, under the guidance of Cottington, diverged into a 
narrow street on the right, hemmed in by tall habitations, and 
eventually reached a small plaza, at the farther end of which was a 
large sombre-looking mansion, flanked on either side by high walls, 
evidently enclosing a garden. A feature in this house, which 
instantly attracted the attention of Charles, as well as of such of 
his attendants as had not previously seen the structure, was its 
massive and singularly-shaped chimneys. , 

“ Behold it!” cried Cottington, pointing to the mansion. 
“ Behold the House of Seven Chimneys!” 

“ Let us count the chimneys, and make sure,” cried Bucking- 
ham. “His majesty desired precise information on the subject. 
By Heaven! there are only six.” 

“ Count again, my lord,” rejoined Cottington, laughing. “ Your 
eyes deceive you. ‘There are certainly seven.” 

“No such thing!” exclaimed Buckingham, confidently. “I 
appeal to his highness and to all present whether I am not right. 
There are two stacks—and three chimneys in each stack. The 
house is improperly named.” 

“We are ail of your lordship’s opinion,” cried those ap- 
pealed to. 
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“The designation is perfectly correct,” remarked Cottington. 
“JT will back my assertion by any wager your lordship pleases.” 

“Where, then, is the seventh chimney?” cried Buckingham. 

“It is just as visible as the others,” returned Cottington. 

“To you it may be, but plague take me if I can discern it!” 
cried Buckingham. “There must be witchcraft in the matter.” 

“T hope not,” observed Charles, gravely. “ Give us an explana- 
tion of the mystery, Sir Francis.” 

“ That is easily done, your highness,” replied Cottington. “It 
is there,” he added, pointing to a cupola in the centre of the 
building. 

A loud laugh, in which all but Buckingham joined, followed 
this explanation. 

“ Bah! thatis not a chimney,” cried the marquis, incredulously. 

“Excuse me, my lord, it is the main chimney—la chimenea 
principal, as the Spaniards say,” rejoined Cottington. ‘There is 
@ curious story connected with that chimney.” 

“You must find another occasion to tell it, Sir Francis,” observed 
Charles. “ We will now enter the house.” 

. Rightly called, I maintain,—‘La Casa de las Siete Chi- 
meneas,’” rejoined Cottington, determined to have the last word. 


End of the First Wook. 


Book the Second. 
THE INFANTA MARIA. 


Marinero soy de amor, 

Y en su piélago profundo 

Navego sin esperanza 

De llegar 4 puerto alguno. 
Siguiendo voy 4 una estrella, 

Que desde léjos descubro, 

Mas bella y resplandeciente, 

Que quantas vid Palinuro. 

CERVANTES. 


I. 
THE EARL OF BRISTOL. 


Ware Charles and his attendants were examining the outside 
of the House of Seven Chimneys, and questioning the propriety 
of its designation, two persons were seated in a large lofty room on 
the ground floor at the rear of the mansion. 
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They had not long returned from the Prado, and their talk 
was of no very serious or important matters, and chiefly re- 
ferred to the persons they had met during their promenade. Both 
of them were very handsome-looking men of middle age, but so 
different in appearance that it was easy to tell at a glance that one 
was an Englishman and the other a Spaniard. 

In age the Englishman might be about forty-three, and in ad- 
dition to possessing a tall and graceful figure, and a noble and 
prepossessing countenance, lighted by keen grey eyes, he had an 
air of great distinction. His manners were polished and refined, and 
from his long residence in Madrid and constant intercourse with the 
court, he had contracted a gravity of look and deportment befitting 
a high-born and high-bred Castilian. His dark locks, which were 
cut short, so as to display a well-shaped head and lofty brow, re- 
plete with intellect, were streaked with grey, but his pointed beard 
and moustaches were still black. His doublet and large trunk 
hose were of brown velvet, and his mantle of the same material. 
His throat was encircled by a stiffly-starched ruff, and by his side 
he wore a long rapier. We need scarcely say that this distinguished 
personage was the Earl of Bristol, then English ambassador ex- 
traordinary to the court of Madrid. 

Endowed, as we have shown, with remarkable qualifications both 
of mind and body, John Digby, who was of an ancient Warwickshire 
family, and nearly connected with the unfortunate Sir Everard 


Digby, an actor in the Gunpowder Treason, was well qualified 
to shine at a court like that of James, where personal graces 
went for so much. Accordingly, when, after oe some years 


in foreign travel, young Digby was presented to the king, he was 
very graciously received, and bade fair to become chief favourite. 
Quickly appointed a gentleman of the privy chamber, knighted, 
and made a member of the council, Sir John Digby was sent as 
ambassador to Spain on two occasions—both of which missions he 
discharged in a very satisfactory manner. Subsequently he pro- 
ceeded to Germany to negotiate terms of peace for the Elector 
Palatine, but though the embassy resulted in failure, its ill success 
is to be attributed to James rather than his ambassador. 

Some years prior to our story, the able and active diplomatist we 
are describing had been raised to the peerage as Lord Digby, and re- 
warded for his services by the castle and domains of Sherborne, of 
which Sir Walter Raleigh had been unjustly deprived; but to give 
éclat to his fourth and last mission to Madnid, the purpose of which 
was to treat with Philip IV., then newly come to the throne, for the 
hand of his sister, the Infanta Maria, he was created Earl of Bristol. 
On his arrival at the Spanish capital, Bristol, in conjunction with 
the resident ambassador, Sir Walter Aston, zealously addressed 
himself to the object of his mission, and, though he encountered 
numerous obstacles, sufficient progress was made to warrant him 
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in believing that the match would be accomplished. Bucking- 
ham, as we have previously shown, hated Bristol, and it was with 
the design of robbing the ambassador of his anticipated triumph, 
that the favourite proposed the romantic journey to Madrid, de- 
scribed in the foregoing chapters. 

We now come to the Spaniard, who was a much smaller man 
than Bristol, but well made and very handsome. His complexion 
was dark, his eyes of the same hue, and his brows and hair jet 
black. A pointed beard completed the fine oval of his face. His 
manner was fascinating, but an indefinable expression of cun- 
ning pervaded his features. His habiliments, cloak, pourpoint, 
and hose were of black velvet, and well became his graceful 
figure. Around his neck he wore the cross of Calatrava. This 
crafty personage was no other than Don Diego Sarmiento de 
Acuna, Conde de Gondomar, who had been for several years am- 
bassador at the English court, and by his adroit flattery of the 
monarch, his bribes to the venal courtiers, and his great diplomatic 
skill, had been eminently successful in carrying out the purposes 
of his mission. Admitted to great familiarity by James, and able 
to approach him at his festive moments, when he was not entirely 
master of himself, Gondomar had frequently obtained important 
secrets from the unguarded king. Believing Gondomar to be 
devoted to his interests, Buckingham kept up a correspondence 
with him on his return to his own court. It will be remembered 
that a private despatch from Gondomar, urging Buckingham to 
bring the prince to Madrid, decided the favourite upon that course 
of action. Ostensibly, Gondomar was on excellent terms with 
Bristol, but he consorted with him chiefly for the purpose of re- 
porting his proceedings to Buckingham. 

“Tt is strange there are no despatches from England,” remarked 
Bristol. “For three days I have looked impatiently for them, 
but none arrive. I have had no answer to my letter of the 4th 
February, and yet it required an immediate response.” 

“No doubt King James cannot make up fis royal mind, my 
lord,” rejoined Gondomar. “ We know he is vacillating in his 

olicy.” 

x But he leaves me in a state of indecision, which is very per- 
plexing, and may be prejudicial to our interests,” said Bristol. 
“T speak frankly to you, count, because I know you to be a staunch 
supporter of the match.” 

“T desire it as much as any Englishman can do—more so, 
perhaps,” remarked Gondomar. “But there is no reason for 
uneasiness. The next intelligence you get from England will be 
satisfactory, depend upon it. Perhaps the courier may have been 
stopped in the mountains. El Cortejo and his band are in the 
Somosierra. The last courier from Paris, who arrived two days 


ago, was robbed of his letters. Your despatches may possibly be 
in El Cortejo’s possession.” 
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“This is a deplorable state of things, count,” said Bristol— 
“ really disgraceful to the country.” 

“Tt is bad enough, I admit,” rejoined Gondomar, “ but the evil 
cannot be remedied. We shall an s, I fear, have salteadores in 
our sierras. No sooner is one band exterminated than another 
springs up. There have always been the Seven Boys of Ecija. 

f your despatches should not arrive to-night, I will cause a de- 
tachment of arquebuzeros to be sent to the Somosierra.” 

“You are very good, count. His most Catholic majesty owes 
it to his subjects, and to such as enter his dominions, that the high- 
ways be kept clear.” . 

“You forget, my lord, that I myself have been robbed on 
Shooter’s Hill, within half an hour of London,” replied Gondomar. 
“T see little difference between your highwaymen and our saltea- 
dores, except that the latter are the bolder villains. But let us 
change the subject. You were not at court to-day. The king 
noticed your absence, and spoke of it to the Conde-Duque.” 

“ And what said Olivarez?” inquired Bristol, curiously. 

“He could assign no cause, but promised to see your lordship 
to-morrow; so you may prepare for the visit.” 

“ Heaven grant the despatch may arrive in the interim!” cried 
Bristol. “I am puzzled how to act.” 

At this moment the door opened, and a young man came in. 
This was Harry Jermyn, son of Sir Thomas Jermyn, and the am- 
bassador’s chief secretary. 

“ What news, Jermyn?” cried Bristol, eagerly. “ Has the 
courier arrived? Have you got the despatch?” 

“No, my lord,” replied Jermyn, whose countenance wore a ve 
singular expression, “ but a gentleman is without who has ridden 
post from London.” 

“Ha! he may bring a letter, or a message from the king,” cried 
Bristol. ‘ Who is it, Jermyn?” : ‘ 

“He gave a very unpretending name, my lord,” replied the 

oung secretary, unable to repress a smile. “He calls himself 
Tom Smith.” 

“Tom Smith! ’Sdeath! how should I know him, when there 
are ten thousand Englishmen so called? Is he a gentleman?” 

“ He has the air of one, my lord,” replied Jermyn. 

“ Well, admit him.” 

On this the Conde de Gondomar arose to depart. But Bristol 
stopped him. p 

“Stay, count, I pray you,” he said. “ Tarry, at least till I ascer- 
tain whether this Tom Smith has any private message for me.” 

Meanwhile, Jermyn went to the door, and called to the person: 
outside, who instantly marched into the room. _ ; 

Totally unprepared for such an apparition, Bristol did not at first 
recognise the tall figure in travel-soiled habiliments, and funnel- 
topped boots covered with dust, as that of the magnificent Marquis 
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of Buckingham, but as the so-called Tom Smith advanced, and 
came more within the light, the truth flashed upon the earl. 
Better prepared, Gondomar knew the marquis at once. 

“My lord of Buckingham!” exclaimed Bristol, greatly as- 
tonished. “Do I indeed behold you?” 

“ Yes, I am here in person in Madrid, my lord, and only just 
arrived,” replied Buckingham. 

“You are heartily welcome,” said Bristol. “This is a most 
unlooked-for pleasure. But Jermyn told me you had ridden post 
from London, Surely he must be wrong?” 

“T have ridden every mile of the way, my lord, and I pro- 
mise you I found it a devilish long journey,” rejoined Buck- 
ingham. 

“JT dare say you did,” said Gondomar, cordially saluting him. 
“Tam glad you have got here safe and sound, and have escaped 
the bandits of the Somosierra.” 

“T can give the last news of them,” replied Buckingham. “I 
have been robbed by El Cortejo. I did not lose much by him, 
though, and I must say he conducts his nefarious business like 
a gentleman.” : 

“T have so many questions to ask your lordship, that I scarcely 
know where to begin,” said Bristol; “ but my first dutiful inquiries 
must be in regard to my liege lord the king, and our gracious 
prince. How fare they both?” 

“ Both well,” replied Buckingham. “The king was in his 
wonted health when I took leave of him in Whitehall. And as 
to the prince—why he can speak for himself.” 

“What! is his highness here?” cried Bristol, in extremity of 
surprise. 

“‘ My brother Jack, who represents him, is in the ante-chamber,” 
replied Buckingham. 

“Heaven and earth! can it be? I am lost in wonder,” cried 
Bristol. “Why did you not tell me this before, my lord? I fly 
to his highness.” 

“Stay where you are,” rejoined Buckingham. “I will summon 
oo Prithee come in, brother Jack,” he added, calling at the 

oor. 

Charles forthwith entered the room. His habiliments and 
boots, like those of Buckingham, gave evidence of the lon 
journey he had undergone; but his looks did not manifest anak 
fatigue, and his deportment was as dignified as usual. 

As he came in, Bristol and Gondomar instantly threw themselves 
at his feet, and expressed the liveliest satisfaction at beholding him. 
Thanking them for their welcome in the most gracious terms, 
Charles raised them, and said to Bristol, with a smile, “You did 
not expect to see me here, my lord?” 

“Jn truth I did not, your highness,” replied the earl. “I never 
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dreamed of such an event. But the unexpectedness of your arrival 
heightens my joy at beholding you.” 

“You can guess what brings me to Madrid—eh, my lord?” 
said Charles, with a glance at Gondomar. 

“Your highness can have but one errand,” replied Bristol, 
bowing low. 

“Yes, the motive of your highness’s journey is easily divined,” 
remarked Gondomar. ‘The most chivalrous prince in Europe is 
come in person to claim his bride. Such an act of gallantry and 
courage, performed by a private gentleman, would excite our ad- 
miration—how much, then, must we be moved, when the caballero 
andante is heir to a throne!” 

“ Without taking too much credit to myself, count,” said Charles, 
“T may say that the journey has been attended with some little 
peril, and with some obstructions, as I will hereafter recount to 
you. I have travelled from London incognito, under the simple 
name of Jack Smith, and my lord eis, has played the part 
of my brother Tom. We have only been known by those names 
throughout the journey. Our escort has been slight, consisting 
merely of Cottington, Badynien Porter, and Dick Graham—all of 
whom are here. As you will naturally suppose, we have had some 
strange adventures by the way, and, indeed, have courted them 
rather than shunned them.” 

“That I can readily believe,” remarked Bristol. 

“Twice or thrice we have fallen among robbers, and have even 
been taken for robbers ourselves,” pursued Charles; “ and to give 
you an idea of the horses and mules, good, bad, and detestable, 
that we have ridden, would be impossible. But, on the whole, we 
have had a merry time of it. Have we not, brother Tom?” 

‘“‘ The merriest three weeks I have ever known, brother Jack,” 
replied Buckingham. “I am only sorry the journey is at an end.” 

“T cannot go quite so far as that,” said Charles, “ but I shall 
always look back to it with pleasure.” 

“There is only one thought that mars my delight at be- 
holding your highness,” remarked Bristol, somewhat gravely. 
“Forgive me if I venture to inquire whether this journey has 
been undertaken with your royal father’s sanction?” 

“ That question, which should never have been asked, my lord,” 
interposed Buckingham, haughtily, “is sufficiently answered by 
his highness’s presence here—and by my presence.” 

“ Make yourself quite easy, my good lord,” said Charles, kindly, to 
Bristol. “ I had his majesty’s entire sanction for the journey. I have 
letters from him to yourself, to Sir Walter Aston, and to the king.” 

“T am glad to receive that assurance from your highness’s lips,” - 
rejoined Bristol. “ Knowing your august father’s tender love for 
you, I could scarcely conceive that he would allow you to incur 
such risks. I am sure he never consulted the council.” 
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“ His majesty felt it to be pee for the success of his oe 
that the prince should repair to Madrid,” observed Buckingham, 
with cold significance; “and, being certain that the journey would 
be opposed by the council, he kept it secret. ‘To me, my lord, he 
entrusted the precious charge of his son.” 

“Am I to understand that his majesty is dissatisfied with my 
conduct?” said Bristol, in a tone that showed how much he was 
hurt. 

“You will understand that hencefcrward the treaty is under my 
management,” rejoined Buckingham, imperiously. 

‘Then I am superseded?” cried Bristol. 

“ You have a master,” said Buckingham. 

“ A master in you, my lord—not so,” rejoined Bristol, with 
equal haughtiness. 

“In the prince,” said Buckingham. 

“T acknowledge his highness,” said Bristol; “but you, my 
lord—never !” 

“That remains to be seen,” muttered Buckingham. 

“A truce to this, my lords,” said Charles, “Let not my ar- 
rival at Madrid be marked by a misunderstanding between you. 
You have been over-hasty, Geordie. My royal father and myself 
fully appreciate your services, my good lord,” he added to Bristol; 
“and it is from no distrust of your zeal, either on the king’s part or 
my own, that [have comehere. His majesty felt that my presence 
must bring the matter to a speedy issue. But I shall be guided by 


our advice.” 


Bristol bowed deeply, but was too much moved to make any 
other reply. 

“Your highness may command me in every way,” said Gon- 
domar to Charles. “I am an Englishman at heart, and will 
serve you as faithfully as one of your own subjects.” 

“T shall not hesitate to put your zeal to the test, count,” re- 
joined Charles. “To-morrow you shall make known my arrival 
to Olivarez.” 


“Tt will surprise him as much as it has surprised me,” observed 
Bristol. 


“And perhaps be equally displeasing to him,” muttered Buck- 
ingham. 

“Tt will gratify me to obey your highness’s commands,” said 
Gondomar. “TI will not venture to predict what will follow the 
announcement, but I am sure to-morrow will be a day of rejoicing, 
such as has rarely been witnessed, at our court. And to one person 
whom I forbear to mention, the news of your arrival will be more 
welcome than words can tell.” 


“She ought to be the first to know it,” cried Charles, eagerly. 


“ Can it be so managed?” 
“The task is difficult and dangerous; but I must prove my 
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devotion to your highness, and I will,” said Gondomar. “The 
Infanta shall know of your arrival to-night. Nay, more, you 
shall see her, if you are so minded.” 

“The grand object of my journey will then be accomplished,” 
cried Charles, transported with delight. 

“ Ah! but you may not be able to exchange a word with her,” 
said Gondomar. “ Your highness must consent to be entirely under 
my control. The slightest imprudence on your part would destroy 
me. Ask my Lord Bristol, and he will tell you how rigorqus are 
our notions of etiquette, and how great will be the hazard I shall 
incur.” 

“ Most assuredly you will risk disgrace, count,” rejoined Bristol. 
“ Let me dissuade your highness from the step.” 

“The adventure is too much in accordance with my wishes to 
be resisted,” said Charles. “I will consent to anything, count,” 
he added to Gondomar, “ provided I can obtain sight of the 
Infanta.” 

“In that case you must accompany me to the palace,” said 
Gondomar. “ You need make no change in your attire. When 
there, I will find you a disguise. I engage that you shall see the 
Infanta, but I rely on your discretion.” 

“ You may entirely rely upon it,” rejoined Charles. 

“We will go at once,” cried Gondomar. 

“ Hold, prince!” cried Bristol, throwing himself upon his knees, 
and catching hold of Charles’s cloak, “I entreat you not to take 
this rash step. The chances are a hundred to one that you are 
discovered, and if so, the treaty will be effectually broken. Be- 
sides causing a great scandal which can never be forgiven, Pam 
= inevitably bring disgrace and ruin on the Conde de Gon- 

omar.” 

* Do not think of me, your highness,” said Gondomar. “Iam 
ready to go with you at all hazards. You have set us all such an 
example of courage and gallantry, that we are bound to imitate it. 
I shall be proud to play a small part in this romantic adventure.” 

“ You will play a very important part in it, if you bring me to 
her I love,” said Charles. 

“ Listen to me, prince, I implore you!” cried Bristol, earnestly. 
“ Do not despise my counsels, or you will repent it.” 

At this moment Buckingham approached the prince on the 
other side, and whispered in his ear, “ Go!” 

“T mean to do so,” replied Charles, in the same tone. “ Rise, 
my good lord,” he added to Bristol. “I know that your advice 
is well meant, but I cannot follow it. You make no allowance 
for a lover’s impatience. An opportunity presents itself to me of 
seeing the Infanta—think you | will neglect it?” 

“ My lord of Buckingham, I must appeal to you for aid,” said 
Bristol, earnestly. “The prince has been entrusted to your charge 
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by your sovereign master. You have the greatest influence with 
his highness. Exert it now, and prevent this rash step.” 

“T am not disposed to regard the matter in the same serious 
light as yourself, my lord,” replied Buckingham, indifferently. 
“ Besides, the prince is a knight-errant.” 

“You will be answerable for any ill consequences that may 
ensue,” said Bristol, sternly. 

“Tam content to bear the responsibility,” returned Bucking- 
ham, throwing himself with an air of great nonchalance into a 
chair. 

“Good-night, my lords,” cried Charles. ‘We shall meet early 
in the morning.” 

“ Long ere that, I trust,” said Bristol. “Think not I shall re# 
tire to rest till I know that your highness has safely returned.” 

“T am perfectly easy,” laughed Buckingham. “I know that 
Gondomar will take good care of your highness, and I shall, 
therefore, go to bed as soon as I have supped. Buena fortuna!” 

Charles and Gondomar then prepared to quit the room, but 
Bristol stopped them. 

“Hold a moment!” he cried. “Since your highness is resolved 
to go in spite of my remonstrances, I pray you to leave the 
house privately, so that none may know of your departure. 
I will make some excuse to your attendants, and give them to 
understand you have retired to rest. It is of the last conse- 
quence that your visit to the palace be kept secret.” 

“There your lordship is perfectly right,” said Gondomar. 
“Every precaution should be taken to ensure secresy. The visit 
must not even be suspected.” 

“To guard against that risk,” said Bristol, “do you, count, pass 
forth as is your wont, and when you are out of the house repair to 
the garden gate, where I will bring his highness presently. You 
know the place?” 

“Perfectly,” replied Gondomar. 

And with a significant glance at Buckingham he quitted the 
room. 

As soon as he was gone, the Earl of Bristol opened a window 
which communicated by a short flight of steps with the garden. 
Descending by this outlet, the prince gained a broad gravel walk, 
bordered by a parterre, adorned with oleanders, myrtles, and other 
flowering and fragrant shrubs. The garden was of considerable 
extent, and appeared to be charmingly laid out in the formal 
taste of the period, with clipped alleys and beds of flowers, and 
boasted some tall cypresses, and two extraordinarily large mulberry- 
trees, which are even now in existence. The night was calm, the 
stars shone brightly in the deep blue heavens, the moon was in her 
first quarter, and hung like a crescent on high. All was hushed 
in repose, and the silence was only broken by the nightingales 
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be discerned, the mansion presented a very imposing appearance. 

“ You are well lodged here, my lord,” said Charles, looking back 
at the house. 

“T have no cause for complaint,” said Bristol. “There is a 
good garden, as you see; and though the House of Seven Chimneys 
is not so large as York House,” he added to Buckingham, who had 
come out with them, “it is large enough for me.” 

“‘ Are there seven chimneys, my lord?” cried Buckingham. “I 
doubt it, for I have counted them.” . 

“ Most certainly there are,” replied Bristol. “It is no misnomer. 
I will convince you of the fact to-morrow. Your lordship is not 
the only person puzzled by it. Originally there were only six 
chimneys, but a seventh was built in jest.” 

“Under what circumstances?” demanded Charles. 

“ Your highness shall hear when you have leisure to listen to the 
story,” replied Bristol. “ We are now at the gate.” 

With this, he unlocked the door. Posted on the other side of 
it they found Gondomar. 

“Your highness can come forth,” said the latter. “The coast is 

uite clear.” 

“Take the key with you,” said Bristol, delivering it to the 
prince. Return this way. I will be on the watch for you. I 
shall not know a moment’s peace till I behold you again. Heaven 
guard your highness!” 

Charles then passed out, and having secured the door, accom- 
panied Gondomar along a narrow lane running between high 
walls, the outer of which skirted the convent of San Geronimo. 

On reaching the plazuela, in front of the House of Seven 
Chimneys, they found Gondomar’s coach, and, immediately enter- 
ing it, were driven along the Calle de Alcala and the Calle Mayor, 
to the grand plaza in which stood the royal palace. 


Il. 
OF THE MEETING BETWEEN CHARLES AND THE INFANTA MARIA, 


THE old Palacio Real of Madrid, to which our story refers, 
must not be confounded with the existing palace, which, com- 
paratively speaking, is a modern building, being only com- 
pleted about a hundred years ago. ‘The ancient structure was, 
in fact, the Moorish Alcazar, and had been the abode of the 
Caliphs till they were driven from New Castile to Granada. It 
was first occupied as a palace by Enrique IV., towards the 
close of the fifteenth century, but few changes were made in 
it till the time of Charles V., when the pile was partially re- 


built and enlarged, and its original character materially destroyed. 
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amid the trees. Viewed from the garden, whence its full size could’ 
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Philip II. may be said to be the first Christian monarch who dwelt 
within the Alcazar of Madrid, for until the completion of the Esco- 
rial, in 1584, he made it his chief residence. Not till the reign of this 
gloomy monarch did Madrid itself become the capital of Spain, and 

om the same epoch must be dated the importance of the city. Few 
changes were made in the Alcazar by Philip ITII., who was perfectly 
content with the palace bequeathed to him by his illustrious sire; 
and Philip IV. had as yet been too short a time on the throne to 
attempt any improvements. Though heterogeneous in its architec- 
ture, and certainly not so beautiful as it had been in the days of its 
Moslem rulers, the royal palace of Madrid was a vast and magnifi- 
cent pile, occupying a most commanding position on the heights 
overlooking the valley of the Manzanares. Immediately beneath 
the royal edifice, extending from the foot of the eminence on 
which it stood to the banks of the river, was the Campo del Moro, 
part of which was laid out as gardens. 

Viewed either from the grand plaza, from the valley, or from 
afar, the palace presented a most striking and picturesque appear- 
ance. It was entered by two Moorish gates, the beautiful archi- 
tecture of which was happily undisfigured, and the buildings 
surrounding the spacious court were studded with cupolas and 
minarets. Above these towered the ancient keep, with its zig-zag 
battlements and turrets at each angle. Besides a number of small 
courts, the palace comprehended a superb patio, surrounded by 
apartments, laid out in the Arabian style. Such were the principal 
features of the Alcazar, as it was still generally called. Oppor- 
tunities of examining it more in detail will occur as we proceed. 

The coach of the Conde Gondomar was instantly admitted into 
the outer court of the palace by the warders stationed at the gate. 
In this court several carriages were drawn up, and the place was 
crowded with lacqueys in magnificent liveries, grooms of the stable, 
arquebusiers, alabarderos, and footmen holding torches that cast a 
ruddy glare on the walls. On alighting, Gondomar and the prince en- 
tered the palace by the grand portal, in front of which a guard was 
stationed; but instead of mounting the grand staircase, they passed 
through a door at the rear of the spacious vestibule. Charles 
now found himself in a long passage, dimly lighted by lamps hung 
at distant intervals. Evidently communicating with the apart- 
ments of the various subordinate officers of the royal household, 
this passage brought them to a back staircase, mounting which, they 
came to an upper corridor, containing the lodgings of the meninos, 
or pages, appointed to attend upon the queen and the Infanta. This 
corridor was lighted in the same manner as that on the ground 
floor, and as Gondomar traversed it, he counted the doors on the 
right hand, and stopping at the ninth, opened it. The room 
was vacant, but a lamp was burning on the table, and the noise 
caused by their entrance brought out from the inner room a tall, 
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handsome young man, attired in a doublet and mantle of orange- 
coloured satin, embroidered with gold. The menino—for such 
he was—expressed his surprise by his looks, but he made no 
remark. 

“T want you to do me a service, Pepe,” said Gondomar. 

“ Your lordship has only to command me,” replied the menino, 
bowing. 

“Tt is a very simple matter, and will give you no trouble,” said 
Gondomar. “ All I wish you to do is to lend this caballero a 
dress.’ 

“ With the greatest pleasure,” returned Pepe. “ Pray step this 
way, sefior, and you shall choose one for yourself.” 

“Hold a moment, Pepe,” said Gondomar. “You ought to 
understand that the caballero means to personate you.” 

“Personate me!” exclaimed Pepe, in alarm. “That is quite 
another affair. Your lordship must excuse me. I don’t like 
it. I shall have to bear the blame of any indiscretion the caballero 
may commit.” 

“Give yourself no uneasiness, Pepe,” said Gondomar. “The 
caballero has the strongest motives for caution. Equip him in 
your newest suit. You shall have it back in an hour.” 

“Tn spite of these assurances, my mind misgives me,” said Pepe. 
“ But Iam under too many obligations to your lordship to refuse. 
Come with me, seiior.” 

And he took Charles into the inner room, from which, in a short 
space of time, the prince emerged, attired in garments of orange- 
coloured satin, like the menino. The habiliments might have been 
made for him, so well did they fit. 

“Bravo! This will do admirably!” cried Gondomar, on be- 
holding him. 

“‘Yes, the caballero makes a very handsome page,” said Pepe; 
“but let him keep clear of the other meninos and ushers, or he will 
assuredly be detected.” 

“Never fear,” rejoined Gondomar. “ Await our return.” 

So saying, he quitted the room with Charles. 

From the corridor the count and the newly-made page proceeded 
through a variety of passages, up and down staircases, until they 
came to a superb suite of rooms, the windows of which, Gondomar 
informed his companion, overlooked the valley of the Manzanares. 
All these were lighted up, but there was no company within them, 
only a few attendants standing near the open doors, who bowed 
respectfully as Gondomar passed on. 

At length the count and his companion came to a grand saloon, 
at the door of which two gentlemen ushers, bearing wands, were 
stationed. Only the central chandelier was lighted, so that the two 
extremities of the vast hall were, comparatively speaking, buried 
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in gloom. <A concert was going forward in this part of the 
saloon, and Charles learnt from his conductor that the chief 
performers at it were members of the royal family. Surrounded 
by meninos and meninas, intermingled with a few courtiers and 
ladies of rank, all standing, sat, near a table on which some musical 
instruments were placed, the young King of Spain, with his youth- 
ful and lovely queen, his two brothers, the Infantes Don Carlos and 
the Cardinal Don Fernando, both of whom were mere boys, and 
the peerless damsel, whom Charles had travelled so far to behold— 
the Infanta Maria. There she sat in the midst of the group, the 
object towards which all eyes were turned, for she had just taken 
up a mandoline, and was about to sing. 

Gondomar and Charles, who had noiselessly advanced to a 
short distance within the saloon, stood still, and the prince, who 
a enraptured at the sight of the Infanta, held his breath to 
isten. 

After a brief prelude she began. Her song was one of those 
romantic ballads which breathe of love and chivalry, and told how 
a Spanish maiden was carried off by a Moor, and after long cap- 
tivity was delivered by her knightly lover. The utmost effect pos- 
sible was given to the words, and Charles was alternately melted 
by tenderness, moved to pity, and roused to martial enthusiasm. 
The singer’s voice was exquisite, and the prince felt a void in his 
breast when the sweet notes ccased. Perhaps if she had known 
whose ears were drinking in those melodious sounds, she could not 
have produced them. 

This ballad closed the concert, and when it was over the royal 
party fell into conversation. Counselling the prince to remain 
where he was, Gondomar stepped forward, and, after making 
a reverence to the king and queen, entered into conversation with 
the Infanta. 

Charles was now able to study the features of his mistress, 
and as he looked at her his admiration increased. The In- 
fanta Maria was just seventeen, and her charms were well calcu- 
lated to inflame the prince. She possessed the same slight sym- 
metrical figure as her sister, Anne of Austria, and if they had 
been together it would have been difficult to decide which of the 
two was the most beautiful. Maria had tender blue eyes, soft and 
deep as summer skies, beautifully pencilled eyebrows, a ravishingly 
fair complexion, full lips that blushed like coral, and teeth like 
pearls. Her face was oval in form, and her features charming, 


though not classically moulded. Her tresses were of a light 
golden hue. Their sole ornament on the present occasion was an 
oleander flower, placed at the side of the head. Her attire was of 
black velvet, embroidered with gold, which set off the dazzling 
fairness of her skin. Lovely as she was, it was evident that in 
another year she would be lovelier still. Her manner was graceful 
and captivating, and had none of the coldness and reserve that 
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Charles expected. He forgot that he saw her when she was entirely 
unrestrained by etiquette. 

When Charles could remove his gaze from the Infanta, he 
turned to the young King of Spain, whose features strongly re- 
sembled those of his sister. Philip had a very youthful appear- 
ance—indeed, he was under twenty—and this juvenile look was 
heightened by a slight graceful figure, blonde locks, large blue 
eyes, a complexion of almost feminine delicacy, and small hands 
and feet that even an Andalusian dame might have envied. His 
features were well formed, but his visage was somewhat long, and 
he had the protruding under lip which marked his line, and pro- 
claimed him a descendant of Charles V. A fair silken moustache 
shaded his upper lip, and with a slight pointed beard in some 
degree counteracted the effeminacy of his expression. In stature he 
was tall, and his person well-proportioned, though slender. His 
manner was high bred and haughty. His vestments were of car- 
nation satin embroidered with black silk and gold, and dis- 
ae his elegant figure to great advantage. Around his neck 

e wore the Toison d’Or, and the cross of Santiago was embroi- 
dered on his mantle. Naturally indolent and feeble in character, 
the young king was entirely governed by his favourite and minister, 
the Conde-Duque de Olivarez, but he possessed highly cultivated 
tastes, and was a great patron of art and letters. 

Philip’s two brothers, as we have said, were merely boys—the 
elder, Don Carlos, not being more than fifteen—but they were 
well-grown, well-favoured striplings, and promised to become fine- 
looking men. In aspect and manner, the Infante Don Carlos 
differed totally from his brothers. His expression was thoughtful, 
and his countenance was stamped with a gravity far beyond his 
— His features were regular, his complexion dark, his eyes 

rge and black, and his hair, which he wore short, of the same 
hue. His gravity and dark complexion delighted the people, 
who remarked, when he showed himself among them, “ At 
last we have got a prince of our own colour.” Don Carlos 
had no particular title or post, but, as heir to the throne, ranked 
as second person in the kingdom. He had a large revenue, and was 
allowed precisely the same wardrobe as the king. His costume 
on the present occasion was of carnation satin, embroidered like 
that of his royal brother. 

The Infante Don Fernando was fair, with blonde locks, 
tender blue eyes, and a skin soft and smooth as that of a girl. 
Indeed, with his slim figure and regular features, he looked like 
a damsel habited as a page. His habiliments were of black 
velvet. Young as he was, the Infante Don Fernando was 
a prince of the Church, having already acquired the dignity of 
cardinal. He was also Archbishop of Toledo, accounted the highest 
— dignity in Christendom after the Papacy, inasmuch as the 
Jhancellorship of Castile was annexed to it, and he possessed the 
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large annual revenue of three hundred thousand crowns. At the 
moment when Charles's eye fell upon him, the boy-cardinal, arch- 
bishop, and chancellor, who had infinitely more the air of a page than 
of a grave ecclesiastical dignitary, was conversing with the Papal 
Nuncio, who formed one of the party, and occupied a seat between 
him and the king. 

One person alone remains to be described—perhaps the most 
attractive of the party. This was the young queen, Elizabeth of 
France. She was only just nineteen, and consequently still in the 
spring of her beauty. But she was very lovely, and had a noble figure. 
fee transparently white skin set off to perfection her splendid black 
eyes, arched brows, and rich black tresses. The young queen had 
great vivacity of manner, laughed frequently so as to display her 
pearly teeth, and her looks and gestures were so eloquent and ex- 
— that Charles almost fancied he could understand what she 
said. 

Not much time, however, was allowed him for further observa- 
tion, for it soon became evident that the party was about to break 
up. The Nuncio was the first to rise. Respectfully saluting 
their majesties, he retired, being conducted to the side-door by the 
mayor-domo mayor, the Conde de Puebla. Shortly afterwards the 
king and queen prepared to depart, and, while taking leave of the 
Infanta, her majesty embraced her tenderly. The royal pair, fol- 
lowed by the two young princes, and a crowd of courtiers and 
attendants, and preceded by the Conde de Puebla, passed out at 
the side-door. 

The only person now left of the royal party was the Infanta, and 
she lingered because Gondomar had made her understand that he 
had some intelligence to communicate to her. 

“What have you to say to me, count?” she whispered, as 
the attention of the meninos and damsels of honour was diverted 
by the departure of their majesties. 

“ Prepare yourself for a great surprise, princesa,” replied Gon- 
domar, in the same tone. “ He is here.” 

“He!—who?” exclaimed the Infanta, fixing her large eyes in- 
quiringly upon him. 

“ Who else could it be but your lover, Don Carlos Estuardo?” 
replied Gondomar. 

“You amaze me!” she cried, blushing deeply. “I did not know 
the prince was in Madrid.” 

“He has only just arrived, and no one will be made aware 
of the circumstance till to-morrow,” replied Gondomar. “ But 
he could not control his impatience to behold you, so I con- 
sented to bring him here, and make you acquainted with his pre- 
sence.” 

“ Where—where is he?” demanded the Infanta, in a voice tre- 
mulous with emotion, and scarcely daring to look round. 

“ Yonder—on the right—disguised as a page.” 
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“ Heavens! if he should be discovered!” cried the Infanta, with 
increasing emotion. 

“Calm yourself, princesa, or you will attract attention. He 
is dying to say a word to you.” 

“Tt must not be,” she replied. “He is imprudent to venture 
here at all. You should not have brought him, count.” 

“T could not resist his passionate prayers,” said Gondomar. 
“ Neither would you blame me, if you had heard him. Have you 
not a word for him, princesa?” 

“JT know not what to say. Tell him—-say I bid him welcome.” 

“Ts that all? It is but little, methinks, for a lover who has 
come so far to behold his mistress.” 

“ No more, my lord. We shall be observed.” 

On this, Gondomar bowed and fell back, but he kept his eye 
fixed upon the Infanta. 

For a moment she looked irresolute, She then called to her 
dueiia, Dona Elvira de Medanilla, a stately, middle-aged dame 
with a severe aspect, who had luckily been engaged with Padre 
Ambrosio, the Infanta’s confessor, during the foregoing discourse, 
and signified her intention of retiring. This was the signal for the 
meninos and meninas to withdraw, and they accordingly made their 
reverences to the Infanta, and departed—the pages trooping off in 
one direction, and the maids of honour in another. 

As soon as they were gone, the Infanta made a gracious move- 
ment to Gondomar, and moved slowly down the grand saloon, at- 
tended by Dona Elvira. They passed close by Charles, who 
bowed reverentially as they drew near. 

Then for the first time the eyes of the lovers met, and it was 
only by a great effort that Charles repressed the impulse that 
prompted him to spring forward and throw himself at the In- 
fanta’s feet. He was still watching her departing figure, as she 

lided down the saloon, when he was joined by Gondomar. 

“ What think you of your mistress, prince?” inquired the count. 

“ She is an adorable creature,” replied Charles. “Oh! that I 
could have said one word to her! To be so near and yet be de- 
barred from speech—'tis enough to drive one mad! But look!” 
he added, with an irrepressible exclamation of delight. “She 
returns—and alone.” 

“ Nothing like a woman’s wit,” said Gondomar. “ She has con- 
trived to give her dueiia the slip, and will afford your highness the 
opportunity you so eagerly desire of exchanging a word with her.” 

As they spoke, the Infanta, who had left Dona Elvira at the 
lower end of the salon, came on quickly. Gondomar, followed by 
Charles, advanced to meet her. 

“T have forgotten my fan, count,” said the Infanta, as she ap- 
proached. “I must have left it on the table with the music.” 

“J will bring it to you in an instant, princesa,” cried Gondomar, 
flying towards the table. 
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The eagerly-desired moment had come. Charles was alone with 
the Infanta. But his agitation was so great that he could scarcely 
profit by the opportunity. 

“Forgive me for thus presenting myself before you, princess,” 
he cried, at length. “ Love has brought me to Madrid—love for 
you, princess. Love, therefore, must plead my excuse. Your 
image cheered me on during my long and toilsome journey, and 
when I arrived here this evening, I was determined, at all hazards, 
to behold you. I have, therefore, presented myself to you in this 
guise. Forgive me, princess! forgive me!” 

“ You plead so earnestly, prince, that I must forgive you,” she 
replied. “I ought not to a granted this interview—so contrary 
to etiquette and propriety. But I could not allow you to go away 
without telling you. how sensible I am of your gallantry and de- 
votion.” 

“Oh, princess!” exclaimed Charles, passionately. “I dare not 
throw myself at your feet and tell you how much I adore you. 
But I implore you to satisfy me that my love is not unrequited.” 

“T think I can love you, prince,” she rejoined. “ But I must 
consult others before I dare answer the question explicitly.” 

“ What others?” cried Charles. “In such a case you Seve only 
to consult your own heart.” 

“But I have been taught that in trusting to such guidance I 
may be misled,” replied the Infanta. “ My feelings may deceive 
me.” 

“ Say not so, princess!” cried Charles. ‘The heart never de- 
ceives. It will not be tutored. Speak, then, according to its dic- 
tates, and answer me frankly—can you love me?” 

“T am forbidden—strictly forbidden—to answer such a question, 
prince, without the king, my brother’s, consent,” she replied. 

“Who has forbidden you?” demanded Charles. 

“ My confessor, Padre Ambrosio—my duefia, Dona Elvira—all 
who have charge of me,” returned the Infanta. 

“ Have they ever spoken to you of me?” asked Charles. 

“ Often. They are constantly talking about you. They describe 
you as acharming young prince, but——” 

“But what?” cried Charles. “ Do not hesitate to tell me.” 

“They say you have one great fault, which counterbalances all 
your merits. You are a heretic.” 

“ Why, so I am in religion, but not in love, sweetest Maria,” re- 
turned Charles, smiling. “But I mean to allow you the free ex- 
ercise of your faith. Will not that suflice? It ought, methinks.” 

“Tt would be far better if you could conform to my faith,” 
said the Infanta. “There would then be no obstacle to our union, 
and I should feel that it would be approved by Heaven. You 
would then be without a fault, and I could give you my entire 
affection.” 


“ And can you not give it me as it is?” demanded Charles. 
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“T cannot promise,” she rejoined. “I must first try to convert 
ou.” 

“ The effort will be vain, princess,” said Charles. “ My religious 
tenets are unchangeable But I promise you—and indeed the 
king my father has solemnly engaged for me—that you shall 
have the full and free exercise of your own faith—you and your 
children. That is all Ican do. Is it not enough?” 

“T must consider,” replied the Infanta. “I must consult Padre 
Ambrosio.” 

“T feel I have an enemy in your confessor, princess,” said 
Charles. “But I did not anticipate a discussion like this on our 
first meeting.” 

“It is best we should understand each other, prince,” she re- 
turned. “Iam a devout Catholic.” ‘ 

“You are a bigot, but a, very charming one, Maria,” said 
Charles. 

At this moment Gondomar returned. 

“Your fan, princesa,” he said, bowing and delivering it to her. 

“You have been long, count,” she remarked, with a smile. 

“ Nay, madam, I feared to interrupt.” 

“ Adios, prince,” cried the Infanta to Charles. “ Think of what 
I have said to you.” 

“ One word more before we part, Maria?” he cried. 

She made no response, but tripped off to her duefia. 

* All has gone well, I trust, prince?” inquired Gondomar. 

“The Infanta is charming, but somewhat bigoted,” returned 
Charles. She has told me plainly that she will convert me, and 
I have told her equally plainly that she will fail in the attempt.” 

“ This is the work of her confessor, Padre Ambrosio, who has 
enjoined her to make your highness’s adoption of the faith of 
Rome the price of her hand,” said Gondomar. “ But rest easy. 
The king will give her to you without any conditions. But now 
that our object has been attained, the sooner we depart the better.” 

They then quitted the salocn. In the ante-chamber through 
which they had to pass several courtiers were collected, and Gon- 
domar was obliged to stop for a moment to speak to them. Charles 
moved on to a short distance, and waited for him. 

As soon as Gondomar could disengage himself, he was hurrying 
towards the prince, when a tall, handsome young man, attired in 
murrey-coloured velvet, and possessing a very striking phy- 
slognomy, stopped him. 

“A moment, count,” said the young man. “Oblige me with 
the name of yonder page. It is the first time I have seen him 
in the palace. He has a very remarkable countenance, and a very 
stately figure. I should like to paint him.” 

“TJ will tell him so,” replied Gondomar. “ He will be proud to 
hear that he has attracted the attention of so great a painter as Don 
Diego Velasquez de Silva.” 
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“ But you do not tell me his name, count,” said Velasquez. 

“You shall know it to-morrow, Don Diego,” returned Gon- 
domar, hastily. 

“ Meantime, I will tell it you,” rejoined Velasquez. “I noticed 
him in the grand salon just now, and I then suspected who he was, 
though, as he kept aloof, I could not be quite sure. But now I 
have no doubt whatever on the point. There cannot be two such 
heads. That page, my lord, is Prince Charles of England.” 

“Hush!” exclaimed Gondomar. “ Let your lips be fast sealed, 
Don Diego.” 

“Fear not, my lord,” said Velasquez. ‘The prince’s secret is 
safe with me. I dare not make the request, but if his highness 
will deign to sit to me for his portrait, he will confer the greatest 
obligation upon me.” 

“T will not fail to mention the matter to him, Don Diego,” re- 

lied Gondomar. “ Meantime, I rely on your secresy.” 

With this he bowed to Velasquez, and rejoining Charles, 
told him what had just occurred, mentioning, at the same time, 
the request of the great painter. 

“Tt will gratify him deeply if your highness thinks fit to comply 
with it,” he said. 

“He shall paint my portrait for the Infanta, as a companion 
picture to the one painted by him of her highness, which is in my 
possession,” rejoined Charles. “ Tell him so.” 

“J will make him happy at once,” replied Gondomar. 

And he flew back to Velasquez, whose dark cheek flushed, and 
whose eyes brightened, as the message was communicated to him. 
Placing his hand upon his heart with a look of ineffable gratitude, 
he bowed to the prince, who graciously returned the salute. 

All this passed with great rapidity, and fortunately did not 
attract attention. 

In another minute Charles and Gondomar were traversing 
corridors and passages, making their way towards Pepe’s lodging, 
which they reached without further interruption. Here the prince 
resumed his own attire with as much expedition as possible, and 
having warmly thanked the menino for the service he had rendered 
him, he proceeded with Gondomar to the great court, where they 
found the coach waiting for them. 

Ere long they had reached the House of Seven Chimneys, and 
alighting in the plazuela, at once repaired to the garden gate. On 
unlocking it, they found the Earl of Bristol, who was keeping 
watch, wrapped in his cloak. 

Gondomar then took his leave, promising to make his appear- 
ance at an early hour on the morrow, to receive the prince’s com- 
mands, 

“Heaven be praised your highnegs has got back in safety!” ex- 
claimed Bristol. ‘“ Have you seen the Infanta?” 
“Seen her and spoken with her,” replied Charles. 
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“ Amazement!” cried the earl. “This is indeed a romantic 
incident.” 

“You will say so, my lord, when you learn all particulars,” re- 
plied the prince. 

Having secured the gate, the earl conducted the prince to the 
house. All the inmates had retired to rest, but a collation was 
laid out in one of the lower rooms. Charles, however, declined 
to partake of it, and was at once taken to the spacious chamber 
prepared for him. A magnificent couch invited him to repose, 


and shortly afterwards, throwing himself upon it, he sunk into 
slumber. 


THE WHITE DOVE. 


THE windows of the chamber in which Charles slept looked to- 
wards the garden, and as he arose, perfectly refreshed by a night 
of sound repose, he attired himself, without waiting for his at- 
tendants, and threw open the casement. The morning was bright 
and beautiful, the sky cloudless and of the deepest blue, and a 
_ breeze came laden with the scent of orange-blossoms and 
ragrant flowers. 

Beyond the garden walls, on the left, arose the roof of the con- 
vent of San Geronimo, with a church adjoining it, the bells of 
which were now jingling musically. On the nght, through an 
opening amid the houses, could be seen in the distance the lofty 
range of the Guadarrama mountains, with their jagged peaks 
covered with snow. The garden itself, with its orange-groves, its 
tall cypresses, its two large mulberry-trees, each with a seat beneath 
it, its parterres and pleasant walks, adorned with statues and marble 
urns filled with flowers, seemed to invite him to stroll forth. 

A charming concert arose from the trees, and Charles was listen- 
ing to the melodious strains poured forth by the little warblers, when 
a snow-white dove, which had been gently cooing in one of the 
mulberry-trees, flew towards the casement at which he stood, and, 
without manifesting the slightest alarm, alighted on the sill close 
beside him. Charles did not move, for fear of disturbing the bird, 
and there it remained pluming itself and regarding him with its 
lovely eyes, until the opening of the chamber door scared it 
away. Greatly to Charles’s satisfaction, however, the dove almost 
instantly returned, and settled on the same spot. The person who 
had just entered the chamber was Sir Richard Graham, and the 
prince pointed out his pretty visitor to him. 

“The appearance of this beautiful bird, the emblem of all that 
is pure and holy, at a juncture like the present, may be accepted 
as a fortunate omen,” said Charles, “ Do you not think so, Sir 


Richard?” 
“ Assuredly, your highness,” replied Graham. “ But to my 
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mind the dove looks like a love-messenger, and may have a letter 
from the Infanta under its wing.” 

“Poh! that is an idle thought,” replied Charles. “The poor 
bird brings me no letter, but it gives me hope.” 

“ A propos of letters, I have one for your highness,” remarked 
Graham. 

“From the king my father?” cried Charles, eagerly. 

“No,” replied Graham. “ You will be surprised when you 
learn from whom it comes. I pray your highness to observe the 
superscription—‘ Al muy noble, y muy ilustre Sefior, Don Carlos 
Estuardo.’ ” 

“Who can have written it?” cried Charles, in surprise. 

“You can satisfy your curiosity by breaking the seal,” said 
Graham. “ But, before doing so, let me offer you an agreeable 
piece of information. The two barbs given you by the Duke 
| de Cea have been sent back.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed the prince. 

i “They were brought here by two muleteers before daylight 
' this morning,” said Graham, “and are now safe in the stables of 
= House of Seven Chimneys. Perhaps that letter may relate to 
em.” 

i “Prithee, read it to me,” said Charles. 

Graham then opened the letter, and read aloud as follows: 


“TLusTRISIMO PRINCIPE! 
| “Though a robber, I am a man of honour. 

“Your highness will, therefore, conceive how deep must have 
been my displeasure on finding that two of my band, Melchior 
and Geronimo, had dared to carry off the horses which your high- 
ness and the noble marquis accompanying you had condescended 
to take in exchange for your barbs. 

“In order to meet the justice of the case, and as an example to 
their comrades, I immediately caused both rascals to be shot. I 
trust their punishment will be satisfactory to your highness. 

“ But, after an occurrence so opposed to my notions of honourable 
conduct, I cannot think of retaining the barbs, and I therefore send 
them back to your highness and the noble marquis, with a profound 
expression of regret for the annoyance you have experienced. 

“Your highness will not be su aul that I am acquainted with 
your exalted rank, as well as with the rank of your noble com- 
panion, when I inform you that a courier from London, bearing 
despatches from your royal father, and two couriers from Paris, with 
despatches mentioning your visit to that capital, are now in my 

hands. These couriers shall remain for twelve hours in the Somo- 
q sierra, as I have reason to believe their detention for that time will 
| be agreeable to your highness, They shall then come on with the 
despatches. 


“ Your highness, I trust, will credit me when I state that, had 
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I been aware at the time whom I had the honour of escorting, 
you should never have known me as other than Capitan Mendez. 
“ Viva le Principe de Inglaterra! 
“ Ext Correso.’ 


“A strange epistle!” exclaimed Charles, laughing. “ This 
fellow piques himself upon his nice sense of honour. He richly 
deserves it, no doubt, but I should be sorry to see him hanged.” 

“He deserves to be rewarded rather than hanged,” rejoined 
Graham. “He has made all the amends in his power by shooting 
those two rascals and sending back the barbs. In fact, he has ren- 
dered your highness an important service. Had he not detained 
the couriers, your arrival in Madrid must have been known last 
night, and then you could not have taken the king and Olivarez 
by surprise.” 

“Nor have visited the palace last night,” said Charles, smiling. 

“Ts it possible you did so?” cried Graham, in amazement. 
“T thought your highness had retired to rest early.” 

“YT spent more than an hour at the palace, and saw the whole of 
the royal family in their privacy.” 

“ Without making yourself known?” 

“ Without making myself known—save to the Infanta.” 

“ By Heaven! you have done wonders!” exclaimed Graham. 
“The Duke de Gea spoke of the strictness of Spanish court 


etiquette, and declared it would be impossible for your highness to 


obtain a private interview with the Infanta.” 

“De Cea was wrong, Dick. The impossibility has already been 
accomplished,” replied Charles, laughing. 

“Tn truth, your highness is a veritable preux chevalier, and has 
come to conquer,” said Graham. “The affair is already settled.” 

“Not quite,” rejoined Charles, gravely. “I should have felt 
rather despondent this morning, had not that dove cheered me.” 

Just at this moment the door was opened by Buckingham, who 
unceremoniously entered, accompanied by Gondomar. The marquis 
was arrayed in the splendid habiliments which he had procured from 
Marolles in Paris. 

“T have to congratulate your highness on your success last 
night,” he said. “ You have begun the game admirably, and have 
won the first stake. Gondomar tells me you have not only seen 
the Infanta, but conversed with her.” 

“T owe my success entirely to the count’s management,” said 
Charles. “But on calm reflection I feel it was a very rash pro- 
ceeding, and ought not to have been undertaken.” 

“ Repentance comes too late,” said Buckingham. “But I see 
nothing to regret.” 

“ Having just come from the palace,” said Gondomar, “I am 
able to give your highness positive assurance that your secret visit 
is wholly unsuspected. In fact, no rumour whatever of your arrival 
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at Madrid has as yet got abroad. I have come here to learn your 
pleasure, but as certain formalities must be observed, I will venture 
to suggest that my lord of Buckingham shall accompany me to 
acquaint him with your arrival.” 

“ Precisely the course I meant to enjoin,” said Charles. “Go 
at once. I will not stir forth till you return. Yet stay!” he 
added, arresting their departure. “It may be proper to consult 
my lord of Bristol before you take this step.” 

“T cannot consult Bristol on any point,” said Buckingham, 
haughtily. “If your highness thinks fit, let him go with Gon- 
domar. But in that case they must go without me.” 

‘“‘Nay, in Heaven’s name, go!” said Charles, who was well 
aware of the jealous nature of his favourite. 

Buckingham and Gondomar then bowed and withdrew, and as 
the door closed upon them, Charles muttered to himself, “ Hence- 
forward I shall be a mere puppet in the hands of others—to be 
played with as they think proper.” 

Shortly afterwards, the prince took a solitary stroll in the garden 
to enjoy the beauty of the morning, and think over his interview 
with the Infanta.. “With mixed emotions, he recalled each word 
she had nttered, and, in spite of all his efforts to shake it off, a fear 
came over him that his hopes would be blighted. To lose the 
Infanta would be worse than death. Yet it was possible, from 
— she had said, that religious differences might separate 
them. 

While indulging in these meditations, he had seated himself 
beneath one of the mulberry-trees. <A slight noise attracted his at- 
tention, and looking up, he perceived that the milk-white dove had 
settled over his head. 

“That gentle bird gives me new hope,” he ejaculated. “I will 
cast off all doubt and despondency. The Infanta will be mine.” 


THE CONDE-DUQUE DE OLIVAREZ, 


MEANTIME, Buckingham and Gondomar having entered the 
coach of the latter, drove to the palace of the Conde-Duque de 
Olivarez, a noble edifice, charmingly situated at the northern 
extremity of the Calle de Alcala, on the brow of the eminence 
overlooking the woody valley of the Prado. The internal arrange- 
ments of the mansion corresponded with its superb exterior. 
Excepting the royal palace, no other princely residence in Madrid 
possessed such a splendid suite of apartments as the palace of 
the Conde-Duque. On the side of the Prado was a broad 
terrace forming a delightful promenade, and communicating with 
the vast garden at the rear‘of the noble pile. The grand 
facade of the palace looked towards the Calle de Alcala, from 
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which it was separated by a broad and well-paved court, defended 
by a gilt railing. In the centre of the railing was a lofty iron 
gateway, very elaborately and beautifully wrought, and embel- 
ished with the armorial bearings of the ancient and illustrious 
house of Guzman. 

As Buckingham drove through this gateway, and contemplated 
the imposing facade, he could not help acknowledging that it was 
an abode worthy of a great minister—but the splendour of the 
en increased his desire to lower the pride of its owner. 

uckingham hated Olivarez because he possessed the same sort of 
influence over Philip IV. that he himself had over James I. He 
looked upon the Spanish minister as a rival and an enemy, whose 
humiliation would heighten his own glory. 

At the period of which we write, the three most important 
kingdoms in Europe were governed by favourites, supreme and 
almost irresponsible power being confided to them by their re- 
spective sovereigns. Thus the destinies of France were committed 
to Richelieu—those of Spain to Olivarez—those of ‘England to 
Buckingham. By far the ablest and most sagacious of the three 
was Richelieu, and not without reason he despised his rivals. 
Still they were formidable from the power they possessed, and, 
united, might have crushed him. But the mutual distrust enter- 
tained of each other by Buckingham and Olivarez prevented any 
such alliance. There was no league possible between two mi- 
nisters, each of whom believed that the other was playing false. 
With this insight into Buckingham’s breast, it will easily be 
understood with what feelings he regarded his approaching meet- 
ing with his rival. 

But before describing that meeting, let us say a word as to the 
powerful Spanish minister. 

Don Gaspar Guzman, Conde-Duque de Olivarez, had risen to 
his present eminent position, when Philip IV., at that time too 
young to undertake the charge of government, ascended the 
throne. Before that period, by attaching himself zealously to the 
youthful prince, Olivarez had succeeded in obtaining unbounded 
influence over him. Consequently, on Philip’s accession to power 
his own elevation was certain. His ascendancy over the feeble 
monarch was absolute, and Philip, without an effort, resigned 
himself to the sway of his favourite. h 

Olivarez had many qualities that well fitted him for the im- 
portant post he occupied— great capacity for business, un- 
wearied application, shrewdness, and caution. But he was arro- 
gant, vindictive, and unrelenting, and his harshness made him 
numerous enemies. Perfidious himself, he was distrustful of others. 
His leading idea was to give a preponderating influence in Europe 
to the House of Austria, and he thought that the marriage of the 
Infanta with the heir to the throne of England would further his de- 
signs, but suspicious of James and Buckingham, he was resolved not 
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to permit the completion of the match till he had secured solid ad- 
vantages for Spain, and with this view he protracted the negotiation 
on one pretext or another, constantly making a fresh demand when 
any point had been conceded. Disgusted by his perpetual subter- 
fuges, Bristol was more than once on the point of breaking off the 
treaty; but this was not what Olivarez desired, and by promises 
and professions, never meant to be fulfilled, he succeeded in ca- 
joling the English ambassador. 

Olivarez was now in the very prime of life, being between 
thirty and forty. He possessed a countenance of great shrewd- 
ness and intelligence, lighted up by large penetrating black eyes, 
which seemed to emit flashes of fire when he was animated or 
angry. His complexion was exceedingly dark; his features regular 
oa handsome. He was of middle height, and well formed. 
In manner he was a thorough Castilian, cold, reserved, and ex- 
ceedingly haughty, but his arrogance could be laid aside if needful. 

Such was Don Gaspar de Guzman, Conde-Duque de Olivarez, 
chief Cupbearer to the king, Grand Master of the Horse, chief of 
the Council of State, and prime minister. 

The aim of Olivarez was to surpass the Duke of Lerma in 
splendour, so he kept up a princely retinue, and gave magnificent 
entertainments. Like his royal master, he was a great patron of 
the arts, and had a splendid gallery of pictures, to which he was 
constantly making large additions. 

The Countess 3 Olivarez, who was some ten years younger than 
her lord, and sprung from an illustrious Andalusian family, pos- 
sessed all the beauty and witchery of a daughter of that sunny 
region, and was esteemed one of the loveliest and sprightliest 
dames of the court. The gallants averred that the Conde-Duque 
was foolish enough to be jealous of his charming spouse, but they 
did not venture to add that she gave him cause for jealousy. 

Though Olivarez had spies at the court of Whitehall, who gave 
him early information of every matter of moment, yet, owing to 
the precautions taken by James in closing the ports, no intelli- 
gence of the mes journey ha2 reached him, and being totally 
ignorant of the arrival of the travellers in Madrid, he was quite 
unprepared for Buckingham’s visit. 

e was standing at the time with the countess on a broad marble 
balcony overlooking the valley of the Prado, his gaze wandering 
over the woody valley from the ancient monasterio de Atocha to 
the Puerta de Recoletos, midway between which his palace was 
situated, when an usher announced the Conde de Gondomar. 

“His lordship is not alone,” continued the usher. “There is a 
caballero with him, whom he did not name, but who loeks like 
a person of distinction.” 

“Did the count request a private audience, Juan?” asked Oli- 


“No, my lord,” returned the usher. “I think he merely de- 
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sires to present to your excellency the caballero I have mentioned, 
who appears to be a stranger.” 

“T will come to them instantly,” said the Conde-Duque. 

The usher bowed and retired. 

“Come with me, madam,” said Olivarez to the countess. 
“ Gondomar may desire to present this stranger to you.” 

They then passed through the open casement into a large and 

lendidly-furnished apartment, at the farther end of which stood 
and Buckingham. 

The tall and stately figure of Buckingham at once caught the 
eye of Olivarez, and though he was far from suspecting the truth, 
he felt certain that the stranger was no ordinary individual. 

“ What a noble-looking person!” exclaimed the duchess, who 
was equally struck by Buckingham’s appearance. “ Who can 
he be?” 

“ We shall learn that soon enough,” rejoined the Conde-Duque, 
somewhat sharply. ‘ Something warns me he is an enemy.” 

“Poh! your excellency is always suspicious,” said the duchess. 

On his part, Buckingham regarded his rival with equal curiosity. 

The Conde-Duque, we may mention, was attired in a doublet 
and cloak of tawny taffeta, thickly laced with silver. His hat, which 
he had put on, was fastened at the side by a superb diamond brooch, 
and adorned with tawny plumes. 

The countess, who moved with the incomparable grace of an 
Andalusian dame, and who had the smallest feet imaginable, and 
the largest eyes, was dressed in black satin, deeply fringed with 
black lace; and though the attire was simple, none could have 
better suited her exquisite figure. Her ebon tresses were draped 
in a magnificent black lace mantilla, and harmonised well with her 
rich Southern complexion and splendid black eyes, soft as velvet, 
and shaded by long silken lashes. In her hand she carried a fan. 

“Is that the duchess?” inquired Buckingham, who was greatly 
struck by her beauty. 

Gondomar replied in the affirmative, adding, “She is a charm- 
ing creature; but do not fall in love with her. Olivarez is as 
jealous as a Moor.” 

“TI make no promises,” replied Buckingham, smiling. “Those 
eyes are enough to tempt Saint Anthony himself.” 

Gondomar then moved on, followed by Buckingham, and a 
ams Olivarez, said, “Permit me to present to your poe. 
ow Avy Lord Marquis of Buckingham, who is newly arrived in 

adrid.” 

Master as he usually was of himself, Olivarez absolutely started 
with surprise at the announcement. 

“ What! my lord of Buckingham here!” he exclaimed. 

“So this is the Marquis of Buckingham! I felt sure it must be 


some very important personage!” mentally ejaculated the countess. 
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“ Ay, your excellency,” replied Buckingham, bowing. “TI have 
been sent by my royal master, the King of England, to see whether 
we cannot bring this long protracted marriage-treaty to a happy 
issue.” 

“You may account it concluded, since such is your errand, my 
dear lord,” said Olivarez. “This indeed is a joyful surprise. Iam 
delighted to see your lordship, and so, I am sure, will be his 
majesty.” 

“Your excellency is most obliging,” replied Buckingham, 
bowing. “ But let me entreat you to present me to the countess.” 

Olivarez instantly complied, and profound salutations were ex- 
changed between them. After a few compliments had passed, 
Buckingham said, “I think there is a better chance that the match 
may be speedily concluded, as the Prince of Wales has come in 
person to claim his bride.” 

At this unexpected announcement the minister's dark cheek 
flushed, but he quickly recovered himself, and gave vent to the 
most extravagant protestations of delight. 

“His majesty must be made instantly acquainted with the 
welcome news of the prince’s arrival,” he said. “It will gladden 
him as much as it does me. Your lordship, I trust, will accom- 
pany me to the palace, when I will present you to my royal 
master, and you can make the gladsome tidings known to him 
with your own lips. Everything shall be done to manifest our 
sense of the signal honour conferred upon us. After you have seen 
the king, I will go with you to pay my reverence to the prince.” 

“The prince must be a pak f of gallantry to undertake this 
journey for his mistress,” said the countess. “I long to announce 
his arrival to the Infanta.” 

“Then come with us to the palace,” said the Conde-Duque. 
“ You shall be the first to give her the joyous intelligence.” 

“‘ Not quite the first,” said Gondomar, aside, to Buckingham. 

Shortly afterwards a splendid carriage, drawn by four horses, 
and attended by a mounted escort, was dashing along the Calle de 
Alcala, in the direction of the royal palace. The large windows 
of this roomy carriage showed that there were four persons inside 
it, three of whom were immediately recognised by those who gazed 
at the gorgeous equipage, but the fourth was a stranger. 
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M. Anatote Mesnarp had reached his seventy-fifth year when people 
dated 1840. Old men with active minds, stuffed full of reminiscences, 
and who are colloquial and pleasant, are always welcome guests; but old 
Frenchmen are more especially interesting when they possess the above 
qualities. They retain such fresh, youthful spirits, and with their inborn 
liveliness describe their adventures so attractively and dramatically, that 
the hearer involuntarily feels himself moved back to the age which they 
are describing. Such an old Frenchman was M. Mesnard, and I had the 
good fortune to hear from his lips the strangest anecdotes about the past, 
especially of the days of the first French Revolution, of which the follow- 


ing story pleased me most of all, and I repeat it in the very words of the 
old gentleman : 


Of all the memorable reminiscences (he began) which I have re- 
tained of the days of the mighty Revolution, the most important, in my 
mind, is a visit to the chief of the Terrorists, to the man who held the 
lives of thousands in his hand; who walked through blood and was choked 
in it; whose life, actions, and plans must to this day be called an un- 
solved enigma: my visit to Maximilien Robespierre. In itself a visit to 
Robespierre is not easily forgotten, much less when its object isan under- 
taking which may be ranked with the most dangerous adventures. I 
asked of Robespierre a human life, which was already surrendered to the 
guillotine. 

Robespierre’s family were no strangers to me, for I was born at Fré- 
vent, near Arras. I formed his acquaintance on his visits to Arras ; he 
‘was nearly the same age as myself, only two years older. I was, how- 
ever, much more intimate with his friend and fellow-scholar, Lebas, who, 
a native of Frévent, was one of my playmates. At a later date we were 
separated : Lebas selected the legal profession, while I went into 
business. 

Events soon forced Maximilien Robespierre to the surface of the stormy 
sea of the Revolution, and his friend Lebas, whom I met several times, 
became inseparable from him. Lebas possessed a thoroughly honour- 
able and amiable, extremely poetical nature, and we could not compre- 
hend how so dear a man as Lebas was could exist in the vicinity of the 
fearful man. At last we learned that Lebas had married the youngest 
daughter of carpenter Duplay, in whose house Robespierre lived. You 
will soon see of what importance Lebas became to me. 

On April 6, 1794, the criers, posters, and newspapers of Arras, an- 
nounced that on the preceding day Danton, Hérault de I’ Echelles, 
Hebert, and Camille Desmoulins, had laid their heads on the plank of 
the guillotine. Danton’s popularity had been very great, and hence the 
general alarm can be conceived: still, no one dared to make a stand 
against the system of terror. We were sitting in a very uncomfortable 
state of mind at supper, when our old man-servant came in pale and 
trembling to announce Madame Lepelletier, who earnestly desired to 
speak with my father. The lady was a near relative of ours, and greatly 
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respected. Her eldest son was serving with the army of the North, but 
Marion, his beautiful wife, a scion of the noble family of the De Bon- 
naires, lived in Paris, as did Madame Lepelletier’s youngest son, Frangois, 
who was attending the Louis le Grand College. The old lady came in, 
her knees tottered, and she could hardly reach a chair. At length, after 
looking around anxiously, to see whether any suspicious persons were 
present, she with difficulty stammered the words, “ Marion and Frangois 
are arrested! They have been thrown into the Luxembourg prison.”’ 

“ What for? Pray speak,” my father asked, in the greatest alarm. 

‘No reason is given. Persons arrested generally learn their crime 
when the hour of death arrives.” 

“Perhaps it is only a rumour,” my mother said, soothingly; “ for 
what crime can Frangois have committed ?” 

«No, it is not arumour. My lawyers wrote to me by the evening 
post from Paris. My agony is indescribable, M. Mesnard! You have 
often aided me: can you think of no help now? Can no one save my 
darling, handsome, innocent boy ?”” 

Madame Lepelletier’s agony grew into an hysterical attack. While 
the ladies assisted the poor lady, I walked up and down the room with 
my father. The fate of the poor people painfully touched our hearts. 
I must help them in their fearful position, of that I felt determined. The 
open danger connected with this; the thought of rendering such a 
yee ee service to a pretty woman, like Madame Lepelletier of Paris ; 
all this had a mighty charm for a young man as I then was. At the 
same time magnanimity pervaded the air at that day, and instances of 
grand self-sacrifice were witnessed daily. 

“T will save the condemned !” I suddenly stopped and exclaimed. 

“ Anatole!” cried my father, “ you are out of your senses.” 

“For Heaven’s sake, dear son,” my mother screamed, “ do not think 
of it!” 

Madame Lepelletier had been restored by my exalted exclamation. 
She ran towards me, seized my hand, and pressed it kindly. 

“Oh, noble, brave young man!” she cried, poor woman, “ you will 
attempt it ? Yes, you are good, courageous, andclever. I am sure you 
will succeed.” 

“ Anatole, you must reflect-——” my father timorously intervened. 

“ You will venture your life,” my mother moaned, as she threw herself 
on my neck. 

I looked in my poor mother’s terrified face, but I also thought of the 
terror of the prisoners, and to this was added a feeling of honour. “ No,” 
I exclaimed, “ no persuasion—away with fear! I shall start for Paris the 
first thing to-morrow: I shall speak to Robespierre, but first hasten to 
friend Lebas. Cannot he, Robespierre’s Pylades, promote my plans ? 
So have no fear, my dear ones.” 

The name of Lebas had at least convinced my father that I would not 
act thoughtlessly and without a regular plan. Hence, after a slight resist- 
ance, my worthy parents gave me their blessings, while Madame Lepel- 
letier silently pressed my hand. As far as it went, I had formed a 
superficial survey of the state of affairs. It was most important for me 
to be able to speak with the prisoners, which was possible with the aid 
of the gaoler of the Luxembourg: of course with a haage bribe. Madame 
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Lepelletier informed me that the man’s name was Lambert, and that I 
could boldly apply to him, if I conveyed a message from her and showed 
him her portrait. I also noted the dwelling of the lady’s notary, as well 
as the street where Madame Marion Lepelletier had formerly lived, and 
then went to my bedroom. 

Of course I could not sleep. When the silence of night surrounded 
me, my thoughts began to grow regular. I now represented to myself 
what a daring step I was about to undertake. Was it not dangerous 
enough merely to intercede for suspected persons? Any one who called 
himself their friend was an enemy of the nation; an entreaty for the im- 
perilled entailed the highest danger. Then, I asked myself again, 
whether Lebas, who was a gentle and poetical man in ordinary life, 
would judge as mildly when political subjects were the question. It was 
well known that Robespierre was irreproachable in his mode of life, a 
lover of simple pleasures, a florist; that his highest enjoyment was a 
walk in a quiet, rural spot ; that his eyes turned away in horror from a 
butcher’s block. He was not able to kill the smallest worm which crept 
across the path before his feet, and yet he sent thousands of human 
beings to death. Such a man was assuredly the least likely to yield to 
an attempt at rescue. To this must be added, that I did not know exactly 
how deeply the persons arrested had compromised themselves, and that 
we, I and my family, had the reputation of not being very enthusiastic 
partisans of the Convention, although no enemies of liberty. 

-All this whirled about confusedly in my brain, and it was not till 
morning that I slumbered. 

I will not detain you with a description of the parting, the lamenta- 
tions, wishes, and apprehensions; enough that at five o’clock the dili- 
gence rattled through the gate of Arras, and rolled at seven in the evening 
over the paving-stones of Paris. I had not visited the capital for a year. 
Hence I gazed in amazement at the wondrous ornaments on the houses. 
Everywhere flags with the colours of the republic, trees of liberty, whose 
top bore the Phrygian cap, passages from Rousseau’s works, and so on. 
The busy people hurried here and there; hawkers with the latest news 
from the seat of war, the decrees of the Convention, lists of the arrested, the 
condemnations, and the executions. At a corner stood a popular orator 
on a table, surrounded by a heaving mob; then a battalion of the 
National Guard, returning from exercise, marched over the square ; then, 
again, a crowd of grotesquely-attired Jacobins forced their way through 
the throng. Paris was in a state of feverish excitement. On this 8th 
day of April numerous victims had passed under the guillotine ; people 
were talking about conspiracies among the remaining members of the 
Gironde, at whose head Louvet was reported to stand. 

I took up my quarters with a friend of our family, M. Brotteau, and 
on the same evening commenced my investigations. Everywhere I met 
groups of excited and noisy persons. The (a ira and the Marseillaise 
were sung by men, women, and children. I noticed the red cap re- 
pemage , and a peculiar fashion among the ladies : they carried knitting- 

ags of an enormous size, on which the destroyed Bastille was repre- 
sented. I went first to the house of Madame Marion Lepelletier, in the 
Rue Blancs Manteaux. Here I learnt, however, that, on the previous 
day, the landlord, a tailor, had been arrested because he had falsely 
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passed himself off as a representative of the people. The porteress, an 
old woman, was the only person living in the house. 

The next morning I proceeded, in the first instance, to the Luxem- 
bourg prison, but I was unable to speak to Lambert the gaoler, for the 
simple reason that he had also been arrested. He was charged with 
favouring prisoners, and was guillotined on April 13. 

Although these two first failures rendered me very desponding, I col- 
lected my thoughts and courage again. Paris seemed to me on this day 
to have regained its ordinary physiognomy, and had it not been for the 
popular red caps, the flags and inscriptions, no one could have fancied he 
was walking about in the mighty crater, from which the awful stream of 
lava poured over Europe. Only a few bill-stickers were surrounded by 
a gaping mob. The posters contained decrees of the Convention, appeals 
for voluntary contributions for the army of the North, threats against 
bad citizens. Then came the theatrical bills; and, lastly, sales of the 
furniture of expelled aristocrats. One of the posters ran as follows : 


“In the quarter of the Sorbonne, on the evening before last, and at an 
assembly of the fifth section, manifestations took place in favour of the 
arrested aristocrat Courandin. The bad citizens who raised their voices 
had better be on their guard. Their heads sit no firmer than those of a 
plaster of Paris figure thrown out of the fourth floor on to the street 
pavement. Courandin was an adviser of the overthrown tyrant, Louis 
Capet. Were he not in other respects a criminal, that would suffice. 
But the intercessors for him are as guilty as he. Whoever is with the 
friends of the tyrant shall kiss the plank. 

(Signed) “ WATCHFUL Patriots.” 


You can imagine what an impression this bill produced on me! But 
in the worst moments a man’s courage grows the greatest and most evi- 
dent. I saw that I must set to work at once and dare a visit to 
Robespierre. The lists of the tried and condemned did not yet contain 
the names of our friends, and, so long as they still lived, I would not give 
upall hope. ‘Robespierre lived in the house of Carpenter Duplay, in the 
Rue St. Honoré, in the house now numbered 396. 

Exactly as the clock struck nine I turned into the Rue St. Honoré. 
The nearer I drew to the house of the terrible man, the more rapidly I 
felt my heart beat. At length I was close to Duplay’s house. I went 
on the other side of the street and gazed at the building. The house 
door was open, and in the passage I noticed a group of sans-culottes. 
They had placed a table in the centre of the passage, and were enjoying 
their breakfast : their pikes were leaning against the wall. All wore the 
red cap, and smoked short pipes; some were reading newspapers, others 

ing on an animated conversation. It was the guard which the Con- 
vention posted daily in Robespierre’s house. I saw most of the blinds 
down in the windows of the houses around: the inhabitants did not wish 
continually to enjoy the sight of the carts full of condemned people pro- 
ceeding to the scaffold, which passed through the Rue St. Honore. 

At the entrance of the formidable house, a tall fellow wearing a car- 
magnole, with his feet in wooden shoes, and a cavalry sabre at his side 
stalked up to me : 
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** Whom dost thou seek, my little citizen?” he asked, while blowing 
into the air a clould of tobacco-smoke. 

“The citizen Lebas,” I replied, in a slightly trembling voice. 

The man looked at me with a frowning brow. 

** Lebas ? he is with Robespierre.” 

“ For that very reason I wish to speak with him.” 

** Thou hast a request ?” 

“Ta.” 

* Dost thou not know that petitions for an interview must always be 
sent in on the previous evening ?” 

“Tdid not know it; I am a stranger, and come direct from Arras.” 

“ From Arras? From Robespierre’s birthplace ?” 

This town appeared to be a recommendation for me. During the con- 
versation the remaining members of the guard came up, and I found 
— surrounded by a band of horrifying fellows. The uncleanliness 
which they all displayed gave them a disgusting appearance. 

“ A good citizen ?” shouted one. ‘“ Not so. He is a Muscadin.” 

“ Ha, ha, ha!” laughed a third. “That he is! Bah! how he smells 
of civet !” 

I noticed, to my terror, that I really had this scent about me. 

“ Citizen, for a patriot this watch-chain is too long.” 

* This hat is fastened with a cord, a sign of the aristocrat.” 

“ His neck is good for the lantern.” 

The company were ready to burst with laughter at this joke. I saw 
that I could only escape from this circle of fire and attain my object by 
the greatest resolution. I quickly felt in my pocket, and produced my 
card of safety, which M. Brotteau had obtained for me. 

“IT must seriously forbid these bad jokes,” I exclaimed. ‘“ To be called 
an aristocrat even in joke is an insult. If thou, citizen, wilt examine my 
card, thou wilt see that I am unsuspected, and hence I ask thee, for the 
last time, where is citizen Lebas ?” 

The guard cast a glance at the card, the stamp of which was familiar 
to him, and went with it into the house. Fortunately he soon returned, 
and brought me the glad tidings: Lebas would speak with me directly. 
I received permission to go into the house. So there I was inside the 
walls from which so much misery, terror, and despair, burst forth over 
millions! I will not deny that [ commended my soul to Heaven, and 
silently repented the resolution I had formed. I breathed more freely, 
however, when Lebas came down the passage to meet me. His noble 
face and his friendliness dispersed my apprehensions. 

“ Mesnard, thou here—in our house! Ah, I am glad of it. In what 
way can I be of service? Dost thou desire a post in the commissariat, 
eh? Good. Thou shalt have it. Oh, thou art the son of honest citizens. 
We want such people, for embezzlement is a horror to patriots. Only the 
day before yesterday we sent two fraudulent officers to the guillotine. 
They must all die.” . 

He offered me his hand, but I withdrew with ashudder. Ever blood— 
ever the knife! I was compelled to calm myself. I drew Lebas into a 
corner, and hurriedly imparted to him the object of my visit to Paris. 

He raised his eyes—they looked earnest. Before he began to speak 
he looked sharply at me. 
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“ Anatole,” he said, in a low voice, “it is easy to see that thou hast 
not been long in Paris. Dost thou know what it means to withdraw two 
persons from under the knife of the guillotine? Thou dost not know 
their crimes against the nation.” 

“But, Lebas, a woman, an innocent scholar at the college, only six- 
teen years of age.” 

“Innocent? The republic is imperilled ; any one who at this moment 
draws on himself even a shadow of guilt must be annihilated. I grant 
that many a man may die innocent, but that does not affect us. Better 
a thousand sacrificed, fhan millions hurled into misery.” 

Lebas’s face underwent a strange alteration; his features assumed a 
savage aspect; his gesticulations grew violent and menacing. 

“ But supposing,” I interposed, ‘“ that an innocent person can be saved ? 
If it should be proved that a Frenchman, a citizen, has been only ren- 
dered suspect by accident? Is it not a duty to save a life, a duty to 
preserve a citizen to the state? Lebas, remember thy wife, thy mother— 
remember the changes in life. Perhaps some day a compassionate man 
will have mercy on thy child, which is now sleeping on thy wife’s bosom 
—perhaps in a few days thou wilt no longer be alive. Lebas, days fly 
past as rapidly as hours, the storm-winds of the Revolution drive them on, 
and Danton cried, ‘ My enemies will not long survive me!’ ” 

Lebas bowed his head ; he pressed my hand, and his mouth was con- 
tracted by a smile of pain. ‘“ Let what will come, we are agreed,’ he 
said. “As regards thy protégés, I will make every effort; thou must 
speak with Robespierre. Saint Just is with him now; they have been 
working all night. Wait till Robespierre is dressed, down there in the 
court, till I summon thee. He is sitting up there in the gallery, and 
having his hair curled ; when he has finished thou shalt have an audience. 
I will look through the lists first to find out the crime of the Lepelletiers, 
and then speak to Robespierre.” 

Lebas left me. I went, full of anxious expectation, into the court. In 
it boards, beams, and similar supplies were piled up. A workman was 
sawing planks. In the corner of the court was a small fountain, vines 
crept along the walls, pigeons flew about; there was deep silence, only 
interrupted by the laughter of the watch and the grating of the saw, I 
leant against the wall, and kept my eyes fixed on the man whom Lebas 
had pointed out to me. It was Robespierre. A gallery ran round the 
house. Upon this opened the first-floor windows, as well as Robespierre’s. 
Whenever the weather was favourable he would have his hair curled in 
the gallery, and such was the case to-day. 

He was wrapped in a powdering-cloak, and by his side was a small 
stool, on which stood a plate of fruit, some slices of bread, and a small 
glass of wine. I could not notice his face, for he read papers while being 
curled. Not far from him reposed an enormously large dog; its name 
was Brouet, and it was Robespierre’s favourite. The hairdresser wore a 
Jacobin cap, but in other respects was very clean. The door of Ro- 
bespierre’s room was open, and now and then the reader looked up, and 
seemed to be inhaling the spring air. 

At length the hairdresser left, and almost at the same moment Lebas 
appeared on the gallery. My neck became elongated, my eyes were 
intently fixed on the couple, and my blood stood still. My affuir was 
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now being discussed. I could, however, only catch some unconnected 
words. I saw that Robespierre grew violent, that Lebas also gesticulated 
fiercely, and pointed to papers he held in his hand; then Robespierre 
turned his head towards the door of the room, and said something. It 
appeared to me as if a voice answered from the room. At length he got 
up, walked into the room, and banged the door after him. A few minutes 
after Lebas was by my side. 

“Thy matter has gone well so far,” he said, hastily; “but I do not 
believe thou canst save both. The woman, hardly. She is seriously 
compromised. Her landlord, a tailor, ruined her; for he induced her to 
keep letters to the Coblenz émigrés in her room ; by giving himself out 
as a representative, he has led many citizens astray. The young man, 
Frangois, carried letters of traitorous purport to a certain agent of the 
émigrés; but his crime is less, as he acted without knowledge. Present 
thyself to Robespierre as if perfectly ignorant of this. Come.” 

We went up the stairs. I cannot tell you how I got into Robespierre’s 
room. Before I had collected my thoughts I was standing before the 
terrible man. There was nothing to produce an alarming effect on the 
senses. Plain whitewashed walls, a walnut-wood bedstead, over it a 
white coverlet worked with pink flowers ; a table covered with oilcloth, a 
few straw-bottomed chairs—such was the furniture of the little room. 
On the left of the entrance were some book-shelves, littered with papers, 
a few books, and pamphlets. On the window-sill stood pretty flowers in 
pots, round which butterflies were sporting. At the table a man was 
sitting, and reading. Robespierre was standing by the side of his bed, 
with his right hand on its backboard. 

The passions and hatred which his arbitrary measures excited against 
him, have frequently attempted to make the man’s appearance, his face, 
’ his voice, agree with the sanguinary orders he issued—that is to say, the 
formidable man must resemble a hyzna or tiger, his voice sound like the 
croak of a carrion crow, and so on, All this is false. Robespierre’s face, 
on the contrary, had a gentle expression ; his forehead was high, and 
slightly wrinkled; his eyes, generally half closed, were fiery when he 
raised them ; his shapely nose displayed large nostrils, which moved when 
he spoke; his face was thin, and of the colour of ivory; when he spoke 
kindly, a winning friendliness played round the corners of his lips, but at 
other times they were firmly closed. He had remarkably fine teeth and 
hair; his figure was slim and well built, his chest eth and his voice, 
not at all harsh, rang sharp in moments of excitement, but was generally 
soft, and almost halting. He gesticulated very little while speaking. His 
dress was excessively neat: a grey coat with polished buttons, a stri 
waistcoat, dark breeches, and half boots. A carefully plaited jabot formed 
his narrow snow-white neckcloth. ; 

* Anatole Mesnard, I know thee again,” such were Robespierre’s first 
words to me. 

“T am glad, citizen representative, that thou rememberest me.” 

“Thy family is well known to me. You are lukewarm, but not 
hostile. Self-sacrifice cannot be expected from everybody ; hence I am 
the more surprised that thou hast formed the resolution to venture a 
prayer for suspects.” 

* Because I am capable of the self-sacrifice,-citizen representative.” 
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“ What does that mean ?” Robespierre asked, watchfully. 

“T was conscious that I should risk my life if I ventured a word on 
behalf of my compromised friends. Dost thou not believe, citizen repre- 
sentative, that at the present day it requires as much courage to implore 
thy mercy for a condemned person as to storm a hostile battery, behind 
which the enemies of the nation are concealed?” 

Robespierre’s eyes flashed. ‘That is true,” he said, phlegmatically. 
‘* Life and death are in the hands of the Convention. Why do not the 
light-minded people think of that? The Convention is the voice of the 
nation ; it cries loudly and powerfully. I cannot understand why so 
many persons will not hear it. Still more incomprehensible are beings 
like thy friends. What—do they not see our life? Look around thee, 
this modest room is my whole empire ; my table is that of my landlord, 
an artisan. I possess no estates, no treasures; what thou seest here is 
everything I call mine; there is no stain on my life or that of my friends 
—well, go and compare with it the orgies of the émigrés at Coblentz! 
Listen with what contempt even the Prussian troops speak of those 
miserable Frenchmen, who are a curse to the country in which they have 
sought shelter—hear it, and then say to me, how is it possible that 
French citizens can condescend to support such people against the nation? 
Thy friends have been guilty of this villany.” 

He then explained to me, in fuller detail, what Lebas had but cursorily 
told me. His tone was shrill when he spoke; he kept his eyes fixed 
upon me, and I could not divert mine from his; I thought involuntarily 
of the fable of the serpent fascinating birds. 

Lebas noticed that, as I followed the flood of Robespierre’s eloquence, 
I continually grew more confused and anxious. He came to my aid. 
** Maximilien,” he said, gently touching the speaker’s arm, “ leave off ex- 
citing thyself. The people are not worth so many words.” , 

“No, by the salvation of the nation, they are not,” Robespierre 
shrieked; ‘and art thou worthy,” he addressed me, “that I should 
waste so much time, throw away so many words? If thou hast not 
understood long ago that they are guilty, thou art a bad citizen—a 
suspect.” 

The affair was dangerous. Lebas parried the blow. 

“ Maximilien, do not go too far,”’ he said. ‘ I have already explained 
to thee why our friend Mesnard acted thus. Thou hast thyself allowed 
that it is more dangerous to risk a prayer for compromised persons, than 
to rush upon the foe—well, then, does not our friend’s courage deserve 
a reward ? We have no external symbols, so reward the republican devo- 
tion of Anatole, which did not shun death, with an order for the release 
of the prisoners. Anatole is returning to. Arras—shall he daily pass the 
house of thy birth in grief and sorrow, because thou hast refused him the 
liberation of a woman and of a poor, misguided, blinded boy >—he who has 
staked his head? Frangois Lepelletier and his sister-in-law are worthy 
of being commended to the mercy of the Convention ; let them return to 
their, to thy, native town—let them enter as free citizens within those 
walls from which thou camest to save the nation.” 

Robespierre reflected for a moment ; then he gave Lebas an earnest 
look and walked to the table. ‘Thank fortune,” he said to me, “ that 
thou comest from Arras, and hast Lebas for a friend.” 
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He seized a stamped paper and dipped the pen in the ink. I began 
to breathe more freely. Suddenly the man, who had hitherto been read- 
ing so busily, rose. It was St. Just. I never saw a more interesting 
masculine beauty. Few faces displayed so much gentleness, combined 
with such energy. St. Just was at that time six-and-twenty years of 
age. He looked like a martyr; the old painters impressed such earnest- 
ness, such beauty on their heroes, when they represented them under- 
going death in honour of their faith at the martyr’s stake; and yet this 
handsome man was the most fearful of all, and my hair stood on end 
when he said, in a voice almost devoid of accent, ‘‘ Stay, nothing hurried. 
The boy—yes. I do not object to that. The woman—never.” 

Marion Lepelletier was lost. 

“ What! art thou of opinion, Antoine, that I ought not ?” Robespierre 
asked. 

“Thou darest not,” St. Just said, firmly ; “women are the worst. 
This one acted with perfect knowledge of the consequences. Shall it be 
said that the people of Arras form an exception in the eye of the law? 
Moreover, the woman is an aristocrat by birth, who could not live with 
her patriotic husband. And you would save such vermin? Lebas, wilt 
thou accept the responsibility ?” 

St. Just was fearful to look upon, his awful beauty had such an im- 
posing effect, that any words of protest stuck in my throat. Lebas 
shrugged his shoulders and was silent. Robespierre wrote a few lines. 
While writing, he said, “ Enough talking: the woman dies.” 

St. Just was reading his newspaper again. Lebas nodded to me, and 
I locked up my sorrow in my breast. Robespierre gave the paper to 
Lebas. “Send Simon with this to the Luxembourg. The young man 
will be set at liberty. I trust he will bear it in mind. People do not 
escape twice so easily when they have committed a crime against the 
nation.” 

Istammered my thanks. Robespierre offered me his hand. 

‘‘ Remember me to friends in Arras, citizen Mesnard, and to thy parents. 
Do not be negligent in thy duties. Now good morning. Thou hast 
detained me long enough.” 

Lebas made me a sign. The door of Robespierre’s room soon closed 
after us. The air appeared to be lighter and more balmy, the sky higher, 
the sun more beaming. At any rate, I had saved one life, and the lion’s 
den—Robespierre’s room—luckily lay behind me! 

“Thank Heaven,” said Lebas, “that thou hast liberated one. The 
woman, I knew from the first, was not to be saved.” 

On the same afternoon I quitted Paris with my protégé. At six o'clock 
on the following morning he was clasped in his mother’s arms. Her joy, 
and the delight of my parents, were indescribable : they were only painfully 
clouded by Marion’s awful death. She died on the guillotine on April 
18, as did her landlord. On the same day twenty-one other condemned 
persons died under the knife. 

Three months later, Robespierre and St. Just had ceased to set the 
world in terror. The Revolution devoured even these darling children. 
My poor Lebas shot himself. His amiable wife, however, is still alive : 
she is supported by numerous friends, and 1 have repeatedly talked with 
her about those eventful hours of a terrible epoch. : 


BRED IN THE BONE 
By ALEXANDER ANDREWS. 


CHAPTER I. 
CHARITY. 


I never liked him! And even now, as I sit down to write this his- 
tory, years and years after I have seen, I hope, the last of him, when I 
think over all that has occurred from the time I first knew him, I feel, 
shame on me! a private satisfaction in remembering the secret punches 
and sly pinches I gave him when we were boys together. I know I 
ought to forget and forgive. Well, I have tried to do it, but I can’t— 
it’s of no use. 

No! I never liked my foster-brother. Foster-brother, did I call him? 
No; little Nelly was my foster-sister, dear little creature! but he—never, 
never—he was never brother of mine in any shape, natural or adopted ! 

Yet we were all children together—all brought up together— Nelly, 
John, and I. And it came about in this wise. When I was but two 
years old, my father’s only sister, Aunt Margaret as we used to call her, 
who had married a worthless scamp of a fellow, died in giving birth to 
her first child, little Nelly, so christened after my grandmother. The 
widower soon consoled himself with the meretricious charms of another 
mistress, with whom he absconded to America, leaving my father to pay 
his debts, and take charge of his deserted baby. Both of these my good 
father conscientiously did, and my most exemplary mother nursed and 
tended the little creature as fondly as if she had been one of her own. 
When Nelly was a little golden-headed fairy of six, and I, by reason, was 
eight (and, of course, madly, desperately in love with her), she was seized 
with fever, which, but for my mother’s careful nursing, would have left a 
vacant place in our home. But she recovered then—alas! to make a 
wider gap hereafter. 

Ours was a large, rambling, old country-house on the moors of York- 
shire, about four miles from the busy town of Sheffield—busy, even thirty 
years ago. It was a lonely house, with large inmaeiins, orchard, 
paddock, and thick fir plantation in the rear. The front looked out upon 
the Duke of Rutland’s moors, and afforded a sombre, purple prospect in 
early morning and at sunset, which my youthful imagination used to 
— with huge weird spirits, so that I always shuddered and turned my 

ead away as I was carried up’to bed past the front staircase window, 
and never opened my eyes till I was safely ensconced in my snug little 
chamber at the back of the house, looking down upon the bowling-green. 
The walls were of dark oak wainscoting—the ceilings heavy with cor- 
nices and plaster adornments—the window-sashes thick—the fireplaces 
wide and rambling, with great black yawning chimneys such as “ Bogey” 
is said by nursemaids, and the guardians of youth in general, to make 
his residence—and, as the wind came whistling down them on boisterous 
nights, the very doors, heavy as they were, creaked and groaned in 
awful response as I lay abed, with my head under the clothes, thinking 
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of those creatures holding high revel amid the mad winds on the dark 
moor in front. They were the days of Horace Walpole’s and Mrs. 
Radcliffe’s novels, which I had heard my father talking of, and I soon 
invested those heavy black chambers with appearances and associations 
such as the sensation writers of those times delighted in. Yes, it was a 
dismal house, and, what was more, one of the servants imparted to me, 
in strict confidence, that it was a haunted house. Of course the strict 
confidence was betrayed—it was too big a secret for me to contain, so I 
asked my mother whether it were true. Poor Susan got a terrible scold- 
ing, but that did not set my fears at rest. 

The ghost came at last, on a night more than usually gusty, in dark 
December. What was the hour I could not tell; I only knew that I 
had been abed some time, when, broad awake, I distinctly heard the 
pattering of little footsteps past my room—then the sound of voices, the 
shutting of doors, and distant movements in the house! What could it 
be? There were no children but Nelly and myself, and the poor little 
dear was in the height of her fever, and I had heard my father say that 
he and my mother were going to sit up with her, as that night might be 
her last! Unable to unravel the mystery, I dived for greater security 
down to the very bottom of the bed, where I could hear nothing but the 
beating of my own heart. 

Then it all occurred to me at once. Poor little Nelly was dead, and 
this was her spirit pattering (in my childish fancy) to the heaven 
beyond. So I burst into.an agony of tears, and, taking courage, crept 
up to my pillow again to listen. Prenmiiy the little footsteps came by 
once more, and a child’s voice in agony cried : 

“ Me tan’t open de door—oh, indeed, Joe, me tan’t open de door! 
Oh, they’re coming, Joe! Don’t be cross with me or beat me, Joe, for 
indeed ”—in a wail of the utmost agony—“ me tan’t open de door!” 

Then I heard the voice of my father, in kindly accents: 

‘Don’t be frightened, my little man; I'll take care of you. They 
shan’t hurt you. Come to me!” 

And he, too, passed my room, and all sounds died away in the dis- 
tance. 

This was too much to bear. I returned in dismay to my retreat at 
the foot of the bed again, and spent the remainder of the night there. 
But what a night !—what an eternity of darkness! Though a keen 
December frost had settled round us, how hot it was in my close quarters 
—how suffocating hot ! 

Then I thought, suppose they should come and sit on the foot of my 
bed, and so smother me! The idea was almost insufferable, but not so 
bad, after all, as facing the outward world of my chamber. So there I 
lay, with my heart thumping against the bed-clothes, till I heard a light 
footstep in my room : it.was the nurse come to call me up. And, when 
I put forth my head, the sun was shining in cheerily, and all my dismal 
fancies took flight, but the memory of them was left behind. 

“‘ What has happened, Susan?” I cried. “Is little Nelly dead ?” 

No! Thank God, she was better—much better. 

“ Then what were those noises in the house last night? I heard such 
dreadful noises!” 


“Hush! Papa has got a little boy here—such a pretty little fellow— 
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and he is going to keep him a little while, and you must be kind to him 
—won’t you, now ?” 

“I don’t know,” I replied, doggedly. I don’t think I shall !”” 

“ Oh yes you will, Master Francis—I know you will,” cried the good 
creature, coaxingly. 

* T won’t!” I answered, perversely. 

God forgive me! I’m afraid I have kept my word! 

“‘ When did papa get him, Susan?” I at last inquired, in an agony of 
curiosity. 

“You must ask papa himself,’ replied Susan. ‘ You know what 
trouble you got me into a little while ago through answering your 
questions. Come, Master Francis, make haste and get dressed, and I 
dare say papa will let you see him soon.” 

Of course I made haste to dress, and ran down stairs with one arm in 
the sleeve of my jacket, and my boots unlaced. But he was not in the 
nursery—nor yet in the breakfast-room—nor out in the garden—nor yet 
stealing late apples in the orchard. (‘A little fool!” I thought, as I filled 
my pockets with some windfalls nipped off their stems by the cold, a little 
frostbitten, but still as hard as cannon-balls, “ he doesn’t know of these, 
or he’d be here.” Perhaps he would have been, alack !) 

For some days I could only get scraps and morsels of information, for 
my father and mother still kept that side of the house where Nelly lay 
sick, lest they should bring the infection to me. All I could learn was 
only sufficient to invest the subject with a new and mysterious interest, for 
there was evidently so much secresy enjoined upon the servants that I 
burned with unappeased curiosity. It must be something very shocking 
and dreadful (that was the conclusion I arrived at), or else why didn’t 
they tell me? What were they afraid of? If there had been anything 
= but a ghost mixed up with the matter, they would have dared to 
tell me. 

“ He was, oh! such a dear, pretty little fellow, with such bright black 
eyes and such glossy black hair, and such a funny hook nose—and such 
an artful little dog he was, too”—(ay! ay !)—* and, poor fellow! he had 
_ papa or mamma, or Sister Nelly, to take care of him or play with 

im. 

That was the most that I could get out of them; but, somehow, I 
resented the allusion to little Nelly. What right had they to mention 
her name in connexion with this black-eyed brat? Of course he had 
— Nelly. What right had he toone? Was she not mine—mine 
only? 

At last Isaw him. I caught him at my mother’s cupboard, stealing 
Nelly’s sugar-plums, and hunted him along the passage till I feared his 
screams would disturb my little sister-cousin, and only then, and on that 
account, gave up the pursuit. A little black-haired urchin, about half the 
size of Nelly—and that was all I saw of him, then. 

Again I saw him—some mornings afterwards. My father came to 
me, leading him in his hand. 

“* Here is a little playfellow for you, Frank; be kind to him, poor 
fellow, and get out some of your balls and playthings to amuse him. Nelly 
is nearly well again now, and in a few days more she will be able to come 


and play with you both.” 
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With us both! My heart had begun to relent towards the little in- 
truder, when those unfortunate words dropped from my father’s lips and 
locked it up harder and faster than ever. 

“Ts he going to live here ?”’ I asked, pretending to be quite uncon- 
cerned about the answer. 

“ Perhaps so—I don’t know—very likely,”’ replied my father, doubt- 
fully. 

“ Where does he come from, papa?” I next ventured to inquire. 

“ Run and fetch him your rocking-horse; I dare say he will like that,” 
my father answered—I felt evasively—and walked away. 

I did as I was bidden, though with some reluctance, and seated him on 
the toy. By some carelessness of his own he fell off, and I was really 
sorry lest he were hurt, and ran to pick him up and caress him. 

“ Have you hurt yourself, old chap ?” I inquired, as tenderly as boys of 
ten usually do—more so, perhaps, for I was really frightened. “ Jump 
up; you’re all right, ain’t you ?” 

“Det away—lI hate 00!” he cried, pushing me away; and there was 
something in those little black eyes that I didn’t like—something that 
told me we never should be friends. 

Whence come these boyish previsions, these early antipathies? What 
steady instinct guides us before we know the world, or have had any ex- 
perience in it—and usually guides us rightly ? Be sure that my father— 
a man of forty years’ hard knowledge of the world—did not not see hat 
in his eyes which I did, or he would never have harboured him. 

Still the mystery remained unsolved—how did this little interloper 
come into the house? It was years before I learned the particulars, 
but I will anticipate my tale for the satisfaction of my readers’ legitimate 
curiosity. 

On the night when my father and mother had sat watching by little 
Nelly’s cot, they both fancied they heard a strange sort of noise, which 
they were at a loss how to account for; but, as I have already hinted, 
strange noises and inexplicable sounds were by no means uncommon in 
our house on wild wintry nights, so they paid little heed to it at first. 
Then they were’startled by the stifled sobs of a child, and then a little 
voice, within the house, crying, “ Me tan’t open de door, Joe—indeed me 
tan’t ! My mother turned a pale and startled face upon my father, and 
held her breath, and my father, taking down his yeomanry sword, said in 
a not very steady whisper, “ Strange this! very strange !”” and went forth 
in search. Crying on the stairs he found a wretched little black-haired 
child, who first caught a sight of the great cavalry sword, and with a 
shriek of horror sprang to his feet and ran in search of a hiding-place. 
As my father followed him, calling him back and attempting to soothe 
his terrors, the wind drove up the staircase with greater force than usual, 
and then he discovered that a panel had been cut out of the hall door. 
The truth now occurred to him. A burglary had been attempted, and 
the thieves had made a hole large enough to put the child through, that 
he might undo the massive fastenings inside, and so admit them. They 
had, doubtless, been unaware that sickness was in the house, and had not 
reckoned on any one being about in the middle of the night, in what was 
pretty well known to be an orderly and well-regulated household, but, 
on hearing people stirring, had evidently made off, and left the child to 
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its fate. My father raised an alarm, and every search was made—the 
fir plantation was searched in vain; the ground was hard with the frost, 
mot retained no impression of passing footsteps. The adjacent moors 
afforded ready means of escape, and no trace of the marauders was come 
upon—nothing but an auger and chisel were ever found. My father took 
the child with him into Sheffield on several occasions, thinking that the 
little fellow might perchance recognise some of his old friends ; but his 
benevolent heart at last revolted against this course. 

“Why,” he argued, “should I give him up to.a career of crime? 
What right have I thus to abandon him to a destiny from which Pro- 
vidence has selected me to be the instrument of his rescue ? Rather than 
remit him back to those who must sooner or later bring him to utter ruin, 
should I not bring back this poor little outcast to the fold, and be thankful 
for the chance?” 

And so another child was added to his family, to whom he chose to 
give the name (in playful allusion to his hair and eyes) of John Black. 

John Black! I didn’t like the name, when it was told me that so I 
was to call my new brother. My own name, Frank Cuttleby, was not 
a very pretty one, to be sure, but—Jolin Black! Well, I well wait and 
hear what Nelly thought of it,—and what she thought of him. 

I dare say she would not like him much ; of course I should always be 
her dearest brother. 

Of course—of course. 

And when little Nelly got about again, I was not disappointed. 

“ Johnny is so disagreeable, Frank,” she would say; “he won’t play 
fair—and he pinches me so when I tell him he is cheating !”” 

“ Does he?’’ I cried, grinding my teeth, and shaking my fist at the 
trembling little offender. ‘ Now, look here, John! If you ever do so 
again—I mustn’t hit you, because you're so little—but 1 tell you what 
Pll do—I’ll speak to my papa!’ And I rose two inches in stature. 

And I don’t tare for papa!” 

The last word startled me. I had never seen the matter in that light 
before. Was he to be this stranger’s papa, as well as mine and Nelly’s ? 
Monstrous—unnatural—cruel! Well, I supposed it had come to this 
after all, and I went about with a very keen sense of wrong for at 
least two days. 

And Nelly quite agreed with me. 

“Tt was too bad of papa,’’ she said, with a little toss of her head ; 
“it was shameful! And John was so cross when papa wasn’t near, and 
used to pinch her.” 

So sometimes I repaid him in his own coin! Not a very Christian-like 
or a very politic way of reforming him, you will say, but then—to pinch 
Nelly! It was high treason in my eyes. 

Years passed on, and we were put to school together, John and I. 
And here let me do myself the justice of saying that, as the bigger of 
the two, I fought his battles for him, manfully though not lovingly. I 
very often liked the boy I thrashed far better than him whose part I 
was taking. He was not a favourite among the boys. He would steal 
their marbles ; he would cheat at play, as he used to do at home; above 
all, he was (that terrible criminal at school) “a sneak.” And, when his 
delinquencies brought before his face two threatening fists (even of 
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smaller boys), he had a way of dropping on the ground untouched, and 
snivelling—that was the word! not mine, but of the boys—* snivelling.” 
He had many nicknames, but none of them were complimentary; but 
the one which he disliked the most (and which, consequently, they all 
preferred to call him) was “ Hookey,” in a depreciatory allusion’ to his 
nose. 

“I have seen his eyes dart fire when called by this name—blaze up 
with such a light, that, if he had been bigger and stronger, and had had 
a knife in his hand; I think I should have kept a very sharp look-out 
upon him indeed! But neither his bodily strength nor his animal 
courage would carry him through, so he would put his knuckles in his 
eyes, slink into a corner or crouch upon the ground, and whimper. He 
had a hard life of it at school, but he brought most of his troubles upon 
himself. And being a dull scholar, he was no greater favourite with the 
masters than with the boys. 

So he grew up, a sullen, morose, ill-conditioned lad ; and something 
_worse ; for he was on one occasion very nearly expelled the school for 
having in his box a case of mathematical instruments that belonged to 
another boy. He would have been expelled in disgrace too, but the 
plucky little fellow who owned the instruments endorsed John’s ready 
lie to save him, and declared that he had sold to John Black compasses, — 
rules, parallels and all, for twelve marbles and an apple. Of course the 
score was reckoned up and paid upon his back, but he never swerved 
from the story, and no one in the school called the little fellow a fool for 
his pains ; for boys have so great a horror of expulsion, that they would 
do anything to save a schoolfellow from such a disgraceful fate. But. 
they shunned John all the more, afterwards, for it. - 


CHAPTER II. 


BUSINESS. 


My father, though he lived in a big old house on the Yorkshire moors, 
was not a gentleman in anything but character for honour and honesty, 
for benevolence and piety, bor wealth and taste; I mean, he was not a 
county gentleman of the West Riding—in fact, he was a mere razor- 
maker, He had, however, served the office of Master Cutler with honour 
to himself and dignity to the corporation. And do you not remember 
that, long before the name of Mappin (either brothers or rivals) blazed 
upon the town, “ True Cuttleby” was inscribed on all the first-class 
razors you ever saw? They were of my father’s make, and came out 
of his workshops, with his trade-mark, a stag’s horn beneath the words. 
The stag’s horn was his crest, too, for, though he was himself in trade, 
his ancestors had long borne arms, and, for something they did in the 
king’s cause during the years of civil trouble, they had the motto, 
“* Ready—all ready!” The Derbyshire Cuttiebys still display it, as you 
will see by a reference to Burke or Debrett, but it was said in joke of 
the Yorkshire Cuttlebys that their motto should be “ True as steel.” 
By the way, I am not quite sure that it was not Lord Palmerston who 
made this joke in the course of a very lively speech which he delivered 


at the Cutlers’ Feast, in the year when my father, by virtue of his office 
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of Master Cutler, had the honour of entertaining him. Beards were 
not in vogue in those years, so razors were in request. I don’t know 
whether the indulgence in hirsute adornment has impaired the trade of 
late days, but, at the time I speak of, it was a very flourishing and 
lucrative one—and my father had the best of it. 

His workshop was one of the sights of Sheffield, and, in the lobby of 
the now demolished Tontine Hotel you might see a handsomely framed 
representation of it, with an invitation to all comers to visit it. 

“ Well, sir,” the waiter would say, in reply to questions as to what was 
best worth seeing in the town, “ there’s Rodgers’s—see the penknife with 
1818 blades” (assuming that to be the year in which the words were 
spoken), “‘ kept under a glass case, and a fresh blade added every year; 
and there’s the casting-works, where they me!t the steel, and it runs into 
the moulds and crucibles like water ; and there’s the rolling-mills, where 
they roll out great blocks of iron as you would a lump of dough; and 
there’s Mary Queen of Scots’ castle, though it’s a smoky factory now; 
and above all, sir, you mustn’t go away without seeing Cuttleby’s.” 

“ Cuttleby’s” was not only sight-worthy as a place of business, but it 
was one of the few establishments of that time at which the employer 
seemed to take any interest in the employed. Times are different now, 
but this was a novelty in 1820—at least in Sheffield. Strange to say, 
this benevolent spirit met with the strongest opposition from the very 
parties whom it was most calculated to benefit. I remember, in par- 
ticular, my father commiserating the condition of his grinders, sitting all 
day with the water splashing about their legs, and the large revolving 
wheels throwing off a cloud of grit under their very noses—the stone 
grit from the wheels, which, being insoluble, destroys the membrane, 
and, at last, the fabric of the lungs and stomach, more than the 
steel dust, which is more easily dissolved, if not digested—caused, at a 
great expense and some inconvenience, an apparatus to be attached to 
each man’s wheel to carry off the noxious dust. It was simply a box, 
open on the side next to the workman, but otherwise covering and en- 
closing the wheel, with a pipe passing from it to the open air, through 
which the current or draught would carry all the floating particles of 
stone and dust away from the inspiration of “the man at the wheel.” 
It was necessary, however, in order that the grinder might have access 
to his wheel if requisite, that the top of this box should be on hinges in 
the form of a lid, and, when this lid was shut down (as it ought always 
to be when the wheel was at work), the draught of air was sufficient to 
carry the dust through the pipe and away. But no! the infatuated 
men would not have it; and I well remember my poor father’s cruel 
disappointment, whenever he entered the grinding-room, to hear the 
“click, click,” of the closing of the lids, merely in deference to his 
_presence—to see the still emaciated looks of his poor workmen—to mark 
the laboured breathing which too truly told of the havoe which the stone 
grit was still making of their inward organs—to know that thirty-five 
was an old age seldom attained by them—and to be told, after all his 
trouble and outlay, that, as soon as he turned his back, the box covers 
were all up again as if they had never been! . 

“T can make nothing of them,” he would say, despondingly. “ Poor 
fellows! I believe they fancy that it was for my own benefit that I set 
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up that contrivance, and that I am interfering with the liberty of the 
workshop.” 

Very Tikely they did! Trades unions were just springing into exist- 
ence—those arbitrary and irresponsible powers which make tools and 
slaves of honest workmen and rule them with a rod of iron; which dic- 
tate to them laws fetterin g their industry, and tell them all the while that 
this is to protect them from that grinding tyrant, their master. And so 
Cuttleby’s workpeople went on and dropped—amartyrs to their ignorance 
and their trade jealousies. 

In fact, I may here say that, some ten years later, when the riots took 
' place, and an attack was made by the mob upon our premises, the orator 

of the torchlight meeting, from which the malcontents started on their 
work of devastation, had particularly appealed to their passions on this 
very score. 

“ Who upset all your old arrangements, razor-men? If there is 
a razor-man here present among us to-night, he will at once reply, 
‘Cuttleby ’ Who tried to shut up your wheels in boxes? Cuttleby! 
But, razor-grinders of the town of Sheffield, you showed that you me 
not be trodden under the iron heel of despotism by Cuttleby! You 
manfully threw off your fetters, and threw up your lids!”—(great cheer- 
ing)—*“ and would not allow Cuttleby to box up the air you breathe! 
Men of Sheffield! to-night your mission is to Cuttleby’s. Demolish the 
last vestiges of his attempt to enslave you, and rest not till the boxes in 
which he dared, in his arrogance, to surround the wheel which is: the 
heirloom of your industry, are feeding your poor fires—your wives’ and 
children’s scanty fires on your miserable hearths at home !’"—(Vehement 
cheering, mingled with cries of “ Let’s go to Cuttleby’s !”)—“ Sorry, in- 
deed, should 1 be to advise you to acts of violence or retaliation—I am, as 
you all well know, a man of peace” (the speaker was a Quaker), “ but 
you are Sheffield men and Britons, and ” &e. &c. My readers will 
guess the rest, or supply it from their own experience or reading of such 
popular demonstrations.” 

But I have not come to the time of the riots yet, and, in 1820, 
Cuttleby’s was flourishing. In fact, there was only one other manufac- 
tory of that particular branch of trade in the town then—that of 
Shearem and Plaisters, who made a good deal of money out of the con- 
tract for soldiers’ razors, at three shillings a dozen, for the Walcheren 
expedition, and supplied it with razors with pewter blades, which caused 
the Duke of York, on discovering the fraud, to swear that his men 
should not shave at all (which was superfluous on the part of his royal 
highness, seeing that the razors wouldn’t cut), and poor Picton to vow 
that, if he caught either Shearem or Plaisters, he would hang them to 
the highest tree in Hallamshire. And so the Flushing expedition (cr 
such of it as survived) came back with beards as long as their faces—as 
you may read in the history of that glorious campaign. Perhaps Shearem 
and Plaisters were not altogether to be blamed for this, for it was 
rumoured (and bouncing Mrs. Clarke boldly told the Duke of York so, 
and that she had heard it from Colonel Wardle) that old Jacobs, the 
gn army contractor of that day, made them pay five thousand pounds 

own for the order, and took their bills for a further large sum at sixty 
per cent. discount. But then, you see, as Jacobs had occasional dealings 
2c2 
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with his royal highness in the paper line on something like the same 
terms, the good-natured commander-in-chief had said no more about it, 
but let the matter drop. 

Dear, dear! How the nation was “done” in those times! Thank 
goodness there are no Jabcobses now! 

Siearem and Plaisters did not hurt my father’s trade a bit. Cuttleby’s 
goods were for the best markets—Shearem and Plaisters’ (trade mark, 
a golden fleece ; motto, “ Sharp Blades’) for foreign countries, and the 
public service. 

But, somehow or other, my father began to grow jealous of the large 
orders which Shearem and Plaisters now received from America, which, 
in a few years after our Shannon and Chesapeake war, had begun to be 
a good customer to this country in the razor line. It was said that the 
Yankees used the razors principally for “ whittling,” which had even 
then begun to be a national—no, they were scarcely a nation then (any 
‘more than they are now, for the matter of that)—a republican amuse- 
ment ; and Shearem and Plaisters’ razors were quite sharp enough for 
that purpose. But the millions of razors that went out annually from 
that enterprising firm to the United States of America excited my 
father’s envy, so he set up separate works for the special manufacture of 
an “export article’—the Great Washington Razor ! 

T could never account for this one weak point in my father’s com- 
mercial life. He was never a grasping man, eager after money and busi- 
ness, and not caring from whose children’s mouths he wrested the bread— 
he was as far above mere envy of successful rivals as he was above sheer 
love of money-getting. I have often thought that, from the commence- 
ment, he went into this new speculation as in some sort a provision for 
John, and entirely for his sake. Be it as it may, it brought a great deal 
of additional work upon him. He was not getting younger, and, as we 
were getting older, and he wanted some reliable assistance in his trade, 
he took John and me from school, and, in the year 1828, I think, in- 
stalled us in his business—my appointment being in the counting-house, 
and John’s as a sort of overlooker over the workpeople. Black was not 
at all popular, however, among them. Though he shirked his duties, 
and let the lazy skulk too, they did not like him any the more for it, while 
the rest loudly clamoured against his partiality—his tyranny—and, above 
all, and more than all (what workmen hate in their employers, though 
they often delight in it themselves), his bad language. 

So my father, beginning to sicken of their constant complaints, re- 
volved in his mind the scheme of sending John on a commercial mission 
to America, to “ push” the Washington razor. He was a sharp business 
fellow when he liked to exert himself, and, when free from the failing 
alluded to (which he seldom indulged except in the workshop), had a per- 
suasive tongue. He was of sufficiently convivial habits for a commercial 
traveller, and could sing a good bacchanalian song in the commercial- 
room of the “ Tontine” sometimes, as I had heard. At home, he was 
quiet, reserved, respectful, to my father—deferential to my mother 

Stop a minute! “At home!” It is time that I went back to home, 
and just glanced at what had transpired since we left it, to go to school 
—John and I. 

Of course, as we grew up, and spent our holidays at home, we found 
Nelly growing up too—that was in the course of nature—but growing 
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more beautiful, more lovely, more amiable, more frank (which is ot 
always in the course of nature). Of course, too, John had left off pinch- 
ing her long ago ; but still she never seemed to take to him as she did to 
me. Perhaps it was because she knew me first ; perhaps it was because 
I was her brother more than he. Peruaps I was—ah me ! 

Nelly’s golden hair had ripened into auburn, which hung in tresses 
over her shoulders unrestrained when she was—say, sixteen. 

“Ah, Nelly,” said my dear mother one day, “ ta pretty golden 
locks are all gone now ; Bat they are richer than gold—richer, my lass, 
like thee! Give me a kiss, my pet !” 

“The time will come when Nelly’s hair will again resemble the pre- 
cious metals—silver,” said John, who was sitting by, attempting a joke. 

My mother darted a sharp look at him. Could she have divined— 
eh? 

It was a poor joke—it was a bad joke—it was a joke ill timed; but 
John Black had an unhappy knack of saying things that, perhaps with- 
out design, were not pleasant. Some people have—and cannot help it ; 
some people have—and mean it. 

“ You see he’s pinching me again, Frank,” said Nelly, laughing. 

A silly speech! And which she repented the next minute, when she 
was startled at the glance I cast upon John. So she fondled him, to 
make amends, and I only looked the more angry; so then she fell to the 
woman’s last resource, and burst out crying. 

“ What is the matter, lass ?—what ails thee, dear ?” asked my mother, 
startled. 

“Oh, nothing, mamma dear. I was only thinking of the time that 
John was speaking of; when my hair is grey 

“Never mind, my love,” said my mother, piously ; “in that day you 
will have done, I trust, your duty, and have a past to look back to that 
will give you comfort and confidence. It is vanity to lament the decay 
of beauty.” 

“Oh, I was not thinking of that,” replied Nelly, quickly. “ But 
then, where will you and dear papa be ? Who will protect me then ?” 

“ Your brother Frank, let us Sons will be spared,” said my mother; 
but she never mentioned John. 

What foolish talk was this? What had crossed the girl’s mind, I 
wonder? 

Whatever it was, it did not stay there long—it never does at sixteen 
—and things went on as usual, except that next day I sought a pretext 
to fix a quarrel on my schoolfellow, and fight him on the bowling-green 
(for he was as big as me now, and we were equally matched—only he 
wouldn’t stand up, so I spat upon him as he lay, and he went off and 
told my father), and we continued on indifferent terms, till next quarter 
came, and we returned to school. 

And this was a generally fair sample of our holidays and their recrea- 
tions for nine years, so we may skip over that period and land on this 
side of it, in the year 1828, which found us of the respective ages of 
twenty-one and seventeen, with Nelly—no longer “little Nelly”—be- 
tween us, a bright buxom girl of nineteen. And behold me in the 
-counting-house, and John Black in the workshop, of “Cuttleby’s.” 

We seldom came into contact in the daytime, and although we tra- 
velled, morning and night, between Sheffield and our house on the moors 
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in the same mail phaeton, my father, except on rare occasions, accom- 
panied us to and fro, so that we had but little opportunity of conversa- 
tion, which, very likely, would have meant bickering. Home, therefore, 
was the arena of these outbreaks. But they were not of very frequent 
occurrence, for, if Nelly saw a spark struck between us, she had the 
ready tact of putting her foot upon it at once; if clouds began to gather 
over us, her bright face was sure to burst in, and bathe us both in sun- 
shine. For who would not have been ashamed to let Nelly find him 
quarrelsome or angry? Who could use hard words or wear ill looks in 
an angel’s presence ? 

And so we drifted on—John and I. 

It was in the next year, 1829, that trouble came into the old house, 
indeed—just as John’s mission to the New World was being arranged— 
heavy trouble to all of us. All? Well, let the word stand, since it has 
been written, but heaviest upon the already stooping shoulders of my 
father. My mother, whose health was always excellent—wonderful, in- 
deed, for her age—had been more than usually cheerful over our early 
breakfast. It was a bright spring morning, and she had been out in the 
garden to look for some lilies of the valley for my button-hole. 

“ There!” she cried, carefully adjusting the pretty white bells in front 
of the graceful sheltering: leaf—“ there, now you look a beau, Frank. 
Boys take no pride in themselves now-a-days! Lord, when I was a girl, 
sixty springs ago, lad, they used to be so spruce and fine when they 
went driving into Sheffield, you would have thought they were going to 
a wedding party! But now you go in your black coats, as if you were 
bidden to a funeral. Look at your father, with his rosebud in his 
button-hole, and his buckskin gloves—a dear old dandy !” 

And she rose to meet him, as loving and as true as forty years ago. 

* Why, old lady, you look bright and winsome this morning, quean ! 
Why not take a turn into town with us to-day, and spend some 
money ?” 

“ Ask me again,” replied the old lady, “and I may take you at your 
word, for I should not mind this bright-eyed wind at all. But no,” she 
added, “I was only joking. Go you to your work, you sad dogs, and 
don’t stand prattling here with us girls. Off with you! Hark, how the 
horses are tearing up the gravel, tired of waiting for you so long.” 

So my father put his arm around her neck, and kissed her, and I ran 
back, and then sprang up on the phacton. As my eyes fell upon John 
Black, there was something like a sneer upon his dark visage. Well, 
well! He had never known a mother’s love, or had a parent to be fond 
of, perhaps! 

“I say, old lady,” said my father, as he was mounting, with the white 
reins in his buckskin gloves and his hat set jauntily on his head, as it 
was his wont to wear it, “ dinner at four to-day, you know! We will be 
home early, for John must go to Sketchley’s and Owen’s to-night, and 
wish them all good-by ; for perhaps he may not have an opportunity, if 
we defer it.” (John was to sail on the Saturday.) 

“ Very well,” we heard my mother say, as she waved her trim lace 
handkerchief. “At four o’clock. God bless ye!” 

And off we went, to plunge into smoke and business. But we got back 
before the appointed time! 
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For, at about mid-day, a messenger on one of my father’s hunters 
came galloping up to “ Cuttleby’s,” and summoned us home at once. 
My mother had been taken ill—very ill; Miss Ellen had sent him for. 
Dr. Brackenbury, and Dr. Brackenbury had sent him for ws. It was 
enough ; in two hours we were galloping down the road again with 
greater speed, but with, oh, what different spirits! 

There she sat, dear old lady! in her arm-chair, pale, speechless, and 
distorted. After watching us from sight, she had trotted about the 
garden, and Nelly was coming out to join her, when she met her with 
her arms outstretched, as if to catch at some support—tottering, almost 
falling ! 

” aa me in, Nelly—lead me in. The sun has been too bright for 
me, I think. I feel giddy.” 

So Nelly had led her in doors, and just placed her in her easy-chair, 
when Paralysis came, and threw his heavy chains around her. She had 
not spoken since—her stertorous breathing had at once alarmed Dr. 
Brackenbury as he entered to her. He only shook his head, and said to 
poor Nelly, 

“ Send for them all, at once !” 

Then she had understood him, and her heart dropped as if one of its 
strings had given way. Her eyes were red and swollen when she met us, 
but she was trying hard to moderate her grief, and held out her hand in 
silence to my father to help him from the carriage. How lightly he had 
mounted it on that bright spring morning—with what a heavy, unsteady 
step he came down from it now! He cast one significant glance up at 

- the windows—the shutters were not closed, nor the blinds drawn ; he drew 
_ along breath, and leaning on Nelly’s arm and mine, went on between us, 
without a word, into the house. 

Nelly paused at the door of the dining-room, as if to give him time 
to prepare. 

“She is sadly altered,” she murmured; then she opened the door, and 
we led my poor, trembling father in. 

He knelt down and took the drooping hand, and even Nelly stopped 
her sobbing, and there was a dead silence, for we felt that he was 
praying. Then he slowly arose, and looked piteously at the doctor : 

Ts there hope, doctor? Tell me frankly.” 

“There is hope, Mr. Cuttleby—while there is life !” 

A deep sob struggled up from my father’s breast. 

Ts that all ?” he muttered, and he covered his eyes with his hand. 

In a few hours the rigid features began to relax—the drawn mouth 
gradually returned to its old shape, and even seemed to smile. 

I silently drew the doctor’s attention to the change, and hoped it was a 
good sign; but he only shook his head. 

‘Can we not move her?” whispered Nelly in his ear. 

“Tt would be useless to disturb her now,” he replied; and I noticed 
that he used the word “ now”—not “ yet.” 

He put his ear to her heart—he kept his finger on her pulse—he 
touched her lips with a feather dipped in wine and water. Her breathing 
was more natural; she slowly opened her eyes, and seemed to be looking 
for some one ; her lips moved, but no sound came from them. Surely— 
surely there was hope now! 
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“Father! father! she is arousing!” I cried; and my father was beside 
her in an instant, her hand in his, his ear to her lips. She slightly moved 
her head and kissed his forehead—then sank back again with a pallor such 
as I had never seen before, but had heard spoken of, as meaning Death. 
I took her other hand in mine, and Nelly crouched, weeping, at her 
feet. A slight movement in her hand—as if she wanted to have it free 
—and, as I relinquished it gently with a kiss, it rose as if in warning, 
the palm stretched outwards deprecatingly, and then fell heavily at her 
side. 

On that side, at some little distance, sat, apparently unmoved, John 
Black ! 

The doctor took a mirror from off a nail on the wall behind her, and 
put it to her lips. I watched it anxiously—it remained untarnished. ‘Then 


he put his hand gently on my father’s shoulder, and said, in a kind and 
voice : 


God’s will be done!” 

The poor old gentleman suffered himself to be led to his room between 
us; he never spoke or murmured, but motioned to us to leave him when 
he was in his chamber. I watched and waited outside, with I don’t know 
what nervous apprehensions, till they overmastered me, and I silently 
opened the door and looked in. His back was towards me, but he was on 
his knees by the bedside. ‘ 

It were best to leave him for a while. 


CHAPTER III. 
BUSINESS OF ANOTHER KIND. 


Tuus far we have quoted Frank Cuttleby’s narrative as we found it; 
but as there are many events connected with the history he commenced 
which he never knew himself—many actions of which he was at a loss to 
discover the motives—many circumstances which were never explained to 
him, it will be necessary, for the clearer comprehension of the reader, that 
we take it up at this point, and occasionally fill in scenes and events that 
were blanks to him, since he was not an actor in them himself, although 
they had much to do in guiding the stream of his life. 

It was long before the widower went to business again, so John Black’s 
mission was postponed for months. And it was during this interval that 
a strange change came over Black, which was one of those circumstances 
that we have alluded to, which Frank observed but could not account for. 
John was less deferential to his benefactor in the time of his trouble than 
would have been seemly even at any other season—more indifferent to 
Frank’s advances or hostility—less regular in his hours—more frequently 
at the “Tontine ;” yet more reserved—colder than before. Only to 
Nelly did he seem inclined to be more friendly. 

Although we have undertaken to clear up mysteries in Frank Cut- 
tleby’s narrative as we go, we cannot explain this change in John Black’s 
demeanour, but we record an event which, very likely, had something to 
do with it. 

Six months after his wife’s death, the razor cutler—now bowed beyond 
his years—no longer the “ dear dandy” of that pleasant spring morning, 
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was advised, nay, kindly forced, by his physician to occasionally return 
to business, in the hope of affording a little diversion to his mind, lest his 
once active life should sink into torpid lethargy. It wasan effort, but he 
made it, and his visits to Sheffield were resumed occasionally, and 
gradually they got more frequent and more frequent, till at last they 
grew to be daily, for a few hours only at a time. Then the hours were 
increased, for there was something bs missed from his home, and the 
business became more pleasant to him than the lonely old house on the 
moors. 

“Tt was for his son’s sake,” he said, flattering an unconscious deceit. 
“The business must be kept together for his son; a few years, and it 
should be his.” 

So, at the end of another year, the project for John’s departure came 
to be revived, and the old gentleman occupied himself—albeit in a dull 
and listless way—in the preparations. 

It was on one of these occasions, and they had been to “ see about’’ the 
outfit, when old Mr. Cuttleby and his protégé were returning through 
New-street, Sheffield, on their way to the works, his hand laid heavily on 
John’s shoulder, for that support which he occasionally needed now after 
a few hours’ attendance at business. He had been a giant in his youth, 
and now, notwithstanding his stooping gait, he was somewhat taller than 
Black, so that though he seldom carried.his head or raised his eyes as 
of old, he became conscious that a short, meanly-apparelled man was 
passing him, whose keen dark eyes he for a moment met. The eyes 
troubled him ; he thought he had seen something like them oo 
where ? or when ? 

* Stop a minute, John, I want to take breath,” he said, turning round. 

The man was in company with two others, more ill-dressed and ill- 
looking than himself; that was all he had time, or cared, to observe, for— 

“Come on! come on!” cried Black, peevishly, “or we shan’t get 
home to-night.” 

He, too, had encountered that man’s eyes, though he said nothing ; 
he, too, felt a secret uneasiness about them. ‘There was something in 
them, he thought, he bad not quite forgotten, but what was it? Psha! 

“Come on! come on!” 

It was after this that John’s manner began to change, and he became 
more taciturn—more sullen—more reserved—to all but Nelly. Could 
he have met that man afterwards at the “Tontine” and had any con- 
versation with him? It was barely possible, though the stranger had 
not looked much like a frequenter of the chief hotel in Sheffield. Nor 
was he, as we shall soon learn. Could they have met elsewhere? John 
had kept Mr. Cuttleby waiting for nearly an hour with the horses and 
the carriage at the door—waiting to go home; and none of the clerks 
or workpeople knew where he was or whither he had gone—he had 
himself said nothing on his return, and the old gentleman had not cared 
to question him. 

It mattered not, for in a fortnight he was sailing down the Mersey on 
board a Liverpool American liner, and did not see those eyes again for 
years, except, perhaps, in his dreams. 

Strange as our readers may think it, it is now our business to follow 
that ill-looking man, and his worse-looking companions, and our good 
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friends must pardon us if, for a while, we take them into very bad com- 
pany indeed ! 

There were other houses of public resort in Sheffield besides the 
“ Tontine’”—some very far lower down in the scale of respectability. 
The “ Dog and Duck” was one of these, situated in one of the lowest, 
and dirtiest, and densest parts of the town—the “ Irish Town,” as the 
district was then called, and may be to this day. 

The “ Dog and Duck” is always a suspicious sign—rarely a respectable 
one. It brings to mind days of old, when brutal sports were not wholly 
disreputable, and such signs might have been decent ones in their way ; 
but, as the sports fell in the public estimation, so the houses fell with 
them, unless the signs were altered to the “ George the Fourth,” the 
“King William,” or the “Queen Adelaide;” and then, even, they 
never recovered their character or retained a profitable trade. No! It was 
best to keep the old signs up, for, if they repelled the better sort, they 
attracted the good-paying, gin-drinking customers, who were tossing 
about, swimming and sinking, in the stream of population. You or we, 
dear reader, would not be likely to go into the “ Two Jolly Pugilists,” 
or the “ Rat-pit,” for a glass of Bass’s ale; but there are hundreds of 
better customers than us who do, for the very sake of their signs. 

So the “Dog and Duck” at Sheffield remained the “ Dog and Duck” 
till a great fire, or a new railway station (we forget which), cleared it 
away, and left its frequenters to seek other haunts; and, let us add, by 
way of parenthesis, if permitted, that there are plenty of these still ex- 
tant in Sheffield. We have no special liking for Sheffield, though it 
will be observed that Frank Cuttleby never speaks otherwise than in a 
friendly spirit of it ; for, bear in mind, it was his native place, and where 
his money was made. We have ourselves known a member of parlia- 
ment or two in our day who, after accumulating wealth, and having his 
house in Park-lane, and sitting for a southern or western county for 

ears, has retained the love of his birthplace through all, and bequeathed 
Lis property to the charities of Wapping, or to the Benevolent Blockmakers 
(of whom he had once been one) of Shadwell, or to the Provident Boat- 
builders of Limehouse, because he had served his apprenticeship to one 
of the craft in that parish; and, in one or two instances, decreed by will 
that his bones should be laid in the parish church of Saint py at 
Wapping, or Saint George’s-in-the- East—places which the fashionable 
undertaker from Park-lane affected to have great difficulty in finding, 
though his men were heard to confess that ‘ they wasn’t bad places after | 
all as regards gin.” 

An honourable sentiment—we mean the member of parliament’s, not 
the undertaker’s men’s—even when extended to Wapping or Sheffield! 
But we, who were not bern in either place—perhaps in none so much 
better, after all—may be allowed to feel some aversion to Sheffield, not 
only on account of its disorderly houses, but because we have a general 
idea that some things are manufactured occasionally in Sheffield besides 
razors and fire-irons—something worse than swords to be used in war or 
bowie-knives in brawls—HAND GRENADES, to be thrown through the 
windows of peaceful men and sleeping neighbours ! 

But this has nothing to do with the ‘Dog and Duck” in the year of 
grace eighteen hundred and twenty-nine. What is more apposite is, 
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that, on the evening when Mr. Cuttleby and John Black had passed 
down New-street, three men, one short and squab, the others tall and 
lounging in their gait, had presented themselves at the bar of that 
low-ceilinged house, where it was evident that they were not entirely 
unknown. 

“What! not lagged yet, Long John ?” was the salute of the beetle- 
browed landlord to the tallest of the three. 

“No; the day’s not long enough yet for them to nab me,” replied 
the party thus addressed, with pleasant humour. 

** And the night’s not short enough—eh ?” says the landlord, winking. 

‘ All serene ?” asks the second tall man. 

(This is no anachronism, gentle reader; the phrase was not the pure 
invention of the youthful mind—it was common in a more select, if less 
respectable circle, before it reached the gamins of our streets.) 

“A new pal,” he continued, as he jerked his head over his left 
shoulder, in curt introduction of his short companion. 

* Altogether new ?”’ asked the landlord, with a critical glance at the 
stranger. 

“ Well, in business with us once before, but got in trouble.” 

“Unlucky. Trying his hand again, eh ?” 

‘Perhaps so. Any one in the Smokey ?” 

* Only Grinder, and he’s just going.” 

“ What! Grinder out again ?” 

“Yes; out last Thursday.” 

“From York Castle ?” 

“No, Lancaster last time, you know.” 

“Ok.” 

From this conversation, which we are sure our reader will not require 
us to report more fully, he will make a shrewd guess as to the character 
of the “ Dog and Duck” and its frequenters ; but,-however loth, we must 
ask him to accompany the worthy trio we have introduced him to, into 
the apartment denominated “ The Smokey,” at the door of which they 
met the Grinder leaving, and, as he has nothing to do either with the 
fortunes or misfortunes of Frank Cuttleby, we may let him go at once and 
for ever. Whether he cracked another crib, or starred another glaze— 
whether he died in a ditch, in a workhouse, in his bed, in (or on) a gaol, 
is no concern of ours; so let him go, and let us have the Smokey to our- 
selves and the three new comers. 

They are certainly not prepossessing companions. The two tall men 
are simply low-browed, ill-conditioned looking ruffians, with the unmis- 
takable closely-set eyes, which seem to concentrate at once in their ex- 
pression craft and cruelty—the short, square-cut hair, which has never’ 
entirely recovered the treatment of the county hairdresser—the bull-dog 
neck and throat—and (strange contrast!) the fine, soft, white hands that 
never did a day’s honest work. 

Such are “ Long John” and the friend whom he addresses as “ Barker.’ 
The short man is of a different stamp. Not a whit more carefully or 
decently dressed than his velveteen companions, there is a little less of 
ruffianism, and a little more of rakishness, in the way he wears his clothes. 
Older than either of them, he yet looks younger—not because his hair is 
not more grey, or his face more furrowed, but the “ crow’s feet” about 
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his eyes tell more of dissipated revelry than sordid guilt. You might 
take him for a gambler, a betting-man, a billiard-marker in very bad 
circumstances indeed, but not for a dog-fighter, or a pugilist, or a rat- 
hunter—for a forger, but scarcely for a burglar. There was nothing 
brutal in the expression of his countenance, though something ve 
knavish. They called him “ Nobby,” and the knowing air with ath 
he cocked his greasy hat, and munched a wisp of hay, the cut of his 
threadbare coat, and the tight fit of his trousers, would have insinuated 
that horses had been his ruin and had brought him to his low estate. 
He might at one time have followed the Melton Hunt, or shaken hands 
with Sir Tatton Sykes, been an honoured guest at Copt Hall, and cracked 
a bottle and sworn an oath or two with Conyers: there was nothing 
revolting in the idea, for it was clear that he had fallen—fallen very low, 
to be sure! 

His hair, full of grey as it was, preserved here and there some rich 
glossy black locks with crisp ringletty curls that gave him a gipsy appear- 
ance about the head, which the shining black eyes, and the fine Roman— 
almost Hebrew—nose, tended to increase. But here the resemblance 
ended ; his skin, though swarthy, was not of the gipsy kind or hue. 
Again we have thought of another character he might have filled, 
judging from his outward appearance—a gamekeeper, discharged, 
perhaps, for selling his master’s young birds, or allowing illicit shooting 
over the manor during his master’s absence. No! no! he was never a 
thief or burglar born and bred to the trade, like his two tall slouching 
companions, with the mark of the felon mould upon them. 

“ Well, what shall it be, Nobby ?” said one of the former, when they 
had seated themselves, with the instinct of their calling, behind the 


door. 


** Who’s to pay ?” replied Nobby, with another question. 

* Oh, that comes after—what’s it to be ?” 

“ Who's to pay ?” asks Nobby again. “If it’s me, why, swipes—if 
it’s you, why, 

“ Well, Nobby never used to be that way, as ever I knowed,” said 
one of his companions, addressing the other. “I never knowed Nobby 
anything but generous.” 

“ But Nobby’s out of luck,” replied the gentleman alluded to. “I’ve 
no tin left.” 

Well, you'll soon get some. Hang a faint heart, Nobby !” 

** So you said once before, you know,” replied Nobby, “and you re- 
member how we came out of it.” 

“ That was the young ’un’s fault,” said the other, apostrophising the 
“ young ’un’’ with a savage oath. 

“Don’t talk about the young ’un,” cried Nobby, with sudden vehe- 
mence and passion; “if you remind me of him again, strike me dead 
and blind if I won’t choke you!” 

“Steady! steady! There, no harm’s done!” said his companion, 
softly. “ Now come, let’s have it in—gin ?” 

They were soon agreed; a bell was rung, and the beetle-browed 


— who came in to answer it, was requested to bring them the 
iquor. 
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“Three outs ?”’ asked the landlord. 


“No, curse you! Three fours !” 

The beetle-browed landlord paused to take an admiring glance of the 
general “ get-up” of Nobby, which was more slangy, and horsey, and 
stagey, and stabley, than that of the usual visitors of the house, and, by 
so much the more, to his taste; and then, after a brief absence from the 
room, came back with the three glasses, 

“ Drink?” asked Long John, pointing to the tray. 

“ No objection,” replied the landlord. ‘“ Here’s to you, Long John. 
Health, gents all!” And, taking a good pull out of Long John’s 
tumbler, he went out of the room, wiping his mouth on his coat- 
sleeve. 

“ Now, then, the best of three”—“ Odd man out”—“ Head” —*“ Tail” 
—* Yours”—* Again”—“ Head”—*“ You've got to pay, Long John.” 

They had been tossing for the liquor, and Long John had lost. It 
was observable, however, that while the two tall men had thrown up 
half-crowns, Nobby had tossed a halfpenny, indicating a very low state 
of the finances in respect of Nobby. 

“ Well, what do you say? Will you be in with us next week, 
Nobby ?” asked Long John, after a long pause. 

Nobby thrust his hands to the bottom of his pockets, and considered. 
He seemed to find an answer there—the truth at the bottom of the well ; 
the well being dry, and the truth too visible. ‘ Well, I don’t care.” 
He didn’t care; it mattered little now. Position, self-respect, character, 
cash, and not a little of his sober senses, were gone by this time. “ But 
mind, no fire-arms !” 

* And no kids!’ added Barker, who was of a sullen and taciturn 
nature, and had hitherto said little. 

“ Hush, man !” whispered Long John in his ear. ‘ Look at Nobby !” 

And truly Nobby was a sight to look on. His sharp black eyes were 
blazing coals, his mouth quivered, his breast heaved, his prominent nose 
distended. 

**T warned you before not to make me mad about the boy,” he cried, 
hoarsely, for he was rather more than half drunk. 

“Bless the darling, then I won’t,” replied Barker, with a sarcastic 
tipsy leer on his bloated face. ‘‘ He was a brave ’un, that kid was— 
game to the backbone, eh, Nobby?” 

Crash! Over went the rickety table and the three glasses, and Nobby 
had hold of Barker’s throat with one hand, and was hammering on his 
face with the other. The victory is not always to the strong, less often 
to the tall; and Nobby had got Barker into a very uncomfortable 
position, from which, with all his writhings and twistings, he could not 
extricate himself. 


‘Long John! Long John!” he cried, from somewhere under Nobby’s 
armpits, and in a tone of suffocation, “ Nobby’s mad—pull him off 
me !” 

Long John contented himself with glancing round with a grim smile. 
In his efforts to disentangle himself from his antagonist, Barker some- 
how came in contact with the heavy settle, which he brought down with 
a force that shook the house and made the windows rattle. 
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“Hallo! Come, stow this!” cried Long John, interfering at last. 

“ What’s the row ?” demanded the beetle-browed landlord, rushing 
into the room. ‘ What’s up now ?” 

‘“‘ Barker’s a fool,” replied Long John. “I knowed it ’ud come to 
this! Here, part ’em !” 

They were parted with some difficulty, just as Barker, who was under- 
most, had opened a large bread-and-cheese knife in self-defence. And 
Long John sat between them—and the quarrel involved more gin, till 
they got maudlin and shook hands—and it all ended as such quarrels 
generally do—or else in murder. 

Well, now about Thursday night,” said Long John, after peace had 
been for some time restored. “Are we all in it ?” : 

An affirmative reply from the other two. 

“ Well, then——” And then they fell to whispering their arrange- 
ments. Not even the landlord was taken into their confidence this 
time. 

It is long ago since the burglary was committed at Bakewell; but 
there were two hundred pounds reward offered for the apprehension of 
the thieves, or their accomplices or accessaries before or after the fact ; so 
we will have none of their secrets, for we don’t know but what the reward 
still holds good in law. . At all events, ‘‘ the offenders” have never, to this 
day, been discovered, and we will discharge a duty of conscience—mind, 
we did not come to the knowledge till long afterwards—by now declaring 
it as our conviction that it was Long John, Barker, and Nobby, who 
were in it. 

And now, gentle reader, you will be glad to rid yourself of our com- 
pany for a while ; for, in the exercise of our duty, we have done you a 
wrong, and inveigled you, not only into bad company, but into a dan- 
gerous secret; so we hand you over again to Frank Cuttleby and his 
narrative. 

Your ear for a few moments longer! Since we are to be Chorus to 
this story, and feel that we have a very bad part assigned to us, and not 
one likely to inspire you with respect for us withal, seeing that we shall 
only appear in scenes and places wherein good Frank Cuttleby was never 
actor or spectator, let us try to conciliate you with the promise that we 
shall never, as far as we see likely, have to bring you to the “ Dog and 
Duck” again; so, as we part from it, and for the present you and we 
-~ ey at its door, let us shake its floor-sand from our feet, and 
There! we have written “ ANATHEMA” upon its walls! 
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A pertop of the last century bears in history the name of the period 
of the Adventurers. It comprises the epoch when Elizabeth of Parma, 
Princess Orsini, Alberoni, Ripperda, and people of a similar stamp, kept 
the world in suspense, and made far more important changes in the map 
of Europe than in our age can be effected with far greater resources. 
The whole of the last century continued to work with adventurous means. 
Through annoyance at the paltry intrigues which were drawn round his 
policy like spider-webs, until he cut them with his sword, Frederick the 
Great christened his enemies Petticoats, and numbered them Cotillon I. 
II. and III. When Cotillon I. (Maria Theresa) had succeeded in winning 
over Cotillon II. (Elizabeth of Russia) and Cotillon IIL. (Madame de 
em cet the great king of Prussia was driven to the very brink of 

e abyss. 

Sones was sent to Paris, in order to gain over the French court for 
an Austrian alliance. The clever diplomatist ostensibly ignored politics 
entirely, formed the acquaintance of beaux esprits and artists, and con- 
stantly kept himself before the public in one way or the other. He was 
imperceptibly conveyed by the little waves of gossip to the throne, and 
then he began his game, which consisted in nothing less than doing 
homage to the Pompadour in the way she liked best, and amusing the 
wearied king better than any one else could do it. One fine day, how- 
ever, it happened that he was as little heeded as if he were living in a 
Trappist monastery or among the Otaheitans. A delicious mystery, a 
Russian woman of marvellous beauty, occupied the court and the king 
more especially. She seemed to have come to the world’s capital, in order 
to live there more solitary than on a steppe of Southern Russia. She oc- 
cupied a ruined castle in the neighbourhood of Paris, which had been 
magnificently fitted up for her, but to which no one was admitted. At 
times a wild team of Russian horses flew through the Champs Elysées, or 
a tall lady appeared at a masked ball, so disguised that little was visible 
of her beyond her eyes, which discharged from behind her velvet mask 

lances like death’s arrows. When Richelieu had reported, in a hunt in 
the forest of Sénart, the little he knew about the Russian, the king was 
inflamed with curiosity to learn more. From this time the favourite, only 
accompanied by one servant, rode daily round the mysterious castle, but 
could discover nothing. A charcoal-burner in the adjoining forest had 
once been led into the castle, foreign-looking men conveyed him through 
the forest with bandaged eyes, and it seemed to him as if he went down- 
wards and passed through hollow, damp passages. His bandage was re- 
moved in a turret-shaped vault. He was asked whether he would remain 
in the lady’s service, but he shuddered at the gloomy, damp spot, and re- 
turned to daylight by the same route. The charcoal-burner, however, 
was unable to tell Richelieu where the entrance to the castle was; he 
merely pointed to the ground, and seemed to wish the duke to understand 
that a secret subterranean passage led into the building. Richelieu at 
length formed a resolution to watch the castle from one sunset to the 
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next. In the forest he gave his horse to his servant, and sent him away. 
The duke waited for nightfall at the charcoal-burner’s fire. 

The full moon favoured the adventure. At about midnight it emerged 
from the clouds, and threw a pale shimmer over the grey walls and towers 
of the building. The duke took a burning log from the charcoal-burner’s 
fire, and lighted himself by its means through the forest. Then he threw 
it away, and ascended the gentle elevation to the building. Everything 
was silent in the castle. A few stones stood out from the wall, and 
Richelieu attempted to clamber up them, but did not get very high. 
Whenever the attempt failed, however, he repeated it, until a merry laugh 
rang out above his head. He looked up in surprise, and saw a dark form 
bending down towards him; the duke laid hand on his sword. “ Leave 
your weapon in its sheath, and go to bed yourself,” a rich, wonderful 
woman’s voice cried to him; “ here there are no victories to be gained, 
either in the battle-field, in a duel, or in a boudoir; so go to bed. Go to 
bed, Richelieu.” 

Days passed away, and the delicious enigma was not solved. The 
mysterious chateau of the Russian lady extended in gloomy monotény 
over the larger portion of a slight elevation, at the base of which lay a 
dry sandy plain. In the direction of Paris it was bounded by a thick 
wood close at hand, but on all the others, and at a greater distance, by 
farms and villages. The road which formerly led to the majestic edifice 
now ran into a deep swampy rut. No sound of a carriage, no 
mark of a hoof or a foot, now showed it to be a human track. The bushes, 
which advanced beyond the forest, as it were like videttes, shook with 
amazement in the spring breeze when two horsemen emerged in the 
morning light and tried to reach the old road. Was there war in the 
land, a garrison in the castle, or had a hostile camp been formed behind 
the forest ? According to their garb, the horsemen were bearers of a fla 
of truce. Their clothes had a military cut, and they were armed wit 
swords and pistols. One of them carried a large white flag, supported on 
the saddle-bow, while on the shoulder of the other hung the cavalry bugle 
of those days. From time to time he raised the massive instrument to 
his lips and blew a tremendous blast, while the other waved his flag 
ee as if to protect themselves from a hostile attack or 
shots. 

They halted at the foot of the hill on which the castle stood. The 
trumpeter blew thrice, the other waved the flag thrice. Not a sound 
was heard in reply, no form became visible, the castle and neighbour- 
hood remained solitary, deserted, silent as before. The horseman with | 
the flag shook his tne. The trumpet rang out again thrice. Then the 
flag-bearer drew a large folded paper from his breast, spread out a 
species of gigantic proclamation on his horse’s neck, and read aloud a 
declaration of war in the most tender verses. In the name of the Duke 
de Richelieu and seventeen other cavaliers, whom he solemnly rehearsed, 
he declared war afloat and ashore against the goddess of Love, who had 
descended from Olympus, and held her court in this mysterious castle, 
until she hoisted the white flag, or made the duke and his allies her pri- 
soners. After this the horsemen galloped round the castle, and blew 
their horn, and read the declaration from the four cardinal points of the 
compass. Everything remained silent, however. The flag-bearer, greatly 
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annoyed, turned his horse and galloped back to Paris, followed by the 
trumpeter. 

After sunset a troop of horsemen were encamped on the skirt of the 
forest, looking towards Paris. They were young gentlemen belonging 
to the court and garde of Louis XV., all splendidly dressed, armed with 
swords and pistols, and wearing bright red scarfs as a badge of recogni- 
tion. Some were engaged in dragging withered branches, brushwood, 
and even whole saplings to a huge fire; while others were unloading a 
mule, on whose back all the dainties of a French vivandiére tent were 
packed. A cask was speedily rolled up and tapped, and the filled glasses 
were clinked together ey singing and toasts. Others still arrived 
singly, and were greeted with cries of joy. They dismounted and 
attached their horses to some branch, A young lieutenant, the Marquis 
de Chauvelin, amused the company by counting them over whenever a 
new comer arrived. At length he arrived at the resulf that they were 
all present, except their leader, the Duke de Richelieu. It had grown 
almost dark, and only a few stars stood in the heavens, when two horse- 
men slowly approached the bivouac fire from the direction of Paris. No 
sooner did Chauvelin notice them, than he alarmed the whole troop. 
“Two horsemen!” he cried; “ that is contrary to the agreement. The 
number is full ; it is not the duke, for he will come alone.” He quickly 
leapt into his saddle and galloped to meet them. When twenty paces 
distant he pulled up his horse, cocked a pistol, and challenged them. A 
loud laugh from Richelieu answered his manceuvre. Chauvelin bowed 
politely. “Are you assembled?” the duke asked. The officer bowed. 
“ We are only waiting for you to begin the campaign. But who is your 
friend ?” he asked, potmting to the duke’s companion, ‘The man with 
the iron mask,” Richelieu laughingly replied. 

As they rode together towards the forest, Chauvelin noticed that 
Richelieu’s companion wore a black velvet mask. With this exception, 
there was nothing remarkable about his appearance. He seemed a 
powerful man, and was dressed in an elegant black suit and horseman’s 
boots. On his black hat was a bright red bow, and he wore the scarf 
distinguishing the whole troop. When they approached the fire, he 
kept behind and a little apart, while Richelieu dashed up, accompanied 
by Chauvelin. The cavaliers surrounded the duke with shouts, lifted him 
off his horse, carried him in their arms with a wild laughing tumult. 
round the fire, and seated him on the wine cask. 

“First a glass of wine,” Richelieu cried, “ and then the war-subordi-- 
nation commences.” He emptied the glass which one of the gentlemen 
handed him, had it filled again, and carried it to the man in the mask. 
The latter, however, declined it, and the duke, consequently, emptied it 
himself. The cavaliers, in the mean while, were gazing with some 
curiosity at the mysterious horseman, but Richelieu allowed them no time 
to do so. ‘To horse!” he commanded. In an instant the troop were 
mounted, and drew up in two lines. ‘Count Tourville,” the duke said, 
‘you will form an advanced post with two gentlemen. You will ride 
round the castle and signal to us whatever may happen. Prince Conti, 
you will post yourself with another gentleman on the skirt of the forest, 
and cover our rear; and now, gentlemen, forwards !” 
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Tourville galloped ahead with his companions and carried out the 
duke’s commands. Richelieu, who had again been joined by the myste- 
rious horseman, placed himself at the head of the main body, and led it 
against the castle, while Conti followed mp and stopped in observation 
on the forest edge. Richelieu was just riding round the swamp into 
which the road ran, when Tourville came back at a gallop. 

“They are stirring on the walls,” he shouted. “Men are running up 
and down; it will be earnest.” 

The duke waved his hat joyfully. 

“ All the better! the adventure is perfect. To your post, Tourville,” 
he commanded. 

The count returned, and the duke shouted, “‘Dismount!” The 
cavaliers leapt from their steeds and fastened them to the willows which 
spread out their withered branches over the swamp. “ Forwards !” 

They crept up the mound to the castle, Richelieu and the man with 
the mask in front, the rest in open order. Suddenly the sound of a 
galloping horse was heard, and Tourville dashed up. ‘ Duke,” he 
cried, “this is getting beyond a joke; they are mounting guns on the 
walls.” 

“ Back !” Richelieu commanded. The cavaliers hurried to the hollow, 
where they were hidden from the castle, and collected again near the 
willows. ‘They have artillery,” Tourville repeated. 

“ Nonsense! they will not fire upon harmless revellers,” Chauvelin 
objected. 

“They take us for robbers,” Tourville was of opinion. 

“ Supposing they fire?” others shouted ; and the cry of “A flag of 
truce !” was repeated on all sides. 

“ Advance, trumpeter!” the duke said. “I will read the declaration 
of war once again.” 

Accompanied by the trumpeter, he hurried up the hill; on the walls 
he now distinctly saw the outlines of human forms planting guns, and 
pointing them down the hill. At the foot of the walls the trumpet was 
blown thrice, and the declaration of war read, but Richelieu received no 
answer, and the spectral, menacing movement on the walls continued, 
The duke returned to his band. What is to be done?” he asked. “I 
expect she is not in the castle, and her besotted serfs will blow us away 
with their guns like summer flies.” 

“To horse !” some shouted; “let us return to Paris.” Others caught 
hold of their reins. In the midst of the tumult Richelieu’s voice could 
be heard: 

“ We will not fly! Shall the nobles of France be intimidated by a 
couple of cannon? We are here, so let us advance.” 

“Victory or death!” shouted Chauvelin. And the cavaliers burst into 
a peal of laughter. The enthusiastic lieutenant turned away at this insult, 
and sharpened his sword-blade on the sole of his boot. After the duke 
had attempted in vain to make the man in the mask retire, he asked 
whether the pistols were loaded. “As you ordered,” said Chauvelin, 
“one with bullet, the other blank.” 

“* Very good, now advance !” 

The cavaliers crept up the hill, covered by bushes and hollows in the 
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ground, as far as possible. Presently they stopped, and Chauvelin alone 
crawled along the ground. He reached the wall, and climbed up un- 
noticed, by putting his feet and hands into holes where stones had fallen 
out. When near the embrasure, he produced a rope-ladder, fastened it 
to a projecting stone, and let it fall down. At the same instant, Richelieu 
leapt up and waved his sword. The cavaliers did the same, and rushed 
toward the castle with the shout of “Notre Dame!” This was the 
moment when they expected to be received with a salvo, but the castle 
guns were silent. The cavaliers reached the wall; some climbed up the 
rope-ladder, while others tried to ascend by the help of the holes. The 
head of Richelieu, Chauvelin, and the man in the mask were already 
raised above the parapet, when there was a flash from the castle keep; 
Bengal lights blazed along the walls, and lit up the country for a long 
distance. Masked men filled the bastion; the guns were rolled up to 
the embrasure, and just as Richelieu stood on the wall and set a foot on 
the nearest gun, a full salvo was discharged at the assailants. A wild 
ery from the wounded and the dead, as it seemed, rang through the air. 
Then came noisy shouts of laughter, and then again a yell from 
dripping-wet, plashing, half-drowned men—not bullets, but dense 
streams of icy water from upwards of a dozen immense fire-engines re- 
ceived the cavaliers, and produced a really annihilating effect upon them. 
Here flew away a hat, there a sword; one fell off a ladder, and carried 
two others with him. In vain did Richelieu and Chauvelin attack the 
enginemen with the flat of their swords—in vain did the man in the 
mask leap on a captured gun and try to defend it against the garrison. 
Others advanced with hand-squirts, and completed the victory by their 
musketry fire. 

The cavaliers fled, laughing, cursing, and yelling. Those who had 
scaled the wall were compelled to follow, if they did not wish to be cap- 
tured. They rushed, followed by the salvoes of the engines, down the 
hill to the hollow, where they arrived dripping and shivering. “There 
is nothing to be done,” shouted the duke, “but to blow the retreat.” 
The trumpet rang out, every one tried to gain his saddle, while peals of 
laughter rang from the walls. Tourville and Conti joined the dripping 
army, and, followed for a long distance by the laughter of the victors, 
they galloped back to Paris. 

On the morning after the unsuccessful attack on the mysterious castle, 
the Duke de Richelieu appeared in the king’s ante-chamber, and was not 
admitted. This had never happened to him before. He asked almost 
violently for the reason, and the chamberlain on duty declared, with a 
shrug of the shoulders, that his majesty was very poorly. Richelieu was 
obliged to content himself with this. But on the following day, too, the 
king’s door was closed against him. He appeared to yield to his fate, 
and the report was soon spread that the duke was ill. A court gentle- 
man called twice a day to inquire into his health, and at last the king 
expressed a wish to see him. On the next day the duke had quite re- 
covered, and when he appeared at Versailles the pages hastened to open 
the doors of the royal apartments to him. 

Nn what is the matter with you?” Louis XV. cried to him, as he 
entered. 
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“ Well, what is the matter with you, sire?” Richelieu asked, as he 
gazed at the king in amazement. 

Louis was seated in an arm-chair in a costly dressing-gown of Oriental 
fabric, with thick silk handkerchiefs bound round his neck and head. It 
produced the impression of an old woman rather than of a king of 
France, the ally of the great Frederick. 

“ There—there,” the king said, in a sort of hoarse chant—* it strikes 
there.” And he pointed to his head, neck, and chest. 

What, sire?” 

“The cold; do you not hear it?” He tried several times to cough 
violently while looking at the duke, and shaking his head sadly. “ Yes, 
yes”—here he wrapped himself up still more tightly in his dressing- 
gown, and continued, in a complaining voice—“ that is what I got by 
following you. You are the seducer, and I am the victim.” And here 
the king coughed again violently. 

“ Sire,” the duke answered, “ we are all the victims of the fire-engines, 
In the halls of Versailles, on guard, on the parade-ground, everybody is 
coughing. Everybody is hoarse, and the young gentlemen call the illness 
the Russian cough.” 

“ Not bad,” said Louis XV. “ But what good is it tome? Iam 
utterly destroyed for several weeks; I must keep my room, and I am 
ennuyé. I did not wish to see you. Kaunitz is ill, the marquise is ill; 
and do you know why, Richelieu? She wishes to punish me for my 
adventure. My condition betrayed me. Now she believes more than 
did happen, or was intended to happen. She behaves as if she had de- 
tected me in an infidelity.” 

“ You were not very far from it either.” 

The king had a tremendous fit of coughing, and wrung his hands with 
a glance at Heaven. ‘ Mon Dieu! I unfaithful!” he cried, as loudly as 
if he knew the marquise was listening at the door. “ But the scandalous 
eold. I tremble with fury when I think that millions are going about 
who have no cold, and that all the trouble was in vain. Oh! the world 
is growing worse daily ; the men are suffering from colds in the head, and 
the women from virtue.” 

The adventure, however, was fated to cost France more than a royal 
cold. The Russian lady was an agent of her empress, and, recommended 
in this strange way, she carried through, with Kaunitz’s assistance, the 
alliance of the three “ petticoats” against Frederick the Great. 
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Tue castle of Chambord, it is well known, was purchased by a com- 
mittee after the murder of the Duc de Berry, and presented to the duke’s 
— son on his. christening day, May 1, 1821, in the name of 

rance: through gratitude the royal pretender now bears in exile the 
name of a Count de Chambord. This is all that the family of the 
Bourbons, the royal house of France, possesses on French soil after a 
reign of nearly one thousand years! The descendant of Louis XIV., 
called like him Dieudonné, as if God himself had sent him to bless the 
nation, he, who in all his letters signs himself Henri de France, is in 
reality nothing but a Count de Chambord. A solitary castle, almost 
like a ruin, the more affecting, because, being still kept up, it recals the 
days of its former splendour, inhabited by none save the spectres of the 
past and the silence of the grave, and, lastly, to heighten the fearful 
impression, lost in a miserable-looking desert. This is all that the 
Bourbons still hold of la Belle France. 

The chateau is situated in the Sologne : such is the name of the district 
of Romorantin on the left bank of the Loire to the south of Blois, an 
uncultivated desert with about a thousand ponds. The soil consists of 
sand and gravel with a thin layer of humus; beneath this not very pro- 
ductive layer is clay, so that the ground forms in summer a dry heath, 
in winter aswamp. As the ground is so are its fruits: agriculture is 
behindhand, and for this reason the emperor has purchased a large estate 
in eastern Sologne, where he has established a model farm, in the ho 
of exciting emulation. The domestic animals are like the plants: the 
horses are poor ooking, but good tempered and staunch. The sheep 
alone are good: though small, they produce fine wool and excellent 
meat. Unfortunately, wolves and foxes have largely increased in numbers. 
The population is equally crippled, for it is continually suffering from 
fever. And yet it was not always so. Traces of Roman settlements 
are found; and Dezobry’s “ Lexicon Géographique” states: “ Formerly 
a flourishing and blooming country, ruined by the revocation of the 
edict of Nantes.” The Bourbons committed grievous sins. Perhaps 
the count, during his stay at Homburg, may have been struck by hearing 
the French tongue of the seventeenth century, and seeing before him 
descendants of the expelled Huguenots. These refugees probably came 
from the same Sologne, where his only property in France is situated. 
History performs terrible justice: Henri breathes the same air of exile 
as the victims of the despotism of his ancestor. History, I have said, is 
just. In Barbé’s “ France Illustrée,” I read : “The revocation of the 
edict of Nantes ruined the cloth trade of Romorantin: the Revolution 
saved it. It is true that the town has not regained its old importance, 
owing to the competition of the north, but a perceptible progress has 
been visible during the last fifty years.’’ France could only be saved by 
the overthrow of the Bourbons. And a trip to Chambord taught me 
this truth. What a lesson! 

In Orleans I was frequently reminded of the pretender. There is a 
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considerable Legitimist party here, branching out into the bourgeoisie 
through religious societies. In one of the shops I saw a medal, struck 
at the birth of the Duke de Bordeaux, as he was called during the re- 
storation. Accident also led me to the house in which the Marquis 
Larochejacquelin, so well known in the war of the Vendée, died. It is the 
house next the post-office in the Rue Colombier: in a corner of the yard 
is an acacia planted by the marquise herself. I-had visited the Vendée, 
and the struggles of 1793 and 1832 rose before my mind, when I heard 
pe foliage of this tree whispering: ghostly voices seemed to speak out 
of them. 

It is best to take the train, not to Blois, but only to the little town of 
Mer, five leagues from it; here you are nearer Chambord, and the castle 
presents itself better to the traveller, while in coming from Blois he sees 
it for hours; here it suddenly surprises him in all its splendour. Mer is 
a little town, but its name has a fearful sound for the ear of the Bourbons, 
for it was the home of Jurien, that madly-excited wrestler against Bos- 
suet and Louis the despot, the author of the “ Soupirs de la France 
Esclave.” France had fallen into the deepest wallow of serfdom under the 
Bourbon Louis, who fancied himself more than a Sultan—fancied himself 
a God. For he sacrificed hecatombs of noble men to his religion, because 
it was his personal religion. But Jurien the prophet truly foretold the 
downfal of this idolatry, for which Bossuet’s little soul was not ashamed 
to enter the lists. Five months after the revocation of the edict of Nantes 
appeared his book, “ L’ Accomplissement des Prophéties,’”’ which dealt the 
first blow at the Antichrist, in April, 1689. And lo! on April 11, 1689, 
William of Orange was crowned at Westminster, and thus the centre of 
the resistance against the despotism of Bourbonism was established. 
Among the Protestants who fled before Louis, was Denys Papin, who 
discovered the secret of steam power. A statue is now erected to him at 
Blois, his native town. People are enriching themselves with his glory ; 
even the adherents of the ancient régime, who are numerous in Blois, and 
have an organ there in La France Centrale, are now proud of him; but 
they have not given up their hatred of the Huguenots, which rendered 
France poor, and drove Papin into banishment. At Mer a small Pro- 
testant community has been re-established, which has its chapel in the 
adjoining village of Auray, and, strangely enough, it was legally esta- 
blished under Louis XVIII., by a gentleman of Brittany, who emigrated 
to England in 1793, as a Legitimist and Catholic, but there became a 
Protestant. Jurien’s house is in the town, and belongs to a Protestant 
family, whose grey-haired head described to me, with the utmost excite- 
ment, the horrors of the Huguenot persecution. Thus two Huguenot 
shadows—two victims of Louis XI1V.—guard on the Loire the passage 
to Chambord, and warn the descendant of the guilt of his house. 

Mer is about a league from the Loire: a suspension-bridge runs across 
to the Sologne, Secalaunica in medieval Latin, whence local savans, 
blinded by local patriotism, remove hither the great battle of the Huns 
in 451, by reading the campis Seca, instead of Cata, launicis. On the 
left bank of the Loire is the village of Muides; farther down, another, 
Saint-Dié ; as they are on a height, they look quite stately. ‘The interior 
of the village, however, differs very greatly from the elegance that pre- 
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vails on the right bank of the Loire, and the poor village inn proves the 
poverty of the district. At the end of an hour’s stroll you reach the park 
wall, which is eight leagues in circumference ; on the left of the entrance 
a road branches off, and we must look carefully at the finger-post, for it 
reveals to us the secret of the wondrous building we are approaching. 
On the arm we read: “Chemin de Thoury.” The beautiful Countess 
de Thoury had enchained the heart of Francis I. when he was still Count 
d’Angouléme, and Chambord owes its origin to the charm of love and 
the passion for the chase, which the wooded country satisfied. 

It is true that there was on the same spot an old hunting-lodge, 
inhabited by the old Count of Blois, of the Sent of Champagne, the 
only heredi family under the Capets; it was called in the twelfth 
century Chambord-Montfrault, from a still older castle of these counts, 
whose name is still preserved within the park in the Pavillon-Montfrault. 
The founder of this family, the savage Thibault le Tricheux, still wanders 
around this pavilion. When a peasant has unwittingly trodden on the 
weed of straying (l’herbe qui égare), and comes here at midnight, he 
often meets a black hunter with black dogs; it is Thibault, in his day 
the terror of the region. In the fourteenth century, Chambord was held 
as a chateau fort by paid seneschals; in 1359 it served as a prison for 
English soldiers. After the death of the last Count of Blois, in 1397, 
Chambord fell to Duke Louis d’Orléans, brother of Charles VI., who 
bought it of Gui II. de Chatillon. The castle gradually decayed ; in 
1498, when Louis d’Orléans, grandson of the purchaser, mounted the 
throne of France, it was united with the crown lands. The Orleans 
family were distinguished by excellent taste; the founder of the house 
married an Italian, Valentine of Milan, and the contact with the land of 
beauty probably exerted its influence. But the natural taste in the 
family was unmistakable; Charles, the father of Louis XIL, was a 
thoughtful poet, and the fact that after his return from captivity he 
allowed the citizens of Blois to fell wood in his forest to rebuild their 
houses (‘“ J’aime mieux loger des hommes que des bétes,” he said), is a 

roof of his liking for pretty houses, as well as his liberality. The feel- 
ing for art spread through the province. In the reign of Francis I., also 
a scion of the Orleans family, this artistic life attained its highest lustre, 
of which the towns along the Loire still display rich proofs. 

The old castle of Chambord was rebuilt by Francis I., and the works 
began in 1526, after his return from captivity in Madrid. In a social 
point of view, the chateau is merely a sterile creation. of absolutistic 
whim; useful for nothing, lost for ever, it is, in spite of its perfect pre- 
servation, a ruin occupied by the ghosts of recollections. What can be 
made out of such labyrinths? Does even Versailles, as a museum, repay 
the cost of its building? Not at all. These enormous edifices only lived 
when they served as a residence for the extravagant court of the old 
monarchy. Around the palace of Francis I. pranced constantly six 
thousand horses, rarely fewer, and at times eighteen thousand. And as 
he was of opinion that a royal court without ladies was like a year with- 
out spring, and a spring without roses, he summoned to his brilliant 
banquets the pretty ladies who, during the middle ages, had escaped 
royal glances in their feudal castles. ‘At first it had a good effect,” 
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says Mézeray, the historian; “the amiable sex introduced its pleasing 

manners at court ; but morals soon became corrupted, and female caprice 

gave away dignities and offices.” Well, we all know that the court of 
the kings of France became a harem, and at last a Du Barri reigned over 
king and state. ‘ 

) But if we regard Chambord from an artistic point of view, it is one of 
the finest architectural ornaments of France, and a pearl of the native 
national art. Charles V., who saw it incomplete, without the side wings, 
considered it ‘an abridgment of what human art industry can effect.” 
The Venetian envoy, Jerome Lippomano, who had seen the city of the 
Doges, wrote, in 1577: “I have seen many fine buildings in my time, 
but never a more beautiful or rich one. In the centre of the park rises 
the chiteau, with its gilt parapets, its lead-covered wings, its pavilions, 
terraces, and galleries, like the palace of Morgana or Alcine, as our 
poets describe it. We left it, full of astonishment and admiration, and 
even of confusion.” I could go on quoting; for he cannot find words 
enough to describe his wonderment at everything he saw. 

And this magic palace is a work of native art, created by a French- 
man in the heart of the renaissance. Duruy, the historian, expresses 
himself as follows about this epoch: “ France does not owe everything 
to Francis I., as Benvenuto Cellini asserted. A special French art was 
formed, which retained everything from the past, that is so admirably 
adapted for our climate—the lofty gables, the ornaments for the roof, the 
turrets tastefully suspended at the corners,” &c. &c. This description is 
capitally suited for Chambord. But, in spite of its thoroughly national 
character, the chateau was for a long time assumed to be the work of an 
Italian. It has been ascribed to Primaticcio, who, however, only came 
to France in 1531, or five years after the beginning of the building; 
others considered Vignola the architect, but he reached France even later 
(1540); others, too, voted for Maitre Roux, who arrived only a year 
before Primaticcio. The boasting Italians would not have omitted in- 
cluding this splendid edifice in the list of their buildings. “The very 
obscurity that enshrouds the name of the architect is a proof that he was 
a modest provincial artist, whose merits were silently passed over by the 
jealous foreign masters at court. That there was no lack of competent 
native artists, is proved by the fact that the Italian masters had a number 
of Frenchmen as assistants.” (De la Saussaye, in his account of Cham- 
bord.) It is now established that Pierre Nepveu, called Trinqueau, of 
Blois, drew the plan of Chambord, and executed it himself to a great 
extent. 

After this introduction let us enter the park. From the Pavillon de 
Muides it is an hour and a half’s walk to the chateau. The land at the 
entrance is cultivated. The barns and farm-house had a cleanly look; a 
little boy was minding geese, but there was nobody else in the field. 
After a short stroll the forest is reached. Everything was quiet ; only a 

pheasant stalked in the grass, or the twittering of birds disturbed the 

wayfarer. The roads in the park have historic names: Rue de Frangois L., 

Rue du Maréchal de Saxe. We turn round a corner, and the wondrous 

edifice surprises us in the very heart of the wilderness, like a palace in 

the Arabian Nights. Opposite to it, on a grass plot, is a pillar sur- 
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mounted by a cross; we rest here and survey the chateau. The Cosson, 
which traverses the entire park from east to west, separates us from it. 
The building forms a quadrangle, a hundred and fifty-six metres in 
length and a hundred and seventeen in breadth; the north side, which 
we have before us, forms an imposing fagade, divided into four nearly 
equal parts by four turrets. On closer inspection, however, the building 
is found to ie composed of two quandrangles. The centre one has at 
each corner a round tower with a pointed roof, and contains two stories 
beside the ground floor; in the centre of the quadrangle a splendid 
winding staircase, turning round a double screw, and thus forming two 
flights of steps, leads to the terrace of the roof. These steps, of bold 
design and rich detail, are the greatest curiosity in the chiteau. Two 
persons go up at the same time, constantly see each other, and yet do 
not meet. But: the steps do not leave off at the terrace; they rise for 
another hundred feet in a pyramidal form. This pyramid consists of 
eight arcades, with pillars eight metres high ; upon this colonnade rises 
another order, ornamented with a balustrade and eight columns. The 
latter carry the continuation of the steps to a belvidere, crowned by a 
richly ornamented and elegant turret, upon which a huge stone lily rises 
in the air. 

This inner quadrangle forms the nucleus of the chateau, and the 
original plan was probably restricted to it. But the work grew beneath 
the artist’s hand. He surrounded the first quadrangle by a second, but 
in such a way that the north side of both forms one line: on the east 
and west side the buildings of the outer quadrangle break off in the 
middle, and the remainder is enclosed by a low terrace. The north side 
was built in the reign of Francis I.: the ornaments still bear the F and 
the Salamander, which he took into his coat of arms. In the angle of 
the tower and the fagade an outbuilding slightly disturbs the effect. It 
was the favourite residence of Francis I. On fine summer nights he 
talked here on the terrace with the ladies and gentlemen who formed 
la petite bande de Ja cour. Here, in his study, he is said, at an early 
age, to have scratched on a pane with a diamond the well-known 
verses : 

Souvent femme varie 

Mal habil qui s’y fie! 
According to another story, Louis XIV., when he was in love with Ma- 
demoiselle La Valliére, broke the pane. But, as Brantéme tells us, the 
two verses are limited to the three words, ‘‘ Toute femme varie,” which 
Francis wrote near a window. The north side was completed under 
Henri II. : among the ornaments may still be seen the H and the 
crescent which he selected as his device, with the motto, “ Donec totum 
impleat orbem.” Perhaps it was an allusion to the name of his beloved, 
the beauteous Diane, but the royal initial is not here openly interwoven 
with that of Diana. The tower contains the chapel, which is in a splendid 
state of preservation. Mass is read here every Sunday. This part of 
the chateau is the least ornamented. 

The plan of the whole reminds one of former centuries, of the castles 
of the feudal lords : a wall with towers surrounded a stronger buildin 
called the donjon or keep—the latter name has also been applied to the 
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inner quadrangle of Chambord. But that which was formerly a plan of 
defence, was here merely a traditional form: the towers became an orna- 
ment instead of a refuge. This plan, however, was of purely French 
origin, and Italian artists would never have chosen it. The fagade has 
no decorations and arabesques, as would have been introduced by the 
Italians ; it consists of two galleries in the form of arcades. What 
produces the irresistible effect on the visitor is the simplicity of the lines, 
the noble symmetry of the arrangement in spite of the enormous size of 
the whole; the latter is not observed, as you wander about the multitude 
of galleries and rooms, for the proportions are so harmonious. ‘The spot 
where the artist has displayed the fulness of his genius is the roof. At 
the most difficult spot, says De la Saussaye, the fancy of the architect 
has revealed its most valuable treasures: The chimneys, over which 
modern architects rack their brains, since degenerate art has converted 
them into repulsive pipes, have here become monuments, grouped with 
unparalleled taste. The building thus gains a character of grandeur 
and originality of which there was no pre-existing model. Perhaps the 
terrain forced the architect into this. The castle lies in a hollow; in 
order to produce an artistic effect at a distance, the upper part must be 
more richly treated. Chateaubriand, against whose fanciful description 
I warn the reader, made the natural and yet striking remark that the 
chateau seems to rise as you approach, while other high-placed buildings, 
on the contrary, appear to sink in. 

The exterior removes us to the age of Francis I. The stones shine as 
white as they did then, the slabs of slate nailed on them (the war pre- 
vented the importation of black marble from Italy) stand out from them 
with all their old freshness. But when we enter we find vacuity. The 
chateau contains thirteen great flights of stairs and four hundred and 
forty rooms, each provided with a tasteful chimney-piece, and formerly 
richly adorned with carpets, furniture, and pictures (among them the 
portraits of the learned Greeks who fled to Italy after the sack of Con- 
stantinople). The Revolution destroyed everything: we find here the 
silence of the grave. 

But how rich is the castle in events! Let me cursorily recal the most 
piquant of them. Eighteen hundred workmen had been engaged on 
the castle for twelve years, when Charles V. declared it a masterpiece in 
1539. The architect, Trinqueau, died in the previous year. The recol- 
lection of his youthful love for the Countess de Thoury guided Francis I. 
in the choice of the spot: in his old age he lamented in the same chateau 
the illusions of his youth. His sister Marguerite accompanied him here. 
Henri II. continued the building on his father’s plan, but was unable to 
complete it. He, like Francis I., was fond of this residence. Here he 
confirmed, on January 16, 1552, as “friend of the German nation,” the 
secret treaty which he had formed in the year previous with Maurice of 
Saxony, and other German princes, against Charles V., and which secured 
him—point d'argent, point de Suisse—Metz, Toul, and Verdun. 

Catherine de Médicis frequently visited Chambord during the regency. 
At night she went with astrologers up to the Lily Tower to consult the 
stars. Love of the chase brought her son, Charles IX., hither ; once he 
hunted a stag to death alone and without a pack. Under this king the 
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chateau was entrusted to hereditary governors ; under him, too, the works 
ceased in 1571, owing to war troubles and financial embarrassments, 
after costing over two million francs, at the present value. The chateau 
was then much in the same state as we now find it, but the period of its 
royal lustre had passed. Henri III., with his superstition, did not feel 
comfortable among these forests, and rarely visited Chambord. Nor was 
it a time for festivals, and his dearest sport was hunting Huguenots. At 
length the Protestant Bourbons sold their conscience, and peace re- 
turned. But the French court, which under the second Valois preferred 
residing in the valley of the Loire, moved to the neighbourhood of Paris 
for political reasons. Henri IV. preferred St. Germain and Fontaine- 
bleau to the chateau in the Sologne. His son, however, Louis XIIL, 
frequently went to Chambord: a droll anecdote displays his prudery. 
Mademoiselle de Hontefort, for whom his heart beat with modest affee- 
tion, had concealed a letter in her bosom, which Louis wished to read. 
In love affairs, however, he was the opposite of his father, and much too 
timid to touch the beautiful bosom with his hand. But curiosity pricked 
him too greatly, so, what did he do? He fetched the tongs, and care- 
fully drew the letter forth. 

In 1626, Louis XIII. gave the county of Blois, to which Chambord 
belonged, to his brother, Gaston d’Orléans, as appanage. The latter, who 
played so wretched a part in history, often inhabited the chateau, espe- 
cially in the last eight years of his life, during which period he was 
exiled to his county. His daughter, the famous Mademoiselle de Mont- 
pensier, known like him for her strange character, describes in her Me- 
moirs her first visit to Chambord when a child. Her father was at the 
top of the grand double steps, and came down to meet her as she went 
up, and the result was a very amusing scene, as they could not meet. 
Thirty years later the unfortunate passion was developed here, which so 
embittered the last years of Mademoiselle. 

With Gaston’s death, in 1660,-Chambord reverted to the crown. But 
immediately after its alienation, Louis XIII. had begun to build another 


palace at Versailles. Here the brilliancy of the French court was dis- . 


played under Louis XIV., who had so many points of resemblance with 
Francis I. Still Louis visited Chambord several times: the first, early 
in July, 1660, when he was returning from his marriage in the Pyrenees. 
Six years later he made the village of Chambord into a parish, and built 
the present church: it was dedicated to St. Louis, and bore the title of 
the royal church. As regards the title of parish, it was only a name. 
Up to this time not one of the inhabitants is a landowner, and the entire 
parochial liberty was concentrated in the king. 

Through the incomparable splendour which everywhere surrounded 
the residence of the French Nebuchadnezzar, the chateau probably 
dreamed at times of the brilliant days of Francis I. Pelisson, on the 
occasion of the festivals in October, 1668, draws this parallel in a letter 
to Mademoiselle de Scudéry. In the following year Chambord played a 
part in the history of French literature, for Moliére’s troop performed 
there for the first time the comedy of “ Monsieur de Pourceaugnac.” 
The history of another piece, the “‘ Bourgeois Gentilhomme,” also played 
here for the first time on October 14, 1670, is rather instructive. The 
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Chevalier d’Arvieux tells us: The king, who went to Chambord to hunt, 
wished to amuse his court with a ballet, and have the Turkish costume 
employed in it, because at that time everybody was talking about the 
Turks who had been seen in Paris. He therefore gave orders to Messrs. 
Moliére and Lully to write a piece into which Turks could be thrust. 
Moliére obeyed, and wrote his “ Bourgeois Gentilhomme,”’ a farce with 
masks. At the first performance the king remained cold, for he was 
afraid that his taste was overcome by the excellent comedy. The court, 
who regarded this coldness as blame, plucked all the feathers out of poor 
Moliére. But when the king, a few days later, after the second per- 
formance, publicly praised the author, the same courtiers overwhelmed 
Moliére with compliments. 

When the sun of Louis XIV. was beginning to set, he paid another 
visit to Chambord. The journey—it was in 1684—left a bad impression 
behind it. Madame de Maintenon was rising in the king’s favour, and 
rode in his carriage, while Madame de Montespan followed behind with 
her children. The jealousy and ill humour of the two rivals rendered 
everybody uncomfortable. But still worse is the feeling with which the 
friend of art remembers Louis’s stay at Chambord. The creator of Ver- 
sailles disfigured this masterpiece of the age of Francis I. He and his 
era, however, usually did this with the monuments of earlier epochs. The 
inner quadrangle, or what is called the donjon, has on the ground floor 
four salles des gardes, forming a Greek cross, and thus dividing the whole 
into four buildings, with separate rooms on the floors. The roof of these 
salles was in the second floor, or the height of the whole building ; in the 
centre of the cross thus formed the double flight of steps rose freely from 
the ground floor to the roof, whence it ascended skywards as an artistic 
pyramid, adorned with sculptures and columns, We cannot imagine the 
effect this work of art produced on the visitor, whose eyes followed it to 
the roof of the second floor, which in all four rooms was adorned with 
the monogram of Francis and salamanders. But the Sultan of Versailles 
did not understand it: dazzled by false greatness, his eye was blind to 
real grandeur. He made twelve smaller rooms out of the four imposing 
guard-rooms, by laying down a wooden floor in the first story, “ for the 
sake of gaining space.’’ The grand flight of steps was naturally taken 
into the flooring, so that it now forms three pieces, according to the 
floors. The great king acted in this like an utter bourgeois. In one of 
these rooms—the uppermost one on the north side—the “ Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme” was performed. No better piece could have been selected 
to glorify this architectural atrocity; the title sounds as a satire on the 
royal bourgeois. When a man is despotic ruler over a kingdom like 
France, ought he to try and gain space from such a work of art? An- 
other and slighter disfigurement was the roofing over of the low terraces 
which terminates the building on the east and west: this can be easil 
altered, and is being done. But all these disfigurements, from 1661 to 
1717, cost the state 1,225,710 livres. 

A great honour was reserved for Chambord in the last years of Louis 
XIV. When Prince Eugene marched on Paris in 1712, the court con- 
sulted whether it should not quit Versailles and retire behind the Loire, 
that bulwark of national independence against the foreign conqueror. 
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Chambord was selected as the safest spot, and as being in the centre of 
the kingdom. Villar’s victory at Denain rendered the retreat unneces- 
sary. But the thought of this choice may be flattering to the present 
proprietor. No King of France has since occupied Chambord. 

Thus it stood deserted in the solitude of its woods, when it became, in 
1725, the asylum of the expelled King Stanislaus Leszezynski, who had 
shortly before married his daughter to Louis XV. He enjoyed here, with 
his wife, peaceful, quiet happiness. In the parish archives frequent 
instances of his condescension may be found; he was often godfather to 
the village children, visited the peasants in their huts with | ese care, 
settled their disputes—in a word, he had here a foretaste of the cheerful 
evening of life which awaited him in Lorraine after so many storms. 
The queen was greatly attached to the little chapel near Francis’s apart- 
ments in the annexe, and it has hence retained the name of L’Oratoire 
de la reine de Pologne. For sanitary reasons, Stanislaus had the moats 
filled up which surrounded the chiteau. Through this, however, the 
splendid fagade lost much of its free lightness. Still, if it was not the 
most splendid, it was certainly the purest and most worthy epoch in the 
history of this chateau. But, unfortunately, the charm of a throne is so 
seductive, that even Stanislaus, at the end of eight years, became tired of 
the idyll, and hastened back to Poland, after the dou of Augustus, in 
1733. His adventurous career is well known; he escaped with difficulty 
the dangers that surrounded him, and ended his days in philosophic 
peace and useful activity. Count de Chambord, will you not let this life 
serve you as a lesson ? 

After Stanislaus’ departure there was again quiet at Chambord, but 
then all the more noise and pleasure with the son of Stanislaus’ political 
foe, Maurice de Saxe. There could hardly be a more piquant change. 
The victor of Fontenoy occupied the castle, which Louis XV. gave for his 
use, at the end of 1748. It is well known that he had refused to join 
the Catholic faith ; a Protestant was master of Chambord. If Francis I. 
and Louis XIV. had known that! It is true that Maurice in private 
life was a thorough pagan, and carried to an excess his veneration of 
Bacchus and Venus. He did not do so long, for he was ill when he ar- 
rived at Chambord. His favourite amusement was the opera; hence he 
had the large west room on the second floor of the keep fitted up as a 
theatre, in which the celebrated Favart and his troupe gave performances, 
to which people flocked from all the surrounding towns. The Pompadour, 
too, came across once from her chateau of Menars, on the right bank of 
the Loire. Favart was the creator of the comic opera, the true national 
= of France; it had a temple worthy of it in Chateau Chambord, 

at work of real French art. The marshal’s principal passion was the 
art of war, and his life was, before all, military. Every day he ded 
on the large square behind the chiteau, where the remains of a barrack 
are still visible, the two regiments of Uhlans, which the king had given 
him as garrison. An almost regal court surrounded the marshal ; for 
was he not a royal child? He had the whim of posting a sentry before 
his door, after the royal custom. He helped his vanity in a cunning 
way; he had “ mcm pe painted on a door in front of the salon, 
and under this pretext had the post guarded by a sentry. The wild life 
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he led brought him to the grave in two years ; he died on November 30, 
1750. After his death, his nephew and heir, Count Friesen, inhabited 
the chateau for a while, and then it reverted to the crown. 

And then all was quiet up to the Revolution. The people, who had 
destroyed the Bastille, soon laid hands on all the memorials of monarchy. 
At the request of the National Assemly, the municipality of Blois ap- 

inted on May 3, 1790, a commission to draw up a memorial of the use 
that could be made of Chambord, “in so far as the Assembly did not 
order the destruction of the chateau.”” In the following year a society 
of English Quakers offered to purchase the domain for manufacturing 

es, and this and similar proposals were carefully discussed at Blois; 
ut war and other cares turned people’s thoughts to other questions. In 
the mean while, the district of Blois ordered the sale of all the furniture. 
All the hawkers of the province flocked in. All the marvels of art, col- 
lected during three centuries, were dispersed in a couple of days; as an 
account tells us, the panelling of the walls was pulled down, the inlaid 
floors torn up, and the very mantel-pieces and windows removed. The 
richly-carved doors and picture-frames were thrown into the fire of the 
auction-room, so that the mantel-pieces were cracked by the heat. The 
only piece of furniture that remains of all this luxury is the stone slab on 
which the Maréchal de Saxe was embalmed —a gravestone of the 
monarchy, 

A few months later, an official of the department arrived to destroy all 
the lilies and other insignia of monarchy; but the architect of the 
chateau proved to him that this job would cost more than one hundred 
thousand francs. Of course, the money could be better employed. But 
the fate of the chateau was still uncertain, and “horror dwelt in the 
desolate window niches.” If it was lamentable that a really national 
work of art should be so barbarously destroyed, the Legitimists have no 
right to condemn the nation and the Revolution on that account. The 
nation only wished to destroy a seat of princely licentiousness—and all the 
palaces of the Valois and the Bourbons were nothing else—without any 
value for the commonwealth: they only existed for pomp. And if an 
artistic feeling did not check this destruction, the blame lies with the old 
monarchy, which did not teach the nation better. Just as the Church, 
to which monarchy had sacrificed thousands of Protestants, set the chief 
value on external things and ceremonies, so the nation, groaning under 
taxes and burdens, saw nothing of monarchy but the external glitter. It 
is not surprising that they should take their revenge on the external 
ensigns of these two powers, and destroy churches and palaces whose 
artistic value they did not feel, or else overlooked in their anger. 

In 1797, the National Assembly wished to make a present to General 
Bonaparte, who had concluded the peace of Campo-Formio, and proposed 
Chambord ; but the jealous Directory contrived to put aside the pro- 
position, and paid the dangerous hero in glory. The general contrived 
to reward himself: instead of a chateau, all France became his, and 
Bonaparte was called Napoleon, 

The new emperor selected Chambord as head-quarters of the fifteenth 
cohort of the Legion of Honour, under General Augereau. At a later 
date he wished to remove there the school of the orphan daughters of 
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the Legionaries, but gave up the idea on account of the great expense 
which it would have entailed. For the same reason he did not select it 
as the residence of the Spanish princes : furniture and restoration would 
have cost nine millions of frances. On February 28, 1809, Chambord 
was reunited with the crown lands, but in the same year Napoleon gave 
it to Marshal Berthier, Prince of Wagram, and an annuity of five huadred 
thousand frances out of the produce of the navigation of the Rhine, on 
condition that he employed all the revenue in restoring the chateau. 
But this condition was never fulfilled ; the marshal only passed two days 
at Chambord, and it was again deserted till 1814. 

In this year the imperial government retreated to Blois, and the court 
thought of flying across the Loire, precisely as in the reign of Louis 
XIV. A portion of the equipages was sent off to Chambord, and the 
coronation carriage stood in the palace-yard. Napoleon abdicated in 
another chateau of Francis I., at Fontainebleau. After the restoration, 
Berthier’s widow, a Bavarian princess, who naturally lost the annuity 
from the Rhine navigation, drew all she could out of the domain: she 
felled wood, cleared land, and, finally, let the chAteau and shooting for 
two years to an Englishman for the paltry sum of four thousand francs. 
Instead of Moliére’s witty comedies and Favart’s operas, the halls of 
Chambord re-echoed the songs of drunken revellers. The destruction 
by the hand of the Revolution would have been better than this degra- 

tion. 

I have called the history of this chiteau piquant: the most piquant 
thing of all is the conclusion of its history. Fallen, after so many ad- 
ventures, into the dirty hands of a drunkard, this pearl of French art 
was picked up by the hand of France, and given as a present from the 
nation to the last scion of the Bourbons, The estate had long been a 
- burden to the Princess of Wagram: she was not rich enough to keep 

up a royal palace, and though she had not fulfilled the condition of re- 
storing the old splendour of the chateau, she obtained permission from 
Louis XVIII., in 1819, to sell it. It would now have been hopelessly 
lost, the well-known bande noire, which undertook to settle the testa- 
mentary affairs of the Revolution, were already stretching out their greedy 
hands towards it, and even the witty Paul Louis Courier wrote in the 
heat of partisan war: “I wish from the bottom of my soul that the 
black band may succeed, for, in my opinion, it is worth quite as much as 
the white band, and serves State and Church better. I pray to Heaven 
that they may buy Chambord.” At this moment a royalist idea saved 
the chateau from destruction. 

Louvel believed that he had extirpated the race of Bourbons with the 
Duke de Berry, but “God gave” him unexpectedly an heir. Henri 
Dieudonné was, consequently, his name, and in an outburst of enthu- 
siasm Count Adrien de Calonne proposed to open subscription lists in 
every parish of France, and purchase the domain of Chambord as a 
present for the Duke de Bordeaux. A committee was formed, and on 
March 5, 1821, the estate was knocked down to the count, as repre- 
sentative of the committee, for 15,420,000 francs. Whether the govern- 
ment officials were forced to subscribe is an open question; the moral 
pressure was strong enough, persons rendered themselves popular by 
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subscribing, and the words of the Minister of the Interior, Count Siméon, 
on December 20, 1820, according to which the government wished to be 
entirely uncommitted, were dictated by ‘the feeling of public decency. 
The king still hesitated to accept: it was said that Charles X. unwillingly 
allowed the Duchess de Berry, when travelling in the Vendée in 1828, to 
remain at Chambord. She was received here on June 18 by upwards of 
seven thousand inhabitants of the department, and carved her name on a 
stone under the cupola of the great stairs. The inscription has been 
covered with mortar, in order to protect it from curious hands or political 
hatred. As we see, Courier was not so much to be blamed. Chambord 
was merely a station on the pilgrimage to the Vendée. On February 7, 
1830, the estate was solemnly handed over by the committee to the king, 
who received it in his grandson’s name. A few months later the family 
of the Bourbons went into exile, and the Duke de Bordeaux became Count 
de Chambord. The chateau, too, was menaced by the Revolution. After 
the February disturbances and the destruction of the archiepiscopal 
palace in Paris in 1831, the administration of the department were obliged 
to remove the colossal lily over the cupola of the grand winding stair- 
case (it has since been restored); indeed, the property was reclaimed, 
and the estate was seized by the July government on December 5, 1832, 
‘in the name of the state. The government supported itself on the title of 
‘‘ appanage,” which was employed in some of the deeds, and probably felt 
incensed by the rising in the Vendée in the same year. Still, public opinion 
never allowed the justice of this step, and though an enormous majority 
of the nation does not desire the return of the Bourbons, still a feeling of 
self-respect forbids them grudging the last banished scion of the old kings 
this domain, which was expressly presented to him, the more so as his 
claims had such little prospect of success. The trial for the property of 
the last of the Bourbons lasted nearly twenty years, and then the house 
of Orleans itself was obliged to go into exile. All the possessions of the 
latter have since been confiscated by the imperial government and sold, 
but the domain of the Count de Chambord has been unassailed, and no 
one disturbs his tranquil possession, though, of course, he never sees or 
visits it. He spends his idle existence, which is only stirred up by vain 
dreams, in a foreign land, while in the Chateau of Chambord the silence 
of solitude reigns, and the romance of its story ends with an elegy. 

All these reminiscences rose vividly before my mind as I crossed the 
Cosson, and approached the chateau. In the neighbouring village there 
is an excellent hotel, and it deserves notice, that the landlord does not 
abuse his monopoly, and overcharge the numerous strangers. Of course 
the picture of the count, who is honoured here as a sovereign, is to be 
found everywhere. “The domain,” I said, “almost looks like a small 
state.” ‘It is one,” was the reply. The inhabitants are usually v 
cautious and chary of speech with tourists, as can be easily wows: aw 
If even they may regard themselves as the subjects of Henri V., they are 
also the subjects of the reigning sovereign. The attachment to the 
count is explained by the active sympathy he displays towards all the 
inhabitants. 

The interior of the chateau is, as I said, quite empty ; there is no furni- 
ture in the rooms and halls. Only four apartments are partially hung with 
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pictures, and form a small museum ; they are in the western tower of the 
roof, on the north side. In the waiting-room of Louis XIV. hang antlers 
dating from the hunts of Francis I., Henri [V., and Louis XIV.; in the 
adjoining dining-room of the grand monarch stands a perfect small park 
of artillery, which was used in instructing the Duke de Bordeaux in his 
childhood, as well as busts of Louis XIII., Charles X., &c.; and the 
before-mentioned stone slab, on which the body of Maurice de Saxe 
reposed. In the third, or reception-room, hang portraits of the Bourbons, 
as well as that of Madame de Maintenon; near a statue of Louis the 
Saint stand two vases, sent by the Countess de Chambord. In the last 
room, the bedchamber of Louis XIV., hang the portraits of the Valois, 
and a painting of the battle of Fontenoy; another represents the count’s 
palace at Venice, swarming with Austrian uniforms. A bust of the 
Duke de Berry may also be noticed here. Among the curiosities is a 
handsomely worked set of fire-irons, which a blacksmith of Blois pre- 
sented to the count. Another man, who made a table-service out of deer- 
horn from the forest of Chambord, had his travelling expenses paid by a 
noble Legitimist, that he might present himself to the count at Frohsdorf. 
The Legitimists at times perform such farces, in order to keep up the pre- 
tender’s illusions about his popularity. As we see, the whole history of 
the chateau is represented in the museum. 

On the roof terrace, however, we forget it, and only revel in the art- 
enjoyment. The pyramid would have an imposing effect on level ground, 
much more so here, whére it has the whole chateau for a pedestal; and 
all around the cupolas, turrets, sculptured chimney-pots, decorated win- 
dows, not one like the other, a constant change in the arrangements and 
yet no disturbing confusion, but everywhere taste and harmony! On 
the south clock-tower there is a weathercock, representing an H and a 
crown. So far as the horizon extends we see nothing but forest, and the 
count might easily fancy himself here in his kingdom, “ thanks to these 
pleasant pine-trees, which hide his prison walls.” Up to the very foot 
of the chateau, however, everything is quite rural: on the great grass- 
plat running down to the stream, where the count formerly strolled 
among flower-beds, corn and potatoes are now grown. 

I went down into the park, the sun was setting behind Blois, it was a 
wondrously mild evening, which harmonised with my feelings. Every- 
thing was still around me, and the chateau seemed only to be a vast her- 
mitage in the solitude of the forest. ‘ Oh, Count de Chambord,” I said 
pensively to myself, “ may your end be like this sunset. May you never 
crave for a throne, round which the tempests of revolution howl; let this 
nation complete its destiny at its own risk. Your life is tranquil, and 
sympathy stands reverentially on the road along which you wander in 
exile, so let your end be tranquil too. Since your ancestor Louis XVI. 
died on the scaffold, since you went into exile, the world of the new era 
has grown reconciled with your race, and the revolution grants you the 
peaceful happiness of this life. Be contented with a crown of sorrow, do 
not listen to the false suggestions of so-called royalists, who play a daring 
game with you, and only wish to employ your person for their own profit.” 

I spent the night here. The next morning I visited the pretty village 
church, which has been rebuilt at the count’s expense. He spends the 
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entire income of the estate—eighty thousand francs—in preserving and 
restoring the chateau : owing to the smallness of the sum, the works pro- 
gress very slowly. The glass paintings in the windows represent St. 
Clotilde, and Queen Blanca, mother of St. Louis, as well as St. Henri and 
Charlemagne. It may be asked what the last does here. In the first 
place, the Catholic Church made him a saint, and, secondly, he is 
reckoned in France a French emperor, an ancestor of the Count de 
Chambord, according to the Legitimists. Lilies and H’s are everywhere 
painted on the walls and ceiling. In this solitude a monastic silence 
constantly rules. I sat down and thought over the varied scenes which 
I had witnessed during my wanderings in Brittany and the Vendée, and 
saw how history buried a dynasty. It was thus I bade farewell to 
Chambord. 


THE CARNIVAL OF ROSPORDEN. 
BRETON LEGEND. 


BY LOUISA STUART COSTELLO. 


[The amusements of the Carnival, generally leading to licence, have, in all 


ages, been prohibited by the Church, and the preachers of Brittany are always 
loud in their censures of them. Amongst other records of judgment overtaking 
the profane, this legend is frequently cited :] 


Frprvary seven and twice ten, 
Four hundred eighty-six the year, 

In Carnival at Rosporden 
Happened a thing of fear : 
Listen, Christians! ye shall hear! 


Three idle youths sat at the board, 
In fiery wine their sense to drown, 

Till wild and loud the revel roar’d : 
**Let us the skins of beasts put on, 
And course the country and the town.” 


They went: the youngest, left behind, 
Stray’d to the churchyard, there to find 
A skull, and thrust his head therein ;— 
A skull !—it was a deadly sin, 

And horrible to view! 


And in the holes, where once were eyes, 
He placed two lights, and broke away 
Along the streets with demon cries, 
Driving scared children in dismay : 
And even men, at such a sight, 
From the scene of wild affright 
In trembling haste withdrew. 
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The circuit each had made alone, 
ey howl’d and leapt, and, frantic 
Uttered words of disgrace : 
“Lord! where art thou? hear our call, 
Come and be merry with us all.” 


The Lord look’d on with awful frown, 

And struck one blow that shook the town— 
Shook every heart, and house and home, 
And each man thought the End was come! 


The youngest, ere his home he sought, 
The skull back to the churchyard brought, 
Wearied with the tedious rout : 

And, as he cast it down, cried out, 

** Death’s-head! let us comrades be : 
Come to-morrow, sup with me.” 


He threw him on his bed and slept, 
And of his sin no record kept, 

And when he rose at morning’s light, 
Had lost all mem’ry of the night : 
With careless step he seized his fork, 
And, singing gaily, went to work. 


As all were set, the table round, 
Just as the hour of night began, 
At the door was heard a sound— 
Some one knocks—at once they ran— 


Then a scream, and then a fall— 
Others rushed—’twas terror all! 
Some fell dead within the hall. 


Deatu entered: stalk’d with solemn pace: 
“Behold me! come to sup with thee! 
But, comrade, ’tis not far the place ; 
Thou shalt return and sup with me: 
All is ready in my tomb, 
Supper waits us, comrade, come !” 


Scarce he spoke—the youth, all dread, 
Yell’d one ery of wild dismay, 
Dash’d upon the floor his head, 
And a mangled corpse he lay. 
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SUNSHINE OUT OF SEASON. 
A CUE FROM SHAKSPEARE. 


By Francis JAcox. 


Despemona dead, Othello, who has done her to death, stands looking 
on. He thinks she stirs again. No. No more moving. Still as the 
grave.—Emilia’s footfall is heard outside. Shall he admit her? If she 
come in, she’ll sure speak to his wife. His wife ?—the word escaped him 
unawares ; and instantly all that its import can suggest arouses in him a 
storm of frenzied grief and despair : 

My wife! my wife! what wife ?—I have no wife : 

O insupportable! O heavy hour! 
And then comes the thought which for ever and ever will occur to the 
bereaved among the children of men, that surely Nature should sympa- 
thise with a sorrow like his, like theirs ; that the sun should hide his face 
for a season, and sunshine be veiled and be clouded, until at least the 
tyranny of this great anguish be overpast. 


Methinks it should be now a huge eclipse 
Of sun and moon.* 


How can the soul thus overwhelmed by some master woe, endure the 
light of gaudy babbling day, or even the softer sheen of moon and stars 
that govern the night? Should they not all be darkened for a while, is 
the self-absorbed mourner’s wistful query,—so that the sun may not burn 
me by day, neither the moon by night? 

What but the blackness of darkness befits such insupportable and heavy 
hour,—darkness that may be felt? Let such darkness be the burier of 
the dead. 

It has been remarked—but this by the way—that the daylight changes 
the aspect of misery to us, as of everything else: In the night it presses 
on our imagination—the forms it takes are false, fitful, exaggerated; in 
broad day it sickens our sense with the dreary persistence of definite 
measurable reality. ‘The man who looks with ghastly horror on all his 
property aflame in the dead of night, has not half the sense of destitu- 
tion he will have in the morning, when he walks over the ruins lying 
blackened in the pitiless sunshine.”+ 

Condolence catches at any semblance on Nature’s part of sympath 
with the grief of the day, and affects to soothe the bereaved with suc 
outward and visible sign. So the Prince of Verona, in another of Shak- 
speare’s tragedies, speaks words of comfort, such as they are, to childless 
Capulet and childless Montague, in bidding them discern the face of the 
sky, at daybreak after Romeo’s, and Juliet’s, death : 

A glooming peace this morning with it brings ; 
The will not show his head. 
* Othelloy Act V. Sc. 2. 


¢ George Eliot, Scenes of Clerical Life: Janet’s Repentance, ch. xvi. 
~ ~ Romeo and Juliet, Act V. Sc. 3. 
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And the same great poet makes the very Goddess of Beauty and Love 
adopt Othello’s style, when the bleeding corpse of him she loved lies on 
the green sward before her: 


Wonder of time, quoth she, this is my spite, 
That, you being dead, the day should yet be light.* 


Byron, in his bitternes of soul, bids man gaze on the smiling glories of 
mighty Nature, while yet his gladdened eye may see: 


A morrow comes when they are not for thee : 
And grieve what may above thy senseless bier, 
Nor earth nor sky will yield a single tear ; 

Nor cloud shall gather more, nor leaf shall fall, 
Nor gale breathe forth one sigh for thee, for all.+ 


When the Empress Irene put out the eyes of her son Constantine, a 
subsequent darkness over the whole land for seventeen days was attributed 
by superstition to that bloody deed; during which darkness many vessels 
in mid-day were driven from their course, as if, says Gibbon, the sun, a 
globe of fire so vast and so remote, could sympathise with the atoms of a 
revolving planet. 

Montaigne quotes but to deride “that idle fancy” of the Roman 
People, that for a whole year the sun carried in his face mourning for 
Czsar’s death ; and cites with approval the doctrine of Pliny, that there 
is no such affinity betwixt us and cenen that the brightness of the stars 
should be made mortal by our mortality. Non tanta celo societas nobis- 
cum est, ut nostro fato mortalis sit ille quoque siderum fulgor.§ 


Familiar to us all is a passage in Pope’s correspondence in which the 
writer, like Othello, has his “ methinks.” When he reflects what an in- 
considerable little atom — single man is, with respect to the whole 


creation, “methinks,” says he, “ ’tis a shame to be concerned at the re- 
moval of such a trivial animal as I am. The morning after my exit, the 
sun will rise as bright as ever, the flowers smell as sweet, the plants spring 
as green, the world will proceed in its old course, people will laugh as 
heartily, and marry as fast as they were used to do.” || 
Boswell defends “‘ Pope’s plaintive reflexion,” as natural and common. 

Mr. Ingoldsby Barham versifies and diversifies it, in an unwonted interval 
of gravity : 

And thus twill be,—nor long the day,— 

Ere we, like him, shall pass away! 

Yon sun, that now ovr bosom warms, 

Shall shine,—but shine on other forms ;— 

Yon grove, whose choir so sweetly cheers 

Us now, shall sound on other ears,— 

The joyous Lamb, as now, shall play, 

But other eyes its sports survey,— 

The stream we love shall roll as fair, 

The flowery sweets, the trim parterre 

Shall scent, as now, the ambient air,— 


* Venus and Adonis, last stanza but eleven. 
Lara, canto ii. t¢ Decline and Fall, ch. xlviii. 
Plin. Hist. Nat., II. 8; Montaigne, Essais, II. 13. 
Pope to Steele, July 15, 1712. 
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The Tree, whose bending branches bear 
The One loved name—shall yet be there ;— 
But where the hand that carved it >—Where ?* 


The Shepherd in the Noctes Ambrosiane, waxing sentimental, some 
might think well-nigh maudlin, towards the close of a symposium, breaks 
out into the articulate reverie, ‘‘ I sometimes wunner how the warld will 
gang on when I’m dead. It’s no vanity, or ony notion that I gar the 
wheels o’ the warld wark, that makes me think sae, but just an incapacity 
to separate my life frae the rest o’ creation. Suns settin and risin, and 
me no there to glower! Birds singin, the mavis in the wood, and the 
laverock in the lift, and me no there to list—list—listen! . . . Some ane, 
lovelier than the lave, singin ane o’ my ain sangs, and me in the unhearin 
grave !”+ The same Gentle Shepherd can ungently, if not ungenerously, 
snub Mr. Ambrose for a spice of sentiment of the like flavour—though 
it must be owned the snub is not inconsistent with the preliminary pro- 
test of the foregoing quotation. North is asleep, the Shepherd muses on 
sleep’s affinity to death; and Mr. Ambrose—fervent worshipper of the 
Old Man with the Crutch—is indignant and shocked. “How can you 
utter the word death in relation to him, Mr. Hogg? Were he dead, the 
whole world might shut up shop.’ “Na, na,” retorts the Shepherd. 
“Ye micht, but no the warld. There never leeved a man the warld 
missed, ony mair than a great, green, spreading simmer tree misses a leaf 
that fa’s doun on the moss aneath its shadow.”{ One of Swift’s many 
squibs on the alleged death of poor persecuted protesting Partridge the 
Almanack-maker, ruthlessly points out that 


The sun has rose and gone to bed, 
Just as if Partridge were not dead ; 
Nor hid himself behind the moon, 
To make a dreadful night at noon.§ 


Sir Walter Scott, in his manly way, when he wrote his first letter to his 
eldest son when the young Cornet had joined his regiment, tells him: 
“The girls were very dull after you left us ; indeed, the night you went 
away, Anne had hysterics, which lasted some time. Charles also was 
down inthe mouth, and papa and mamma a little grave and dejected. I 
would not have you think yourself of too great importance neither, for 
the greatest personages are not always long missed, and to make a bit of 
a parody— 

Down falls the rain, up gets the sun, 

Just as if Walter were not gone.” || 


The pathetic exhortations on country tombstones, “ Grieve not for me, 
my wife and children dear,” &c., are for the most part, says William 
Hazlitt, speedily followed to the letter: we do not leave so great a void in 
society as we are inclined to imagine: people walk along the streets the 
day after our deaths just as they did before, and the crowd is not 
diminished.{{ Well knows and keenly feels the poet as he looks his last 


* Ingoldsby Legends, A Legend of the Reign of Queen Anne. 
+ Noctes Ambrosianz, vol. i. No. xii. t Ibid., vol. ii. No. xvii. 
Swift, A Grub-street Elegy, 1708. 
Sir W. Scott to Cornet Walter Scott, at Cork, Aug. 1, 1819. 
_ Essay on the Fear of Death. 
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on the rivulet, that, when he is gone, the rivulet will flow on gaily as of 
old, and sunshine gladden it with golden radiance, and moonshine silver 
it with softest lustre,—and he dead and gone the while : 


A thousand suns will stream on thee, 
A thousand moons will quiver ; 
e But not by thee my steps shall be, 
For ever and for ever.* 


The same poet’s listener to the Two Voices weeps as he meditates on 
these things : 

I wept, “ Tho’ I should die, I know 

That all about the thorn will blow 

In tufts of rosy-tinted snow. 


Not less the bee would range her cells, 
The a prickle fire the dells, 
The foxglove cluster dappled bells.” + 


It is only by poetical licence that the opposite and more comfortable 
doctrine is set up—or was, when the las‘ minstrel sang his lay : 


Call it not vain :—they do not err 
Who say that, when the Poet dies, 
Mute Nature mourns her worshipper, 
And celebrates his obsequies. 
Who say, tall cliff and cavern lone 
For the departed bard make moan ; 
That mountains weep in crystal rill ; 
That flowers in tears of balm distil ; 
Thro’ his loved grove that breezes sigh, 
And oaks, in deeper groan, reply ; 
And rivers teach their rushing wave 
To murmur dirges round his grave.t 


Agamemnon, king of men, removed by murder most foul and most 
unnatural, the Chorus in “ Owen Meredith’s” tragedy take the popular 
side of the argument, as becomes their time and place and creed : 


O awful sight! Look where the bloody sun, 
As tho’ with Agamemnon he were slain, 
Runs reeking, lurid, down the palace floors !§ 


And again,—changing the metre, not the mood : 
Karth shall wear 
Mourning for him. See, the sun 
Blushes red for what is done! 

And the wild stars, one by one, 
Peep out of the lurid air, 

And shrink back with awe and fear, 
Shuddering for what is done.|| 


Not so reads Electra the sympathy of the skies, when the murder is ac- 
complished. ‘ Murder’d! Ay, 


And the sun blackens not ; the world is green; 
The fires of the dead west are not put out, 


* Tennyson, A Farewell. ¢ The Two Voices. 
t Scott, Lay of the Last Minstrel, canto v. 
4 Clytemnestra, p. 115. || Ibid., p. 117. 
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Is not the cricket singing in the grass ? 

And the shy lizard shooting thro’ the leaves ? 
I hear the ox low in the labour’d field, 

Those swallows build, and are as garrulous 
High up i’ the towers,”* 


as if her father were not lying cold in death. ° 

A bitter loss to Francis Jeffrey was that of his sister, Mrs. Napier, in 
1804. ‘Poor dear love,” he writes, to a surviving sister, “ I kissed her 
cold lips, and pressed her cold wan lifeless hand, and would willingly at 
that moment have put off my own life too and followed her. When I 
came here the sun was rising, and the birds were singing gaily, as I 
sobbed along the empty streets. I thought my heart would have burst 
at that moment.” 

In the first of those stories of clerical life which opened out to “ George 
Eliot” so brilliant a literary career, there is a touching picture of the 
needy curate, Amos Barton, returning home from the burial of his wife, 
and noting the broad snow-reflected daylight in all the rooms, which had 
been darkened when he started. She was gone, and the Vicarage, no 
longer shutting out the sunshine, “again seemed part of the common 
working-day world; and Amos, for the first time, felt that he was 
alone. . . Spring would come, and she would not be there; summer, and 
she would not be there.”t Out of season, now, would seem to him 
spring-tide and summer-tide ; with him it would be winter all the year 
round. 

The sunbeams through the casement peep 

And glint along thy chamber floor ; 

What seek they here? thy morning sleep 
They break no more. 


To many and many a mourner seems the first daybreak after a great 
loss to mean heartbreak too. It was a bright and joyous morning that 
dawned on Henry Granby, after watching the dissolution of his best 
friend. A clear light, we read, just tinged the edges of the hills, while 
a thin cool haze, like a silver gauze, was lightly thrown across the valleys. 
The birds had begun their early carol, and “the cock’s shrill clarion” 
echoed in the distance. All told of renovated life—all spoke the voice of 
joy and promise. “ It was a sight to cheer all hearts—all, save that of 
the desolate mourner, who looked out upon this fair scene from the 
silent chamber of death. To him it gave far other feelings. It added 
an impulse to his grief. 

«Tt seemed as if Nature had unkindly withheld her sympathy. All 
without was bright and gay, and breathed of life and cheerfulness—all 
within was solemn as the grave. He turned his eyes from the death- 
béd of his benefactor, to the brilliant spectacle of reviving nature, and the 
cruel contrast deepened the gloom of his situation.” 


Here it is youth mourning for age. In Miss Ferrier’s ‘* Destiny” there 


* Clytemnestra, p. 102. ¢ Life of Lord Jeffrey, vol. i. p. 162. 

¢ It is a significant touch in the same story, that Amos Barton receives a letter 
of bad news on a bright morning. “It was a very bright morning, and evil 
a sometimes like to fly in the finest weather.”—Scenes of Clerical Life, 

. ix. 

§ Poems, by Edward aap 266. 
4 Granby, by T. H. Lister, ch. xl. 
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is a parallel passage in the sensations of a bereaved father bewailing his 
son. The blue waves curled gaily to the summer breeze, the sun poured 
forth his meridian splendour, and all creatures seemed exulting in the 
joyfulness of existence. ‘Could all these things be, if he, who in his 
father’s eyes had given life to all, was dead ?—he, the heir of all this 
goodly scene, laid in his cold grave?”* 

The lake is still the same, the changeful skies 

Change by a Law that we may not control ; 

Sage Nature is not bound to sympathise 

With every’passion of a human soul. 
And therefore, 


Look not for sorrow in the changeful skies, 
The mountain many-hued, or passive lake.t 


So muses Julian, in M. Bungener’s historico-religious fiction, in re- 
ference to himself. Himself away, and what of all he saw would have 
been changed? Would the sun arise less radiantly ? Would the birds 
sing less blithely? No. There would not be one leaf more or less upon 
the trees, not one blade of grass more or less in the turf, not one drop of 
dew more or less upon the flowers. “In all this our pride is less bruised 
than our heart, This feeling is a sort of reproach of nature: it seems to 
us ungrateful of her to regret us so little who have loved her so much. 
We could wish her, when we are gone, to perceive that we are no longer 
there to admire and love her: the grief of even a flower or a leaf, would 
make us happier than all the tokens of regret with which our tomb might 
be adorned. Those cypress-trees, those funereal shrubs, with which, pos- 


sibly, it may be surrounded—we know well enough that their seemirg 
grief is not for us.”t To adopt Shenstone’s very Shenstonian, and there- 
fore supremely sentimental strain : 


Of those loved flowers the lifeless corse may share, 
Some hireling hand a fading wreath bestow ; 
The rest will breathe as sweet, will glow as fair 
As when their master smiled to see them glow. 
The sequent morn shall wake the sylvan quire ; 
The kid again shall wanton ere ’tis noon ; 
Nature will smile, will wear her best attire,§ &c. &c. 


Desolate, heart-sore Kathie Brande goes up to her brother’s room one 
quiet April evening when the sun is setting, and stands awhile at the 
window watching the sky. It was brightly, gorgeously beautiful, but to 
her inexpressibly dreary. “There seemed to be no pity in heaven; its 
glow and glory mocked me. ‘It would shine so if he were dead,’ I 
——_ There was the blackness of mourning nowhere but in my 

eart.”” || 

So when Margaret Hale, now motherless, now fatherless too, revisited 
the home she was no orphan when she left, “it hurt her to see the Hel- 
stone road so flooded in the sunlight, and every turn and every familiar 


* Destiny, vol. ii. ch. i. 
Hartley Coleridge, Poems, vol. ii. p. 184. 


Julian; or, the Close of an Era, by L. F. Bungener, vol. ii. ch. ix. 
Shenstone, Elegies, No. xxv. 


Kathie Brande, by Holme Lee, ch. lxix. 
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tree so precisely the same in its summer glory as it had been in former 
ears. Nature felt no change, and was ever young.’”* 
Continually is the silence and permanence of Nature thus contrasted 
with the perpetual flux and noise of human life. Who, it has been asked, 
thinks of his death without thinking of it? who thinks of it without 
thinking of his death? The mother, whose thoughts dwell about her 
baby in the churchyard—the sister, of her sister who died last year, or of 
her brother who was lost at sea, say first and last: “There the sea rolls, 
ever as ever; and rages and smiles, and surges and sighs just the same ; 
and were you and I and the whole world to be drowned to-day, and all 
the braveships to go down with standing sails, to-morrow there would 
not be a drop the more in the ocean, nor on its surface a smile the less. 
Does not the rain rain upon my baby’s grave, and the sun shine upon it, 
as indifferent as if there were neither babies nor mothers in the world ?” 
Why, this strain is to be found in all the poetry that ever was written.t 
As in the last of certain Last Words, whispered by a failing voice : 
Nature takes no notice of those that are coming or going. 
To-morrow make ready my grave, Will. To-morrow the flowers will be blowing.f 


More sensible he than Werther, who, on the night of his death, rhapso- 
dically apostrophises Nature, with a monition to provide herself with 
funeral attire for the occasion: “Yes, Nature! put on mourning; your 
child, your friend, your lover, draws near his end!” This spoilt child 
would have his quasi Mother regardless of expense in putting on black 
for him. But Mother Nature is strictly economical in such matters, 
nor cares to fool even her spoilt children to quite the top of their bent. 

In that strange, sad story of Mr. de Quincey’s, not republished — 
his collected writings, “The Household Wreck,”—a story of agita 
suspense and emotion all compact,—the remark, at the opening of one 
paragraph, that “ Morning came on as usual,” even to the bewildered 
husband, dejected to the uttermost and perplexed in the extreme, induces 
the reflection that, if strange, it is still most true, that to the ve 
wretched it seems wonderful that times and seasons should keep their 
appointed courses in the midst of such mighty overthrows and such in- 
terruption in the courses of their own wonted happiness and their habitual 
expectations. Why should morning and night, why should all movements 
in the natural world be so regular, whilst in the moral world all is so 
irregular and anomalous? Yet the sun and moon rise and set as usual 
upon the mightiest revolutions of empire and of worldly fortune that this 
planet ever beholds; and it is sometimes even a comfort to know that this 
will be the case.§ 

In the writings of Sir E. B. Lytton may be found frequent illustrations 
of the theme now before us. As where Lady Vargrave with slow steps 
and downcast eyes paces the favourite walk that leads to the quiet burial- 

* North and South, by Mrs. Gaskell, vol. ii. p. 280. 

¢ An Essay without End. (1860.) 

t Owen Meredith, Last Words. (1860.) 

§ “A great criminal, sentenced to an agonising punishment, has derived a for- 
titude and a consolation from recollecting that the day would run its inevitable 
course .. . and that the evening star would rise as usual, and shine with its un- 
troubled lustre upon the dust and ashes of what had indeed suffered, and so re- 


cently, the most bitter pangs, but would then have ceased to suffer.” —The House- 
hold Wreck. (Blackwood, 1838.) 
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ground. “ The gate closed upon her; and now the lawn—the gardens 
—the haunts of Evelyn, were solitary as the desert itself; but the daisy 
opened to the sun, and the bee murmured along the blossoms, not the 
less blithely for the absence of all human life. In the bosom of Nature 
there beats no heart for man.”* ° 

Or as where Pisani, the musical enthusiast, falls dead to the ground, 
and breaks his instrument in the fall. “ Broken instrument—broken 
heart. . . The setting sun through the vine-clad lattice streamed on all. 
So smiles the eternal Nature on the wrecks of all that make life glorious. 
And not a sun that sets not somewhere on the silenced music—on the 
faded laurel.” Towards the close of the same story, the musician’s 
daughter is seen, tending her child, amid the gloom and alarms of France’s 
Reign of Terror: The sunlight comes through the open casement, “ glee- 
some alike in temple and prison, hall and hovel ; as golden and as blithe, 
whether it laugh over the first hour of life, or quiver in its gay delight on 
the terror and agony of the last.” 

Admirably truthful is “George Eliot’s’”’ incidental mention of Maggie 
Tulliver’s depression, at early dawn, after tending her paralysed father 
through the night watches. She had that strange dreamy weariness 
which comes from watching in a sick-room through the chill hours of early 
twilight and breaking day—in which “ the outside daylight life seems 
to have no importance, and to be a mere margin to the hours in the 
darkened chamber.”§ 

Very truthful, again, is the description, in the Chronicles of Carling- 
ford, of the feelings of Vincent and his widowed mother, in their “ transit 
through London in the bustling sunshine of the winter morning after the 
vigil” of a night of anguish, and in the frightful suspense and excitement 
of their minds; and how Vincent remembered, for years after, “ certain 
cheerful street-corners,” round which they turned from one station to 
another, with shudders of recollection, and an intense consciousness of all 
the life circulating about them.|| So, too, when they reach home, the 
suushiny street is a trouble to them; and “everything wore the most 
sickening, oppressive brightness within in fresh Saturday cleanliness.” 


* Alice; or, the Mysteries, book i. ch. xiii. 

In quoting the above passage, one liberty is taken with the mere mechanical 
framework of the text. The note of admiration is omitted, favourite though it be 
of the author’s—favourite of the spoilt child sort. Notes of admiration are re- 
dundant with him—or were. To omit such, is surely no sin of omission. Every 
such note of admiration seemis, like Katerfelto’s hair, to stand on end at its own 
wonders. ‘Too importunately it challenges admiration—every note its own 
trumpeter. 

¢ Zanoni, book i. ch. x. 

From this excerpt again, which comprises three sentences, are omitted three 
notes of admiration: one apiece. 

Ibid., book vii. ch. iv. 

Again the terminus ad note of admiration omitted. 

It is pleasant to mark, and only just to remark, the comparative scarcity of 
these too demonstrative notes in Sir Edward’s later, and especially his latest, 
works. Still, they do occasionally turn up, and that two at a time. For example, 
in the Caxtonian Essay on Motive Power: “ We can often, though not always, 
foresee whether a man may become a great writer; but a great man of action— 
no!!”—Caxtoniana, vol. ii. p. 63. 

The Mill on the Floss, book iii. ch. iii. 
Salem Chapel, ch. xviii. 
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The little maid, “in holiday attire,’ who has opened the door for them 
so briskly, cannot “ cunnpeidieish the groan with which the young man 
startled all the clear and sunshiny atmosphere.” And the next day, Sun- 
day,—when by the name of the day it should seem as though sunshine 
were never out of season,—is yet characterised, in the experience of these 
sufferers as “another horrible, sunshiny, cheerful day’’*—cruel in its 
radiant superiority to their woe. 

Mrs. Stowe, in her elaborate description of the ravages of cholera in 
the sunny South, tells of the day breaking gladsome and jubilant, as if 
sorrow, sighing, and death were a dream of the night ; and observes that, 
during the whole prevalence of this fearful curse, “it was strange to 
witaess the unaltered regularity, splendour, and beauty with which the 
movements of the natural world went on. Amid fears, and dying groans, 
and wailings, and sobs, and broken hearts, the sun rose and set in 
splendour, the dews twinkled, and twilight folded her purple veil heavy 
with stars; birds sang, waters danced and warbled, flowers bloomed, and 
everything in nature was abundant, and festive, and joyous.” + 

That must be a strange feeling, mused the moralist of Vanity Fair, 
when a day of our life comes and we say, “ 7'0-morrow, success or failure 
won’t matter much: and the sun will rise, and all the myriads of man- 
kind go to their work or their pleasure as usual, but I shall be out of the 
turmoil.” So there came one morning and sunrise, when all the world 
got up and set about its various works and pleasures, with the exception 
—for this is the text of Mr. Thackeray’s homily—of old Joseph Sedley, 
who was not to fight with fortune, or to hope and scheme any more: but 
to go and take up a quiet and utterly unknown residence in a churchyard 
at Brompton by the side of his old wife.t 

Observe, again, Esmond and the Dean walking away from Kensington 
in full discourse of the tragedy of Duke Hamilton’s death, while the 
street-criers are already out with their broadsides, shouting through the 
town the full, true, and horrible account of the fate of Lord Mohun and 
Duke Hamilton in a duel. ‘“ The sun was shining though ’twas Novem- 
ber: he [Esmond] had seen the market-carts rolling into London, the 
guard relieved at the Palace, the labourers trudging to their work in the 
— between Kensington and the City, the wandering merchants, and 

awkers filling the air with their cries. The world was going to its busi- 
ness again, although dukes lay dead and ladies mourned for them; and 
kings, very likely, lost their chances. So night and day pass away, and 
to-morrow comes, and our place knows us no more.’”’§ 

Or take what may in some sort be called a companion picture, by the 
most popular of Mr. Thackeray’s brethren of the pen.—'There is a duel 
at daybreak of Mr. Dickens’s describing, which ends in a death. And of 
the dead man’s couching-place on the turf we read, that the sun came 
proudly up in all his majesty, the noble river ran its winding course, the 
leaves quivered and rustled in the air, the birds poured their cheerful 
songs from every tree, the short-lived butterfly fluttered its little wings ; 
“all the light and life of day came on; and amidst it all, and pressing 


* Salem Chapel, ch. xxi. ¢ Dred, ch. xxxv. 
Vanity Fair, ch. lxi. 
History of Henry Esmond, book iii. eh. vi. 
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down the grass whose every blade bore twenty tiny lives, lay the dead 
man, with his stark and rigid face turned upwards to the sky.”* 

Very natural, in quite another vein, is the same author’s description of 
the feelings of a household on the day of a funeral. The chief thing that 
they know, below-stairs, in the kitchen, we read, is that “it seems like 
Sunday.” They can hardly persuade themselves but that there is some- 
thing unbecoming, if not wicked, in the conduct of the people out of 
doors, who pursue their ordinary occupations and wear their every-day 
attire. And how with the morrow morning after little Paul Dombey’s 
burial? The morning sun awakens the household as of old: the rosy 
children, opposite, run past with hoops: there is a splendid wedding in 
the church: the juggler’s wife is active with the money-box in another 
quarter of the town; and the mason sings and whistles as he chips out 
P-A-U-L in the marble slab before him.t Telle est la vie—et la mort. 

It is like a man being buried at sea, where 


—the constant sun lies sleeping, 
Over the verdant plain that makes his bed; 
And all the noisy waves go freshly leaping, 
Like gamesome boys over the churchyard dead; 
The light in vain keeps looking for his face, 
Now screaming sea-fowl settle in his place.t 


Mr. Charles Reade, in his last matter-of-fact romance, tries to make us 
realise the situation of a ship’s crew apparently in the jaws of death amid 
glorious sunshine, and the strange incongruity, therefore, between the 
senses and the mind in these poor fellows. ‘The day had ripened its 
beauty ; beneath a purple heaven shone, sparkled, and laughed a blue sea, 
in whose waves the tropical sun seemed to have fused his beams; and 
beneath that fair, sinless, peaceful sky, wafted by a balmy breeze over 
those smiling, transparent, golden waves, a bloodthirsty Pirate bore down 
on them with a crew of human tigers.”§ 

As an utterly diverse illustration to the same effect, take, from a sub- 
sequent stage in the story, the horror of daylight felt by the deserted 
heroine. ‘“ But as they drew near the gate of Albion Villa, twilight began 
to usher in the dawn. Julia shuddered at even that faint light, and fled 
like a guilty thing, and hid herself sobbing in her own prac cal 

So, again, with Lionel Haughton, in Sir E. B. Lytton’s Note of Inter- 
rogation novel, when made acquainted with certain humiliating passages 
in his family history. He slinks away into a thick copse, longing to be 
alone. “The rain descended, not heavily, but in penetrating drizzle ; he 
did not feel it, or rather he felt glad that there was no gaudy mocking 
sunlight.” So he sits down forlorn in the hollows of a copse-covered 
glen, and there buries his face in his clasped hands. 

So with George Eliot’s Tina, whose poor little heart was being bruised 
with a weight too heavy for it, while Nature held on “ her calm inexorable 
way, in unmoved and terrible beauty.” ** 


* Nicholas Nickleby, ch. 1. t+ Dombey and Son, ch. xviii. 
t Hood’s Poems, Hero and Leander, st. xlvii. 
Hard Cash, vol. i. p. 239. | Ibid., vol. ii. p. 231. 
What will He Do with It? book ii. ch. vi. 
** Scenes of Clerical Life: Mr. Gilfil’s Love-Story, ch. v. 
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When Consuelo, newly wedded newly widowed, awoke, after a few 
hours’ repose, and returned to the saloon, she was struck with dismay to 
find it empty : Albert had been laid upon a bier and carried to the chapel. 
But “the summer sun lighted up the sombre wainscoting of the room, 
while the merry call of the blackbirds sounded from the garden with in- 
solent gaiety.”* 


O Nature, how fair is thy face, 
And how light is thy heart, and how friendless thy grace ! 
Thou false mistress of man! thou dost sport with him lightly 
Tn his hours of ease and enjoyment; and brightly 
Dost thou smile to his smile; to his joys thou inclinest, 
But his sorrows, thou knowest them not, nor divinest. 
While he woos, thou art wanton ; thou lettest him love thee; 
But thou art not his friend, for his grief cannot move thee. 
And at last, when he sickens and dies, what dost thou ? 
All as gay are thy garments, as careless thy brow, 
And thou laughest and toyest with any new comer, 
Not a tear more for winter, a smile less for summer.t 


THE BOYHOOD OF NAPOLEON III. 


Waerz is the man whose heart can remain cold when he remembers 
the days of his youth, those rosy days full of warm sunshine and bright 
light, which were only obscured for a moment by dark clouds and rough 
winds? Who does not remember with sweet melancholy those hopes 
of ever-enduring happiness, those plans for blessing humanity, whose 
members are thought equally good, because we apply our own measure 
to them? How the poor heart contracts when it afterwards learns what 
m6 and sees the fair dreams of warm youthful hope melt away like 

In spite of all these deceptions, however, no one will repent of having 
dreamed once, at least, of a happiness which we pursue in vain through 
life. On the other hand, how happy are those who, in their youth, were 
enabled to regard life as a smiling Eden; and how unhappy those whose 
hard prosaic life nipped every pleasure and joy in the bud through the 

oisonous breath of grief and sorrow. Altogether, my own youth was a 
ppy one. ‘There was one good thing about the olden times, that they 
allowed youth to be youth, and did not expect the fruit to burst at once 
from the blossom. My stepfather, a worthy man, who loved me like his 
own son, allowed me during my leisure hours to enjoy myself as I pleased 
with my playmates. Among these was one who, as people are wont to 
say, now holds the destinies of the world in his hands—the Emperor 
Napoleon III., ex-Prince of St. Leu. 

After the overthrow of Napoleon I., the ex-Queen of Holland, Hortense 
Fanny Beauharnois, did not feel quite comfortable in la belle France, and 
wished to quit it as speedily as possible and retire to Switzerland, where 


* Consuelo, last chapter. Lucile, pt. i. cantov. 
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she would devote herself to the education of her two sons, Napoleon and 
Charles Louis Napoleon. On her request she received a passport from 
Louis XVIII., with which she left Paris at nine o’clock on the evening 
of July 17, 1815. 

Her journey was agreeable, though at times disagreeable, according as 
the population of the districts she passed through belonged to one or the 
other political party. While the resolute conduct of the Austrian escort 
alone protected her and hers from the insult of the royalist soldiers and 
inhabitants in Dijon, she had scarce left the fortress when peasants devoted 
to Napoleon threw bouquets into her carriage, and expressed their regret 
that the good people were going away, while the bad remained behind. 
She wished to stop at Geneva, but the authorities refused leave, and re- 

uested her to set out again the next morning. She was indebted for a 
bhp of a few days to the earnest representations of Count von Voyna, 
chamberlain of the Emperor of Austra, who had escorted her from 
Paris. 

At Aix, in Savoy, too, where she hired a large farm, she was not able 
to stay long. The Bourbon reaction in Southern France soon extended 
widely, and was expressed by the assassination of the Bonapartists, who 
were accused of conspiring against the new government. The Austrian 
general, Pochemann, who commanded the allied forces in Lyons and the 
neighbouring provinces, warned the queen, because her own life and that 
of her sons were menaced. Such news was of a nature to render the 
most pleasant residence disagreeable; but an event occurred which 
rendered a change still more desirable. Her husband, Louis Napoleon, 
demanded his elder son. The mother, who was devotedly attached to 
her children, yielded with a bleeding heart, because she was alarmed 
about her son’s life. The separation brought on an attack of jaundice for 
the younger brother, followed by a great weakness, from which he but 
slowly recovered. 

The queen, too, suffered severely from this separation, and began to 
grow seriously ill. The place was hateful to her. She, consequently, 
formed a hasty resolution, and left the town, which constantly reminded 
her of her great loss, on November 28, 1815. By passing through and 
remaining a short time in the Genevese territory, she again caused the 
government a panic terror, and caused them to make the most ludicrous 
martial preparations. At Murten, in the canton of Freiburg, she also 
caused the authorities no slight alarm, which even entailed a short 
arrest. Thence she passed, without further adventure, through Switzer- 
land, and reached its frontier, at Constance, on December 5, 1815. At 
first she took up her abode at the Black Eagle, in the market-place— 
the same cozy hostelry whose glass-covered yard will be in pleasant 
recollection of many of our readers. Hortense at once appealed to her 
relative, Stephanie Adrienne Beauharnois, Grand-Duchess of Baden, 
asking her to persuade her consort to allow her to remain in Baden, 
which, however, was one of the countries closed against the members of 
the Bonaparte family. The reply was a refusal. 

Hortense, however, was weary of this fugitive wandering, and resolved 
to take no notice of the refusal, but settle the matter by a fait accompli, 
like the great ones of this world, and thus put an end to further dis- 
cussions on the subject. She therefore ordered her steward to look 
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about for a house containing the requisite rooms, while pleasantly 
situated. Fortunately, there is close to the city, near the present railway 
bridge and the Rhine, a large enclosed farm, which afforded space for 
walks in the grounds, and, at the same time, a certain seclusion from the 
world, which suited the queen’s temperament. The estate was then 
called after its owner, Zumstein, and is now Vincent. 

The queen hired this refuge, entered into occupation on January 4, 
1816, and established herself as well as she could. She lived in the 
three-storied main building, whose rooms all looked westward. On the 
eastern side, a wooden gallery ran all along the house. The middle 
floor was occupied by Hortense and her son, while the third was allotted 
to the ladies in waiting and principal attendants. The other servants 
lived in a large factory building to the north, while the ground floor was 
the general kitchen. Such was the spot where a fallen potentate, or 
rather two, if we count the prince, settled upon German ground. 

For Constance, the residence of an ex-queen, was a real court, which 
filled its inhabitants with a certain amount of pride. From a material 
— of view the little court would offer the impoverished city many 

itherto unknown advantages : but the affability of the queen, united to 
her liberality towards the poor, gained her all hearts, and universal esteem 
and reverence. Many pleasant stories were told about the queen’s good 
heart, as well as her son’s, who was universally called the prince. Hence, 
. when she drove out with him everybody bowed, and the salutes were 
accepted as cordially as they were offered. Was it surprising that I, an 
excitable lad of twelve years of age, should be affected by the general 
enthusiasm for the illustrious exiles, and try to form the acquaintance 
of the prince? I was one of his nearest neighbours, and could from my 
house see him running about the park. Moreover, we were nearly of 
the same age, and hence my wish was not quite so foolish. 

But there were many obstacles before the plan could be carried out. So 
much I saw at once, that I could not point blank force myself on the 
prince. Some occasion was needed to form his acquaintance. Unfor- 
tunately, there was on the post of the wooden gates the following awe- 
inspiring notice: ‘ Those persons who have no business on this estate, are 
requested to keep away from the entrance.” 

For a long time I thought over the way of finding some method of . 
forming the prince’s acquaintance on a matter of business. I saw so 
many persons, and among them very poor ones, go up to the house; but, 
of course, the latter regarded begging as a business, and hence were jus- 
tified by the terms of the notice in entering. In vain did I strain all my 
sharpness to find the “ open sesame,” which would give me entrance to 
the paradise of my wishes. But I addled my poor brains to no effect : 
nothing came of it. At length I hit on the idea of partnership, which 
at the present day effects such miracles in social life. What one does not 
know another may, I thought, and soon acted accordingly. I had a friend 
about my own age, whom the grass has long since grown over. He lived in 
Petershausen, even nearer the prince than J did, and felt the same craving 
to know him. We set to work together, and employed our united ima- 
ginations in attaining our object. But, though it rarely failed us in 
boyish tricks, it now left us in the lurch. We could not discover any 
way that bore the slightest resemblance with business, and hence we 
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resolved to leave the lawful road, and creep into the promised land like 

achers. 
~ was on a Sunday afternoon in March, 1816, that we set out to 
execute our design. The blue sky looked down pleasantly on the earth 
after a long winter, the sun spread a comforting warmth, and drew snow- 
drops and fragrant violets out of the thawed ground, which at many spots 
was already beginning to grow green. We advanced from the north side, 
where the estate was not enclosed. Like cautious hunters, we did not 
pretend to have any special destination, but ran after the messengers of 
spring, the gaudily-painted butterflies, which the warm beams of the 
March sun had enticed from their winter quarters. 

We gradually steered, as if undesignedly, towards the spot where the 
queen was also sunning herself with her attendants. This was the lawn 
between the side building and what was called the drying-house. Some 
were seated on a bench, others walking up and down, laughing and 
talking, while the prince was merely running over the lawn and path with 
the children of the little court. 

We cautiously approached the merry circle, always careful, like expe- 
rienced commanders, to keep a retreat open, and trusting to the speed of 
our feet. Shy as we were, we tried to attract the attention of the other 
children, and to join gradually in their games. Our design succeeded, 
and, contrary to all expectation, remarkably well, for children have no 
selfish designs, and only find delight in universal pleasure. Ere a quarter 
of an hour had elapsed, we were all playing together as if we were old 
friends. We were as happy as boys can be who have attained one of 
those childish wishes for which their heart has long yearned. But when 
a man feels the happiest he may be almost certain that fate will soon 
play him a trick, and hurl him roughly on to the ground out of his fancied 

eaven. Suddenly M. Zumstein, an old, cross, sickly man, stood in our 
midst, like a meteor fallen from the heavens, and mercilessly tore us 
apart. He ordered us off his estate, and we were about to quit Paradise 
like Adam and Eve, with a melancholy glance at our playmates, when 
the scene changed to our advantage. 

The prince, who had probably seen that an increase in the number of 
his playmates would cause him much pleasure, which he had hitherto 
been obliged to do without, asked his mother to allow us to remain. The 
beautiful lady felt compassion for our sorrow, which she could read in 
our faces, and after an inquiring glance at us, decided in our favour. 

From this time forth we were the daily companions of the prince, of 
which we were not a little proud. At that time he spoke only a few 
words of German, but, as we had taken lessons in French, we could un- 
derstand each other, and when words by chance failed us, pantomime was 
called on to supply their place. In the course of time, however, the 
= learned enough German of us to be able to put aside the language 
of signs. 

There was plenty of room for boyish games in and out of the house. 
When the weather was fine, we ran all over the estate; when it rained, 
we played in the prince’s rooms and the passages, and made such an 
awful noise that, even at that time, I was surprised at it being permitted. 
The two rooms which the prince occupied had a northern aspect, and 


were separated from his mother’s by a narrow passage. 
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Of all the games, those pleased the prince most which required a dis- 
play of strength and had something military about them. Hence we, as 
millions now do, followed the extremely melodious sounds of the drum, 
which our exalted comrade himself rapped in a masterly way, while at 
the same time he commanded his army as officer. With much pride and 
military order we marched with paper caps, on which a huge cock’s 
feather was displayed, and with vineprops for muskets, after our leader 
through thick and thin, as beseems honest soldiers. Young Bure, the son 
of the prince’s nurse, a dame who was universally loved and respected in the 
house, generally took part in our games. Louis called him his foster- 
brother, and was greatly attached to him. When I asked him the 
meaning of this word, which was quite strange to me, both laughed 
heartily at me, but still explained it to me. 

In these martial exercises, which rarely ended without larger or 
smaller bruises, a slight accident happened, for which I innocently bore 
the blame. In storming the wooden planks which represented our 
fortress, I had the misfortune, as I raised my weapon to deal a tremendous 
blow, to hit the little daughter of Madame Cochelet, who was standing 
just behind to look on, in the mouth. The child, whose lips bled severely, 
cried terribly, and her mother, who with the queen was watching our 
sports, ran at me in a furious passion, uttering the words, “ March—be 
off!” almost the only German she anderstood. I required no more to 
understand from her unequivocal gestures that, in spite of the prince’s 
soothing words, “ No consequence, no consequence,” the best thing I 


could do was to show a clean pair of heels. 


For nearly eight days I kept away from the estate, in spite of all the 
prince’s entreaties to return. At length the appeased mother, who had 
probably convinced herself of my innocence, caught me, and herself in- 
‘vited me to return. The mischief I had done was not so great as I had 
imagined ; it only consisted of a superficial graze of the skin. Of course, 
there was some quarrelling and wrangling among us now and then, and 
the consequence was, that I would not visit my illustrious companion for 
some days. He was generally the first to offer his hand in reconciliation. 
I might be certain that, on the second, or the most the third day, of my 
staying away, the steward Rousseau, a worthy man who was devotedly 
attached to the royal family, and spoke the best broken German, would 
call at my house and request me in the prince’s name to return, which I 
at once did. On such occasions there were small presents always offered 
as a bait. 

On rainy days we also at times indulged in quieter amusements. 
The prince had pretty picture books, which we looked over and read 
through together. He was at that time above eight years of age, and 
his schooling had begun some time before. The prince also had several 
tutors, who lived in the house. For some time an abbé of the name of 
Bertrand conducted his education. The remarkable liveliness or rest- 
lessness of the prince rendered it a hard matter to the good man to teach 
his pupil anything, although the latter was not deficient in capacity. 
His sensible mother saw that the abbé was not the man to restrain the 
fiery lad, and heuce she handed him over to a stricter tutor, though with- 
out discharging Bertrand. This new tutor was a certain M. Lebas, a 
man of great merit and considerable learning, who afterwards became 
professor of Greek at the Paris Atheneum. His father was a zealous 
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republican of Robespierre’s school, and shot himself after the execution of 
the latter, as he considered it a disgrace to survive him. 

Very rarely did this M. Lebas, a man of no very great height, with a 
rather red face, which grew redder in passion, make his appearance ; but 
when be did come, his arrival was the surest sign of a storm, which 
ended in blows and shedding of tears. We only knew him by the name 
of abbé. So long as the prince’s play hours lasted, he troubled himself 
slightly about his conduct; but when the school hour approached, and 
the prince did not at once come, so surely the abbé’s flaming red face 
showed itself, in which two fiery eyes glowed menacingly. ‘The words 
then passed so rapidly over his lips, that we could only understand the allo- 
cution “ Monsieur le Prince.” If the “ most gracious prince” attempted 
to excuse his absence, the angry man’s veins swelled so violently on his 
forehead, that they threatened to burst, and then boxes of the ear feil 
even faster than the words just before. Louis ran off yelling to escape 
the blows, and we also made the best. of our way home, fearful lest’ our 
turr might arrive presently. 

We were not always engaged, however, in military sports; at times 
we turned our attention to peaceful avocations, such as fishing and catch- 
ing cray-fish. Nearly every day brought us fresh innocent amusements 
and variety in our games. We were too happy for it to last. Only too 
soon we were fated to learn that happiness only visits this earth like a | 
bird of passage. 

The queen intended, with her brother Eugene, to purchase the Mar- 
gravial castle of Petershausen, with the property attached to it, She 
sent for this purpose an agent to Grand-Duke Louis, at Carlsruhe. As 
was generally reported, the grand-duke asked 100,000 florins for the 
property, and the agent would only give 90,000. The grand-duke 

roke off shortly, and promised his answer for the following day. It really 
arrived, and was to this effect: the property would not now be sold at 
any price. 

When this news reached the public they were very angry with the 
agent, for the price asked was not considered too high. This anger was 
augriented, however, when it was reported that the queen, in her annoy- 
ance at the failure, intended to leave Constance. Such a resolution was 
not adapted to console the population, especially in such years as 1816 
and 1817, when inundations and the high price of provisions considerabl 
heightened the misery of the far from wealthy townspeople. The libe- 
rality of the royal family was well known, and alleviation of the general 
need was hoped from it ; it was also calculated that there would be much 
money to earn in repairing the castle, and no slight increase of prosperity 
was anticipated from the splendour of two small courts. 

At last, however, the inevitable had to be endured. The queen had 
selected Augsburg as her place of residence, because the schools of that 
city were said to be excellent. She left on May 6, 1817. The parting 
from the prince was the second great sorrow of my life; the first had 
been the early death of my kind father. I had been on the most friendly 
terms with the greater part of the little court, because they knew that 
the prince was attached to me. Thus the queen’s valet, C 3 Tallé, 
who afterwards joined the prince in the same capacity, and greatly aided 
in his escape from Ham, and the coachman Florentin, who died a few 
years ago at Arenenberg, were very good tome. With the queen her- 
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self, as far as I can remember, I never came into immediate contact. 
What could she have to say to a boy of twelve years of age? Besides, 
I was at that time much too bashful to dare to speak to her, even had 
she desired it. I gazed at her reverently from the distance, and was 
happy enough if she smiled at me. 

could here close my youthful reminiscences, as they came to an end 
with the prince’s departure. But to round off the whole, I will shortly 
mention what happened to myself and others, and things which I ob- 
served. The prince had not been many months at Augsburg when I had 
an opportunity of sending him a letter I wrote in French, I described . 
to him in simple open language my longing for him. He did not write 
to me himself, at least I received no letter from him, but he sent me a 
kind messages and a pretty present. This consists of a very neat small 
gold helmet with a winged dragon on the top, and a practicable visor. 
It could be hung on a watch-chain. I am still in possession of this 
valuable souvenir. 

In the mean while the queen had purchased the chateau of Arenenberg, 
in Thurgau, about two leagues to the west of Constance, and had, it 
restored. I should not like to say beautified, for the castle, with its 
battlements and wall surmounted by four circular turrets, pleased me 
much better than the unmeaning new building. When it was finished, 
the queen moved in with the prince and her suite. I did not see him, 
however, for many years, and when I did so I hardly recognised him, for 
he was so altered. The delicate boy with the pretty mild features had 
grown a man, who could make no pretence to beauty. It seemed to me 
as if the change in his appearance, like that in the castle, could not be 
called an improvement. 

University studies, travels, and professional pursuits, separated us. The 
prince was mixed up in the Italian conspiracies of 1830 and 1831, to 
which his brother fell victim, while himself escaped his fate with difficulty. 
From this time he certainly dreamed of his empire, and sought in every 
way to gain the throne of France, which his uncle had promised him, and 
to which he fancied he had a perfect right. Hence it is comprehensible 
that amid such efforts he had but little feeling for the happy days of his 
childhood, which he had left so far behind him. I am bound to add, on 
behalf of truth, that he always treated me most kindly as his playmate 
whenever we met, which, however, was not often. ’ 

‘When, in 1834, a citizens’ club was formed at Constance, he was on 
my proposition elected an honorary member, for which he returned 
thanks to the club and to myself in writing. He attended several of the 
balls, and I was always obliged to sit at his table. His liberality was as 
of yore, as city and country could testify. He often amused himself by 
franking crowds of boys, who waited for a long time, to the gallery of the 
theatre. As he usually arrived after the beginning of the piece, a tremen- 
dous shouting and trampling of feet announced his coming. —_- 

The future destinies of the prince are known to all the world, but it is 
not so well known that Rousseau, the steward, a Frenchman of the Na- 
poleonic age from top to toe, died of a broken heart a few days after the 
arrival of the news that the prince had been taken prisoner in his attempt 
to land at Boulogne. 
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THE SUMMER TOUR OF SIGNOR TOMKINS. 
BY DUDLEY COSTELLO. 


XXI. 


SIGNOR TOMKINS EXPLAINS. 


FarnTINnG is not precisely an act of heroism, but it sometimes confers 
a kind of distinction on the party who yields to its influence, even though 
that party be a man, who, if he do not achieve greatness, may yet inspire 

mpathy. 

7 It so happened that while Stubbs and his friend Carlo were in the act 
of doing their best to revive Signor Tomkins, with the first thing which 
came to hand—which proved to be a bottle of Florence oil, the contents 
of which did not greatly tend towards his revivification—there entered 
“to them,” as the old stage-directions say, Mr. and Mrs. Foxey Prowler 
and Miss Eliza Smith, who, having “done” their cathedral and been bored 
by it—owing, probably, to the absence of Stubbs and Carlo—of Carlo in 
particular, may as well be admitted, so far, at least, as the unmarried lad 
was concerned—had returned to their hotel to lunch, a species of refresh- 
ment which Mr. Foxey Prowler never lost sight of under any possible 
circumstances, a thing that will be perfectly understood when we call to 
mind that he was the chairman of a London company. Mr. Foxe 
Prowler, as may have been seen, was a good downright sort of fellow, who, 
save in the matter of supplanting Signor Tomkins in the affections of his 
lady love, was never known (in spite of his name) to resort to artifices to 
accomplish his purpose—(in proof of which it may be mentioned that 
though his whiskers were grey as the coat of a alles he had had the 
courage never to dye them)—but always went straight at his object—and 
therefore had no false delicacy, even beneath the pinnacles of the Duomo 
of Milan, in declaring that he could not stand “ that sort of thing any 
longer,” but must go back to lunch. This, with the ready assent of the 
ladies—given for the reason already assigned—was the cause of their 
sudden appearance in the public salon of the hotel, into which the help- 
less form of Signor Tomkins had been dragged by Stubbs and Carlo— 
their only way of moving him, an operation by which the prostrate Signor 
was probably slightly scarified. 

“Gracious Heavens ! what is the matter?” cried Mrs. Foxey Prowler, 
who saw that somebody was in a state of coma, or worse, but did not 
recognise the individual till she got close to him; then turning to her 
sister, who closely followed her, she whispered: “It is that poor, unfor- 
tunate wretch again !” 

“Who do you mean ?” asked Eliza Smith. 

“Tomkins !” returned Mrs, Foxey Prowler. 

** How did he come here?” 

‘Gracious only knows!’ ‘ 

By this time Mr. Foxey Prowler had joined the group. 

- the deuce, Stubbs!’ he cried, “are you doing with that 
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“ Oil!” exclaimed Stubbs. “TI didn’t know what it was. I took the 
first thing I could lay my hand on !” 

“ And a pretty mess you’ve made of your patient !” 

“TI thought it was vinegar,” said Stubbs. “Just hand me the other 
bottle.” 

« And so make a salad of him,” returned Foxey Prowler, jocosely. 
“ But he’s coming to without it.” 

And so it proved. Signor Tomkins opened his eyes and sat up. 

“Where am 1?” he gasped, as the oil trickled slowly down his face. 

‘“ Among friends,” returned Stubbs. ‘ Don’t you know us?” 

Signor Tomkins raised his eyes, and encountered those of Mrs. Foxey 
Prowler, which added still further to his bewilderment. Was the past a 
dream,—had no Foxey Prowler crossed his path,—was the Countess de 
Crévecceur a myth, a vision of the mind, a false creation,—had he or had 
he not been chiselled (so to speak) by the Count de Manqued’argent, 
been taken in and done for by his lovely but perfidious sister? By degrees, 
however, as always happens in these cases, the hard facts of the situation 
asserted themselves so distinctly that no room for doubt was left in his 
mind. A Foxey Prowler had crossed his path, and there he sat, inverted 
eyebrows, grey whiskers and all—and this being so, the rest followed. 
The cheque given by him to the Count was a reality,—his marriage was 
a fait accompli,—so was the cadeau de noces,—his argent eomptant was 
gone,—and with his tin, his bride—the words of her unceremonious 
leave-taking being burnt into his brain. There was nothing for it but to 
do as Signor ‘Tomkins did. He burst into tears. 

Byron tells us that whereas weeping in a woman is a luxury, the act 
in a man suggests the idea of a pike thrust into his heart to force it out. 
However this may be with men in general, it was not so with Signor 
Tomkins. His tears flowed as freely as any Italian fount; not in driblets 
like British ones, which—as one sees on the cliff at Brighton for in- 
stance,—require a pump-handle to get up the necessary amount of water. 
Nor were they unaccompanied by the lugubrious sound which our 
American cousins (cater-cousins for that matter) picturesquely term 
“ Boo-hoo.” Signor Tomkins boo-hooed to his heart’s content; indeed 
so much so as to oblige Mr. Foxey Prowler to rise from his untasted 
luncheon and come forward to ascertain the cause, for up to that moment 
he had allowed Carlo, Stubbs, and the sympathising ladies to monopolise 
the sufferer. 

“Why, what the deuce!” he exclaimed. “Is that you, Tomkins ?” 

On hearing his name mentioned, the Signor left off sobbing, and, wiping 
his eyes with his knuckles, came at once into full possession of his senses— 
such as they were—which is not saying much for their intellectual value. 

To be thus taken in the manner was not pleasant, but, under all 
the circumstances, it was not in the power of Signor Tomkins to hold 
off with dignity, and although Foxey Prowler had wrought him the most 
grievous injury that a susceptible bosom is capable of suffering, he had 
himself, in a measure, condoned that injury by allowing the memory of 
Mrs. Foxey Prowler to be effaced by the smiles of another; so that 
conscience, as well as a conviction that he was not quite up to the mark, 
impelled him to acknowledge that he was the individual (in Scottish 
phrase) “ speered at.” 
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“ And how did it all come about? How came you to be taken ill ? 
What are you doing in this hotel ?”—dqueried the inquisitive Foxey 
Prowler, urging questions more easily put than answered. 

Signor Tomkins hesitated to reply, but while he was trying to make 
up a satisfactory story, his former fair enslaver came to the rescue. 

“Oh, never mind, George, Mr. Tomkins,” said Mrs. Foxey Prowler. 
“ Let him eat his luncheon and keep quiet. Accidents will happen to 
travellers. You came to this hotel, of course, just as we did, because 
we were recommended to come; though, I must say, it was as much a 
surprise as a pleasure to meet you here—that is, it would have been if 
you had been quite well—for they said in London that you had gone to 
the North Pole, or somewhere else, in a totally different direction. But 
we won’t bore you to talk just at present. I hope you will join us in 
some refreshment. I am sure you must want it.” 

“Ah, do!” said her husband. “They’ve brought us lots of good 
things. Come, sit down, and peg away, as I'm going to do. I never 
talk when I’m eating.” 

These hospitable remonstrances were seconded by Stubbs, and, nothing 
loth, Signor Tomkins suffered himself to be persuaded. A glass or two 
of Marsala—which is really good in Italy—rendered him quite a different 
sort of person from the wobegone object he had appeared a few minutes 
before, and, of his own accord, he began to relate his adventures—not 
precisely as if he had been in a confessional or the palace of truth, for he 
kept Clotilde in the background—but yet in sufficient detail so far as 
the Count was concerned. 

“You see,” he said, with an appealing look towards Stubbs, which 
was meant to bespeak his neutrality—‘ you see, the fact was this. I 
believed him to be a French nobleman of the highest distinction.” 

“ Who ?” asked Mr. Foxey Prowler, looking up from his plate. 

“ The—the Count de Mankdarjohn ; so he called himself.” 

“ Rum name,” observed Mr. Foxey Prowler. “ Go on.” 

“ Well,” resumed Signor Tomkins. ‘“ He consented to become a 
director in the Mental.’ ” 

“ Very kind of him,” said the chairman of that Company. “ How 
about the qualification?” 

“ He was at a loss for British money at the moment—not having, as 
he said, a banker in London—and we—we—exchanged cheques.” 

“So far,” observed Mr. Foxey Prowler, “there was no harm done; 
provided he was respectable. We must have respectable men amongst 
our directors, you know ; many companies are so shockingly indiscri- 
minate. Who did he draw upon—Lafitte, Hottinguer, or any other 
well-known house ?” 

“It was neither of those names, I think,” replied Signor Tomkins; 
“but he told me his paper was first-rate. I was very nearly parting 
with it to—to—no matter, I did not. I have it here.” 

So saying, he produced his pocket-book, from which he took the 
valuable document which Clotilde had intended to extract from her lover, 
but on second thoughts changed her intention, preferring more nego- 
tiable paper. 

Mr. Foxey Prowler took the fictitious cheque and closely examined it. 

“I don’t know the house,” he said, after a pause. ‘ Fontaine- 
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Grenelle et Compagnie. I never heard of that firm. You know Paris 
very well, Carlo. Are Fontaine-Grenelle and Co. good to draw upon ?”” 

“ Fontaine-Grenelle,” returned Carlo, laughing. “Oh yes, you may 
draw on him for a good deal. There is great return.” 

“ Then it’s right after all!” said Mr. Foxey Prowler. 

“Ah, but that depend on what of return you seek for,” observed 
Carlo, with a knowing look. For instance, you get plenty water.” 

“Water! What do you mean ?” 

“The only Fontaine-Grenelle I know in Paris is the fountain of the 
Rue de Grenelle, in the Faubourg Saint Germain. It is a fine ornament 
to that part of the city, and has on its front a Latin inscription to the 
honour of Louis the F ifteenth—but there is no cheque that shall be 
payable at him.” 

** A check on the expectations of the party that presents one,”’ said Mr. 
Foxey Prowler, laughing at the pun, which was anything but a new one; 
indeed, he always fell back on that joke when he wished to enliven the 
gloom of commercial difficulties. ‘1 see how it is,” he added. “A case 
of Aldgate pump. Your friend is a bad one. You've been done, 
Tomkins.” 

There could be no question on this point. Signor Tomkins had been 
done, in more ways than one. Not wishing, however, to appear too ridi- 
culous in the eyes of Mrs. Foxey Prowler, he suppressed the fact of his 
having lost money to the Count at cards, and shrouded in perfect ob- 
scurity his monetary transactions with the Countess de Crévecceur. But 
it was not destined that one so fascinating should be entirely consigned 
to oblivion, for Stubbs—with the best intentions, no doubt, his indigna- 
tion at the swindle being excessive—suddenly broke in: 

“Tsay, Tomkins, what became of the Count’s sister ?” 

The word crimson describes a colour far too faint of hue to describe 
the intense glow that pervaded the countenance of Signor Tomkins, 
when this unlucky question was put to him; it flooded not only his 
cheeks, but spread like a wave over ears and forehead, making all 
incarnadine. 

Most provokingly Mrs. Foxey Prowler coughed, and smiled at her 
sister, whose answering look showed the interest felt by both in this new 
phase of Signor Tomkins’s dilemma. 

She is gone,—I—I—don’t exactly know where,” was his hesitating 
reply. 

Mer fancied you were rather sweet upon her,” continued the compro- 
mising Stubbs. “ But if she is gone, I should say she’s a good riddance ; 
—she gave me the idea of a sly baggage.” 

“* What was the lady’s name ?” asked Mrs. Foxey Prowler, in the most 
innocent manner possible. 

‘I don’t remember,” replied Signor Tomkins, compelled to answer 
this direct appeal. “ Stubbs—my good fellow—you—really—are—mis- 
taken. There was nothing between me and—and—the Count’s sister— 
of the kind you imagine—merely a little gentlemanly courtesy—nothing 
else, upon my honour!” j 

“‘ Well, but when and where did she disappear ?” persisted Stubbs. 

“ However ethereal they may be,”’ maliciously remarked Miss Eliza 
Smith, “ladies don’t absolutely melt away—do the , Signor Carlo?” 
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“ Fortunately not,” returned Carlo—“ or we would not permit the 
sun to shine upon them.” 

“ As that is the case,” observed Mrs. Foxey Prowler, “ this anonymous 
lady is still to be accounted for! But perhaps she has thrown herself 
into the lake of Como. By-the-by, Mr. Tomkins, was that you I saw in 
the cabin of the boat when we went on shore at Bellaggio? I am very 
short-sighted, but it struck me it was you, and there seemed to me to be 
a lady in the cabin with you. It could mot have been the person Mr. 
Stubbs seems so anxious about!” 

The dilemma of Signor Tomkins increased. He felt sure now of that 
which before had been doubtful. Mrs. Foxey Prowler had seen 
Clotilde! What must she think of him? So soon to have forgotten 
her! Then came a gleam of hope. She would set it down to the 
desperation of a disappointed lover. But that he should have sought 
solace in the arms of a swindler’s sister—herself a swindler-ess—for so 
with grammatical precision he mentally designated the bewitching 
Countess. It was torture—madness! To harrow his faculties still 
further came the remembrance of his furtive nuptials. Were they really 
married? There was no document to prove it—no witness to attest the 
fact save the Cardinal who had performed the ceremony. Would a real 
wife have carried off all his money the day after her wedding? Would 
she have told him to take care of himself? Should he make a clean 
breast of the matter to Foxey Prowler, and ask for his advice as a man of 
business and a former friend? Unsteady as his brain had been rendered 
by conflicting emotions, he resolved to adopt this latter course, avoid 
confession at present, and trust to the whirligig of time to bring about 
its revenges. 

Proerastinating disclosure, he therefore evasively answered the hypo- 
thesis of Mrs. Foxey Prowler. 

She had, he said, been right—to a certain extent. At the request of 
the Count de Mankdarjohn (affliction had not improved his pronunciation 
of French), whom he had been obliged to leave behind, on account of a 
temporary illness, he had taken charge of the Countess, his sister, simply 
as an act of politeness, and, when they reached Milan, had consigned 
her to the care of a—a—distinguished prelate of the Romish Church—a 
relative—her uncle, he believed—and had not—(what should he say ?)— 
had not seen her since. ‘ 

It was a lame story, and every one present saw how it halted; but, 
after all, it was no concern of theirs, and when Signor Tomkins added 
that he wished to confer privately with his friend Foxey Prowler, the 
ladies—with rare feminine forbearance—tacitly agreed to respect his 
secret, knowing very well that what was told the husband in confidence 
would very soon become the property of the wife, who would have been 
more or less than woman had she withheld her knowledge from her 
sister. 

And so it turned out. ; 

Nevertheless, it was the wisest course that Signor Tomkins could have 
taken. Mr. Foxey Prowler acted both like the friend and the man of 
business—Stubbs and Carlo were taken into council on the subject of the 
cheque, which, through the instrumentality of the latter, was put in a 
way of being restored to its lawful owner, and all he then and there suf- 
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fered was the loss of the hundred pounds which the Countess had taken 
care of—not too heavy a price, perhaps, to pay for the indiscretion of 
one no longer exactly juvenile. As to the 10 U, Mr. Foxey Prowler 
advised Signor Tomkins to resist payment if ever—which he did not 
think likely—the Countess attempted to exact it. That Clotilde was not 
altogether faithless, was shown by the fact that the Signor’s baggage, 
which she took away from the hotel, was brought back from the railway 
station by a facchino charged with full instructions to that effect by the 
lady, who, moreover, paid the man for his pains ! 

Being thus re-established, as it were, Signor Tomkins gladly attached 
himself, at their request, to the Foxey Prowler party to “do” the North 
of Italy in their society, having previously, however, been warned that 
for the conviction of the swindler, Bertrand, alias the Count de Manque- 
d’argent, &c., it would be necessary for him, in the course of a month, to 
repair to Paris, whither the prisoner was about to be transferred for ex- 
amination. 

There are some men who bear a very close resemblance to spaniels. 
Signor Tomkins was one of these, and most submissively yielded to the 
sway of Mrs. Foxey Prowler, content to carry her shawl, her parasol, her 
lighter articles of luggage, wherever they went—acting, in short, with- 
out knowing it, the réle assigned in Italy to the cicisbeo—a réle which 
Carlo, who, with Tina, completed the party, considered as a matter of 
course. 


XXII. 
A SCENE IN COURT, WHICH CLOSES THIS NARRATIVE. 


Wuize the scene of this story is changing from Italy to Paris, a few 
words must be given to the separate journey of the Countess de Créve- 
ceeur, who, for convenience’ sake, will for the present continue to bear the 
title by which she has hitherto been known. 

As the moth always flies to the flame, though certain destruction 
awaits it there, so the Countess yearned to be in Paris again, the scene 
of past escroqueries, which were only too surely recorded against her. It 
is true—and upon this assumption the genus mauvais sujet depends— 
that nowhere is a violator of the law so safe as in a large capital, though 
it bristle with police, who may be encountered at every turn, each trans- 
gressor laying the flattering unction to his soul that in a multitude there 
is safety. 

But whether, in this particular instance, the calculations were made or 
not, the attraction of the place proved sufficient to draw the Countess to 
Paris, and thither she hastened with all the speed of the express-train 
when once Mont Cenis was left behind, establishing herself in the 
neighbourhood of the Champs Elysées, a quarter of the town where the 
bloom had not yet been brushed away from her reputation by the rude 
contact of an over-exacting world of hotel-keepers and tradespeople. 
Here, in the Rue Montigny, she hired a modest apartment, ax second, 
producing papers which declared her to be Madame Gabrielle de Saint- 
Fermin, rentiére, of Chambéry, forced, against her inclination, to come 
to Paris to claim a disputed succession, which rendered necessary fre- 
quent visits to the man of law who conducted her procés, and whose 
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étude was in the heart of the city. Alll this she stated with great fluency 
and precision to the proprietor of the house at which she took up her 
abode, nor did she refrain from giving a general outline or sketch— 
perhaps, a very sketchy outline—of her position to the concierge and his 
wife, whom she soon interested in her distresses, they also, as they said, 
having been victims of a tedious procés, which was not determined in 
their favour. 

That Madame de Saint-Fermin was eager to consult her lawyer as 
soon as possible, was evident by her setting out for his office at an early 
hour on the morning following her arrival in Paris, but it might have 
been noticed by any one sufficiently inquisitive to follow her on this ex- 
cursion that she dismissed her remise at the corner of the Rue Favart, 
on the Boulevard Italien, preferring to find the rest of her way on foot 
through various in-and-out-streets till she dropped down the steps that 
led into the Palais Royal, threading all the intricacies of the route with 
a degree of accuracy which, for a stranger in Paris (according to her 
own statement), was really surprising. It was remarkable, also, that the 
first place she stopped at was the bureau of a money-changer, and that 
five minutes after she came out of it, five circular notes for twenty pounds 
each were étalées in the money-changer’s window, and that each of these 
notes bore the endorsement of ‘Thomas Tomkins,’ written in a hand 
more legible, perhaps, than altogether manly. The banker’s signature, 
however, was well known to the dealer in notes and cash, and he had not 
hesitated to give full value for the circulars, being quite sure that he 
should dispose of them at a profit in the course of an hour or two. 
Beyond the precincts of the Palais Royal, Madame de Saint-Fermin did 
not immediately proceed, her anxiety to meet her homme d affaires 
having, apparently, yielded to a certain craving on the part of nature, 
which, for its support, demanded a succulent and well-served breakfast, 
obtained without difficulty at the restaurant Véfour. Nor, when this 
repast was over—and it was by no means hurried—did the lady pick up 
the dropped thread of her originally declared intentions, but allowed her 
notary—if by chance he existed—to consume himself in the idleness of 
false expectation, or, as the case might be, fatten upon the interests of 
others; and instead of burying herself amid musty parchments, detailing 
the acts and deeds of defunct progenitors, she visited certain marchandes 
de modes whose energies were devoted towards doing the best for the 
present generation, receiving, possibly, more than adequate remuneration 
for the same. Business of this description occupies ladies, it may be, 
nearly as long as the driest and most long-winded séance in a lawyer’s 
office, therefore as plausible a lamentation as could be desired was ready 
on the lips of Madame de Saint-Fermin when she returned to her apart- 
ment, the commiserating portiére ordering a nice little dinner to be sent 
in from the café hard by, to console her, as far as creature comforts could, 
for the ennui of her morning’s entretien. Other consolation was found 
in the inspection, during the evening, of those objects which the rigorous 
laws of fashion had compelled her to purchase ; and so, for a lady in 
great distress of mind, she contrived to pass rather a pleasant evening. 

At any other phase of the Tomkinsian history it might be desir- 
able to enter at greater length into the adventures of the Countess 
de Crévecceur while manceuvring alone in Paris, but as inexorable 
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Fate now demands that justice should be promptly administered in 
the quarter where, sooner or later, it was destined to inflict condign 
punishment for much misdoing, the further incidents in that lady’s 
career are, for the present, suppressed, to come to the inevitable dénoue- 
ment. It must, therefore, suffice, if it be only stated that, one evening, 
about a fortnight after her arrival in Paris, the Countess Clotilde was 
arrested at the entrance of the Jardin Mabille, whither she had repaired 
to desennuyer herself after her enforced solitude with whatever partner 
might happen to offer in that agreeable locality, and that on the follow- 
ing morning she formed one of an interesting group of personages 
assembled against their will to listen to the eloquence of M. Crescent, 
the president of the Tribunal Correctionnel de la Seine, where—not much, 
perhaps, to her surprise—she recognised, as belonging to the category in 
which she was herself included, the noble Count de Manqued’argent, her 
august brother-in-law, who only a few days before had completed, in 
custody, the journey from Milan to the French capital. 

To any one who is familiar with the form of procedure in a French 
court of justice, it is scarcely necessary to say that prisoners accused of 
any crime but murder—when “ circonstances attenuantes” characterise 
the verdict of the jury in nine cases out of ten—are pretty sure to get 
the worst of it (between the bullying of the vindictive judge and the 
browbeating of case-hardened counsel), but as some of the readers of 
this narrative may not be aware of the tender mercies of French law, 
the remarkable case of escroqguerie, in which the chief actors were the 
Count de Manqued’argent and the Countess de Crévecceur, may as well 
be detailed as we find it set forth in Za Gazette des Tribunaua, the 
journal whose especial function it is to minister to the cravings of those 
Parisians who delight in criminal literature as they sip their petit verre 
at their little round tables in the café of their choice. 

Thus much premised, the curtain rises on the following scene: 


“ TRIBUNAL CORRECTIONNEL DE LA SEINE. 
“ (Ch. des vacations. ) 
“¢ Presidence de M. Crescent. 
“ Audience du 20 Aotit. 


“ AFFAIRE DU CHEVALIER Tomkins. Le ComMTE DE MANQUE- 
D’ARGENT. LA HAUTE POLITIQUE EN ITALIE. La CoMTESSE DE 
CriEveceur. FAvx MARIAGE PAR UN FAUX CARDINAL. BILLETS 
DE CHANGE. EscROQUERIES.” 


The above was the attractive newspaper heading—the mise en scéne, 
as it were, of the drama about to be described. This drama would, per- 
haps, be more piquantly told if transcribed in French, but our readers 
must be content with a faithful translation. 

Two persons—one of them of the masculine gender—tall, sallow, 
and of sinister aspect, the other, belonging to the fair sex, elegantly 
attired in a ravishing toilette, with many natural attractions heightened 
by the grace of art—appear on the seats dere to the accused—charged, 
both of them, with extensive swindling. 

The male prisoner, calling himself “ Adolphus, Count de Manque- 
@argent, Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour, and charged with an 
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important secret mission,”—but otherwise known as Jules Bertrand, for- 
merly a commissionnaire at the hotel at Boulogne-sur-Mer; and the female, 
self-styled ‘ Countess Clotilde de Crévecceur, widow of the late count of 
the same name,”—but also known as Marie Millot, modiste and femme 
de chambre at the aforesaid seaport town, and afterwards as an actress, 
taking the réle of soubrettes, at the Théatre de la Variétés, on the Boule- 
vard Montmartre at Paris,—are severally and conjointly included in the 
categories enumerated in the 405th article of the Code—for the better 
prevention of offences against property—and being called upon to answer 
to their names, persist in giving those which they are charged with having 
usurped and unlawfully appropriated. 

Certain antecedents of the prisoners are then set forth in the act of ac- 
cusation, to be subsequently established by competent witnesses. 

In the month of February, 1862, Jules Bertrand and Marie Millot, 
purporting to be an English nobleman and his wife, and designating them- 
selves Sir Baronnet and Miladi Larkey, stopped at the Hétel du Louvre, 
where they led the lives of magnificent insulars, occupying a noble suite 
of rooms, aw premier, on the side facing the Place du Palais Royal. At 
the close of the first week of their sojourn their bill was paid with a care- 
less disregard to its amount, which fixed in the mind of the hotel manager 
the conviction of having to do with millionnaires ; and a credit being thus 
created, large orders were given by them to various jewellers, silk mer- 
chants, lace manufacturers, and other dealers in portable articles of value, 
who promptly supplied goods to the amount of thirty-seven thousand 
frances eighty-five centimes, for none of which has any liquidation ar- 
rived—Sir Baronnet and Miladi Larkey disappearing suddenly from 
Paris one day, when a grand dinner of twelve covers for expected friends 
was ordered and served, but never consummated, the aforesaid Sir 
Baronnet and Miladi not returning to the hotel at the hour appointed, 
nor being seen of the manager till the present moment, when he finds 
them seated in the court of correctional justice—his supplementary bill 
increasing their deficiencies towards creditors to the extent of seven thou- 
sand francs ten centimes more—five thousand of which was in cash for 
a note of hand on the morning of their departure. 

“ The invention of railways (continued the public prosecutor) has been 
of incalculable advantage to mankind, but it has also greatly served the 
objects of the unprincipled by enabling them at any moment to leave 
their debts unpaid. Viewing that invention in the light least beneficial 
to the community at large, the prisoners, Bertrand and Millot, hastened 
from Paris by the chemin de fer de l'Est, and passed the Rhine at 
Strasbourg, divesting themselves of the English titles they had assumed, 
and producing papers at the frontier in which they were deenithel as the 
Comte and Comtesse de Manqued’argent—names that certainly charac- 
terised their general condition, but still not legally theirs, nor even to be 
found in any ‘ Nobiliare’ or book of dignities extant. From this period 
until poate | months had gone by there appears to be a blank in the his- 
tory of these individuals, though it may fairly be inferred—and justice in 
France acts upon inferences where direct proof is absent” (applause in 
court) —“ it mey, I say, be fairly inferred that their system of escro- 
querie was not by any means abandoned, plunder being the general 
object of their existence, and the German baths, whither, it is presumed, 
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they went, offering ‘perpetual opportunities for the exercise of their 
common métier. Be this, however, as it may, of one fact we are fortu- 
nately assured, that, converting the marital arrangement into a tie of 
blood, Bertrand and Millot appeared, in the month of July, at the sani- 
tary establishment of Le Prese, in the canton of the Grisons, no longer 
as man and wife, but as brother and sister, the female prisoner substi- 
tuting for the title she had previously borne that of Clotilde Comtesse de 
Créveceeur, in which capacity she ensnared the affections of a travelling 
English lord—Sir Tomkins—whom her companion victimised at play, 
and otherwise defrauded of a large sum of money—derelictions which it 
is now the province of a jury to examine and inquire into, with the en- 
lightened impartiality which has ever attended in France upon the acts 
of that noble institution, when illuminated by the wisdom and guided by 
the opinions of a presiding judge.” 

A host of witnesses—jewellers, shirtmakers, modistes, and fleuristes— 
came forward in support of the public prosecutor’s statements, all of them 
showing very satisfactorily to everybody but themselves how completely 
they had been done by the English Baronnet Sir Larkey and Miladi, and 
the manager of the Hotel du Louvre gave a narration that only needed 
versification to render it an epic equal, at least, to the Henriade, but the 
crowning swindle, being tinged with politics, was that which most excited 
forensic animadversion. 

In deposing to this affair Signor Tomkins was the principal personage. 
The newspaper reporter, who seems to have looked on him with an un- 
friendly eye, described his appearance as that of “un grand nigaud”—in 
other words, “a simpleton”—but he possessed this merit at least—the 
tale he told was a round, unvarnished one, and lost none of its force by 
its truthful simplicity. At some parts of it—those which related to the 
fair Clotilde—the audience, like himself, were moved to tears, only this 
difference existing between their quality, that whereas the drops shed by 
Signor Tomkins were tears of sorrow, those of his hearers were tears of 
laughter. 

Amidst the general emotion—of whatever nature—one alone preserved 
a steady equanimity, or was merely betrayed into the indulgence of a 
faint smile, as the wobegone Signor related the moving accidents of his 
adventures, not forgetting his tumble on the staircase at Tirano, the scar 
caused by which was still visible on his nasal organ; that exception was 
the lovely Clotilde, who, save for that passing sunshine on her fair fea- 
tures, manifested a most provoking indifference to all that was being 
told, as if she were rather sitting for her portrait than arraigned on a 
charge of complicity in a swindling transaction. 

It became now the turn of the judge to elicit truth, as he said, by in- 
terrogating the prisoners. 

He began with the male culprit. ‘ 

“‘ What is your name ?” 

a this, with the most perfect sang froid, he received the following 
reply : 

TD Adolphe Dieudonné de Mont Parnasse, Comte de Manqued’argent.” 
The judicial dialogue went on : 


“ Neither the name you have given, nor the title you pretend to, are 
believed to have any existence.” ; 
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“*T am sorry for it!” 

“ You should be sorry for your crimes.” 

* T have committed none. 

“ Tt will presently appear that such is not the case. In fact, you are 
a convicted felon, and your whole life has been one tissue of villany. 
Where were you born?” 

“ At the time of my birth I had not sufficient experience to be ac- 
quainted with the locality.” 

“ It is known that you are the illegitimate offspring of the steward of 
an English packet-boat and a matelotte of Boulogne-sur-Mer. What is 
your real name ?” 

“ You who know so much about my parentage must surely be ac- 
quainted with that !” 

“ Do not permit yourself to make insolent observations. Your name 
is Jules Bertrand. Your putative father could not give you his, and you 
have taken that of your mother.” 

* You take care I shall not be anonymous.” 

“ Again! I counsel you to beware. What is your profession ?” 

* An honourable one. I am a diplomatist.” 

“ You are an impudent liar. Yours is a career of dishonesty. Swindling 
is not diplomacy.” 

“Indeed! I do not know the difference. But you are at liberty to 
eall it what you like.” _ 

* You are an escroc of the vilest description.” 

“Merci! And you?” 

This retort did not add to the serenity of the judicial mind, but, mas- 
tering his wrath, the interrogator resumed : 

“ Where did you first meet with the complainant, Sir Tomkins ?” 

T don’t remember.” 

“ That is not true. You recollect it well. It was at a certain bathing 
establishment in Switzerland called Le Prese. You decoyed your victim 
to a chalet on the mountain, where, in the presence of your accomplice, 
who pretended to be asleep, you fleeced him at the game of écarté.” 

** Who can prove that ?” 

“Tt is amongst the details which appear on the dossier. Weare sure 
of our facts.” 

“ Tf that’s the case, what is the use of your bothering me ?” 

“ To condemn you out of your own mouth: to make you convict your- 
self. That is the grand principle of French interrogative examination, a 
legal process which is at the base of our institutions. "We know you are 
a scoundrel of an unheard-of infamy, but that knowledge does not suffice 
for the ends of justice. You are here to confirm it.” 

“Bah! Vous m’ennuyez. Je vais me taire tout a fait.” 

“That declaration,” said the judge, “shall not prevent the full dis- 
closure of your culpability. Hear the rest. When at Milan, whither 
you repaired shortly afterwards, alone, but still keeping your intended 
victim full in view, you had the daring audacity to desecrate a sacra- 
ment, by parodying the ceremony of marriage, for which purpose you 
personated an alleged dignitary of the Sacred College—though it is an 
ascertained fact that no such dignitary is in existence—nor is it possible 


there could be one of the name you called yourself by, ‘ Bugiardo,’ 
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which means ‘a liar” having no application to a cardinal, officially 
the receptacle of all the virtues ;—but to resume: to make the ¢éra- 
vestissement complete, you are known to have provided yourself with 
a false beard and a cardinal’s costume complete; to have purchased 
a copy of Tasso’s ‘Gerusalemme Liberata,’ which you used as a 
missal; to have intoned a variety of jargon, including certain pa 

from the ‘ Télémaque’ of the virtuous Fénelon, with fragments of 
the popular song of ‘ Malbrook’—a song, I may observe, originally 
composed in ridicule of the ceremonial used at the funeral of the brave 
Duguesclin, and having no reference to the son of perfidious Albion whose 
name it bears—with a chorus in dog-Latin derived from the ‘ Malade 
Imaginaire’ of our famous Moliére ; all these accessories you are known to 
have employed, because there is the deposition of the innkeeper in whose 
apartments all this took place, who overheard you, and whose piety 
subsequently caused him to depose to the facts. This sacrilege alone is 
sufficient to ensure you eternal punishment in the world to come; but 
the justice of this world also demands an expiation, and it is my function 
to enforce it. Do you still persist in denying your notorious guilt ?” 

But Jules Bertrand, alias the Comte de Manqued’argent, resolutely 
kept his word, and though Signor Tomkins confirmed (through an in- 
terpreter) all that the judge recapitulated, the prisoner never answered a 
single syllable, and the result was a declaration from the furious official 
that he was guilty par contumace. 

When calm enough to continue, which was not immediately, the 
judge turned to examine Clotilde—but just as he was about to speak the 

ly prevented him. 

“JT am much obliged,” she said, “for the attention of which, I fore- 
see, Iam to be the object—but I will save you trouble. You are pre- 
judiced, I perceive, against my noble brother and myself, and it would, 
therefore, be as useless on my part, as it has been on his, to endeavour to 
remove erroneous impressions. I counsel you to put no questions to me, 
for I shall follow my illustrious relative’s example.” 

The judge stared at this announcement, and a titter pervaded the 
court. 

Monsieur Crescent was wise enough to take the hint, and at once pro- 
ceeded to pass judgment on the two prisoners. Jules Bertrand, alias 
the Comte de Manqued’argent, was sentenced to five years’ imprison- 
ment and a fine of one hundred francs ; Marie Millot, alias the Comtesse 
de Crévecceur, to two years’ detention and a fine of fifty francs! 

Signor Tomkins blew his nose to hide his emotion; he left the court 
of justice snuffling and sobbing, and, quitting Paris that day for England, 
thus finished his Summer Tour—not quite satisfied, after all, whether he 
actually were—or were not—the husband of the fascinating Clotilde. 


— 


THE HOUSE OF SEVEN CHIMNEYS. 


A TALE OF MADRID.* 


By Wittiam Harrison Arysworrs. 


Book the Second. 
Vv. 
PHILIP Iv. * 


On that morning, Philip had given a private audience to the 
Nuncio, and the Papal envoy was still with the king, when Olivarez, 
unannounced, entered the royal cabinet. It being quite evident, 
from the minister’s looks, that he had matter of importance to com- 
municate to his majesty, the Nuncio immediately arose and pre- 
pared to retire. 

“ A moment, monseiior,” said Olivarez, stopping him; “let me ask 
whether you have heard further from his Holiness? Will he send 
the dispensation for the marriage of the Infanta with the Prince of 
Wales?” 

“ Not till he receives positive assurance that better terms will be 
made with England,” replied the Nuncio. “The matter rests en- 
tirely with your excellency. His Holiness knows your desire to 
promote the interests of the Church of Rome, and when you deem 
it expedient, the dispensation will be sent—but not till then.” 

“ Enough, monseiior,” replied Olivarez, bowing. “In all pro- 
bability it will be soon required.” 

“TI rejoice to hear it, my lord,” said the Nuncio, “for I infer 
that you expect to gain your point.” And bowing to the minister, 

am not so sanguine as your excellency a _ ,” Te- 
marked Philip, as om as dun were alone. tsi o not think we 
shall extort any further concessions from the King of England.” 
_ “It is in your majesty’s power to impose upon him any condi- 
tions you think proper,” said Olivarez. 
aa Philip. “ What has changed the aspect of 
rs ” 

“An act of folly—inconceivable folly—on the part of the 
British Solomon,” returned Olivarez. What will your majesty 
say if I tell you that this crafty and suspicious monarch has ex- 
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hibited a blind confidence scarcely to be looked for in a rash and . 
inexperienced youth?” 

“ What has he done? Explain yourself, my lord!” cried 
Philip. 

“He has parted with his son—with the heir to the throne—and 
consigned him to your majesty’s care.” 

“T cannot think you are trifling with me, my lord,” said Philip. 
“ Yet what you say sounds like a jest.” 

“Tt is scarcely credible, I own, sire; but, nevertheless, it is true 
that the Prince of Wales is now in Madrid. He arrived here last 
night, having ridden the whole distance by post, like a courier, at- 
tended only by the Marquis of Buckingham and three other gen- 
tlemen, and is now lodged with the Earl of Bristol.” 

“ Amazement!” exclaimed the king. “ And you had no intelli- 
gence of this journey, my lord?—you, who are usually so well 
informed.” 

“ The journey appears to have been so suddenly resolved upon, 
and such precautions were taken to keep it secret, that information 
could not possibly be sent me,” replied Olivarez. “ For three 
days the ports were kept rigorously closed by James, so that. no 
couriers could overtake the prince, and he and the marquis travelled 
under feigned names, and speeded on without halt, save for a day 
at Paris.” 

“By Santiago! a gallant exploit!” cried Philip, “Charles 
Stuart seems to have the spirit of a knight errant.” 

“ Whatever spirit he may possess, he has committed a great im- 
prudence,” said Olivarez. “It isnow for your majesty to consider 
what course you will pursue in regard to him.” 

“ No consideration is required, my lord, There is but one course 
to. pursue—receive him with open arms,” cried Philip, “ He has 
trusted to my loyalty, and shall find he has not mised me.” 

“T do not desire to check your majesty’s noble impulses,” re- 
joined Olivarez, “but you must not throw away the extraordinary 
advantage you have gained. Receive the prince, as you propose, 
with all cordiality and honour. But his marriage with the Infanta 
must not take place till his conversion has been effected.” 

“That, indeed, would be a masterstroke,” said Philip, after a 
moment's reflection. “ But do you really: think it can be 
achieved ?” 

“ Nothing so easy, sire, now we have him here. He has been 
foolish in coming to us, but we should be doubly foolish if we 
let him go back without gaining our point.” 

“ Such conduct appears to me disloyal and unworthy,” said Philip. 

“Tt is perfectly justifiable,” rejoined, Olivarez. “The prince 
has not been lured hither by any false promises from your majesty 

or from me, but has come of his own. free will, and must take the 
- Consequences of his rashness. I should be unworthy of the post I 
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hold if I did not prescribe a course from which, I trust, your 
majesty will ‘not swerve. As I have said, let the prince be re- 
ceived with all honour. But he must be virtually a prisoner.” 

A cloud came over Philip’s brow. 

“A prisoner! Charles Stuart a prisoner!” he exclaimed. “I 
disapprove of the plan, my lord.” 

“Your majesty misapprehends me,” said Olivarez. “I do not 
mean that the prince shall be subjected to any personal restraint. 
His prison shall be a chamber in this palace, his gaolers shall be 
your majesty and myself, nor shall he be aware that he is a 
captive unless he attempts to depart. He must be detained, on 
one pretext or another, till such time as we have accomplished 
our purpose. You must give him all sorts of grand entertainments 
—fétes, masques, banquets, tournaments, and bull-fights. But, 
above all, your ‘majesty must ‘assign him and the marquis apart- 
ments ‘in the palace, so that, without appearing to restrain them, 
you may have them in safe keeping. ur plans can ‘then be put 
into operation for effecting ‘the prince’s conversion, and to thi 
most desirable end the Infanta herself will be an important instru- 
ment. And now, having hastily explained my views, I must 
inform your majesty that the lord marquis is in the ante-chamber, 
anxiously waiting to be presented to you.” 

Philip, desiring that Buckingham should be at once admitted, 
Olivarez left the cabinet, returning the next moment with the 
marquis and Gondomar. 

Buckingham threw himself on his knees before the king, but 
Philip instantly raised him. ; 

“ My first duty is to deliver this letter to your majesty,” said 

the marquis, producing a despatch. “It is from the king my 
master. _~ it he recommends the prince his son to your majesty, 
and explains the motive of his highness’s journey.” 

So saying, with a profound reverence he presented the letter to 


a thank you, my good lord,” said Philip. “I will read the 
letter anon. Had I known of his highness’s coming, he should 
have had a reception worthy of him, and should have been escorted 
from the frontiers of the kingdom to this city. I myself would have 
met him at Burgos, attended by all the grandees of my court. Believe 
me, I am sensibly touched by the gallantry and courage he has dis- 
played. I long to behold him and embrace him, and thank him 
for the honour he has done me and my sister, the Infanta Maria.” 

“ His highness is equally anxious to behold your majesty,” re- 
turned Buckingham, “and only awaits your gracious permission 
to present himself.” 

“No, no, that must not be,” said Philip. “His highness has 
no suitable equipage—no retinue. He is lodged at the Earl of 
Bristol’s casa, as I understand. I will visit him there.” 
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“Pardon me, sire, if I venture, in his highness’s name, to de- 
cline the proffered honour,” rejoined Buckingham. “The prince 
would never permit so great a condescension on your part. He 
feels that he ought first to wait on your majesty.” 

“ But I must insist,” cried Philip. 

“‘ Nay, sire, if you are resolved, the prince must of course give 
way,” replied Buckingham. 

“JT will arrange the matter, so that there shall be no violation of 
etiquette,” interposed Olivarez. ‘Your majesty and the prince 
shall meet on equal terms. With your permission, sire, I will 
attend my lord of Buckingham to pay my respects to his highness.” 

“Go, my lord,” replied Philip; “and tell his highness that I 
am enchanted to hear of his arrival in Madrid, and but for certain 
forms, would fly to welcome and embrace him. Say all this for 
me, my lord, and add that I place my palace at his disposal, and 
that there is nothing he can ask that I will not grant—nothing I 
will leave undone to gratify and content him. You have heard 
what I say, my good lord,” he added to Buckingham, “ and 


will not fail, I trust, to repeat my words to the prince your 
master.” 


Buckingham bowed profoundly. 

“Conde de Gondomar,” pursued Philip, “it may be agreeable 
to the Prince of Wales to have your pe, <i It is my pleasure, 
therefore, that you attach yourself to the person of his highness 
during his stay in Madrid. Assist him with your counsel in all 
things, as if you were an Englishman.” 

“Tt will delight me to obey your majesty,” said Gondomar, 
bowing. 

“ And now, my lords,” said Philip, “I pray you hasten to the 
prince, and bid him welcome in my name. Be not niggard in 
your speech. Aught you may say will fall short of what 1 desire 
to convey.” 

“The prince shall have an exact report of all your gracious ex- 
pressions, sire,” returned Buckingham. 


And bowing profoundly, he quitted the cabinet with Olivarez 


and Gondomar. 


VI. 


PADRE AMBROSIO. 


At the same hour, in another apartment of the palace, sat 
the Infanta, with Dofia Elvira de Medanilla and her meninas. 
The princess was engaged in embroidering a cushion, but did not 
proceed very sedulously with her task, and her silence and pre- 
occupied manner attracted the notice of her attendants. 

It was a relief when the Countess de Olivarez entered the 
chamber. The countess was a great favourite with the Infanta, 
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and on seeing her, Maria immediately laid down her embroidery 
and flew to embrace her. 

“What happy chance brings you to the palace so early this 
morning, countess?” inquired the Infanta. 

“Ty accompanied the Conde-Duque, who has some affairs to 
transact with his majesty,” replied the countess. “ But I want to 
have a word with you in private, princess.” 

On hearing this, Doiia Elvira and the meninas prepared to 
withdraw. 

“TI hope your ladyship will be able to extract some conversation 
from the princess,” said Dojia Elvira. “She has scarcely opened 
her lips this morning.” 

“ What has made you so dull, princess?” inquired the countess, 
as the duefia quitted the room. 

“I know not,” replied the Infanta, blushing. “I have a slight 
headache. 1 did not sleep well last night.” 

“You did not dream of the prince, your suitor, I suppose?” said 
the countess. 

“How strange you should ask me the question,” returned 
Maria. “Yes, I did dream of him. I thought he had come to 
Madrid on purpose to see me.” 

“Can she have heard?” mentally exclaimed the countess, sur- 
prised. “But no! no! that is impossible. Was that all your 
dream, princess?” she added, playfully. 

“No,” replied Maria, “ there was a great deal more. I thought 
the prince obtained admittance to the palace in the disguise of a 

age.” 

“Oh! indeed!” exclaimed the countess. “He was disguised 
as a page, ech? Pray go on, princess. I am deeply interested 
by your recital. Did the disguised prince speak to you?” 

“OF course. I could not let him go without a word, since he 
had come so far to see me.” 

“T hope you have not mentioned your dream to any one else, 
princess?” remarked the countess. ‘You must not attempt to 
deceive me. You have seen your lover. You have spoken with 
him. I came to inform you of his arrival in Madrid, but I find 
he has been beforehand with me. Well, I am not surprised at it. 
Such gallantry was to be expected from a lover so enterprising. 
But I trust to Heaven the adventure may not be discovered.” 

“ No fear of that,” cried the Infanta. “ But have you seen the 
prince, countess?” 

“No, but I have seen his favourite, the Marquis of Bucking- 
ham, who has accompanied him on the journey, and who is a 
splendid-looking personage. Is the prince as handsome as you 
expected?” 

“Much handsomer. He has noble features—the finest eyes I 
ever beheld—and a charming expression of countenance.” 
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“Then you feel that you really can love him, eh?” 
“T fear that I love him already, and that is what troubles me,” 
returned the Infanta. 

“The conviction need give you no uneasiness,” remarked the 
countess, smiling. “The prince has a right to your heart.” 

“ He will have, when we are affianced,” replied Maria. “ But 
that ceremonial cannot take place until after his conversion. I 
told him so last night.” 

“You were too hasty. Suppose the prince should refuse to 
change his creed?” 

“Then he must go back without me.” 

“ Ah! you will think differently when you have seen more of 
him,” me the countess. “If he is really as charming as you 
describe him, you will never be able to refuse him, even though 
he should continue obstinate in his heresy. Were I in your place, 
I should not allow a question of faith to interfere with my happi- 
ness. 

“ Listen to me, countess,” said the Infanta, “and I will open 
my heart to you. A struggle has long been going on in my 
breast between my-sense of duty and my affections. So much has 
been said to me of Prince Charles, and the possibility of my mar- 
riage with him has been so much discussed, that I could not fail to 
dwell upon his image, and though I had never seen him, I began 
to love him. My heart was wholly unoccupied, and his image 
fixed itself there. I could think of no one else. I gazed upon 
his picture till I fancied it endowed with life. He haunted my 
dreams at night. Questioned by my confessor, I explained the 
state of my feelings to him, and was reproved sharply for my in- 
dulgence in such idle fancies, and enjoined to turn away my 
thoughts from the prince. ‘You must never wed him, princess,’ 
said Padre Ambrosio, ‘unless he will consent to abjure his 
heresies and enter into the bosom of our Church. If you do, you 
will endanger your soul.’ ” 

“But if Pope Gregory XV. sends the dispensation, you may 
wed the prince without any apprehension,” rejoined the countess. 
“ Besides, many marriages are made between Romanists and 
Protestants without the consent of his Holiness.” 

“So I remarked to Padre Ambrosio,” observed the Infanta, 
“but he contends that no princess can so wed without a dis- 
pensation; and he affirms that the Pope is averse to the match, 
and will never consent to it unless the prince is converted.” 

“ How comes Padre Ambrosio to be so well informed as to his 
Holiness’s intentions?” asked the countess. 

“The Nuncio has shown him a letter from the Pope,” replied 
the Infanta. “Thus, you see, countess, that I am bound to check 
all my impulses of affection towards the prince. This was an easy 
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encountered his ardent gaze—now that I have listened to his 
rotestations of love—my feelings are no longer under my ‘control. 
love Charles Stuart, countess—I love him. I dare not confess 
so much to Padre Ambrosio; but to you, who can sympathise with 
me, I will avow the truth.” 

“TI do sincerely sympathise with you, sweet princess,” said the 
countess, “but I'see no reason for anxiety. Had not the prince 
come to claim you, I believe the match would never have taken 
place, but now that he is here all difficulties will vanish.” 

“ You really think so, countess?” cried the Infanta, joyfully. 

“T do, indeed,” she replied, with an earnestness that left no 
doubt of her sincerity. 

“ Will you let me talk to you about the prince sometimes?” 
said the Infanta. “I have no friend—no confidante. I dare not 
speak to the king my brother—I cannot speak to the queen.” 

“ You shall have a friend and adviser in me, princess, and if you 
—" my counsels all will go well, in spite of Padre Am- 

rosio.” 

At this moment a side-door opened, and the person alluded to 
entered the room. Padre Ambrosio was tall, dark, spare in figure, 
and had a searching look and a stern expression of countenance. 

“T see my news has been anticipated, princess,” he said, glancing 
at the countess. “I came to tell you that the Prince of Wales has 
most unexpectedly arrived in Madrid.” 

“ Yes, father, the princess has already received the joyful intel- 
ligence from me,” rejoined the countess. 

_ “ What interpretation does your ladyship put upon his journey?” 
demanded Padre Ambrosio. 

“ What other interpretation can I put, except that he has-come 
to fetch his bride?” she answered. 

“ That is one motive, doubtless, but not the principal motive. 
He would not have come hither in this manner unless he designed 
to become a convert.” 

“Oh no, you are mistaken, father,” cried the Infanta. “The 
prince has no such design.” 

“How know you that, princess? You have not seen him— 
ha?” cried Padre Ambrosio, quickly. 

“What a question to ask, father?” interposed the countess. 
“ How can she have seen him?” 

“She appears confused,” muttered Padre Ambrosio, as he 
watched the Infanta. “There is some concealment here.” 

At this moment Doiia Elvira entered the room. 

“ All the palace is in excitement,” she cried, “ They say the 
Prince of Wales has arrived.” 

“Tt is perfectly true,” replied the countess. “ He arrived last 


night, but no announcement of the event was made till this 
99 
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“ A singular circumstance occurred last night, which I cannot help 
connecting with the prince’s arrival,” said Doiia Elvira. “There 
was a page in the palace who was unknown to all the other 
meninos, and no one can tell how he obtained admittance. We 
passed him as we left the great salon after the concert. Now I 
recollect, your highness spoke to him.” 

“Did I?” said the Infanta, quite unable to hide her confusion 
from the keen eye of the confessor. 

“Did your highness remark that he was a stranger?” asked 
Padre Ambrosio. 

“T took but little notice of him,” she replied. “The Conde de 
Gondomar was with him.” . 

“ It was the prince in disguise—I am sure of it,” muttered Padre 
Ambrosio. “ Would your highness know that page again if you 
beheld him?” he asked. 

“T should,” interposed Dofia Elvira. 

Just then the door was thrown open, and the king entered the 
room. 

“You have heard the news, Maria?” he cried, embracing his 
sister, as she flew towards him. 

“T have, sire,” she replied. 

“T make no doubt you are impatient to behold your lover,” he 
said. “You shall soon be gratified with a sight of him. I will 
engage him to drive in the Prado this evening. You shall drive 
there too, with the queen and myself, and then you can obtain a 
view of him as we pass his coach.” 

“T thank your majesty for your gracious consideration,” replied 
the Infanta. 

“J, myself, am most anxious to behold him,” pursued Philip, 
“and would gladly have visited him at the casa of the Earl of 
Bristol, where he is lodged, but he stands punctiliously upon 
etiquette. With the romantic character he has displayed in this 
rs mR I almost wonder he did not present himself at the 
palace this morning, and solicit an interview with you, Maria.” 

- “Your majesty is pleased to jest,” replied the Infanta, blushing. 
“The prince must be too well aware of the rigorous etiquette 
ractised at our court to transgress it.” 

“Humph!” muttered Padre Ambrosio. 

“T long to behold the prince,” remarked the Countess de Oli- 
varez. “If he at all resembles his favourite, the Marquis of Buck- 
ingham, he must be very handsome.” 

“Yes, he is very handsome,” echoed the Infanta, abstractedly. 

“You speak as if you had seen him,” remarked the king. 

“T have his portrait, as you know, sire,” she rejoined. 

“Well, we shall all be able to judge of his appearance anon,” 
said Philip. “He is reported to be the most chivalrous and 
accomplished prince in Rasen, and I dare say he will not belie 
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a white riband round your arm, Maria, so that the prince may 
know you.” 

“That precaution is scarcely necessary, methinks, sire,” observed 
Padre Ambrosio, with a certain significance. The prince cannot 
fail to recognise her highness.” 

6 Possibly not,” rejoined the king, smiling. “ But it is best to 
make sure. And now adieu, sweet sister. Prepare yourself for 
a sight of your future consort. I shall give orders that all the 
nobles of the court repair to the Prado this evening. You will be 
there, countess. I now go to acquaint her majesty with the un- 
looked-for occurrence.” 

With this, he again affectionately embraced his sister, and bowing 
to the countess, quitted the room. 

“ Stay with me awhile,” whispered the Infanta to the countess. 
“T have more to say to you, and do not desire to be left alone 
with Dofia Elvira and Padre Ambrosio.” 


“T will stay as long as you please,” replied the countess. 


VII. 
OF THE VISIT PAID BY OLIVAREZ TO CHARLES. 


AccoMPaNIED by Buckingham and Gondomar, and escorted 
by a mounted guard, as before, Olivarez drove to the House of 
Seven Chimneys, for the purpose of paying his homage to the 

rince. 

: On his arrival, the minister was ushered into the prince’s 
presence with much ceremony by Buckingham. Charles was 
seated in a large tapestried hall, which served as a reception- 
chamber, and was surrounded at the moment by the Earl of 
Bristol, Sir Walter Aston, the ordinary ambassador to Madrid, 
and a man of considerable ability, young Harry Jermyn, Bristol’s 
chief secretary, and Sir Richard Graham, Cottington, and Endy- 
mion Porter. 

The prince had now abandoned his travelling attire, and wore 
the splendid court suit of white satin which he had procured in 
Paris. His head was covered with a broad-leaved Spanish hat, 
adorned with a diamond brooch and a white drooping plume. 
All his attendants were richly attired. 

As the Conde-Duque, conducted by ma and followed by 
Gondomar, drew near, Charles arose, and made a step towards him, 
with the evident design of preventing him from kneeling; but the 
minister would not be stayed, but threw himself at the prince’s feet 
and kissed his hand, with every manifestation of reverence. When 
Charles at last raised him, and prayed him to be covered, he 
refused, though, as a grandee, he was entitled to wear his hat in 
the presence of his own sovereign. Gondomar paid a similar mark 
of respect to the prince, and remained uncovered. 


. 
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“JT am come,” said Olivarez, in accents of the most profound re- 
spect, and with the most deferential demeanour, “in his majesty’s 
name, to welcome your highness to Madrid. The visit was totally 
unexpected, but it is not the less gratifying on that account, and 
his majesty conceives himself placed under such deep obligation by 
the step taken by your highness that he can refuse you nothing.” 

‘“T hope I shall not ask more than he will be readily disposed 
to grant, my lord,” replied Charles. “And yet it is in his 
thajesty’s power to confer the greatest possible favour upon me.” 

‘“ Again I say, there is nothing your highness can ask that will 
be refused,” replied Olivarez, bowing. “I should very imper- 
fectly express his majesty’s sentiments if I did not say so.” 

“T trust I shall soon have an opportunity of thanking his majesty 
in person for his goodness,” said Charles. 

“ His majesty desires to postpone the gratification of receiving 
your highness at the palace until arrangements can be made for 
“a public entry into Madrid in a manner befitting your dignity: 

e would fain have visited you this morning, but my lord of Buck- 
— being opposed to that plan, the king relinquished the 
idea.” 

“ Buckingham was right,” said Charles. “I could not allow his 
majesty to visit me first.” 

“Tn this dilemma,” said Olivarez, “his majesty ‘proposes, if 
it meéts with your highness’s approval, that you shall drive in 
the Prado this evening, when he can have the opportunity he so 
eagerly desires of beholding you. He will come thither attended 
by the queen, the Infantes his brothers, and the Infanta.” 

“T entirely approve of the arrangement,” remarked Oharles. 
“But I trust his majesty will not allow the day to pass without 
ee me an opportunity of conversing with him and embracing 

m.” 

“Such, I am sure, is his majesty’s intent, prince,” replied 
_ Olivarez. “He is all impatience to greét you. He means to 
demonstrate his satisfaction at your highness’s arrival by a series of 
triumphs and entertainments such as have never been exhibited in 
this capital since his majesty came to the throne. In order that 
the nobility of the court may appear in greater splendour, an 
edict recently passed against excess in attire shall be suspended. 
A quarter in the palace, in all respects like that occupied by the 
King, shall be assigned to your highness and your suite. You 
shall be attended by as many officers as the king, and be served in 
the ‘same manner as his majesty. None beneath ‘the rank and 
} m4 of a noble shall wait upon you. My brother-in-law, the 

onde de Monterey, governor of Italy, 2 member of the council 
of state, and a grandee, shall be your ‘mayor-domo-mayor. The 
‘Conde de Gondomar and 'the Duke de Cea shall also serve you as 
mayor-domos. Members of the council of state shall daily attend 
upon you to ascertain your pleasure; and four grandees—namely, 
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Don Juan Alfonso Euriguez, Admiral of Castile, the Conde de 
Puebla, the Marquis of Velada, and the Duke de Yjar—shall be 
ever ready to accompany you when you desire to go abroad. A 
royal guard of archers shall likewise serve as your escort.” 

“ His majesty is far too gracious to me,” said Charles. 

“In regard to your highness’s entry into the palace,” pursued 
Olivarez, “his majesty Sale that the solemnity shall be per- 
formed with as much pomp and splendour’ as would be observed at 
the coronation of a king of Castile. In accordance with this plan, 
your highness will be brought from the convent of San Gero- 
nimo, whence our kings are wont to make their solemn entry into 
the city, and conducted by all the principal officers of state, all. the 
chief nobles of the court, and all the public officers, to the palace.” 

“T lack words to express my gratitude,” said Charles. 

“Furthermore,” pursued Olivarez, “in order that all classes of 
the community may participate in the joy felt by his majesty at 
your arrival, he will proclaim a general pardon to all offenders. 
All prisoners shall be set free.” 

“ fal Cortejo will have reason to thank your highness, if he is 
included in the pardon,” remarked Buckingham. 

“The royal signature will be given in blank to his highness,” 
said Olivarez, “so that he can extend his grace to whomsoever he 
may please.” 

“T will not abuse the privilege,” said Charles. “TI pray your 
excellency to thank the king most heartily for his great goodness 
towards me.” 

“T have but imperfectly described his majesty’s intentions to- 
wards your highness,” said Olivarez, “but I trust I have said 
enough to convince you of his earnest desire to please you. And 
now, having discharged my mission, I will take my leave of your 
highness.” 

So saying, the Conde-Duque withdrew with much ceremony. 


VIil. 


HOW CHARLES DROVE IN THE PRADO, AND HOW HE SAW THE INFANTA IN THE 
CHAPEL OF THE RECOLETOS AGUSTINOS, 


THOUGH naturally curious to behold the city, Charles did not stir 
forth during the day, but occupied himself in writing a long letter 
to his royal father, in which he acquainted him with his safe arrival 
in Madrid, and described his secret interview with the Infanta, 
as he felt sure the occurrence would amuse tle king. This 
done, and despatched with another letter from Buckingham by a 
courier to England, the prince again strolled forth alone into 
the garden to indulge his meditations without interruption. 

Later on, he dined in company with Buckingham and Gondomar. 
The Earl of Bristol waited upon him daring the repast. Dinner 
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over, he entered Gondomar’s coach, and, attended by the conde, 
Buckingham, and Graham, drove to the Prado. The Earl of 
Bristol followed in his own coach, in which were seated Sir 
Walter Aston, Cottington, and Endymion Porter. 

As the carriage containing the prince traversed the Calle de 
Alcala, on its way to the Prado, it passed the we of the Conde 
Duque de Olivarez, and Gondomar called Charles’s attention to 
the magnificent edifice. In the court-yard, close to the grand 
entrance, stood the minister’s superb coach, and near it was drawn 
up a mounted escort. 

When the prince entered the Prado the drive was full of 
equipeges, and the walks among the trees were crowded with 
richly-dressed caballeros and sefioras. Nothing could be gayer 
than the scene. ‘The evening was lovely, and seemed to have 
tempted forth the whole of the population of Madrid to this 
charming promenade. 

But, besides the beauty of the evening, there was another 
motive which had brought out all this concourse to the Prado. 
Promulgated at the palace, the rumour had gone abroad, and was 
circulated with extraordinary rapidity throughout the city, that 
the Infanta’s suitor, the Prince of Wales, had arrived, and would 
be seen in the Prado that evening. In consequence of this report, 
the Madrilefios of all ranks flocked thither, in the hope of catching 
a glimpse of the illustrious stranger. 

or were they disappointed. It soon became known that the 
prince was in the Conde de Gondomar’s coach, and, as the equipage 
passed slowly along, all eyes were directed towards it, and Charles 
was readily distinguished. But the crowd were respectful and 
unobtrusive, and it being understood that the prince desired to re- 
main incognito, they did not even attempt to cheer him. The 
noble physiognomy of the prince, his grave looks and dark com- 
— delighted all beholders, and it was universally said that 
e looked like a Castilian. Buckingham likewise attracted great 
attention, but was not so much admired as the prince. 

In the central part of the drive, occupying the space between 
the Calle de Alcala and the Calle de San Geronimo, there was a 
broad open space, surrounded by benches, and terminated at 
either end by a fountain. This spot, being resorted to by the 
best company, was known as the “Salon del Prado,” a de- 
signation which it still retains. In the throng of caballeros 
careering round the ring, mounted on fiery jennets or beautiful 
Barbary horses, displaying their graces of horsemanship to the 
dark-eyed sefioras seated on the benches or pacing to and fro on 
the walks, Charles beheld the chief gallants of the city. All that 
Madrid could produce in the way of splendour of equipage, of 
fashion and beauty, was to be seen at that moment in the Salon 
del Prado. There were stately hidalgos, richly-dressed cavaliers, 
and lovely dames, the latter, it may be mentioned, being universally 
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attired in black, and wearing no other covering to the head except 
the graceful and becoming mantilla. 

But, though the bulk of the crowd was composed of the higher 
classes, the populace was not excluded from the “ Salon,” and 
mingling with the gayest groups might be seen priests, monks, 
manolos, gitanos, and gallegos. Mounted archers were stationed 
at various points, but, as we have said, the demeanour of the crowd 
was so orderly, that their presence was scarcely required. 

Charles had driven as far as Nuestra Sefiora de Atocha, a con- 
vent founded by Charles V., and situated at the eastern extremity 
of the Prado, and had just returned to the “ Salon,” when a grand 
procession of carriages, preceded by a mounted escort, was ob- 
served to be descending the slope from the Calle de Alcala. A 
hundred voices instantly called out, “ The king !—the king!” And, 
— these shouts, Gondomar at once ordered his coachman 
to halt. 
. Shortly afterwards the escort, which was proceeding at a foot’s 

pace, rode by, and was followed by the king’s carriage, the large 
windows of which being open, gave Charles a full view of the 
illustrious party inside it. 

It was evident that Philip was anxiously looking out for the 
prince, and the moment he caught sight of him he courteously 
raised his hat, while Charles returned the salutation with equal 
respect. Not a word, of course, passed between the royal personages, 
but Philip’s speaking glances conveyed the welcome he designed 
to accord to the prince. 

Not less eloquent were the looks of all the rest.of the party in 
the carriage. ‘The Infanta thought the prince could read her heart 
as he gazed at her, and blushed deeply. The young queen, 
Elizabeth of France, was enraptured, and as soon as the carria 

assed by, she exclaimed, with a glance at the Infanta, “Oh! how 
he is!” 

“By Santiago! he has a noble countenance,” cried Philip. 
“ And, strange to say, he looks more like a Spaniard than an 
Englishman.” 

he meeting had been watched’ with great interest by those 
sufficiently near to observe it, and loud shouts were now raised 
for the king, but with the good taste which had hitherto marked 
their proceedings, the crowd still abstained from any direct allusion 
to the prince. 

After the royal carriage came that of the Conde-Duque, and 
the countess was in ecstasies at the sight of the prince. Then 
followed a dozen superb carriages belonging to the highest ae 
of the court. All these equipages were splendidly gilt and painted, 
and made a magnificent show. 

The grand cortége took its way slowly towards the Recoletos 
Agustinos, a monastery situated at the western extremity of the 
Prado, where the royal party designed to alight and pay their de- 
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votions, and Gondomar ordered his coachman to follow in the same 
direction. 

Long before the prince’s arrival, the royal family had entered the 
monastery. Charles nevertheless alighted, and was conducted to the 
chapel, where vespers were being solemnised, To this chapel only 
the royal family, and the nobles in immediate attendance upon the 
king, were admitted, but a word from Gondomar obtained instant 
entrance to Charles and his companions. 

The scene that offered itself to Charles’s gaze was striking. . 
Within the chapel were congregated the first nobility of Spain, 
disposed in various groups. Before the altar knelt the young king, 
with the queen on his right, and the Infanta on the other side. 

When Maria arose from prayer and looked round, the first 
object she beheld was her lover. A thrill of joy passed through 
her frame, for she construed his presence in the chapel as a step 
towards Romanism, and felt sure he would soon worship at the 
same altar as herself. With more zeal than before, she resumed 
her devotions, but when she looked round again, Charles was 

one. 

Before the royal party issued from the monastery night had come 
on. But innumerable torches were lighted, and being borne by 
the side of the carriages on their return through the Prado, added 
greatly to the effect of the procession. 


IX. 


OF THE MEETING BETWEEN CHARLES AND THE KING IN THE PRADO. 


On the prince’s return to the House of Seven Chimneys, he 
found Olivarez awaiting his arrival. 

“The glimpse which his majesty has obtained of your highness,” 

* said the minister, “so far from satisfying him, has awakened 
in his breast such an eager desire for an interview, that he cannot 
wait tili to-morrow, and he hopes, therefore, that you will agree 
to meet him at midnight in the Prado.” 

“Tam equally impatient to meet his majesty,” returned Charles. 
“In what part of the Prado shall I find him?” 

“ Near the fountain at the east end,” said Olivarez. “I shall be 
in attendance. I have a further request to prefer to your highness. — 
It is, that you will graciously allow me to take the Marquis of 
Buckingham with me, so that on this occasion he may attend 
upon his majesty.” 

“Take him by all means,” said Charles. “In return, the Conde 
de Gondomar shall attend upon me. To-night, my lord,” he added 
to Buckingham, “you will consider yourself a Spaniard, and serve 
the king as faithfully as if you were his subject.” 

Thereupon, Olivarez and Buckingham quitted the room together. 
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A little before midnight, attended by Gondomar and the Earl 
of Bristol, Charles drove to the place of rendezvous — by 
the king. At that hour the Prado was almost deserted. An oc- 
casional coach, however, might be seen moving along slowly, while 
here and there a couple might be observed engaged in amorous 
converse. 

The night was clear and starlight, and as Charles approached 
the fountain he perceived a coach drawn up near it. At a short 
distance from the carriage, pacing to and fro beneath the trees, 
could be seen a tall caballero, with his face muffled in lf cloak, 
and a long rapier by his side. As soon as Gondomar caught sight 
of this personage, he said to Charles, “It is the king.” 

As the prince’s coach stopped, the caballero became motionless, 
and waited till the prince drew near him. He then threw aside 
his cloak, and springing towards Charles, embraced him. 

“ My brother! I am delighted to meet you!” cried Philip. 

“ Sire, I am equally delighted to meet you,” cried Charles. 

For more than half an hour the two royal personages walked 
together among the trees, each with his arm round the other's neck, 
and both seemingly delighted at the meeting. Philip questioned 
Charles minutely as to his journey, and appeared greatly interested 
by all he heard. They also spoke of the Infanta, and Charles had 
every reason to believe that the king was quite as eager as himself 
for the speedy completion of the match. 

So charmed were they with each other, that they were loth to 
separate. But when of necessity the interview came to an end, 
Philip begged permission to conduct the prince home. Charles 
with difficulty yielded, and it required some persuasion, and even 
a little gentle force on Philip’s part, to induce the prince to get 
first into the carriage. “In doing this,” he said, “I feel I am 
disobeying the king my father.” 

During the drive home Charles sat on the king’s right, and 
although Olivarez and Buckingham were now present, their 
discourse was as friendly and as free from restraint as it had pre- 
viously been. The king was very earnest with Olivarez to expedite 
as much as possible the preparations for the prince’s public entry 
into the city and reception at the palace, and the Conde-Duque 
promised compliance. 

By this time the carriage having arrived at the House of Seven 
Chimneys, the royal pair separated with every expression of regard. 


X. 


OF THE PRESENTS SENT TO CHARLES BY THE KING. 


far everything had gone well. Any misgivings that 
Charles entertained were banished from his breast, and gave 
place to joyful confidence. Unless some wholly unforeseen dif- 


ficulty arose, it seemed impossible there could now be any 
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serious impediment to the speedy completion of the treaty. 
Buckingham was quite as sanguine as the prince, and even Bristol, 
though he had so much experience of Spanish dissimulation, 
began to think that Olivarez meant to act fairly. Full of joyful 
anticipations of the future, Charles retired to rest. 

Next morning, when Graham entered his chamber, and at the 
rince’s request threw open the casement, the white dove, which 

fad been perched on the window-sill since dawn, flew into the 
room, and alighted near the couch—so near, that Charles could 
have tofthed the beautiful bird if he had extended his hand. 
There it remained so long as the prince continued in the room. 

On descending to the lower room Charles was informed that 
two large chests had just arrived from the palace, containing 
sumptuous apparel, and fine linen for himself and his attendants. 
Other presents were also sent by the king in the course of the day. 

Among the few nobles who were preserted that day to Charles 
by the Earl of Bristol was the Conde de Monterey, who, after 
kneeling and kissing the prince’s hand, said, 

“T have to inform your highness that it has just been decided 
by the king and the council of state that your public entrance into 
the city shall take place at the earliest moment possible, his majesty 
being naturally anxious to have you as his guest in the palace. 
The ceremonial has, therefore, been fixed for the day after to- 
morrow, and will be conducted with the utmost splendour. On 
these occasions it is customary for the kings and princes of Spain 
to make their entrance into the city on horseback. Trusting, 
therefore, that your highness will deign to conform to the ar- 
rangement, his majesty has sent by me two white Arabs of the 
purest race, one of which he prays you to select for your own use 
on the occasion—the other he himself will ride.” 

“JT will try them both, my lord,” replied Charles, courteously, 
“and that which I deem the least excellent I will retain, leaving 
the other to the king. I pray you to convey my heartfelt thanks 
to his majesty for the truly royal gifts he has lavished upon me. 
I accept them as an evidence of his good will.” 

“ T will deliver your highness’s message,” said Monterey, bowing 
profoundly. “ Before I depart, let me entreat your highness to 
command my services in whatsoever way you may think proper. 
And, in making this offer, let me add that I speak not for myself, 
but for the whole court. All are equally devoted to your highinan 
—all eager to serve you.” 

With another profound salutation, he then withdrew. 

Charles’s next visitor was the Duke de Cea, who had just arrived, 
and flew to pay his respects to the prince. 

‘Charles received the young duke with great cordiality, and 
diverted him by relating what had happened to the two barbs. De 
Cea remarked that he had heard of El Cortejo as he crossed the 

Somosierra, but had not been molested by the robber-chief. After 
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some further discourse, Charles withdrew with Bristol, leaving De 
Cea and Graham alone together. 

“T have news that will delight you, my dear friend,” said the 
young duke. “TI left Doiia Casilda and her father at Fuencarrel. 

ey will come on to Madrid this evening, and to-morrow you can 
= yourself at the casa of the conde. But I cannot conceal 

rom you that he has promised his daughter to Don Christobal. 
Do not, however, be discouraged. Dofia Casilda prefers you to 
your rival. She owned as much to her sister, Doiia Flor.” 

“You transport me with delight by what you tell me,” cried 
Graham. “But where is Doiia Flor?” 

“She is with her father and sister, and will arrive with them 
this evening. Don Pompeo joined them at Fuencarrel, and it 
was to avoid meeting him that I came on to Madrid. It seems 
that his suspicions have been aroused in regard to me, and I shall 
have to be doubly on my guard in future, for were he to make any 
discovery, his vengeance would know no bounds.” 

“ For Doiia Flor’s sake, I think you ought to give up the affair,” 
observed Graham. 

“Impossible! I love her too well,” said the young duke. “No, 
I must go on, be the risk what it may. But enough of this. 
I am curious to hear all that has happened to the prince since his 
arrival in Madrid.” 

Graham then entered into details, and described the prince’s 


secret interview with the Infanta, with which De Cea was vastly 
amused. 

“The stratagem does great credit to Gondomar,” he said, with a 
laugh, “ and was admirably carried out. I hope this will not be 
the my secret interview the prince will have with his mistress. 


When he takes up his abode in the palace other opportunities will 
occur. And as it appears that I am: fortunate enough to be a 
pointed one of his highness’s lords in waiting, I shall be able to 
serve him in this respect.” 

Their conversation was here interrupted by the return of 
Charles and Bristol, and shortly afterwards Buckingham entered 
with Olivarez. The Conde-Duque came charged with the most 
cordial greetings of his royal master, who declared that he could 
not pass the Le without beholding the prince, and therefore 
= his highness to pay him a private visit that evening in 

e palace. 

To this Charles assented, all the more readily because he 
hoped to see the Infanta. But in that expectation he was dis- 
appointed. 

Conveyed to the palace by Olivarez, he was met at the foot of 
a private staircase by his majesty, who was impatiently awaiting 
his arrival, and who led him to the garden, where they had an 
hour’s conversation together. 

At the close of the interview, the king attended Charles to 
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his carriage, and when the prince had entered it his maj 
leaped in, and insisted on accompanying him home. a 
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XI. 


HOW THE PRINCE WENT TO THE CONVENT OF SAN GERONIMO. 


AT length the day arrived which had been appointed for the 

rince’s public entrance into the city. 

‘A little before noon, Charles and his attendants were assem- 
bled in the reception-chamber. The prince was attired in white 
satin, embroidered with gold. From his neck, sustained by a 
broad blue riband, hung the George, and beneath his knee he 
wore the enamelled Garter. All his attendants were attired 
in the sumptuous apparel sent by the King of Spain, and 
Buckingham’s magnificent person was displayed to the greatest 
advantage in a doublet of orange-coloured satin, embroidered with 
leaves of silver, with a mantle to match. His cap was of black 
ql ye enriched with pearls, and adorned with orange-coloured 
plumes. 
| Shortly afterwards four grandees were ushered in, all of whom 
were splendidly attired in cloths of gold and silver for the cere- 
monial. These were the Marquis de Montes Claros, Don Fer- 
nando Giron, the Conde de Gondomar, and the Duke de Cea. 
After making profound reverences to the prince, they informed 
him that, in pursuance of the king’s orders, they were come to 
conduct his highness to the convent of San-Geronimo. 

Thanking them for their courtesy, Charles said he was ready 
to attend them. Whereupon, with as much ceremony as they 
could have shown to their own sovereign, they conducted him to 
a royal carriage which awaited him at the door of the mansion. 
Beside this superb equipage, which had half a dozen magnificently- 
caparisoned horses attached to it, there were two other coaches, 
and a detachment of mounted archers, in their full equipments, 
were drawn up, to act as an escort to the cortége. 

Charles having entered the coach, Buckingham took a seat on 
his left, while Gondomar and De Cea sat opposite to them, with 
their backs to the horses. The next carriage was occupied by the 
Earl of Bristol, Sir Walter Aston, and the two grandees, and the 
third by the rest of Charles’s attendants. 

The cavalcade then got into motion, and made its way to the 
Calle de Alcala, which was crowded with people in their holiday 
attire. On beholding the carriage containing Charles, the thron 
called out lustily, “ Viva el Principe de Galles!” Charles bowe 
repeatedly in acknowledgment of these demonstrations. 

The royal convent of Sana Geronimo, whither the prince was 
now proceeding, was a large monastic establishment, picturesquely 
situated on the rising ground on the north side of the Prado, in 
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the midst of the wood. From this convent it was customary for 
the kings of Castile to make a public entry into the city on the 
occasion of their coronation, and no greater honour could have 
been shown to Charles by the Spanish nation than to treat him as 
one of their own kings. 

At the gate of the convent stood the lord prior, ready to receive 
the prince as he alighted, and all the brethren who were assembled 
in the hall bowed reverently as Charles passed through it. Having 
ceremoniously conducted his illustrious guest to the royal apart- 
ments, the lord prior left him, and proceeded with the brethren to 
the a where mass was performed. 

Breakfast was then served for Charles and his attendants, and 
the prince was waited upon by the.grandees precisely as Philip 
himself would have been served. , 

When the repast was concluded, Charles repaired to the audience- 
chamber, where a chair of state had been prepared for him, on 
which he took his seat—the Spanish grandees standing on his 
right hand, and Buckingham and Bristol on the left. The prince had 
now to give audience to various important personages, in the same 
manner as the king. The first to be introduced was the Inquisidor 
General—a tall, dark man, who seemed well fitted by his looks for 
the office he held. Nevertheless, he bent reverently before the 
heretical prince, and respectfully kissed his highness’s hands. 

As the Inquisidor General moved on and took his place near the 
grandees, he was succeeded by the members of the ComnsilcRegh 
of Castile, all of whom knelt before the prince, those nearest him 
kissing his hand. Then came the Council-Royal of Aragon; then 
the Council of Portugal; and after them the Council of Italy, the 
Council of Military Orders, the Council of the Indies, the Council 
of the Treasury, and the Council of the Exchequer. Lastly, came 
Don Juan de Castilla, the Corregidor of Madrid, and Don Lorenzo 
Olivarez, Don Pedro de Torres, and Don Christobal de Medina, 
the three principal Regidores. All these important officers knelt 
before the prince, and after kissing his hand, 5 ane up on either side 
of the chair of state. 

Just as the ceremonial was completed, loud fanfares of trumpets 
were heard without, and the usher announced that the king and his 
two royal brothers had arrived at the convent. 

On this intelligence Charles immediately arose, and followed by 
the grandees, together with Buckingham and Bristol, proceeded to 
the gate of the convent, where he found Philip, who had just 
alighted with the two Infantes. On seeing Charles, the king flew 
towards him, and affectionately embraced him. ; 

The two young princes next embraced Charles, after which 
the royal party returned to the audience-chamber. Here the king 
and his brothers stood on one side, while all the grandees, nobles, 
and gentlemen who had attended his majesty passed before 
Charles, and kissed his hand. 
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This done, trumpets were sounded, and a herald came forward, 
proclaiming that, in honour of the visit of the Prince of Wales, a 
— pardon would be granted by his majesty to all offenders. 

ith a profound obeisance to the prince, the herald then went 
forth to make the proclamation in different parts of the city. 

On his departure, the heads of each of the councils advanced 
towards the prince, and, when they had stationed themselves 
before him, Philip, who was standing beside Charles, spoke thus: 

“ Desiring to show all honour to the illustrious Prince of Wales, 
who is now our guest, we enjoin you, our faithful councillors, and 
all magistrates and public officers, to do no favour and bestow no 
office, without his highness’s direction, during his abode with us.” 

“Your majesty’s commands shall be obeyed,” replied the chief 
of the Council of Castile, speaking for the rest. 

The whole assemblage then shouted, as with one voice, “ Viva 
el Principe de Galles!” 

Bowing graciously around, in token of his satisfaction, Phili 
next took the hand of Charles, and led him to the room in which 
he had breakfasted. They were followed by the two young 
princes. While the royal party tarried in this inner room, cates 


and conserves, with sweet wines of Malaga and Alicante, were 
served to them by the monks. 


XII. 


OF THE PNINCE’S PUBLIC ENTRY INTO MADRID. 


MEANTIME, the procession had set forth from the convent. 
At its head rode a band of trumpets and clarions, drums, kettle- 
drums, cymbals, and fifes, making the air resound with martial 
strains. The musicians wore cassocks of carnation satin guarded 
with silver lace, and having black borders cut upon silver tinsel. 
Their caps were of black valeet adorned with black and carnation 
plumes. They were all well mounted, and had the royal arms em- 
broidered on the housings of their horses, banners, and pennons. 

Next came four trumpeters belonging to the city of Madrid, 
clad in cassocks of orange-coloured taffata laid with silver lace, 
and wearing black hats adorned with plumes of the same hue as 
their cassocks. They were followed by a great host of lacqueys 
habited in similar liveries, each armed with sword and dagger, and 
carrying a white buckler. 

; Next came the three Regidores riding together, and the Corre- 
gidor riding by himself. 

After them came four trumpeters belonging to Don Juan Al- 
fonso Euriguez, Admiral of Castile, in long coats of black satin 
guarded with gold lace, with the admiral’s arms on their breasts, 
and wearing black hats with yellow and white plumes. 

The admiral, who was mounted on a richly-trapped charger, and 
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bore a silver staff, was preceded by fifty lacqueys, wearing doublets 
of black satin, cloaks fringed with gold, white shoes, and black hats 
with orange and white plumes. 

Then came four trumpeters belonging to Don Pedro de Toledo- 
Osorio, Marquis of Villa Franca, wearing gaberdines of yellow 
satin laid with gold lace, with the arms of the house of ‘Toledo 
woven on their breasts and shoulders. Their hats were of black 
taffeta, with bands of gold and white plumes. 

Don Pedro was preceded by thirty mounted lacqueys in doublets 
laid with gold lace, with sleeves of tinsel, and hats embroidered 
with little windmills of gold, and adorned with white plumes and 
tucks of silver. 

Next came four trumpeters belonging to the Conde de Monterey, 
with cassocks of white satin, laced and flowered with gold, hats of 
white satin with black plumes, and having the conde’s. arms 
embroidered on their bandrols. 

De Monterey was preceded by a hundred lacqueys, mounted on 
horses trapped with white and gold, being the colours of the Prince 
of Wales, and habited in white satin, adorned with leaves of gold, 
and wearing black hats with black and white plumes. 

Next came the trumpeters of the Duke de Cea, in cassocks of 
blue satin laid with silver, black hats with blue plumes, and 
having the duke’s arms on their trumpets. Before the duke rode 
fifty lacqueys, mounted on noble chargers, with trappings of velvet 
adorned with pearls, and having pouncings of gold, silver, and 

a These lacqueys bore white targets with white 

ndels, and were attired in blue satin covered with silver lace. 
= hats were of black satin, with bands of silver and blue 
plumes. 

Next came the trumpeters of Don Juan Hurtado de Mendoza, 
Duke de Infantado, one of the proudest of the Castilian nobles. 
These men wore white frizado mantles, with gaberdines of black 
damask edged with silver lace, with the arms of Mendoza on their 
shoulders and breasts, as well as on the bandrols of their clarions. 
Before the old duke rode fifty lacqueys in doublets and hose of 
black satin, guarded with broad silver lace, and black velvet hats 
with bands and wreaths of silver, and black and white plumes. 
Behind him rode fifty grooms in crimson taffeta. The horses were 
trapped in black and white. 

After these followed the trumpeters and lacqueys of Don Diego 
Lopez de Zuniga, General of the Coast of Granada. Next those of 
Don Fernando Giron. Then those of the Marquis of Castel 
Rodrigo; those of the Castellan of the Cordovas; of the Marquis 
del Carpio; of the Conde de Saldana, Don Christobal de Gavina, 
the Conde de Gondomar, and a multitude of others. 

The grandees vied with each other in splendour of habiliments 
and number of attendants. 


After the nobles and their attendants had ridden on, there came 
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a dozen trumpeters in carnation satin, with the royal arms 
woven in gold on their bandrols. They were followed by the king’s 
equerry, his majesty’s riders, the royal pages and officers. 

Then followed a hundred gentlemen of the royal household, each 
mounted on a goodly charger, trapped in black and white, with silver 
musrols, and coverings of crimson velvet, fringed with gold thread. 
On these cloths were embroidered the king’s name, Felipe IV., with 
the royal blazon. 

‘Holding the bridle of each horse was a footman in a doublet 
of carnation satin, laid with silver and black lace, with mantles 
of cloth of silver. Their hats were black, with silver bands 
and carnation and black plumes. Then followed the mayor- 
domos, and after them came the king and the Prince of Wales 
riding side by side, Charles being placed on his majesty’s right 
hand. Both presented a most majestic appearance—both were 
perfect horsemen, so that it was impossible to say to whom the 
palm of superior grace ought to be assigned. Philip was attired 
in black taffeta richly guarded. His girdle glittered with diamonds, 
and his black velvet hat, which was surmounted by tall white 
plumes, was ornamented with priceless jewels. Round his neck 
was a massive chain of gold, ornamented with green and black 
emeralds, and representing four crowns linked together. He also 
wore the orders of the Toison d’Or and Calatrava, and on his 
mantle was embroidered the red cross of Santiago. The trappings 
and furniture of the two noble steeds were exactly alike. The 
manes and tails of the animals were plaited with gold, the bridles 
and saddles were of red morocco leather embroidered with magnifi- 
cent pearls, covered with the finest lambskins, and the housings 
were of crimson velvet, garnished and guarded with gold lace. 

Behind the two royal personages, mounted on chargers trapped 


_ in crimson velvet, embroidered with gold, and adorned with their 


arms, rode Olivarez and Buckingham, side by side like Philip 
and Charles—and apparently, from their looks and gestures, the 
best friends in the world. On this occasion the two favourites 
acted as masters of the horse to their respective rulers, and each 
was accompanied by a richly-caparisoned charger, led by a couple 
of grooms, as a symbol of his office. 

Buckingham’s habiliments have been already described. Those 
of Olivarez were of black satin embroidered with gold, and cut upon 
silver tinsel, and the haughty minister wore a black hat glitter- 
— diamonds, and adorned with black plumes striped with 

old. 

A crowd of richly-attired pages followed. Then came the Earl 
of Bristol and Sir Walter Aston, followed by Charles’s three 
attendants, Graham, Cottington, and Endymion Porter, all of 
whom made a gallant show. The rear of the long and magni- 
ficent cortége was brought up by a detachment’ of the Almayn 


- guard, under the command of the Conde de Barrajas. 
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The setting forth of Philip and Charles from the Convent of 
San Geronimo was announced by a peal of ordnance, and there- 
upon all the bells of the city began to ring joyously. Thousands of 
persons were collected in the Prado to witness the procession, and ° 
their continuous shouts rent the air. When Philip and Charles 
came in sight, these acclamations were redoubled. 

After traversing the Salon del Prado, the cortége proceeded 
to the Calle de Alcala, and as the king and the prince ap- 
proached the street, four-and-twenty regidores of the city, 
gorgeously arrayed in cloth of tissue, met them, bearing a superb 
canopy, which they held over the king and his guest during their 
progress through the city. We may mention that this superb 
canopy was afterwards — by the regidores to Buckingham. 

From the court-yard of the palace of the Conde-Duque three 
hundred gentlemen in the minister’s livery, and bearing his arms, 
and all well mounted, came forth to join the procession. They 
were under the command of Don Luis de Haro, son of the Marquis 
del Carpio, and nephew of the Conde-Duque. 

As may be supposed, the Calle de Alcala was densely crowded, but 
a road was preserved for the cavalcade by mounted archers and 
arquebusiers. In the widest part of the street, beyond the palace of 
the Conde-Duque, large scaffolds were erected, covered with rich 
cloths and tapestry, and these were now occupied by the various 
councils and important functionaries who had just been to pay 
homage to the prince. 

All the habitations were decorated with costly stuffs, cloths of 
gold and silver, carpets and hangings, and, in some cases, pictures 
were hung out. The balconies and windows were filled with fair 
spectators, who waved their kerchiefs as the king and prince 
passe’ by. Not even at Philip’s coronation had so much en- 
thusiasm been displayed. Poems were improvised in the prince’s 
honour, and the following refrain to a song, composed for the oc- 
casion by the famous Lope de Vega, was everywhere chanted: 

Carlos Estuardo soy, 

Que, siendo amor mi guia, 
Al cielo de Espaiia voy 

Por ver my estrella Maria. ° 

Charles Stuart was indeed the hero of the hour. The story of his 
romantic expedition had been everywhere recounted, and had 
roused the strongest sympathies of a generous and impulsive people. 
The prince’s distinguished appearance and majestic deportment 
more than realised the notions that had been formed of him, and 
all tongues were loud in his pone Moreover, it had been artfully 
insinuated by the priesthood, at the instigation of Olivarez, that 
not only had Charles come to claim the Infanta, but that he in- 
tended to recant his heresies and embrace the faith of Rome, and 
this fiction being firmly believed by the populace, there was no 
drawback to the general rejoicing. 
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At the Puerta del Sol a stage was erected, on which was per- 
formed a ballet, introducing the best national dances. The fountain 
in the midst of the plaza ran with wine, and all the houses in the 
Calle Mayor were as richly adorned as those in the Calle de Alcala 

As he entered the grand plaza in front of the Palacio Real, a magni- 
ficent spectacle was offered to the prince. The whole of the cavalcade 
was here drawn up, and was surrounded by the royal guard in their 
full accoutrements. The clangour of the trumpet, the clash of the 
cymbal, the thunder of the kettle-drum, and the shrill notes of the 
fife, were heard from the band which was stationed near the prin- 
cipal gate of the palace. Towards this gate, which we have already 
mentioned retained its original Moorish character, Philip and 
Charles now proceeded amid the deafening acclamations of the 
spectators. 

At the gate they were met by Don Luis de Paredes, alcayde of 
the palace, with a number of gentlemen of the household, and were 
ceremoniously conducted to the grand portal, where the king and 
his royal guest alighted. Fain would Charles have taken the 
hindmost place, but this Philip would not permit, and the point of 
etiquette was at last adjusted, as it had been before, by their walk- 
ing side by side, each with an arm on the other’sshoulder. In this 
fraternal fashion, which excited the admiration of all who beheld 
them, and preceded by the Conde de Puebla and the Conde de 
Benavente, mayor-domos, they repaired to her majesty’s quarter. 

They found the queen in a large and splendidly furnished apart- 
ment, at the upper end of which was a canopy of gold tissue adorned 
with the arms of Castile and Aragon. On either side of the canopy 
were ranged the queen’s meninos and meninas, habited in rose- 
coloured satin, and beneath it were placed gilt chairs, covered 
with crimson velvet, on which the queen and the Infanta were 
seated, but on the entrance of Charles with the king, the two royal 
ladies at once arose and advanced to meet him. 

Her majesty was splendidly arrayed in a robe of cloth of 
silver, and literally blazed with diamonds. The Infanta was far 
more simply attired in white satin, and her sole ornaments were 
pearls. She blushed deeply as she returned Charles's profound 
salutation, and when addressed by him she trembled and mani- 
fested considerable agitation. The prince augured well from this 
display of feeling. The royal party next proceeded to the canopy, 
where Charles was placed between the queen and the Infanta, and 
where they all remained for some time in conversation. But in 
spite of his efforts, Charles failed to draw the Infanta into discourse. 

he listened with evident interest to what he said, and sometimes 
smiled, but silence seemed imposed upon her by the frigid rules 
of Spanish etiquette. On the other hand, the queen was extremely 


vely. 
Half an hour was spent in this way, and at the expiration 
of that time his majesty proposed to conduct the prince to his 
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— of the palace. As Charles withdrew, the queen and the 
fanta accompanied him to the door. 

A magnificent suite of apartments, equal in extent to those 
occupied by his majesty, had been assigned to the prince. They 
were situated in that part of the palace which enjoyed the finest 
view, and overlooked the gardens and the valley of the Manzanares. 
At the back was a patio surrounded by marble arcades, and filled 
with orange-trees. When the king and the prince entered the 
noble gallery belonging to the apartments in question, they were 
met by the Conde de Monterey, who had been appointed the 
prince’s mayor-domo-mayor, and the Conde de Gondomar and 
the Duke de Cea, his highness’s mayor-domos, and were cere- 
moniously ushered to a grand reception-chamber, where they 
found the Conde-Duque de Olivarez, the Duque de Infantado, the 
Admiral of Castile, the Marquis del Castel Rodrigo, and all the 
first grandees of Spain. With them were the Marquis of Buck- 
ingham, the Earl of Bristol, Sir Walter Aston, Graham, and the 
rest of Charles’s attendants. 


The grandees raised their hats to Charles, but immediately re- 
placed them. 

While the royal pair were still standing together, the Conde de 
Monterey delivered two gold keys to his majesty, who took them, 
and, ——_ them to Charles, said: 

“ These keys will open all the doors of the palace to you. 
Your highness will bestow them as you deem meet.” 

Returning suitable thanks, Charles immediately gave one key 
to Buckingham, and the other to Bristol. 

Shortly afterwards, the large doors at the upper end of the 
chamber were thrown open, and an usher announced that the 
banquet was served. 

Amid flourishes of trumpets, and marshalled by the Conde de 
Monterey and the two other mayor-domos, Philip and Charles, 
walking side by side, passed into the banqueting-chamber, where a 
grand repast awaited them. 

At the upper end of the long table, on which was a gorgeous 
display of pe opty was a dais, with a canopy above it emblazoned 
with the arms of England. Here seats were placed for Philip and 
Charles, who were waited upon by Gondomar and De Cea. 

At the close of the banquet, the king and prince, with all the 
court, drove forth to witness the rejoicings that were taking place 
in the city. When night came on, all the houses were illuminated, 
and immense bonfires were lighted in the public places. At mid- 
boy a grand display of fireworks took place in the Salon del 

rado., 

With shouts of welcome ringing in his ears, Charles returned 
to his apartments in the Palacio Real. 


End of the Second Wook. 


A BLANK IN THE LOTTERY. 
I. 


DRAWING FOR THE PRIZE. 


Wuen Sir Edgar Vyvyan married, he fully believed he was in love with 
his wife. He was only twenty-one, and his youth may be considered as 
some extenuation for his total misapprehension of what really was neces- 
sary to secure his happiness. Sir Edgar Vyvyan was strikingly hand- 
some, tall and slight, with a certain distinguished bearing that made him 
remarkable among other men who were, perhaps, equally well looking. 
His eyes were hazel, shaded by long dark lashes, and he had an aquiline 
nose, well-cut mouth, and moustache and hair of golden brown, the hair 
growing rather low over a wide and delicately white forehead. The 
whole expression of the face was intellectual and refined, and the eyes 
alternately reflected every passing emotion, darkening with anger or ex- 
citement, or softening with a look of such earnest feeling, that he fasci- 
nated those whom he sought to influence with an unconscious belief 
in all he intended to convey. 

A certain poetry in his temperament led him to an almost involuntary 
admiration of all that is most beautiful in nature and art, and the pale 
chiselled features and statuesque beauty of Lady Alicia Gordon, fourth 
daughter of the Earl of Carstairs, captivated his fancy; and as he was 
the only son of a baronet, with a rent-roll of ten thousand a year, and 
no obstacles presenting themselves, they became engaged, and were 
eventually married with great pomp and splendour at St. George’s, 
Hanover-square. 

Lady Alicia’s beauty, and her trousseau, and her diamonds, were the 
topics of general conversation for as long a period as is generally accorded 
to such events, and then they gave place to something more recent; and, 
in the mean while, the husband and wife had begun life in earnest. 
Marriage is said to be a lottery, where the blanks are far in excess, where 
each is drawn into the vortex, sustained by the delusive idea that he or 
she alone is destined to win the prize, and Sir Edgar Vyvyan firmly 
believed that he was the most fortunate man in London, when Lady 
Alicia consented to be his wife. 

Ihave said before that his imagination was strong, and he certainly 
painted his idol with a lavish hand: her coldness was reserve, her silence 
timidity. Away from the chilling influences of her stately home, she 
would open out as some beautiful flower beneath the warmth of the 
meridian sun. 

For some time after his marriage the hope continued. We are all 
slow to arrive at simple truths, and more slow still in parting with our 
own convictions, however erroneous they may be. Lady Alicia was totally 
unsuited to him; she could no more raise herself to his standard than 
she could drag him down to hers; she could only see things from her 
own limited point of view, and did not care to have it otherwise ; she 


had been launched upon the world with one fixed idea, and that was, the 
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necessity of marriage, and, if possible, of securing a bon parti;—feelings 
formed no part in the estimate required. Years ago it might have been 
otherwise ; but the remembrance of what her girlish and only love had 
cost her, prevented Lady Alicia Gordon from ever again cultivating the 
dictates of her heart. When she was about fifteen, she was discovered 
by the countess, her mother, reading an impassioned love-letter from 
some unknown, who at last proved to be her drawing-master, a young 
man of respectable family, but entirely dependent on his talents and his 
rofession even for ‘his daily bread. To describe the scenes that fol- 
aa would be idle. Suffice it to say, that after dismissing sundry 
governesses, and consigning the unhappy object of the disaster to per- 
petual ignominy, oe Alicia was brought into proper order, and after 
three years more careful training, was launched into society, and 
with her beauty the drawing-rooms of 33elgravia, the cold model of pro- 
riety. 
' We are unwilling to part with our own preconceived beliefs; but a 
few years of married life, and Sir Edgar was more than convinced of the 
utter fallacy of ever hoping to derive anything likely to increase his hap- 
piness from his union with Lady Alicia. In the early days of their honey- 
moon they went abroad, and visited scenes and places that so interested 
Sir Edgar, that he could not dream but that it gave at least some pleasure 
to his bride; and in fair spots, where everything combined to draw out all 
that is best and truest in human nature, when the evening sun softened 
with its departing rays the distant purple mountains, or the deep blue 
sea, he would sit at her feet, and pour out some of his long — 
dreams, vainly essaying to drag her even to the borders of that lan 
which her feet might never enter. 

The most skilful workman must fail if he has no material to work 
upon, and with Lady Alicia this was literally the case. Her natural 
abilities, whatever they might have been, were so completely dwarfed by 
her education, that she had not even the wish that it should be otherwise. 
Books she looked upon as so much rubbish, which had cost her years of 
unnecessary misery whilst immured in the schoolroom; and she ro vowed, 
when she passed those doors, they should be for ever left behind. Novels 
only she exempted from the general anathema, and a fresh arrival from 
Mudie’s library would light up with pleasure a face on which Sir Edgar 
had vainly been trying to discover even a show of interest, as he endea- 
voured to make her, what every woman should be, her husband’s com- 
panion. 

Feelings, as I have before said, formed no part in her estimate of hap- 
piness. Sir Edgar’s nature was at that time warm, ardent, hopeful, and 
she threw him back upon himself, when she might have won his love. Its 
death was gradual ; but stone after stone crumbled away, till the fabric 
was eventually as levelled as if it had never been. Nor was this done 
without a struggle, appeals, and recriminations. After any scene, when 
her husband had upbraided her for coldness, or showed her some part of 
his own passionate yearnings for her love, a feeling of contempt would 
mingle with her indifference, contempt such as some of the weakest 
minds feel for what they can never understand. ‘Talent, as a stepping- 
stone to the fulfilment of worldly ambition, was reverenced by her as it 
was by the circle in which she had lived during her home life; but beyond 
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that, she considered it useless, and it bored her, and her husband’s societ 
wearied her, so that, a few years of married life over, she spent nearly all 
her day lying on a sofa reading novels, paying or receiving visits, and 
going into society. 

Sir Edgar was an only son, his mother died when he was quite young, 
and the care of his infant education had fallen upon his father’s sister, 
the widow of a Scotch gentleman, who, from the time of her husband’s 
death, had continued to reside at her brother’s house. She had idolised 
her nephew, and spoiled and petted him till his word became law, not 
only with her, but with his father also, and his natural disposition alone 
saved him from the moral ruin that is generally supposed to follow an 
excessively indulgent course of education; but Sir Edgar grew up appa- 
rently as little harmed as though he had been a model specimen of the 
severest discipline. Of the real world he knew little or nothing 
till his father’s death, which took place when he was about nineteen, 
when he found himself, although in some sort under the direction of 
guardians, yet free to go abroad and see a little of life; a liberty of which 
he was not slow to avail himself, and his whole future career might have 
been far different from what it actually was, had he not, during his first 
London season, when he had just attained his twenty-first year, met Lady 
Alicia Gordon. 

Circumstances are generally too strong for us with the limited know- 
ledge we possess at the time of what is really the plot of the piece in 
which we act our part. In after years, when we look back, when all has 
become the irremediable past, we see but too clearly the mistakes that 
have proved our ruin. 

The breach that had begun so early in the married life of Sir Edgar 
and his wife, widened insensibly ; they had no children, no mutual ties 
to draw them together, so they each took their separate courses, spending 
the summer in the country, visiting at the houses of friends or relations, 
and going to London for the season. 

Sir Edgar hunted and shot, was returned for his native borough, and 
was spoken of as a fortunate and a rising man, popular with men and 
courted by women. Still, he was not satisfied; he had—although 
perhaps he did not know it himself—an irresistible yearning for sympathy 
such as he could never get from Lady Alicia, and such as he believed 
women in general to be incapable of giving. A bright, warm, loving 
disposition, thrown back upon itself, is likely in time to develop the worst 
qualities; and Sir Edgar had nearly arrived at that state when he went 
down for September shooting to Warrington Hall, and met his fate. 


II. 
IsmME. 


How often we look back through the long vista of memory, and with 
the vivid distinctness of yesterday recal a scene, a look, an attitude, till 
its living presence is before us. 

How often, years afterwards, did Sir Edgar live over again in imagi- 
nation the September afternoon he spent in the embrasured window 
of Warrington Chase. He had no particular anticipations of being 
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amused when he accepted the invitation, but the necessity of action, to 
drown the natural cravings of a mind far beyond the common sympathies 
of the great surface, led him to grasp almost eagerly at whatever pre- 
sented itself for the moment. : 

Mr. Warrington was the father of one of his boyhood’s friends—the 
friend he had loved as he might have loved a brother, but who had 
met with an early death in the Crimean war, soon after joining his 
regiment. 

Mr. Warrington had often since asked Sir Edgar to come and stay 
with him, but it was not till that September that the opportunity and the 
inclination presented themselves simultaneously. 

Mr. Warrington was out, the servant said. Would he have some 
lunch, or would he go into the drawing-room, and wait there till his 
master’s return ? 

Sir Edgar accepted the latter offer, and taking up a book threw him- 
self into an arm-chair by an open window. 

It was a fine room, with rich old-fashioned furniture, relieved every 
now and then by some rare work of art, some Florentine marble group, 
that in his younger days Mr. Warrington had brought from Italy. Pie- 
tures hung thickly round the wall; paintings from the hands of the old 
masters, and portraits of ancestors long since numbered with the dead. 

But what most attracted Sir Edgar was the picture of a lad of about 
fifteen years ef age. How well he remembered him, how distinctly 
it recalled his boyhood days, that bright speaking face, with the chesnut 
curls tossed back from the broad white forehead, the laughing blue eyes, 
and the lips parted, in the act of smiling; even to the dark green velvet 
coat, with the white collar thrown back so as to display the throat, and 
the hand resting on a gun. 

Each had its tale, bringing more forcibly to his mind’s eye all the 
had done together, till he could hardly realise how far they were divided. 

How vividly he remembered the last time they were ever destined to 
meet; the young soldier, as he grasped his hand, was full of youth, and 
health, and strength, and ambition for glory and his country—ambition 
so soon to be exchanged for a nameless grave in a foreign land. 

’ Sir Edgar turned away, and again looked out of the window; how 
long a time passed he did not know, but he was suddenly roused by the 
opening of the door, and absolutely startled by a wild burst of music. A 
song carolled forth by a voice of such rare pi exquisite sweetness, that it 
seemed more like the joyous notes of some southern bird. 

That glorious September sunshine went in a long slanting ray straight 
across the room, till it rested on the head of a young girl, and played 
among the tresses of her chesnut hair, till it shaded it off to the brightest 
gold. She was dressed in a riding-habit, and holding her hat in her 
hand, suddenly stooped down to caress a large Newfoundland dog that 
had bounded up to fons and unseen, Sir Edgar took in every detail of a 
face and figure that never again, as long as he lived, was effaced from 
his memory. 

The low Grecian forehead, the waves of chesnut hair, the face slightly 
in profile, so as to display the delicately-cut features, and the symmetrical 
proportions of the head and throat. This was the first view he had of 
that fair picture; another moment and she stood up, and pushing the 
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dog from her, advanced towards a table, and taking up a pen began 
scribbling a few lines on a piece of paper. 

Sir Edgar might have touched her, but he did not even speak. She 
was not in the sunshine now, but the warm light of nature’s own colour- 
ing lit up her violet eyes, and gave a bright flush to her cheeks, and a 
deep red to her lips. Sir Edgar had always been a keen admirer of what 
is really beautiful, as all must be who see in the perfection of humanity 
God’s noblest work. It was not merely the fact of the woman who sat 
so near him being beautiful that struck a chord in his heart, it was the 
natural nameless grace arid youth that made him think of her, as he gazed 
on a specimen of fairest creation fresh from her Maker’s hands. 

She played for a few moments with the pen before she threw it down, 
and then gathering up her riding-habit tripped out of the room, catching 
up her interrupted song as she closed the door. 

“Harvey's daughter!” burst from Sir Edgar’s lips. ‘The little girl 
Charlie used to talk about, and I had forgotten her existence.” He got 
up and walked down the room, opened another window, and leaned out. 

“That will do,” said a voice close beside him, “and tell grandpapa 
when he comes in, that I have gone to Beechly Farm.” And in another 
moment, a pretty little Welsh pony cantered down the slopes of the lawn, 
and springing lightly over a low fence, was with its rider lost to view in a 
neighbouring belt of trees. 

Another half hour passed, and the cheery voice of the old squire was 
giving our hero a hearty welcome to Warrington Chase. 

“1 did not know at what time I was to have the pleasure of expecting 

ou,” he said, as he shook Sir Edgar Vyvyan warmly by the rn | 
{ had. unfortunately, a magistrates’ meeting that I was obliged to be present 
‘ at, but I thought if I was from home my granddaughter would be here 
to welcome you.” 


Feet restrained Sir Edgar from mentioning that he had seen 
r 


“ Your eldest son’s child, whom I have heard Charlie mention ?” 
) “Yes,” said the squire, in a shaky voice; “she is all that is left to me, 
4 poor little Ismé. I have no sons now—nothing to live for but her.” 
P Sir Edgar looked at the old man, and a feeling of respect, such as 
young men rarely entertain towards their elders, was mingled with the 
q real regard he felt for the man who was the father of his dead friend. 
And there was something in the squire that commanded this. He was 
4 the type of a class of men becoming now almost extinct—the English 
gentleman and the courtier combined. He had lived for years at War- 
rington Chase in great retirement, and the times had marched on and 
left him behind. The very coat he wore, of dark blue with gilt buttons, 
told of other days; and his silver grey hairs only had changed with the 
changing years. 

His voice was strong and hearty, and its cheery tones reminded Sir 
Edgar of his first visit to Warrington Chase in his boyish days, when he 
and his friend Charlie, who was a son of the squire’s, by a second mar- 
riage with the daughter of Sir Redmond Alpage, made the old place ring 
with their boyish revelries. 

“It is five o'clock,” said the squire, looking at his watch, “and we 
dine at seven, will you take a turn before you dress for dinner ?” 
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Sir Edgar acceded, and they went out. It was a fine old place, and 
the actual possessions of the owner extended for many a goodly mile over 
a rich undulating country. 

“*T shall leave Ismé to lionise the gardens to you; some islands on the 
lake are her particular hobby,” said Mr. Warrington, as he turned in an 
opposite direction from the house, and began pointing out some recent 
improvements that he had been making in farm buildings. And so the 
rest of the afternoon wore away till it was time to dress for dinner. 

When Sir Edgar Vyvyan entered the drawing-room a few minutes 
before seven o’clock, the squire was there, but not alone. Standing by 
his side was his granddaughter, dressed in a high white dress without 
any ——— = a spray of real flowers fastened in her <e 

“ Ismé, my child,” said the squire, “this is Sir Ed an, your 
Uncle Chatlie’s best friend.” 

Ismé looked up at the stranger with a beautiful glance of frank sin- 
cerity as she held out her hand, and said something expressive of her 
pleasure in making the acquaintance of her grandfather’s guest ; and, the 
dinner gong sounding almost simultaneously, they went into the dining- 
room. 

Ismé did not talk much during dinner, not that she appeared to suffer 
from any of that mauvaise honte that would have embarrassed so many 
of Sir Edgar Vyvyan’s London friends, but simply that she appeared to 
think her grandfather and his guest would rather converse together on 
their own peculiar topics of interest. 

Soon after the cloth was removed she left the table, and Sir Edgar 
would have given a good deal to be allowed to follow her example; 
but that being impossible, he tried to interest himself in the squire’s 
favourite subjects, and so far succeeded, that it was ten o'clock before 
they returned to the drawing-room. Ismé was standing by the open 
window. 

“Tt is so lovely, grandpapa,” she said, as he went out and stood beside 
her, “ that I can hardly fancy it September.” 

And it certainly was a lovely night—a night long to be remembered. 
The silver moon was shining on the lake and lighting up the tops of many 
belts of distant trees, and casting broad, deep shadows on the lawn. 

“To you know, grandpapa,” said Ismé, putting one hand on his 
shoulder snd laying her fair face close to his, ‘I have an idea of an im- 
provement in my head.” 

“What now, Pussy—what now,” he said, fondly passing his hand 
over her shining hair. ‘I always know when she wants anything very 
particular,” he said, turning to Sir Edgar. 

“And this, grandpapa, is entirely on your own account.” And she 
held up a fair finger and pointed across the park, saying, in a voice both 
coaxing and authoritative, “ That tree must come down.” 

“That tree! Nonsense, child.” 

“But, grandpapa, if it only were down, think what a pretty view we 
should have of Charlie’s-wood and the sea. I am sure we should get a 


glimpse of it, and you would like to see Charlie’s-wood from these 
windows, I know.” 


“ Butthat’s too fine a piece of timber to spare, eh!” he exclaimed, turn- ~ 


ing to Sir Edgar, who was intently watching the old man and the pretty 
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upturned face resting on his shoulder, the figures thrown out in strong 
relief to the outer darkness by the light from the open window at their 
back, forming a picture that an artist would have loved to paint. 

“T think,” replied Sir Edgar, quietly, “ Miss Warrington is right; 
that if there is a belt of trees beyond, you would gain by having a view 
of them, and also of the sea.” . 

“ Ah!” said Ismé, brightly, “now, grandpapa, you must consider 
yourself conquered by superior numbers. The tree must fall.” 

** No, no, child, I can’t; indeed I can’t.” 

But she laid her hand upon his mouth, and assured him it was a settled 
point, and that she would hear no more about it. 

“ Well, well, I’ll ride round to-morrow, and ask the steward; but 
remember, I promise nothing. Poor Charlie,” continued the squire, 
thoughtfully, after a few moments’ silence, “how well I remember the 
day he planted those very trees, and whilst they grow stronger every 
year, my poor boy ” “ And here his voice grew tremulous, and the 
tears came into his eyes. 

Ismé put her hand more closely in his, and whispered some low, soft 
words of endearment. 

“ You will think me a weak, foolish old man, Sir Edgar,” he said, 
apologetically, as if ashamed of having given way to his feelings ; “ and 
I think perhaps the sight of you here again brings the past more vividly 
before me. 1 believe without my little Ismé I should be a very lonely 
old man; but even if my boy had lived I should not have had him, and 
I can thank God that I have her always.” And he bent down and kissed 
her, and then rather hurriedly went in and ensconced himself in an easy- 
chair behind whole sheets of the Times newspaper, and for the second 
time that day Sir Edgar and Ismé Warrington were alone. 

“ Did you enjoy your ride this afternoon ?” he asked. 

The violet eyes were suddenly raised with an expression of inquiry to 
Sir Edgar’s face. 

“ How did you know I went out riding ?” 

Sir Edgar explained. 

‘I am very sorry,” said Ismé, with a mixture of frankness and gaiety 
that gave her an indescribable attraction, “that, as grandpapa was from 
home, I did not know of your arrival, or I might have done something 
to make your afternoon more amusing.” 

“But I might have been an interruption to your plans. You seemed 
full of business.” 

“Oh, no,” she replied, “I had only an order to write down and give 
for grandpapa ; Scamp and I always make our expeditions together of 
an afternoon.” 

“Is Scamp your pony ?” 

“No, my dog ; Effie Deans is m pony’s name.” 

* You go out with your grandfather ?” 

“Oh yes, nearly every day, but then I ride Lord Nigel. Grand- 
papa won’t let me go out alone except with the pony.” 

“T am quite anxious to see your pets.” 

“‘Grandpapa and I generally go round the stables and garden toge- 
ther after breakfast, so if you like to come with us to-morrow morning, 
we can introduce you to them all at once.” 
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“T am going to make another request.” 

Ismé looked up again. 

* Will you sing to me?” 

A bright colour rushed to her cheeks as she recalled her afternoon visit 
to the drawing-room, and the song which till that moment she had been 
almost unconscious of singing ; but her hesitation was only for an instant, 
and as she stepped back into the drawing-room, and went up to the 
piano, Sir Edgar did not know whether he was not almost vexed with her 
for her prompt compliance, which had brought that first and long to be 
remembered evening outside the window to so abrupt a conclusion ; but 
the next moment all other feelings were lost in the almost rapturous 
enjoyment he felt, as he listened to a voice that art had cultivated, but 
that Nature alone could have made so glorious. 

With Sir Edgar music was a passion ; it had almost been his religion, 
and without having achieved any great success himself, there had never 
been a time that he could remember, when he would not sit for whole 
hours at the piano or organ, accompanying his voice to the soft notes 
of wild Spanish or German music, or the grander recollections of 
favourite operas. 

They sang duets together as soon as Ismé found this out, and for the 
remainder of the evening Sir Edgar leaned over her chair, and forgot 
every one else in the world. 

The old squire had long ago fallen asleep in his chair, and it was 
twelve o’clock when he jumped up. ‘ 

“Dear grandpapa,” said Ismé, going to him, “you have not even 
condescended to listen to our vast achievements. No, don’t try to deceive 
me,”’ she exclaimed, holding up her hand in a warning manner; “ you 
know you have been asleep.” 

“ Bless me,” he said, “ why, it’s twelve o'clock, and my little Ismé is 
looking as bright as if it was morning.” 

Yes, there was nothing faded about her but the drooping flowers in 
her brooch. She was radiant still. 

“ Good night, grandpapa.” And giving Sir Edgar her hand, she took 
up her candle and left them alone. 

Sir Edgar was glad to find himself in his own room; he had some 
difficulty in escaping from his host, who having enjoyed a good part of 
his night’s rest, seemed anxious to give his guest some particular views 
of his own on the rearing of young pheasants. The subject could not 
interest Sir Edgar that night. There was only one that did, and it ex- 
cluded all others. It was Ismé. 


THE HERMIT’S WELL. 


Day after day glided on at Warrington Chase, and still Sir Edgar 
lingered. He spent, or rather divided his time im shooting with the 
squire, or walking by Effie Deans’s bridle-rein in the winding valley. In 
the afternoon the squire mounted him on one of his own horses, and 
Ismé, who was a perfect rider, displayed her favourite Lord Nigel's 
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powers to the best advantage, taking lightly whatever obstacle came in 
the way. The squire could not ride so long or so far as Ismé, and the 
Cumberland hills knocked him up, so it often happened, that when he 
trotted in a homeward direction, Sir Edgar and Ismé continued their 
ride alone. 

I need hardly say that having opportunities of this kind, they soon 
became on very friendly terms. There were no barriers to be broken 
down, no ates conventionalities, he was her grandfather’s guest. It is 
difficult to define where friendship ends and love begins. Women are 
generally less capable of Platonism than men; men have a thousand 
other distractions, whilst a woman sits at home and thinks and hopes, or 
wee — and prays. She is the plaything of his idle hour, whilst 

e is her god. 

Ismé on dreamed of falling in love with Sir Edgar, and he as blindly 
refused to believe in danger, and so each slowly approached the pre- 
cipice. 

i say slowly, for Sir Edgar had been at the Hall six weeks, and still 
stayed on. The squire was delighted to have him—delighted, as he 
told him, for Ismé’s sake, as his poor little girl had so few people to be 
kind to her, or join in her pursuits. 

The summer was waning, October had turned the green leaves yellow, 
and scattered a good many on the garden walks. The evenings were 
getting chilly, but the mornings were radiantly bright and warm, and 
Effie Deans was in constant requisition. 

“ Sir Edgar,” said Ismé one morning, as he held some flowers which 
she was arranging in a basket for her own especial little sanctum, “ if 
you have never been to the Hermit’s Well I will show it to you this 
morning, and Scamp shall chaperone us.” And she laughed a bright, 
unconscious laugh. 

Sir Edgar eagerly accepted the invitation, and at eleven o’clock they 
started, the old squire accompanying them as far as the lodge gates, and 
watching them till they were out of sight. 

Ismé was in the highest spirits. For a great part of the day she rode 
her pony, Sir Edgar as usual leading it, or resting his hand on the saddle 
as he walked at her side; but as soon as they entered the woods she 
preferred walking, and Effie Deans and Scamp followed demurely behind, 
whilst she and Sir Edgar took the lead. 

The Hermit’s Well was a curious broken-down brick ruin, all covered 
with ivy, and sheltered beneath overhanging trees, which grew on the 
slopes of a hill at the back. Under these trees they sat down, Ismé took 
off her hat, and Scamp laid his large head upon her lap. Sir Edgar 
leaned against a tree, and Effie Deans went on a foraging expedition, but 
“— discreetly keeping in view. Presently Ismé looked up. 

“ You are not looking happy, Sir Edgar.” 

He took a seat beside her. 

“ Would my not being so affect you ?” 

“Oh yes,” she replied ; “I feel so happy myself, I should like every 
one to be the same.” 

_ “It may not be possible for every one to feel as you do; it is quite 

impossible for me J” 
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“ Stay,” she said, lightly,‘ this is a wishing well. What will you 
have ?” 

“J dare not wish, because I may never have it.”” 

“I know,” she said, changing from her lighter mood, and speaking 
gravely, “ you must have a great deal more to vex you than I can know 
about.” 

Sir Edgar was looking intently at her, but he did not speak. Ismé 

thered some daisies and laid them on her lap, and then she continued : 

** But why are you more sad to-day than usual ?” 

“Shall I tell you, Miss Warrington? It is because I must leave War- 
rington Chase.” 

* Leave Warrington !” The words came slowly from her lips, and a 
look that was almost blank in its surprise came over her face. 

‘You cannot regret it as I shall do, but it is impossible that I can 
remain here for ever; it has been the brightest, the only bright spot in 
a life that has been a complete blank.” 

Ismé did not speak. She had never asked herself the question if she 
loved him, she did not ask it now, she only knew that she felt very 
miserable. 

Sir Edgar had never meant that she should like him but as a friend ; 
but somehow, the six weeks he had passed with Ismé had been like a 
dream. His wife had been forgotten, all, everything but her, and as she 
sat beside him now, a strange wild pleasure throbbed in his pulses whilst 
he watched her averted face. Lady Alicia had never loved him; he was _ 
alone in the world, and thrown back upon himself, the temptation to win 
such love as he had never before believed any woman capable of giving, 
seized upon him, but he made a last struggle. 

“Ismé,” he said, trying to speak carelessly, but at the same time 
watching her intently, “ my wife will be expecting to see me.” 

The face was turned round, and a crimson flush had mounted to the 
cheeks, but Ismé did not speak. 

There is silence more eloquent than words. In those few brief seconds 
each had entered upon a new life; there would never again be the un- 
conscious freedom that had characterised the first few weeks of friend- 
ship; a feeling neither would have dared to analyse had taken its 
place. 

Ismé had never loved, she had never had the opportunity thrown in 
her way, nor did she know that she did so even then, but the idea of Sir 
Edgar’s wife sent a strange pang to her heart. 

‘They lingered on by the well, but Ismé was no longer bright, the con- 
versation was on indifferent subjects, and when Ismé proposed going 
home, Sir Edgar did not use any endeavours to prolong the morning. 
The party that re-entered the lodge gates, where the squire had parted 
from them so cheerily in the morning, were almost silent. Sir Edgar’s 
hand was on the bridle of Effie Deans, but when at the hall door he 
lifted Ismé from her saddle, she did not linger as she had been used to 
do, but went up-stairs at once to her own room. 

Ismé did not meet Sir Edgar again till dinner, and then she was nearly 
as bright as usual, and seemed to have forgotten, or resolutely put away, 
the remembrance of the morning. 
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The squire was quite full of some new land he was thinking of buying, 
and the conversation was in consequence carried on without her. No 
mention was made of Sir Edgar’s departure, and she hoped that he might 
have changed his mind, but she was mistaken. After leaving the dining- 
room, she fetched a cloak, as the evenings were getting chilly, and 
sauntered up and down the broad terrace walk that ran in front of the 
drawing-room windows, and just as she was thinking of going in, Sir 
Edgar joined her. 

“Take one more turn,” he said; “ I am going to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow! So soon?” 

“Yes. I have told your grandfather, and he has been kind enough to 
wish me to remain.” 

“ And why don’t you?” said Ismé, softly. 

“Shall I tell you why ?” he answered, suddenly stopping quite still, 
and speaking almost fiercely. ‘ Because I could not, without danger to 
myself. Do you know, Ismé, what you are tome? Do you know why 
I cannot stay?” ‘ 

There was a startled expression in her eyes as she looked up, but no 
sound escaped her lips. 

“You will not forget me, Ismé,” he said, gently, “ and you will not 
think unkindly of me? I should have been different if I had known you 
sooner, or never known you at all. You will always trust me, Ismé, as 
your friend, a friend who would shield you from harm, and come to you at 
your slightest bidding, even if it were to the other side of the world ?” 

She laid her hand upon his offered arm, and met his downward glance 
with calm, truthful eyes, from which all the startled look had gone. 

se I trust you,” she said, “fully and entirely, and I shall never 
change.” 

He was about to speak again, some rash words of endearment lingered 
on his lips but remained unspoken, for Mr. Warrington came to the 
window, and they all went in together. 

The next day he was gone. The squire missed him, and rallied his 
little girl on her want of spirits. Effie Deans was sentenced to the 
stables, and Scamp’s large intelligent eyes had a strange look of sym- 
pathy as he silently followed his mistress about the grounds. 

To Ismé the whole place seemed changed, she could hardly realise 
that it was the same, the sunshine had suddenly faded out and all the 
world gone into darkness. ‘The long wintry days came creeping on, but 
with the exception of one brief letter they had received no tidings of 
their guest since his departure, although he had whispered to Ismé when 
he said good-by that he should see her again some day, and that it 
might perhaps be very soon. 

For hours she would wander in the long avenue, and any unexpected 
tread of a horseman or the wheels of a carriage would send a bright 
flush to her cheek and make her heart throb painfully. She did not 
realise till he was gone how dear he had become to her. A thousand times 
a day she determined to forget him, and believed that she was doing it, 
not dreaming that the fact of his never being absent from her thoughts 
was a direct contradiction of such a belief. And so the winter months 


wore on, and the spring flowers once more began to peep through their 
winter covering. 
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Ismé Warrington was not seventeen, so she had not yet been formall 
introduced into the somewhat limited society of the seighioulaed, 
There had been no very young girls living sufficiently near to be her 
companions in early youth, so the heiress of Warrington Chase had grown 
up with her grandfather, knowing little of the world, and caring less. 
That winter after Sir Edgar had left them, Ismé might have gone into 
such society as there was—an occasional ball or dinner-party—but her 
grandfather caught a cold, and was so unwell that he could not venture 
out himself, and Ismé refused to accept the chaperonage of any one else. 
There had been a time when she had looked forward with the natural 
anticipations of youth to the time when she should go into the world, 
but these anticipations were dead now, there was only adull, aching load 
on her heart that made her like best to be alone. Her grandfather’s 
friends came to the house, and Ismé helped to entertain them, but they 
were principally middle-aged people, friends he had made in the hunting- 
field or on the magisterial bench, and not such as were likely to lure her 
thoughts away from remembering Sir Edgar Vyvyan. 

* How often it is that those who live most closely to us know least of 
our inner life. Mr. Warrington had no suspicion that his little grand- 
daughter was unhappy; that a change had come over the spirit of her 
dream, a fevered dream that had disturbed the sweet sleep of childhood, 
which might never more return. 

Ismé walked and rode, but not as before. She would let Lord Nigel 
take his own time, and very often his own road, whilst she became lost’ 
in thought, going over and over again the conversations that had passed 
between herself and Sir Edgar. The places she had visited with him 
became places of hallowed remembrance, each stick and stone seemed to 
speak his name; the things he had touched, the songs he had sung, were 
dearer to her than all others. She read the books he had recommended, 
and gathered the very flowers he admired; she felt as if sorrow even 
could not have touched her when he was near; so long as she had him, 
all the world besides would have been nothing toher. To think of every 
year coming slowly on and going by, and never hearing his voice, never 
— him, perhaps zever again. It made the thought of life too utterly 

reary. 

And Sir Edgar: if Ismé could have seen him she would not have 
believed in his caring for her, but she would have been wrong. When 
women are unhappy they seek rest-—men action. 
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Our European diplomacy, whenever it moves on home ground, likes 
nothing so much as soothing and wiping matters up. It would like to 
settle everything kindly and lovingly, and roughly assails every one who, 
after the fashion of the day, rides on an extreme. In Turkish affairs, 
however, it falls into the very error with which it charges others. It 
seizes this matter to-day with a steel gauntlet, to-morrow with kid 
gloves ; one time it is full of disgust at the ineradicable Turkish barbarism, 
and another fulk of admiration at the incessant progress of Turkey ; it 
now employs a language which sounds as if roared from the trumpets of 
the last judgment, and then lisps as softly as if it had at its lips the 
flageolet of an Arcadian shepherd. At the present moment it neither 
allows its thunder to roll along the Bosphorus, or its sun to shine on it. 
The burning questions being settled, diplomacy pauses, or mixes the cards 
for a fresh game. We, however, will take advantage of this pause to take’ 
another glance at the Turkish capital, and point out the changes which 
have originated there under French influence. 

The splendid landscape, in which the great and small world of the 
Turkish capital moves and has its being, has remained unaltered. Just 
as it did one hundred years ago, the Bosphorus winds between exquisite 
shores, adorned with gardens and kiosks; and on entering port the 
traveller still sees a picture, which, bordered on one hand by the Serai, 
on the other by Scutari, has a glorious background in the Prince’s Islands 
and Olympus. But Constantinople is no longer the idle city, with mys- 
terious harems, savage Osmanlis, slave markets, and caravanserais. ‘The 
waters of the Straits no longer open in the silent hours of the night to 
receive sacks, whence moans and sobs issue. The turban of the janissary 
hangs in second-hand clothes’ shops, the yataghan and long gun of the 
Arnaut are temptingly displayed in windows, in order to induce English 
tourists to purchase them. Birmingham and Sohlingen are driving Da- 
mascus into the background in the bazaars. On the Bosphorus float 
merchant vessels under every flag, brigs, schooners, and three-masters ; 
steamers send their smoke over the kiosks on shore; telegraph poles, with 
outspread wires, run in all directions. ‘The hundreds of boats crossing 
each other in port convey all the discoveries of science, all the novelties 
of art, all the vanities of fashion, the latest novel, the newest libretto, the 
most modern fabrics; and all these European strangers are welcomed 
with equal joy in the Turkish harem and the Levantine salon. 

Some changes, however, have taken place in the panorama unfolded 
before the visitor. Pera, the city of diplomacy, and Galata, the seat of 
Frank commerce, have acquired quite an European look, through new 
buildings. Stone houses of several stories, broad gaslit streets, elegant 
coffee-houses, glass-covered arcades, rich shops, booksellers’ establish- 
ments, photographic ateliers, brilliant fronts full of silks and jewellery, an 
Italian and French theatre, a Chateau des Fleurs, palaces of the embassies, 
casinos and clubs, combine to form a whole which has nothing Oriental 
about it. On the other side of the haven, Stamboul—where the Mu- 
hammadan city is joined by the Armenian, Greek, and Israelite quarters, 
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Yeni Kapu, Psamatia, Fauar, Jubali, and Balata—has retained its ap- 
pearance ; but even there stone is beginning to be substituted for wood, 
and ere long street lighting will enable the Mussulman to go out after 
sunset without the indispensable paper lantern, which the slightest puff 
of wind extinguished, and its bearer was then left to defend himself as 
best he could against mud-holes, masterless dogs, and night watchmen. 
Then, too, the Turks will be able fearlessly to cross the bridge to Pera 
and Galata, and more frequently take part in the fétes and soirées, so 
constantly given in the two Frank quarters, where many Muhammadans 
and Oriental Christians are already residing. 

Only twelve years ago the streets of Pera and Galata were narrow, 
winding, and dirty. Any one who ventured into them at night carried 
in one hand a lantern, in the other a pistol, or a loaded stick. Most 
foreigners remained at home at night, and felt securer when they heard 
the massive gates, which separated one quarter from another, but have 
now disappeared, banged to. It was rarely that an ambassadorial ball 
brought together the foreign colony and the Levantines. The latter, as 
Europeans who had become Easterns, formed a separate group; and 
three other groups were composed of the Christian subjects of Turkey, 
Armenians, Bulgarians, and Greeks. National and religious hatred 
created even greater hostility among these groups than did trade jealousy. 
The Europeans, too, lived in colonies, and grew so accustomed to this 
existence that they avoided all contact with strangers, regarded every 
new face suspiciously, and were always on their guard. To the fires 
which widened the streets, to the gas that lights them, to the stone now 
substituted for wood in the new buildings, is owing a change in the habits 
of society, which may be regarded as an important progress in Oriental 
life. The various nationalities visit each other, even though their hatred 
endures. Since steam navigation has increased, European elements have 
been brought in larger doses to Constantinople. Everybody takes his 
share of them, and thus an inevitable approximation is produced. The 
same ideas, the same wants, are drawn from the same sources. Mental 
life is being developed, and with it the desire for expansion. The new 
society requires newspapers, books, theatres; and as all use the same 
papers, books, and theatres, a union has sprung up, which extends to the 
noble Turkish women. Not a few of them learn French, and maintain 
@ permanent, almost intimate, intercourse with the Christian ladies 
in Pera. 

Those fires, which made a breach for progress, imposed, it has been 
calculated, a yearly tax of 400,000/. No house stood longer than twenty 
years, and in that period Constantinople became a new city. In ten 
minutes a house was burnt to the ground, in a few hours an entire quarter 
became a prey of the flames. Every week, every day, and not unfre- 
quently twice or thrice a day, Constantinople was alarmed by the fire 
signal, ‘Then thundered the alarm-guns, posted on a hill upon the 
Asiatic side, and commanding the whole neighbourhood ; the cannon in 
the towers of Galata and the Seraskierat replied, the public criers dashed 
their iron-shod sticks on the ground, and repeated from street to street 
the ery of “ Yangin var!’ Half-naked firemen ran with wild yells through 


the city, and knocked down every one who did not get out of their way 
in time. 
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In one respect the transformation of the city is to be regretted. The 
old wooden houses were light, elegant, and characteristic. Painted of 
different colours, and protected by widely-projecting roofs, they made 
Constantinople, seen from the roads, the most splendid and peculiar 
panorama in the world. The narrow, winding streets offered light and 
shade and a warm breeze. The rooms were lofty and airy, and could be 
easily warmed in winter with a mangal. The modern stone houses do 
not catch fire, but their six stories, their small windows, and smoking: 
chimney-pots, convert Pera and Galata into European towns. Nota single 
architect has thought of imitating the delicious style of the old wooden 
houses in the new building material. All have strived to produce clumsy, 
massive buildings, true to the plumb-line, and to treat the city in the 
same way as Turkish reform has treated the national garb. 

In one district it is a great pity that it was forced to yield to the new 
style. Galata was joined by the Kaviar-Khan, consisting of several 
gloomy and dirty lanes, in which were one-storied shops, with iron doors 
and grated windows, for the sale of caviare and other wares. At certain 
hours of the day there assembled in these lanes bankers, merchants, 
money-changers, brokers, agents, and speculators, among whom the 
Greek element prevailed. They stood on door-steps, or sat under the 
awnings of the shops on straw-bottomed chairs, or sometimes on the bare 
ground, and smoked or let the beads of their rosary slip through their 
fingers. Here the most contradictory reports passed from mouth to 
mouth, they gesticulated, yelled, quarrelled, and settled prices. Goods 
or shares were not the object of this traffic, everything turned on gold, 
English, French, Russian, ‘Turkish gold, and its relative value in Turkish 
paper money. Kaviar-Khan was the exchange of Constantinople, and 
might almost be called a power. The government in vain issued decrees 
against this system, in vain did it several times order the Khan to be 
closed, in vain did it erect right facing it an elegant, airy, sheltered ex- 
change—Kaviar-Khan held its own till the paper money was called in. 
Even now the prices of sugar and caviare are discussed there, but the fate 
of Turkey will never more be decided in its lanes. While the Khan has 
fallen into decadence, however, the Exchange is flourishing, and the share- 
holders are paid very good dividends. 

In addition to the Exchange, credit associations, factories, streets, and 
railways have sprung into existence. ‘Two years ago an industrial ex- 
hibition was got up for the encouragement of agriculture and trade, at the 
close of which the prize-holders were presented to the Sultan, and deco- 
rated by him with the Medjidié. Abd-ul-Asiz, before he ascended the 
throne, was a man of progress. He possessed a model farm, which he 
managed himself, on the Asiatic coast, two leagues from Constantinople, 
and he went to his estate almost daily in his steam yacht. On his acces- 
sion he gave it to his nephew, Murad Effendi, but made him pledge him- 
self to continue it. ‘The Sultan has also made a fine collection of minerals. 
He is fond of sport, is an excellent horseman, and has accepted a nomi- 
nation as member of a jockey club, which has been founded at Smyrna 
by Count de Bentivoglio. His tastes have naturally led the Turkish 
youths to imitate him. Every year in spring and autumn, races are held 
in the vicinity of Constantinople—real races with stands, judges, jockeys 
a weighing-place, and everything belonging to it. In the same way a 
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mixed committee get up an annual regatta, in which yachts, boats, and 
kaiks take part, and there are both rowing and sailing-matches. 

The Turks have taken a more rapid and lively interest in all material 
progress, than the Christians and Jews. There is a natural reason for 
this. Trade and finances were in the hands of the rayahs, who yielded 
to their natural sloth, and rarely quitted a circle of operations by which 
they earned money easily and quickly. The Turk, to whom this system 
of business had hitherto been strange, but who had a large capital at his 
disposal, did not hesitate to intrust his money to new societies, recom- 
mended by respectable names. While the Christian only saw in these 
enterprises an oppressive competition. 

The whole society on the Bosphorus is extravagantly superstitious. 
Turks, Armenians, Greeks, and Jews, are alike in this respect, and the 
Levantines follow the general current. The Greek believes in a domestic 
spirit (Stikio), who lives at the bottom of a well, and comes up at night 
in order to do the inhabitants of the house good or evil, according as 
they have pleased or displeased him. The Stikio assumes all possible 
forms, and appears as a dandy, a girl, a negro, &c. He performs small 
services for his protégés, but any one who offends him can reckon on 
tricks being played him, or even on a thrashing. Like the Greeks, the 
Armenians have taken to the worship of pictures of the saints. The 
saint demands that a lamp should burn before his picture day and night, 
and if it ever goes out, he avenges himself by fearful dreams and night- 
mare. Fortune-telling by the hand or the surface of a well is in uni- 
versal repute. At the present time, a Muhammadan negress and an old 
Jewess are carrying on a roaring trade, and are always consulted in ill- 
ness or robberies. On certain days people make a pilgrimage to Elijah’s 
well, or to the springs of Balukli, whose water on such days possesses a 
healing power. 

Whenever these and similar Oriental fantasies do not show themselves, 
you might imagine you were in Europe. In Pera and Galata balls and 
parties are given, which will bear comparison with the salons of Paris. 
The Orientals are fond of and cultivate music, and they are quite con- 
versant with the Italian operatic repertoire. Their taste, it is true, does 
not rise above a certain level : in music, they adore Verdi; in literature, 
Alexandre Dumas ; and in philosophy, Volney. Pera has a large opera- 
house, with boxes fitted up in the Italian style, an orchestra of fifty 
musicians, and an Italian troupe. Scalese, Corsi, Negrini, Madame 
Penco, and other notabilities have sung on its boards. A French theatre, 
which has been for two years under the management of an Armenian, 
plays everything: tragedies and dramas in prose and verse, comedies and 
farces. In an Armenian theatre, where the language employed is 
Turkish, you can see both original pieces and translations from the 
French and Italian. Amateur theatres pullulate ; every circle of society 
can supply a full number of lovers, male and female, noble fathers, re- 
spectable ladies, and villains. 

The Turkish women have willingly adopted European amusements 
and fashions. Operas and balls please them far better than the solitary 
life to which they were formerly condemned. In Europe, however, there 
are also serious employments for the female sex, which render the wife 
the husband’s assistant. The Oriental wife will not listen to anything 
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of this sort, and believes she has fulfilled her duty when she annually pre- 
sents society with a child, which she does not suckle herself. If a young 
Greek, Armenian, or Levantine girl is educated in a convent, she learns 
to read and write a little; if she remain at home, she learns to speak 
French from her European governess. She gets on fastest in those 
things in which she receives no instruction, and will look out of the 
window for half the day, or practise positions before the mirror. The 
mother dreams away three-fourths of her time on the sofa, and leaves 
her children, who are always numerous, to the care of the servants. The 
lesson she incessantly repeats to her daughter is to look out for a 
husband. As there are far more girls than young men, the latter are 
treated by the ladies with that attention which in Europe falls to the 
share of the fairer sex. The richest toilette, the most provocative desire 
to please, are employed, and even scandal is not shunned, if it compro- 
mise a man; the end justifies the means. Love-letters, rendezvous, 
secret betrothals, in case of need even an elopement, followed by the 
paternal blessing—all is permitted, but no mésalliance. In this land, 
where there is no nobility, no aristocracy of the mind or of wealth, a 
Castilian arrogance prevails. Everybody is vain of his personal position, 
so that a cloth-dealer would never give his daughter to a tailor, or a 
carpenter marry a shoemaker’s daughter. 

When the daughter has visited the theatres long enough, and shown 
herself sufficiently at the promenades, followed at some distance by her 
mother, and her object of marrying has been gained, she asks for a 
rich equipment, not in clothes and linen, but in silk dresses, jewellery, 
and, above all, diamonds. No maid-servant will marry a shoeblack unless 
he lays at least a diamond breast-pin on the altar of love. The most 
necessary things are neglected, but there is a lavish display of super- 
fluities. When married, the young lady rises at a late hour, spends a 
good part of the day on the sofa, drinks many cups of coffee, receives 
visits from time to time, forgets the little she ies learnt, does not write, 
read, or work, and leaves all the household duties to her numerous 
servants, all monetary cares to her husband. The latter goes at daybreak 
to Galata, spends his day in the office, at Kaviar Khan, or on ’Change, 
and goes home late at night. In winter, the couple, whether rich or 
not, visit the theatre, where they have a box, or at least the fourth of a 
box. On Sunday morning, church and a walk offer an excuse for dis- 
playing the richest toilette. ‘The embassy balls, which unite all the frac- 
tions of society, are naturally attended. So soon as the first beams of 
the May sun burst forth, everybody flies and settles down either on the 
quay of Therapia, or at Biyuk-deréh, and Yeni-Keni, on the shores of 
the Bosphorus, on the Gulf of Kani-Koi, or under the shady groves of 
the islands of Kalki and Prinkipo. The town house is entrusted to a 
poor family, who in this way get free lodgings, and a wooden house is 
hired for six months, generally at a very high price, in which the lady 
shuts herself up for the whole day. She dreams till evening on her 
eternal sofa, and then goes out in a dazzling toilette, to refresh herself in 
a coffee-house on the beach. As regards the husband, he goes every 
morning, in all weathers, in a kaik or steamer, to Galata. The trip takes 
two hours, and is either dangerous or uncomfortable. In a kaik you are 
exposed to be upset by every puff of wind; on the steamer, three to four 
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hundred persons are packed together in the cabins, on deck, and on the 
paddle-boxes. At night the husband returns home tired and hungry. 
Thus people live in summer on the Bosphorus, expensively and uncom- 
a Where the money comes from is an insoluble enigma with 
many families. 

On Corpus Christi day everybody hastens from the country into town. 
The Catholic clergy of the European quarter celebraté this festival with 
great pomp. On each Thursday and Sunday for a fortnight a procession 
marches forth from the two churches of Galata and Pera, and proceeds, 
with various halts at street altars, and under a shower of flowers, through 
the streets, where houses are adorned with flags and carpets. The boys 
and girls of the Christian schools carry flags, the sons of the most respect- 
able families appear in the costume of St. John, with a shepherd’s staff 
and sheepskin, or else in that of St. George, helmet and lance. In short, 
the procession is an Italian one, more theatrical than religious. Several 
Turkish cavasses precede the procession and make way for it, and the 
banners are followed by a battalion of troops with the band. By the 
side of the cross, which is borne by a priest, marches a guard of honour, 
and Turkish officers with drawn sabres surround the Host. A second 
battalion of troops closes the procession. When there is a halt at an 
altar and the believers kneel down, the drums roll, the band plays the 
imperial march, and the soldiers present arms. 

The intolerance of the Christians forms a disgraceful contrast with the 
respect which the Turks display for all confessions. The insults exchanged 
between Greeks and Catholics at every festival would frequently lead to 
sanguinary excesses if the Turkish authorities did not interfere. On 
Easter eve the Greeks assemble in the court-yards near their churches, 
with a lighted taper in one hand and a pistol in the other. For three 
days they keep up an incessant firing in honour of the Saviour’s resur- 
rection. Woe to any Catholic who fell among these pious people! 
Trampled on, beaten, singed by pistol-shots, the “ dog of a Latin” would 
for a long time bear the marks of Greek fraternal love. The Jews were 
formerly exposed to such ill treatment at Easter, that they dared not 
show themselves in public. At the present day the Turkish authorities 
have taken such severe measures, that only a symbolic insult still occurs. 
An enormous sheet of paper, on which a caricaturist has drawn a Jew, 
is carried through the streets, and the Christians throw copper or silver 
coins at it. The bearers burn the picture in front of a church, and thence 
proceed to a pot-house to spend the money in a Christian debauch, which 
generally ends in fraternal knife-stabs. The disappearance of this reli- 
gious rancour would mark a progress greater than any of those to which 
we have referred in our article. 
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ABOUT CERTAIN ELIGIBLE CASES OF MUTUAL 
EXTERMINATION. 


A CUE FROM SHAKSPEARE. 
By Francis Jacox. 


Tron is a confirmed misanthrope when he gives Alcibiades his good 
wishes in making war against Athens; annexing a bit of a codicil in the 
form of a supplementary wish, that, so soon as ever Alcibiades has con- 
founded Athens, he may be confounded himself. The fancy is a pleasing 
one to Timon, and he keeps issuing new and revised editions of it. 


The gods confound them all i’ thy conquest ; and 
Thee after, when thou hast conquer’d. 


That is one form of the double-edged imprecation. Anon there comes 
another : 
—There’s to pay thy soldiers ; 
Make large confusion : a, thy in spent, 
Confounded be thyself! 


Presently the two companions of Alcibiades come in for a like benison : 


—tThere’s more gold :— 
Do you damn others, and let this damn you, 
And ditches grave you all! 


And, once again, apostrophising the gold itself, he bids it, by its virtue, 
set men into confounding odds, that so they may exterminate one an- 
other, and beasts have the world in empire in their stead.* 
Honest, honest Iago is just as impartially benevolent when he contem- 
= the possible riddance, by mutual extermination, of Cassio and 
derigo, whom it is his cue to set together by the ears. He de- 
spatches Roderigo after the other, sword in hand, and retires into the 
usky background, with Mephistophelean chuckles, to await the result: 


—Now, whether he kill Cassio, 
Or Cassio him, or each do kill the other, 
Every way makes my gaint— 
but, for each to kill the other, were the eligible case by all manner of 
means. 

Northumberland is neither an inveterate man-hater like Timon, nor an 
exquisite villain like Iago ; but there comes a dark day which bereaves 
him of his valiant son, and rouses to frenzy his troubled spirit, embittered 
by civil war, so that in his blind wrath he utters the unnatural prayer, 


—Let order dic! 
' And let this world no longer be a stage 
To feed contention in a lingering act ; 
But let one spirit of the first-born Cain 
Reign in all bosoms, that, each heart being set 


* Timon of Athens, Act IV. Sc. 3, passim. f Othello, Act V. Se, 1. 
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On bloody courses, the rude scene may end, 
And darkness be the burier of the dead !* 

An exeant omnes with a vengeance! Harmless enough, in comparison» 
is old Nestor’s glee at Ulysses’ plan for bringing the arrogant Achilles 
and big brainless Ajax to blows: “two curs shall tame each other;”f or 
even Falstaff’s crabbed outbreak against the “two parties,” as Mrs. 
——. styles them, through whom he has twice and signally come to 
grief; his wish being that the enemy of mankind may take one party, 
and the enemy’s mother the other, and so they shall be both bestowed. 


Timon at his worst scarcely reached the atrocity of a certain French 
aspiration : “ Je voudrais voir le dernier des rois étranglé avec le boyau 
du dernier des prétres.”§ ‘This is surely the reddest of red republicanism 
—in its most malignant stage of scarlet fever. 

Gibbon, in one of his letters written when the French Revolution was 
at the hottest, tells Lord Sheffield how it is confessed on all sides that the 
French fight with a courage worthy of a better cause; and goes on to 
say: “The town of Mayence is strong, their artillery admirable; they 
are already reduced to horseflesh, but they have still the resource of 
eating the inhabitants, and at last of eating one another; and, if that 
repast could be extended to Paris and the whole country, it might essen- 
tially contribute to the relief of mankind.”|| Have not sturdy “ Britishers” 
been heard, in a spirit near of kin to this, and less than kind, to express 
a sort of wish that the Northern section of the Dis-United States might 
whip to pieces, and be whipped all to pieces by, Southern Secesch—and 
so rid the world of a nation of prodigious bores? 

In another letter, Gibbon fears that Europe is universally tainted, and 
that wherever the French can light a match, they may blow up a mine. 
Hence, “ our only hope is now in their devouring one another.”4] In 
the words of the Jonsonian Tiberius, 


— Excused 
Are wiser sovereigns then, that raise one ill 
Against another, and both safely kill.** 

Pereant amici, dum una inimici intercidant, Let our friends perish» 
provided our enemies fall with them, is said to have been both a Greek 
and Roman proverb, and is quoted by Cicero as the sentiment of a cold- 
blooded calculator. 

Cicero himself was practised against by the Clodian faction, with a 
view to excite mistrust of him on Pompey’s part; but if Pompey had 
conceived any, urges Conyers Middleton, it was not, as Cicero says, 
against him, but against the common enemies of them both, lest they 
might possibly attempt somewhat in Cicero’s name; and, by the oppor- 
tunity of charging it upon Cicero, hope to get rid of them both at the 
same time.}f 

* Second Part of King Henry IV., Act I. Se. 1. 
Troilus and Cressida, Act I. Sc. 3. 
Merry Wives of Windsor, Act IV. Se. 5. 
Recorded by Chamfort, in his Caractéres et Portraits. 
Gibbon to Lord Sheffield, May 19, 1793. 
Gibbon’s Letters, Nov. 8, 1792. 

** Sejanus, Act III. Se. 3. 

tt See Middleton’s Life of Cicero, sub anno (a.0.c.) 695. 
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When Sylla and Marius fell to blows, well may historians affirm that 
the Samnites ‘and Lucanians “were not displeased to see their enemies 
wasted by mutual slaughter.” Not displeased is a mild phrase, more 
consonant with the dignity of history than with graphic vivacity. Of 
course the Samnites and Lucanians were something positively more than 
not displeased—a mere negative. But their frame of mind, under the 
circumstances, is one of the common-places of universal history, ancient, 
medizval, and modern. ‘The policy of egging on one’s foes to a course 
of mutual extermination, is a very old story indeed in the annals of all 
nations, and goes on repeating itself from one century to another, in both 
hemispheres alike. ‘ Whether the dog devours the hog, or the hog the 
dog,” said the impartial Caliph, as he serenely surveyed the battles of 
his Christian neighbours, “ it is all one to the true believer.” If hog can 
eliminate dog, and dog at the same time cancel hog,—leaving no re- 
mainder, either of canine hair on the one side, or of porcine bristles on 
the other—the consummation were but the more devoutly to be wished 
for.—In one of his fragments of table-talk, Martin Luther, discoursing 
of Venice as then the richest of cities, and as having two kingdoms, 
Cyprus and Candia, proceeds to relate of Candia that it was once full of 
robbers, some six hundred ruined merchants having fled thither. Now, 
as the island is very hilly, the Candians were “ not able, by force, to get 
rid of these robbers, so the Venetians made proclamation that they would 
receive all the robbers again to favour, upon condition that each should 
bring to them the head of a fellow-robber. By which means, one wretch 
being snapped by another, the island was cleared of these vipers. “T'was 
a good and wise counsel,’’* quoth Doctor Martin ; and his words were as 
an oracle in those days. 

Describing French policy as between England and Holland in the 
troublous times of De Witt, Bolingbroke says that although France 
entered into the war on the side of Holland, the little assistance she gave 
the Dutch showed plainly enough that her intention was to make these 
two powers waste their strength against one another.t So again Addison 
remarks, in one of his political essays, that it had been the constant 
policy of France to raise and cherish intestine feuds and feuds in the isle 
of Great Britain, that .we might either fall a prey into their hands, or 
that they might prosecute their designs on the Continent with less inter- 
ruption. Out of innumerable instances he selects, as the most remarkable, 
one in the reign of Charles the First: ‘ Though that prince was married 
to a daughter of France, and was personally beloved and esteemed in the 
French court, it is well known that they abetted both parties in the 
French war, and always furnished supplies to the weaker side, lest there 


should be an end put to those fatal divisions.”{ To apply the style of 
one of Ben Jonson’s declaimers, 


—when all these 
Shall, like the brethren sprung of dragons’ teeth, 
Ruin each other, and he fall among them,§— 


* Luther’s Table-talk, § 887. 

¢ Letters on the Study of History, by Lord Bolingbroke, letter vii. 
t Addison, The Freeholder, No. 28. 

§ Catiline, Act III. Sc. 3. 
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then shall France, by hypothesis, the paymaster of both parties, exult in 
the exeunt omnes, and gratulate Christendom on a good riddance. 

Even so, again, Mr. Carlyle shows us the Pope, in 1729, proceeding 
to pray, or even to do a Public Mass, or some other so-called Pontificality, 
when war-rumours about Prussia and England were at their height,— 
“ Prays, namely, That Heaven would be graciously pleased to foment, 
and blow up to the proper degree, this quarrel between the two chief 
Heretic Powers, Heaven’s chief enemies, whereby Holy Religion might 
reap a good benefit, if it pleased Heaven.”* Which it did not, unfortu- 
nately for the Pope’s programme, this time. 

Plutarch observes, in reference to the troublous times in Rome that 
ensued on Nero’s death, when within a few months the palace of the 
Cesars received four short-lived tenants, that the Romans, indeed, had 
one consolation amidst their misfortunes, that of needing no other reven 
upon the authors of them, than to see them destroy each other.f In the 
like spirit Gibbon refers to the internecine conflicts, two centuries later, 
of the Goths, the Vandals, the Gepide, the Burgundians, the Allemanni, 
who wasted each other’s strength by destructive hostilities ; and whoso- 
ever vanquished, they vanquished the enemies of Rome. “ The subjects 
of Diocletian enjoyed the bloody spectacle, and congratulated each other 
that the mischiefs of civil war were now experienced only by the bar- 
barians.”{ Even so my Lord Chesterfield, in one of his letters, referring 
to Maria Theresa’s hopes of French aid against Frederick the Great, says. 
that “although France will no doubt promise largely, it will, I believe,. 
perform but scantily, as it desires no better than that the different powers. 
of Germany should tear one another in pieces.”§ 

Mary Stuart is accused in history of stirring up strife between the - 
husband (Darnley) she detested and the brother (Murray) whom, on Mr. 
Froude’s showing, she so intensely abhorred. ‘It was believed after- 
wards that she desired to create a quarrel which would rid her of one or 
both of the two men whom she hated worst in Scotland.”|| 

It is in an epistolary masterpiece, as regards Dean Swift’s ironical 
style, that he discusses the granting of a royal license in England for the 
exportation to France of ‘‘ some thousand bodies of healthy, young, 
living” Irishmen, to supply the French King’s Irish regiments ; while 
the King of Spain desired the same civility, and seemed to have at least 
as good a claim. If some 50,000 of these young fellows, in their hungry 
-_ the bone and sinew of the nation, were thus got shipped off to the 

ost Christian and the Most Catholic Kings, “ what an immense benefit 
it must be to us!” exclaims the author of the Drapier’s Letters ; “ and if 
the two princes, in whose service they were, should happen to be at war 
with each other, how soon would recruits be destroyed! then what a 
number of friends the pretender would lose, and what a number of 
—s enemies all true Protestants get rid of !"4 Equally in Swift’s 
style is his deprecation, in another treatise, of any passing of new laws 
* History of Friedrich IL., vol. ii. book vi. ch. vi. 

t Plutarch, Life of Galba. 

Gibbon, Decline and Fall, ch. xiii. 
Chesterfield’s Letters, Dec. 14, 1756. 
Froude, Reign of Elizabeth, vol. ii. p. 298. 


{ Swift’s Answer to the Craftsman. 
VOL. LVII. 2k 
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against duelling, which he should be exceedingly sorry to see the legis- 
lature undertake. For he protests he can see no political evil in suffering 
bullies, sharpers, and rakes, to rid the world of each other by a method of 
their own, where the law has not been able to find an expedient.* 

That: Philip of Macedonia over whom Paulus Zmilius triumphed, and 


in whom ended the royal race of Antigonus, had a strong spice in him of 
that Mephistophelean malevolence which set Iago, as we have seen, at 
bringing his two dupes to blows. We read in Plutarch what pleasure his 
majesty took in sowing strife between the factions whom Aratus laboured 
to reconcile. On the one hand, he called the magistrates privately, and 
asked them whether they had not laws to restrain the rabble ; and on the 
other, he asked the mob-leaders whether they had not- hands to defend 
them against tyrants. ‘The magistrates, thus encouraged, attacked the 
chiefs of the people ; and they, in their turn, came with superior numbers, 
and killed the magistrates,”t &c. The more killing the better sport, for 
Philip. What was sport to him was death to them. Tant mieux. Vive 
le sport! 

There is a touching story connected with the conclusion of the second 
Slave War, in the history of Rome (101 B.c.), After the fall of the brave 
Slave-leader, Athenio, the insurgents had dwindled away to a band of 
1000 desperate men,—so Dean Liddell describes them,—commanded by 
one Satyrus, who at length surrendered to the consul Aquillius, and were 
by him sent to Rome to serve as gladiators. “ Being brought out into 
the arena to fight with wild beasts, rather than make sport for their con- 
querors, they slew one another at the foot of the altars which stood there; 
and Satyrus, being left alone, fell upon his own sword.”’${ Rather than 
make sport? Les misérables! they did make sport—more, by thus 
* daring and thus dying, morituri salutantes, their conquerors, than had 
they spent their last blows on the wild beasts of the amphitheatre. 

With such a complacency of gratified self-interest may we suppose the 
Scottish principalities and powers to have watched the exterminating con- 
flict of the Clan Chattan with the Clan Quhele. Sir Walter Scott makes 
Rothsay gleeful at the proposition of a duel between the chiefs: ‘ They 
might fight here in Perth—we would lend them horse and armour: thus 
their feud would be stanched by the death of one, or probably both, of the 
villains (for I think both would break their necks in the first charge),” 
&c. So Douglas, on the previous page, had exulted in the*%thought, “ the 
ruffians will destroy each other.” Albany elaborates the prince’s sugges- 
tion, and urges the admission of a select company of clansmen on either 
side to join in the affray; arguing that the more that should be so ad- 
mitted, the greater would be the slaughter among their bravest and most 
stirring men, and the better the chance of the Highlands being quiet for 
some time to come.§ The fight comes off, and is fought out to the bitter 
end. Albany’s policy triumphs. The kind-hearted old king is shocked 
as he gazes on the few survivors drawing together to renew the extermi- 
nating feud on the banks of the Tay, as the spot least slippery with blood, 
and less encumbered with the bodies of the slain; and exclaims, depre- 


* A Treatise on Good Manners and Good, Breeding. 
Plutarch, Life of Aratus. 
Liddell, History of Rome, book vi. ch. lvi. 
Fair Maid of Perth, ch. xiii. 
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catingly, to the Duke of Albany, “ For God’s sake—for the sake of the 
mercy we daily pray for—let this be ended! Wherefore should these 
wretched rags and remnants of humanity be suffered to complete their 
butchery?—Surely they will now be ruled, and accept of peace on mode- 
rate terms?” But that would spoil all. “Compose yourself, my liege,”’ 
says his brother. ‘‘ These men are the pest of the Lowlands. Both chiefs 
are still living—if they go back unharmed, the whole day’s work is cast 
away.”* The fate of the Kilkenny cats is Albany’s best or worst wish 
for any and all such Highland caterans. 

The fate of the Kilkenny cats, who fought till each killed the other’s 
lives, to the orthodox multiple of three times three, and left nothing extant 
at the end of the affray save the tips of the tails, and a little bit of fluff— 
that, however, is omitted in some accounts of the duello—is the completest 
and most satisfactory example, perhaps, on record, of that mutual extermi- 
nation which is sometimes, to outsiders, so eligible a finis. Facts in the 
natural history of rats present a pleasing approximation to this too ideal 
feline finale. M. Majendie placed a dozen rats in a box in order to try 
some experiments; and when he reached home and opened the box, there 
were but three remaining; these had devoured the rest, and had only left 
their bones and tails. O si sic omnes ! 

Hood’s fable of the Mansion House Turtles beats that of the Irish Cats 
in the one capital particular, that the Turtles cancel one another quite, 
clean as in an equation, leaving no remainder. Two aldermen have been 
over-fervid in their glorification of callipash and callipee. Says one, 
“Talk of your Spring, and verdure, and all that! Give me green fat!” 
And says another, “Of all the things I ever swallow—good well-dressed 


turtle beats them hollow,”—and the enthusiast’s mouth is oozing, and he 
works his jaw, as he exclaims, “ I almost think that I could eat one raw !” 
Five turtles sprawling on the floor, which the aldermen have come to 


inspect prior to a civic banquet, overhear the animated colloquy, and the 
result is—zero. For, 


—alack! 
Scarcely each Alderman had turn’d his back, 
When seizing on the moment so propitious, 
And having learn’d that they were so delicious 
To bite aud sup, 
From praises so high flown and injudicious,— 
And nothing could be more pernicious ! 
The turtles fell to work, and ate each other up! 


Once at least in his letters Thomas Hood, vexed in continental travel by 
the persecutions of the Douane, propounds an eligible case of mutual ex- 
termination: “I hate all Customs, and not least the Prussian,” he writes 
pe. Prussian friend. “I wish all the officers would confiscate each 
other.” 

The doom of the Kilkenny cats has been predicated as a not unlikely 
contingency in cases of naval warfare, under the new conditions of 
gunnery. For it has been suggested{ that artillery has now become so 


* Fair Maid of Perth, ch. xxxiv. 


Hood’s Poems of Wit and Humour, The Turtles: A Fable. 
Memorials of Thomas Hood, vol. i. p. 323. 


See Saturday Review, vol. viii. p. 678. 
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formidable as to threaten both the contending fleets with absolute and 
instantaneous destruction, which shall cause them utterly to disappear 
from off the face of Ocean without leaving anything behind except a few 
floating chips and a smell of gunpowder. 

Sir Walter Scott makes his misanthropic Black Dwarf utter the aspira- 
tion, that the whole human herd should butt, gore, and gorge upon each 
other, till all were extirpated but one huge and over-fed Behemoth; and 
that he, when he had throttled and gnawed the bones of all his fellows— 
that he, when his prey failed him, should be roaring whole days for lack 
of food, and, finally, die inch by inch of famine—* it were a consumma- 
tion worthy of the race!”* and the utterance of the notion not unworthy 
of Caligula. Pauld minora citemus. ‘ 

Natural exceedingly, in the natural man, are the words which form the 
very close‘of ‘‘ Margaret Denzil’s History’—where John Denzil reports 
of his Torment, with a capital T, as he calls his very aggravating dead- 
alive elderly wife, and of Margaret’s vixenish foster-mother, Mrs, Forster, 
that “they live in a sort of tipsy companionship. However, I am told 
that one of these days I shall hear that they have cut each other’s throats. 
I’ve no objection, I’m sure.” + 

Take, again, young Allan Armadale’s anathema on the embarrassing 
contingencies, when conspicuous by their absence, of pounds, shillings, 
and pence. “I wish they could all three get rid of themselves like the 
Bedouin brothers at the show. Don’t you remember the Bedouin 
brothers, Mr. Brock? ‘ Aliwill take a lighted torch, and jump down the 
throat of his brother Muli—Muli will take a lighted torch, and jump down 
the throat of his brother Hassan—and Hassan, taking a third lighted 
torch, will conclude the performances by jumping down his own throat, 
and leaving the spectators in total darkness.’ ”’{ Wonderfully good, that 
—thinks and says the light-hearted, open-handed young fellow: what he 
calls real wit, with a fine strong flavour about it. 

To see a Britisher scalp a Britisher, says Sam Slick, talking of Parlia- 
mentary conflicts, is equal to a bull-fight, any time. ‘ You don’t keer 
whether the bull, or the horse, or the rider is killed, none of them is 
nothin’ to you; so you can enjoy it, and hurrar for him that wins. I don’t 
keer who carries the day, the valy of a treat of julep, but I want to see ° 
the sport. It’s excitin’, them things."§ As to killing, the more the 
merrier. 

Says Moody in the play, “If Harcourt would but kill Sparkish, and 
run away with my sister, I should be rid of three plagues at once.”|| Ben 
Jonson’s Truewit, again, wishes that a certain obnoxious person, a barber, 
“may cut a collier’s throat with his razor, by chance-medley, and yet be 
hanged for’t.”] But perhaps one of the neatest formule of this kind, is 
what poor needy Ellangowan, far behind with his rent, says of quarter- 
days, in Scott’s second, and better than second-best novel: “I am sure, 
speaking of term-days, I wish, as Frank Kennedy says, that Whit Sunday 
would kill Martinmas and be hanged for the murder.”** Sir Walter him- 


* The Black Dwarf, ch. iv. + Margaret Denzil’s History, ch. xxxvii. 
t Armadale, book ii. ch. i. § The Attaché, ch. xxiii. 

|| Garrick, The Country Girl, Act IT. Sc, 2. 

¥ The Silent Woman, Act III. Sc. 2. ** Guy Mannering, ch. ix. 
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self used an equivalent form of speech to the Ettrick Shepherd once, when 
Hogg stated to him, as sheriff, and “ with the deepest concern,” that there 
was at that moment a cry of murder from the Broadmeadows wood, and 
that Will Watherston was murdering Davie Brunton—by Hogg’s account 
low blackguards both. ‘ Never you mind that, Hogg,” said the sheriff; 
“if Will Watherston murders Davie Brunton, and gets hanged for the 
crime, it is the best thing can befal the parish. Drive on, Peter.”* And 
therefore, by implication, kill away, Will. 

Multitudinous instances might be suggested, illustrative of what to 
some class or another of harassed good haters would be most eligible cases 
of mutual extermination. Conceivable, if not justifiah!e, on the part of 
not a few worn and weary Members of the Lower House, is the wish that 
Mr. Darby Griffith, say, might exterminate Mr. Whalley, and be himself 
cancelled ipso facto.— Would it not enrapture the Record could it see 
the Saturday Review smash the Tablet to bits, and itself collapse in the 
collision ?—And surely any afflicted Londoner, with an ear, and a nervous 
system, may be forgiven for cherishing the wish—a world too wild for 
even an approximate fulfilment—that the organ-grinders of the Great 
Metropolis en masse could be brought into deadly conflict with the street- 
criers all and sundry,—and alike of them, and of themselves, leave not a 
rack behind. 


MALMAISON. 


A REMINISCENCE OF THE OLD EMPEROR. 


In the autumn of the year 1848 I left Paris, to seek in the tranquillity 
of St. Germain-en-Laye repose for my spirits, after the terrible events to 
which I had been an unwilling witness had passed away. I had seen the 
sack of the Tuileries—the throne carried upside down through the streets 
—and had listened night after night to the rattle of musketry, and the 
roar of cannon employed in that worst of scourges—civil war—and I was 
too glad to change the scene. 

The autumn weather was lovely ; they were gathering the vintage from 
the site of the old gardens of Henry IV., close on the Seine, and from the 
bank between the river and the celebrated terrace. The whole place is full 
of the memories of past dynasties, of the said Henry the Bearnais, of the 
Stuart exile kings, of the grand monarque, of the great Napoleon. About 
three miles from St. Germain, commanding a view of the sweet vine-clad 
banks of the Seine, rising up to the aqueduct of Marli, stands Malmaison, 
on a gentle eminence. 

I look back with feelings of mingled melancholy and satisfaction to the 


* Hogg’s Domestic Manners and Private Life of Sir Walter Scott (1834). 
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chance which led me, when I was at St. Germain, to make the acquaint- 
‘ance of General Montholon, the faithful friend and follower, and com- 
coo in exile at St. Helena, of the great Emperor. I was introduced 

y mutual friends to the general and his lady, at a moment when the 
events in which he was concerned were fixing the attention of all Europe. 
I was often with them, and thus became cognisant of many matters of 
importance and excitement, which few of my country people had then an 
opportunity of knowing. The Bonaparte fortunes began again to rise in 
the scale of destiny, and the successful canvassing of the faithful friend of 
the late Emperor gave great hopes that his nephew would attain the minor 
dignity of President of the French Republic. The evenings I spent at 
the Montholon villa were full of absorbing interest, being usually alone 
with the countess when the general returned from Paris. I heard the 
passing events of the day discussed without reserve. His mornings were 
devoted to receiving—in the capital—the addresses and deputations which 
poured in from every quarter to Louis Napoleon. So much did I hear of 
“the prince,” that my curiosity began to be much excited about him, never 
before having entertained an idea of his being anything above mediocrity, 
either in character or talent, if even he came up to that. 

Whatever might have been the faults of General Montholon, he emi- 
nently possessed the refined and polished manners of the French nobleman 
of the old schoo]. Constant intercourse with the great world, as companion 
to the Emperor, had sharpened a naturally acute intellect, and endued it 
with a singular power of penetrating the motives and capabilities of his 
fellow-men. I could not explain to myself how such a man could have 
been so far deluded by Louis Napoleon as to embark with him in his mad 
descent upon Boulogne. Still less could I account for the apparent cer- 
tainty he seemed to entertain of the ultimate success which would attend 
the prince’s competition for the presidentship, against the tried and ap- 
proved Cavaignac. One night, as we were discoursing unreservedly on 
the “signs of the times,” I summoned courage to ask, point blank, what 
kind of person Louis Napoleon really was, boldly adding, that the rash 
adventures in which he had been engaged rather led me to the conclusion 
of his being an ambitious, but a very weak man. That he was ambitious 
the general did not deny, but with regard to his being weak, he kept re- 
peating, in answer to my remark, “ Point du tout—point du tout, je 
vous assure c’est un homme de moyens.” He then went on to explain 
how he had cultivated and developed his talents to a high degree during 
his long imprisonment at Ham, of which he and madame had both been 
the*sharers.* I could not refrain, however, from expressing once more 
my doubts as to the soundness of his judgment, whatever his talents might 
be. ‘The general mused for a moment, and then said decidedly, “Je ne 
dis pas qu'il soit un homme comme son oncle, mais cependant c’est un 
homme de moyens, un homme d’une grande fermeté de,volonté, et d’un 
courage qui ne connait pas la peur.” How often since have these words 
come back to my mind! 

My evident scepticism made Madame Montholon smile, and when 
wishing me good night, she said, in allusion to the discussion, “ Well, 

* In consequence of this imprisonment the general lost a large fortune, which, 


at the death of his mother, he would have inherited. Being dead in law, because 
of his imprisonment, the fortune passed away to the next heir. 
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then, you must come and judge for yourself. As soon as the prince 
reaches Paris he will, probably, come out here to pay me a visit; you 
must join our dinner-party, and meet him en petit comité, when people 
are always seen in the truest light.” Accordingly, a few days after 
Louis Napoleon arrived in France, I received the following note from 
Madame Montholon, written hurriedly, just as she was setting off to 
Paris : 


“ My pEar Miss R.,—Entre nous, I am going to propose to the prince 
to return with us to-day. As you wish to see him, perhaps you will take 
your chance of his doing so, and dine with him and ourselves. The worst 
that can happen to you will be to dine alone with us. 

* Yours truly, 
“S.C. pe M.” 


I was doomed to disappointment in this natural piece of curiosity. 
That morning, in the Chamber of the National Assembly, a disturbance 
occurred of a nature that obliged Louis Napoleon to remain all day in 
Paris ; and thus I lost the only chance of coming in close contact with a 
man about whom I had heard so much, and whom I longed to meet, in 
order to venture an opinion as to the part he was likely to play on the 
great theatre of European events. I never saw him until he was emperor ; 
returning from the camp of Honvault into Boulogne, he and our late 
Prince Consort were riding side by side, engaged in easy and smiling 
discourse. 

In the course of conversation at dinner, on the day in question, Mal- 
maison happened to be mentioned, and on my expressing regret that I 
had never seen the interesting residence of Josephine, which, having been 
purchased by Queen Christina, could only be visited by permission of the 
Spanish ambassador ; General Montholon, with his usual consideration and 
politeness, offered to escort me thither, being one of the privileged few 
who had admission at pleasure. Accordingly we went next day. On ap- 
proaching the former abode of the repudiated empress, I confess I was 
considerably disappointed, both by its style and magnitude; but all this 
was quickly forgotten; my attention was soon enchained by objects of in- 
tense interest, connected with the present and the past. 

An infirm and dejected-looking man-servant, not over and above well 
dressed, came eagerly forward to open the gate for us, exclaiming as he 
did so, “Mon general! oh, mon general! mais que je suis heureux de 
vous voir.” The old nobleman greeted the viewx serviteur quite as cor- 


dially as he was received by him, though in a manner less demonstrative. . 


They conversed a little together about changes that had taken place, and 
then the general, turning towards us, said with a faint smile, “ Le pauvre 
diable was one of the dramatis persone in the last great scene enacted 
here, which you are about to see represented on canvas, where he and I 
figure in the youth, and any good looks we possessed, thirty-three years 
ago.” After loitering awhile in the grounds before the house, we entered 
it, and, preceded by our ancient escort, were ushered into the first recep- 
tion-room, where, on the wall just facing the door, was placed the paint- 
ing above mentioned, containing a group of eight or ten persons, like- 
nesses from life, ranged round the figures of Napoleon and Queen 
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Hortense, whom he was in the act of embracing, before bidding her and. 
France an eternal farewell. 
Under no other circumstances have I ever been so forcibly struck by 
those changes which impress the reflecting mind with the transitoriness 
of all worldly things, as on this occasion. On the canvas before us ap- 
peared Gerleral Montholon and our guide in the zenith of life—though 
represented in a moment of agitation amounting to despair, yet those 
manly countenances were untouched by the corroding influences of pro- 
longed sorrow. Beside me stood the living individuals, withered and 
broken down, not only by the pressure of accumulated years, but by the 
consuming effects of care and disappointment. I thought that little else in 
the mansion had a chance of calling forth emotions of similar interest, 
but in this I was mistaken. On leaving the picture-room, we proceeded 
to survey the other apartments; there was not one of them which did not 
conjure up to the mind of his faithful follower some vivid reminiscences 
of what had taken place on the last eventful visit of the dethroned 
emperor. He hurried from chamber to chamber. ‘ Here was the state 
apartment in which the emperor had sought repose on the night previous 
to his departure. Here was the room which he himself had occupied, and 
here Bertrand had slept.” Then he bewildered himself as to the various 
chambers which had been occupied by the rest of the small band of fugi- 
tives, and walked backwards and forwards from one to another, endea- 
vouring to recal things more distinctly to his mind. This awakened the 
remembrance of much that had been said by different persons during 
those agonised hours which preceded the fatal one that banished them so 
many years from France.. As the train of painful recollections rose thick 
and fast in this retrospect of bygone times—like the forms of the dead 
which come in the agitated slumbers of fever, flitting dimly before the 
mental vision—the old nobleman’s countenance and manner became 
more clouded and perturbed, and I felt glad when we at last left the 
house and entered the pleasure-grounds behind it. “He walked quickly, 
until we reached an alley near the entrance. ‘It was here,’’ he said, 
mournfully, ‘that the emperor paced up and down for a few minutes 
= to his departure.” ‘ Ay!” exclaimed he, excitedly, as if stung 
y some remembrance, “it was just on this spot that he stopped to say 
something to me aside, when about to get into the carriage which was to 
take him away for ever.” After this he became silent, and we walked 
on farther into the wood; but soon he stopped suddenly. ‘“ Let us go 
home,” he said, ‘for all is changed here—quite changed ; boundaries 
close one in on all sides, and everything has become contracted and cir- 
cumscribed.”” This remark was strictly true as regarded the pleasure 
grounds, which had been reduced to a much smaller compass, and in 
truth contained little to admire, either as to space or beauty. — 
After we returned to St. Germain, I remained to dine with my kind 
friends. Among many scenes of varied excitement which I have passed 


‘through during my life, I have never spent a day so filled with themes 


of absorbing interest. Persons, entirely apart from my country and 
sphere, associated with a man whose name had once filled Europe with 
terror, seemed to rise before me, living and true—the present receded— 
and a gm emperor and his train came up from the gulf of the past 
and filled the mind with an intense apprehension of their presence and 
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reality. Not much was said during dinner while the servants were 
present, but when we returned to the drawing-room the flood-gates of 
— reopened, and the tide of recollections continued to flow on, 
until the hour arrived when I had to take my departure. The excite- 
ment experienced by the old general in his visit of the morning caused 
a revulsion in his feeble frame, which created a feeling of extreme chilli- 
ness, and although in reality it was a mild autumn evening, he shivered 
with cold, and had a fire lighted—one piece of wood after another he 
kept throwing into the grate, until the flame became quite a great blaze, 
and then placing himself in front, on a music-stool, with his back turned 
to the fire, he continued holding forth to madame and to me about various 
singular occurrences and conversations that had taken place at St. Helena, 
more freely than he would probably have done with other people and 
under other circumstances. He dwelt much on the indescribable spell 
that bound all those who approached the emperor, whose name he never 
mentioned without a degree of emotion, amounting almost to tenderness. 
He endeavoured distinctly to portray his personal appearance, vividly 
describing the marble stillness of his countenance in a state of repose— 
the wonderfully piercing expression of his eye, when excited to attention 
by any person or thing—his sternness of demeanour towards those whom 
he either disliked or suspected. All this he ably contrasted with his perfect 
suavity among his friends, the lighting up of his features when awakened 
into gaiety, and the singular fascination of his smile in addressing those 
to whom he was attached. ‘ His power was irresistible !” exclaimed he, 
with animation ; “ where he bestowed his love it was impossible not to 
return it with intensity and devotion. Ney was a proof of the empire 
he gained over the affections of others, and I, whom he honoured by 
calling me his son—1L”—the old man’s voice trembled in the singular 
conclusion of the sentence—“ I loved him, as if he had been a woman.” 

Nearly fifteen years have passed away since that interesting day, and 
many extraordinary changes Sone taken place which at the time were not 
anticipated, while others, more natural and more likely to happen, have 
strangely failed of being accomplished. General Montholon has followed 
his beloved master to the grave, and Louis Napoleon sits on the throne 
of France, which it is even possible he might not have attained without 
. the skilful management and unwearying exertions of his uncle’s old friend, 
whose devotion to the Bonaparte family proved his strongest principle of 
action, and but too truly showed itself as the mainspring of a long life. 

How completely this is recognised by the French nation may be easily 
imagined, for in naming the subject of the old general’s faithfulness 
among themselves, they term it in words, perhaps more expressive than 
elegant, “la fidelité du chien.” 
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A LONDON PRINTING-OFFICE* 


A Lonpon printing-office is generally situated in a narrow, windin 
alley, or in one of the numerous long and extremely dirty streets | 
Janes that traverse the space between Holborn and Fleet-street and 
the Strand, connecting these two great arteries of traffic. There are 
some notable exceptions from this rule, but the majority of the London 
printers have preferred settling within the above-mentioned borders. The 
reasons for this are valid, and will be self-evident, when I mention that 
the said streets may be regarded as the centre of the English publishing 
trade ; the most important firms have their head-quarters there. The 
-printing-office rarely occupies a special building, although here and there 
this is the case ; it usually fills several adjacent houses which were ori- 
ginally private dwellings, and which have been rendered suitable for the 
purpose by breaking through the party walls, or entirely removing them. 
t is not surprising, therefore, to find in most of these localities a number 
of narrow passages, small and steep stairs, and various elevations of floors, 
so that, in going from one composing-room to another, you are obliged 
to ascend or descend several steps. The lane, alley, or small square in 
which the office is situated has a character of its own, inevitably imparted 
by the prevalent trade around it. The atmosphere is analy impreg- 
nated with an odour made up of a blending of rancid oil, damp paper, 
printers’ ink, paste, and steam; the windows are thickly covered with 
dirt and dust, which generally take the place of a blind; very frequently, 
too, broken panes remain mended for a long time by brown paper 
over them. Fragments of proofs and waste, generally smeared with 
printers’ ink, fly about the pavement, and the boys of the district may 
often be found eagerly picking some letters out of the cracks of the 


ing. 

The lane or enclosed square is not very densely populated ; to a cer- 
tain extent the printing world holds the monopoly of it; the evil smell, 
the rattling and stamping of the engines, and noise of the machine-lads 
at mid-day and night, generally keep lodgers aloof who have the slightest 
yearning for quiet. One thing, however, is sure to be found in the vici- 
nity of a printing-office, and that is a public-house, which provides the 
men with beer during working hours in the office, and with pipes and 
tobacco within its own walls when the day’s toil is at anend. Sucha 
ee more or less represents our German her bergen: here we 

d at times when work is slack, every evening a large party of com- 

itors and printers. In a certain sense, these houses close to the print- 
ing-office are indispensable, as the frequently severe and lasting labour, 
especially in the winter months, necessitates some refreshment. Once a 
year the landlord keeps open house for his customers, who are regaled 
with bread and meat, though they have to pay for their own beer. 


Re This paper has been forwarded to us by a German compositor who has re- 
sided for some years in England. We have granted it space, because it is always 


interesting to know what opinion an intelligent foreigner forms of our habits and 
customs.—Ep. B. M. 
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Besides the public there is another establishment close at hand, which 
is in no less request, and is certainly far more useful ; it is Mrs. Weller’s 
eating-house, a mysterious sanctuary, which no one ever enters who is 
not one of the initiated, but from which issue the results of the English 
ari of cookery from morning till night, from the hot breakfast coffee at 
eight o’clock to the fried liver of the night workmen. Mrs. Weller pro- 
vides dinner for most of the men; every morning, shortly before eleven, 
her agents go round the different rooms, equipped with note-book and 
pencil, to collect orders for dinner. But English cookery is not like our 
German, or even like the French ; it is often uneatable by us poor devils 
from the Continent, and the writer, though he has lived six years in 
London, is still unable to be on friendly terms with Mrs. Weller’s gas- 
tronomy. Everything is in a state of nature ; beefsteak and chop, roast 
beef, mutton, and veal, form the entire bill of fare. Any one, however, 
who hopes to find even an approximative idea of what we understand by 
these dishes, is sadly mistaken ; a piece of meat hung up raw before the 
fire, roasted, and eaten—such is the English joint. The Englishman is 
ignorant of sauces; he eats dry meat, with potatoes and vegetables plainly 
boiled in water, without any seasoning. As the clock strikes one, Mrs. 
Weller’s ministering spirits stream with their heavy loads through the 
open front door; every one of them carries eight or ten plates, each with 
a tin cover, on which a piece of paper shows the name of the orderer and 
the number of his room. Five p.m. is the traditional English tea-hour, 
which is nowhere more strictly observed than in the printing-offices. 
Mrs. Weller’s infusion and distillation of the aromatic herb might 
sibly not satisfy a pampered taste; but the printer is contented with her 
tea, because it is hot and liquid, and, in truth, nothing more could be 
reasonably expected for the remarkably low price. For I will here cur- 
sorily mention that Mrs. Weller’s delicacies are very cheap, and must be 
so, if she wishes to defeat threatening competition and keep her cus- 
tomers. The good woman does not enjoy a very peaceful and comfort- 
able life. At times, when the nightwork is heavy, she must often sit up 
long after midnight, and fry and broil, and then, too, after such nights, 
breakfast is required much earlier than usual—at six o’clock, if possible 
—and she must manage to look after everything herself. Sometimes she 
is the wife of a man engaged in the office, but more frequently the 
widow of a printer, and I must confess, to my sorrow, that if the poor 
dame has not a clever, attentive male assistant, she frequently suffers 
severe losses. 

After describing the approaches and exterior of a London printing- 
office (one of which is before my mind as model), I will introduce the 
reader to the interior of the building, and initiate him by stages into the 
mysteries of the daily life and business. 

The doors are opened at a very early hour in order to admit a legion 
of dirty lads, who thoroughly represent the London gamin. The over- 
seer commanding this dirty legion, whom we will call the porter or 
watchman—for he lives, sleeps, eats and drinks in the building—sends 
out his ministers to clean the rooms, passages, and offices; while the lads 
spread, shouting and laughing, over the extensive space, and generally 
produce more dirt than they remove, though they conscientiously collect 
every letter which has fallen on the ground during the previous day, and 
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_ an immensity of water over the iron or wooden flooring, the steam 
been got up by the stoker, and the engineman awaits the signal 
to set the engine in motion. At about seven o’clock the pressmen, their 
apprentices, the machine-men, and lads, arrive. ‘The two latter classes 
are the least inviting objects of the whole establishment : their clothing 
bears marks of the materials with which they come into constant contact, 
for it is saturated with ink and grease; their complexion is pale and un- 
healthy, because they are forced to pass the whole day in a sweltering 
atmosphere, and because the machine-rooms are generally in the cellars 
of the house, and have to be usually lit with gas. Their words are few, 
and they speak remarkably loud, which arises very naturally from their 
being constantly obliged to outroar the rattling and panting of the 
engine, if they wish to understand each other. Still, we must not look 
down on this class of men, whose long and fatiguing day’s work demands 
incessant attention and care, and whose responsibility is the heaviest in 
the more mechanical branches of the business. 

In olden times, when Franklin worked at case, the compositors were 
accustomed to work two hours before breakfast. That good old habit 
has given way before modern customs, which prefer evening and even 
nightwork. Hence we see the compositors arrive one after the other at 
about eight o’clock, with their breakfast under their waistcoats, as they 
express themselves. Look ai these “agents of the mind” as they pass 
in turn through the open door, and you will have before you a class of 
men, about whom nothing is so striking as the great variety in their ex- 
ternal appearance and expression of countenance. Some are so amazingly 
careless in their attire that you might feel inclined to treat them as beggars 
and vagabonds; they come from their lodgings to the office in a filthy, 
once white, apron, down-at-heel slippers, and muddy, torn trousers. 
Others are neat and careful in their dress, thorough gentlemen in ap- 
pearance and behaviour, with open, intelligent expression of face, 
which, in the first named, is sullen, almost apathetic. Still we must guard 
against judging of ability from external appearance; for it is often the 
case that the dirty, wretched-looking man is a “ quick hand,” possessing 
an intelligence beyond his trade, and, while we are looking at him and 
possibly pitying his position, he may be occupied with some difficult 
problem of composing, a complicated table, or the arrangement of a 
mathematical work, so that this beggarly-looking man often receives 
twice as large a salary on pay-day as his more neatly-clad mate. The 
London compositors consist of four distinct classes: first, the “stab” 
(establishment) hands, i.e. those who do any work given out to them for 
a fixed, never varying, wage; second, the piece hands, who are paid 
according to the quantity of work done; third, the jobbing hands, who 
are exclusively occupied with jobs unconnected with the book trade ; and 
fourth, the newspaper hands. 

About five minutes after eight the compositors begin flocking in, and 
hasten to cross the threshold before seven minutes and a half after the 
hour. These hurrying men are on the stab, and they act thus to escape 
the inexorable fine which falls on every man who arrives half a quarter 
of an hour after the appointed time. This fine amounts to threepence 
per quarter of an hour, and if repeated twice or thrice in a week, and 
perhaps here and there doubled and tripled, it is severely felt on pay-day. 
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The compositors paid for the work done are not so particular about the 
ominous seven minutes of grace, but often arrive very late; but so long 
as they stick to work, and their lateness causes no palpable interruption 
of business, no further notice is taken of their coming and going. 

At about nine o’clock we have opportunity to form the acquaintance 
of another class, whose members are fewer in number, and generall 
more respectable in appearance. One of them walks along thoughtfully, 
with a forefinger in a closed book ; another carries a voluminous lexicon 
under his arm; and, with a third, we discover some really black ink- 
spots on his clean white shirt. They form a small but select band, pro- 
bably amounting to ten or twelve, when the compositors are a hundred 
to a hundred and fifty strong. They are the readers of the office, on 
whose shoulders the greatest responsibility reposes ; they have to take 
care that the errors, the faults of omission and commission of the com- 
positors as such, are repaired and corrected, and that the productions of 
the press should leave it as faultless as possible. 

As a rule, the overseers arrive simultaneously with the readers ; but 
often enough they must be present long before, for, in times of pressing 
work, their presence is almost indispensable. Usually, all persons con- 
nected with the office, from the manager down to the errand-boy, must 
enter the building under the watchful eye of the timekeeper, whose duty, 
as the name tells us, consists in keeping account of the passing in and 
out of all those in the pay of the firm. 

I will now also lead the reader past the Cerberus of the printing-office, 
who, with the pleasantest smile in the world, and the most good-humoured, 
stereotyped ‘‘ Fine morning, sir” (even though it may be snowing or rain- 
ing awfully outside), adds my name to the already long list. We let the 
heavy glass door bang behind us, which separates the inquiry-office, where 
the timekeeper sits, from the actual business premises. Leaving every- 
thing else unnoticed for the present, we run up the broad iron stairs, pass 
along a passage with a corrugated iron flooring, and enter one of the 
gigantic composing-rooms, in which upwards of seventy compositors are at 
work. Itis a very long room, with almost uninterrupted rows of windows 
on both sides, and with skylights along the centre. It is very light here, 
and requires to be so. Along the windows stand wooden frames, with just 
sufficient space between them for a man to stand, and, if necessary, turn. 
On each of these frames there are two pairs of composing cases: one con- 
taining the ordinary Roman text, the other the inevitable italic. Each of 
these frames is the throne of a compositor, all of whom stand with their 
faces turned in the same direction—that is to say, with the window on the 
left hand. The compositor holds in the left hand an iron implement, in 
which he arranges the letters, which he takes most rapidly out of the case 
with his right hand. Close before him, on the edge of the upper case, which 
stands at an angle of 65 deg., is the manuscript which he is setting - 
Any one entering such a place for the first time, will not at once be able 
to understand what all these people are so busily engaged in. In this 
room there are over seventy men, and each one of Som may be seen 
dipping, with extraordinary speed and certainty, the thumb and forefinger 
of his right hand into one of the countless small compartments of which 
the case is composed; at each motion of the fingers the “composing- 
stick” is touched, and through this seventy-fold repeated action such a 
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remarkable noise is produced in the extensive room, that you are tempted 
to think fragments of metal are falling on a metal plate. It is certainly 
said that quiet and reflection ought to prevail in a composing-room, but 
English compositors, as it seems, care but little for this rule of a practical 
German printer; they talk, sing, laugh, jest, and shout, whenever a good 
or a bad joke is heard from any part of the room. But the rapid hand, 
and the sure, restless eye, are not put out. A compositor has a twofold 
intelligence—internal and external: the former solely for his work, which 
must go on uninterruptedly ; the latter for sociability and politics. Con- 
fined the whole day in his narrow working lane, he wishes to enjoy life, 
at least indirectly, and hence he talks about politics, theatres, explosions, 
murder, robbery, war, and trade; he criticises the work of the author 
whom he is engaged in immortalising, and often does so very sensibly ; 
he laughs and jokes, and at the same time works indefatigably, making 
words out of letters, lines out of words, pages out of lines, and, finally, 
sheets and works out of pages. With but a slight idea of the nature of 
the task, we might be inclined to consider it hardly possible, that amid 
such a noise, and so many occasions to divert the mind from its allotted 
work, a proper result could be arrived at ; and yet such is the case. Even 
more: the centre of the long gallery is occupied from one end to the other 
by an iron slab, resting on a massive wooden frame, upon which are lying 
here and there formes in iron frames, with some of the workmen engaged 
in correcting. These not only join in the general merriment, but heighten 
the noise considerably, by accompanying every bon mot bya hearty blow 
of the heavy mallet on the plate. And all this does not interrupt the 
compositor in his work, does not disturb him in the least; he reads, sets 
up, and punctuates correctly, makes on the average only two or three in- 
significant mistakes per hour, and frequently, too, has before him a more 
than illegible manuscript, which he, for all that, converts into type at the 
rate of two thousand letters per hour. And all these seventy men do this, 
and do not for a moment imagine that they are doing anything remark- 
able or unusual. This is the result of a practice which brings hand, eye, 
and mind, to work together. 

If you examine a certain number of compositors working together at 
the same time, it is amusing to notice the various habits and motions 
peculiar to each. Some are like troubled spirits, for they constantly keep 
the whole of their body on the move; others let the upper part of the 
body rise and fall with each movement of the hand, as if they were on 
horseback ; and others again accompany the motion of the hand by a 
regular shuffling of the feet. All these eccentricities are, of course, a 
loss to those who practise them. ‘The well-trained compositor stands 
quietly before his cases and keeps his body at rest, excepting the neces- 
sary movements of the right arm. 

After about three hours of this sort of work, or at eleven o’clock, most 
of the compositors knock off for a moment to take a lunch, which usually 
consists of bread and cheese. At the same hour, too, appears the Gany- 
mede from the neighbouring beer-shop, with his sub-Ganymedes. They 
bring huge pewter pots and measures to moisten the dry bread and cheese. 
This, however, is but a temporary halt, which soon passes; but it enables 
the men to return to work with renewed strength and indefatigable zeal. 

-In the chronological order of the working process, the reader comes 
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next after the compositors. The latter work in companionships, each of 
which forms a state within a state, and has a clicker (maker up of pages) 
as chief. Such a companionship is responsible to the firm for the work 
and materials entrusted to it. The reader, however, whose task requires 
quiet, solitude, and the most unremitting attention, works alone. We 
find him in a closet so confined, that there is only room for him and his 
reading-boy. A standing desk with a small row of books over it, two 
tall stools without backs, a set of pigeon-holes for corrections and revises 
—-such is the entire furniture. The reader, whom we watch through the 
glass door of his closet, is engaged in reading a proof, on which he marks 
the mistakes made by the compositors, on the margin. By his side sits a 
boy of ten or twelve years of age, who reads to him the manuscript with 
such incredible rapidity that the listener becomes dizzy. An uninitiated 
man would be unable to understand his patter, which is mixed up with 
technical terms, much less to follow him. The English reading-boy is 
regularly trained to this business, and I know some of them who can not 
only decipher with really remarkable ease the most illegible manuscripts, 
but read them rapidly and fluently. Without reflection or study, they 
often succeed in making out words which are perfectly calculated to reduce 
the most practised compositor to a state of desperation, and I have heard 
such lads read perfectly correctly, and without the slightest difficulty, 
pages of manuscript which the compositor after long toil had thrown up 
_ as hopeless. The reader occupies a responsible position, and performs a 
duty which is as fatiguing as it is inevitably and proverbially ungrateful. 
He is never summoned from the seclusion of his closet exeept at the 
most to be admonished, and all he can hope—the acme of his wishes 
—is, that as little notice as possible should be taken of his work: 
for no one ever thinks of praising him, and he is hence certain that, if 
ever notice is taken of his work, it is in a sense unfriendly to him. In 
order to perform his duties thoroughly, he must know everything: he 
must not alone be conversant with all the languages of the living and 
dead tongues, but with all the arts and sciences, every technical term, the 
history of all nations—in a word, he must be a walking encyclopadia. 
Such a compendium, however, is rarely found in any reader, much less 
an English one, and though good readers may be found here and there, 
they are few, and commit mistakes in spite of all care and trouble. The 
natural consequences of such errata are never pleasant, and often have 
a most deleterious effect on the health of a man who, rendered most 
nervous by the incessant excitement of his work, must say to himself 
that, with all his efforts, zeal and learning, he reaps neither thanks nor 
pleasure from his labour. It is really a remarkable fact that the grossest 
blunders are passed by readers of acknowledged merit, asif Fate wished to 
prove that the most watchful eye and most intelligent brains are subject 
to error like any ordinary man. I heard an anecdote from a colleague 
on this subject. He had read one of the most complicated works from 
beginning to end, in whuse text at least five languages were incessant 

mixed up. He had performed this most laborious task with such brilliant 
suecess, that—rare case—after he had returned the last press revise, not 
only was a flattering compliment paid him by the firm, but also a hand- 
some present made him by the publisher, and he had in truth richly 
earned it. All that was left, was to correct title, preface, and contents. In 
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the title-page he overlooked a glaring blunder, although (perhaps because) 
the letters were half an inch long, and in the preface he allowed “ cats” 
to pass for “Cato,” and “ brutes” for “ Brutus,” so that the sentence 
ran: “ They were worthy of being compared with cats and brutes.”” The 
man was so mortified, that for weeks he was unable to look his principals 
in the face. 

But while we have been making these observations, never-resting time 
has advanced, and we are disturbed in our reflections by the shrill sound 
of the dinner-bell, which gives the clerks and readers an hour and a 
half’s leisure, and all the rest of the people occupied in the house one 
hour. Let us now observe the sudden change which the scene under- 
goes. The reader leaps from his stool and changes his coat, his little 
reading-boy flies away, who, like his chief, enjoys an hour and a half of 
liberty. Ina second, one-half the compositors have disappeared. What 
a trampling, rumbling, and stamping down the broad stairs! What a 
confusion of voices above, around, and beneath us, which we hear the 
more distinctly because the whirring, whizzing sounds have simultaneously 
ceased which reached us from the engine-rooms and the rooms where the 
hand-presses are at work. The establishment has scarcely evacuated the 
majority of its hands, ere Mrs. Weller’s acolytes arrive with countless 
baskets, which contain the piled-up portions. These are spread in all 
directions through the rooms: here a plate of roast beef, there a mutton- 
chop, or other culinary production of the typographical cook-shop. It 
is the dinner of those who are either unmarried, or live too far from their 
home to dine with their family. ‘The hungry printer displays but slight 
ceremony: his seat is the lower part of his frame, his knees form his table, 
on which he lays an old board, and his apron acts as tablecloth and 
napkin. In the mean time, while knife and fork are hardest at work, the 
potman arrives with his enormous beer cans, which he has a difficulty in 
carrying, but which in five minutes he could bear home on his little 
finger. Ten minutes are more than sufficient for disposing of the frugal 
meal, and thus the workman has three-quarters of an hour left at his 
disposal. This is very differently filled up, according to individual taste : 
one man puts on his coat and has a stroll for half an hour, in order to 
take a few whiffs at his pipe (smoking is an unknown and unpermitted 
rem in English printing-offices); another reads a morning paper ; a 
third some new sensational romance; two play at chess; others again 
sing and chaff ; some write, others are asleep. Here we see some apostles 
of the black art vollected round the imposing-stone, throwing dice for 
beer, but their dice are not dice, but letters without heads, which ad- 
mirably answer the purpose of dice. Lastly, in a secret corner, which 
the overseer’s eye does not so easily penetrate, there is a group busily 
engaged in card-playing. Only in cases of very extreme pressure may 
a few men be seen at work during the dinner-hour, from which an express 
order from the chief overseer is needed; the private laws of the English 
— trade oppose it, and insist on the hour of liberty being strictly 

ept. The reason for this is less philanthropical than communistic. 
The statutes of the London compositors say: “A workman shall not 
work while his mates are resting, because he thus absorbs a greater 
portion of the work than would otherwise fall to him, and therefore in- 
Jures his companions.” 
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When we re-enter the composing-room during the afternoon, we shall 
act wisely in paying some attention to the men whom we see busily 
engaged at the long iron tables in the centre. They are correcting. This 
job is reckoned—and justly so—one of the least agreeable in the art: it 
is not only laborious and fatiguing, but unpaid for, as it consists in the 
workman correcting his own errors. The corrections to be made in the 
letter-press are marked by the reader on the proof, and mostly consist of 
incorrect or damaged letters, faulty reading and punctuation, slight 
omissions, @nd so on. This is easily and simply effected. The com- 
positor leans over the previously unlocked forme on the table before him, 
pulls out the defective letters with a sharp bodkin, and fills up their places 
with the correct ones. A careless workman, however, or one whose 
education is not equal to his calling, has to contend with greater dif- 
ficulties : it may happen that he overlooks a considerable portion of the 
MS., and thus leaves out a sentence, or else that he sets up a paragraph 
twice over. The consequences of such errata are at times very palpable, 
and far more unpleasant than the layman may fancy, as they entail on 
the workman frequently many hours of a most tiring labour, in order to 
repair the mischief which his negligence produced. All the time devoted 
to it, however, is lost to him, and is so much money out of his pocket. 
Altogether, though the work of the London compositor may be said to 
be remarkably free from faults, the discipline of the correcting process 
renders him careful. 

Regarding ourselves as laymen, we can now assume that we know 
enough about the preparatory operations—i.e. about what is requisite to 
prepare the letter-press for the printing process. We will therefore go a 
few yards farther, in order to witness the labours of those whose duty it 
is to take impressions from the formes, or to print the large white sheets 
of paper in every conceivable number—from one hundred up to many 
hundred thousand. The first person we meet here is the paper-damper. 
We find him and his assistants in the cellars of the house, in a locale 
paved with stones and provided with gutters, in which we notice a 
number of open troughs filled with water, several lofty packing-presses, 
and frames capable of bearing a heavy weight. Large piles of damped 
paper stand around, some beneath enormous weights, which press the 
moisture out. Other piles we notice undergoing the greater power of the 
presses. The paper-damper takes up about a quire, lays it entirely under 
water, then places it on a board covered with a clean blanket, then takes 
back half the paper, which he damps again and lays on the board, so that 
every quire has to pass through the water twice or even more times—ac- 
cording to the more or less absorbing quality of the paper. After a pile 
of paper thus damped has stood for some hours under the pressure of 
weights, it is turned over so as to bring any dry leaves in contact with 
the wet, after which it is again pressed. If the paper is of a fine quality, 
this turning over is repeated several times. ‘The paper-damper himself 
must possess the qualities of an amphibian: he lives in the water from 
early morning till night; he cannot know the luxury of warm, dry 
clothing. 

As the paper passes from the damping-room to the press or machine- 
rooms, we will follow it thither. Like the composing-room, the press- 


room requires a bright light. Usually the hand-presses (as they are now 
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called, in opposition to the steam-presses) are arranged in a long row in 
front of a window, which occupies the entire length of the room. At 
each press we see two pressmen engaged, who from time to time relieve 
each other in their respective functions of printing and laying on the ink. 
The actual printer is not regarded as the colleague of the English com- 

itor: both work for the same object, but, according to the ideas of the 
country, they belong to two quite separate trades. The pressman’s work 
strengthens his arm, for it constantly demands the full application of his 
muscular strength. Two hundred and fifty times in the hour he lays the 
white sheet of paper on the cover (or tympan) of his press, which he 
shuts down on the forme, rolls it along with his left hand under the press, 
then seizes in his right hand the lever which produces the pressure. After 
this is done, he unrols the press, takes out the now printed sheet, and 
lays it on the pile upon his right hand. Imagine this operation performed 
two hundred and fifty times in the hour, and multiply this by the ten or 
twelve daily working hours, and we shall form an approximative idea of 
the corporeal exertion of this work, and the strength required to execute 
it. The other workman is no better off, for even greater responsibility 
rests on him. It is his duty to supply the forme with ink, and he must 
perform this task in such a way that one sheet may exactly resemble 
the other in blackness and cleanliness of print. His eye must be un- 
ceasingly kept on the sheets leaving the press, for the slightest inattention 
on his part at once produces useless work. 

With these unending demands on his physical strength and energy, it 
must not surprise us that “Porter” is the religion of the English press- 
man. He indulges “ rather freely”—that is say, immoderately—in the 
national black beer, in order,to recruit his strength; he is undeniably the 
best customer of the neighbouring beer-house, and often drinks in one 
day more gallons than the compositor does modest pints. Although clever 
at his work, and persevering when it pays him, the English pressman 
stands enormously below the German or French in a social respect. The 
English compositor shuns, or even fears, his company ; the majority of the 
—— are notorious drunkards, very low in their language, and even 
ower in their behaviour. The great extension of machinery has lately 
rendered them more civil, and a sort of improvement society has been 
introduced, especially among those who have attained a species of per- 
fection in their trade, and to whom even the dangerous engine can- 
not be dangerous. I know some of them who earn four guineas a week, 
and are humoured by their principals. The best specimens of English 
bookwork are printed by hand, and a clever pressman (they are not 
frequent) is hence secured a pleasant and profitable position. 

A very different picture presents itself to us on entering the machine- 
rooms. We must first pause for a few minutes, in order to habituate the 
ear to the confused sounds, and familiarise our noses with an atmosphere 
impregnated with oil, ink, and steam. The printing processes here are 
of a different nature: we see steam-presses in which a heavy iron plate 
exercises the pressure, as in the hand-press, but with this difference, that 
it falls upon two formes, which are constantly changing places; others in 
which the forme incessantly rolls backwards and forwards under a large 
cylinder, to which the paper clings, and is thus printed by a rotatory 
motion, and consequently not instantaneously ; lastly, we have Hoe’s 
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t machine, whose construction entirely differs from the two above 
psa for in it the forme is fastened round a colossal cylinder, in the 
shape of a stereotype plate. All these machines work with astonishing 
rapidity, and produce—according as they are single or double—several 
thousand impressions in the hour. As, however, much time is expended 
in the preparations for laying down a new forme, the machines are only 
used for long numbers, and smaller ones are left to the hand-presses. 
Newspapers, however, are printed solely by machines in England, were 
it only for the sake of speed. The paper to be printed lies on a board at 
one end of the machine, from which a boy lays sheet after sheet upon 
the cylinder in rapid succession and after regular marks; there is a row 
of brass clasps which—like an artificial hand—pull it under the first 
cylinder, which in its rotation passes over a forme and prints the sheet on 
one side. It is then transferred by machinery to the second cylinder, 
which brings it into contact with the second forme, and then throws it off, 
printed on both sides; another boy seizes it here, and lays it with its 
predecessors. The machine-man has not at allan idle time of it; he must 
constantly control the operation, and always be at hand, in order at once 
to check any irregularities. 

It strikes five. This most important and sacred hour for the English- 
man during the day, is the tea-hour; it is kept without an exception in 
every factory and trade shop of Albion ; unbounded in length in private 
houses, it is restricted to half an hour in printing-offices. Mrs. Weller’s 
ministering spirits appear punctually with large cups, and in a few minutes 
every one in the house thirsting for tea is served. Perfect pyramids of 
bread-and-butter disappear in a twinkling from the flat baskets, and for 
half an hour the busy hands rest, so that the body may be recruited. 
Many men, who are not satisfied with Mrs. Weller’s manufacture, have 
brewed their own tea, and join together in order to have it all the 
stronger. This, however, is only allowed in those offices where open fire- 

laces still exist. Most of the larger printing-offices are now heated with 
Lanne pipes. We also see Mrs. Weller’s little daughter enter the 
head overseer’s room with a neat tea-service, and our organs of scent are 
pleasantly affected by the aroma of the buttered toast which the stern 
man is about to eat with his tea. But this gentleman allows himself no 
rest, he merely drinks a small cup in haste, and then walks through the 
various composing-rooms, where we soon find him making inquiries as to 
the progress of the various works. He stops to ask of every clicker, here 
shrugging his shoulders, there frowning portentously, here again saying 
nothing, which is equivalent to satisfaction. But the shrugging and 
frowning seem to have the best of it, and the compositors, who know him 
and have attentively observed his movements, whisper to each other about 
coming nightwork, and when he bangs after him the heavy door by 
which he leaves the room, the eventful watchword is already passing from 
mouth to mouth. 

While the nightwork is being discussed in the manager’s office we will 
go down stairs for a few minutes and pay a visit to the warehouse. Here 
we find ourselves again in spacious light rooms, and see a considerable 
number of men and boys busily engaged in laying the printed and dried 
sheets between thin smooth boards, and pushing them in reams under the 
pressing-machines—hydraulic presses which put the last polishing touch 
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on the printer’s work ere it leaves the office. Others take the pressed 
sheets out of the boards, and arrange them in heaps, while others, again, 
take a signature from the various heaps, each of which represents a sheet 
of the work, and thus form copies for the binder. The head of this de- 
partment looks after these operations strictly, for he is responsible for the 
delivery of correct copies and editions, and must have a watchful eye to 
keep sheets from being thrown aside as “ waste’? which are not so. A 
few bookbinders are attached to this branch of the business, but they only 
perform the lighter and quite simple task of stitching pamphlets. 

From the store-room a passage not accessible for general circulation 
leads to a spacious cellar, in which numerous gas-jets almost produce the 
light of day, and a mighty furnace spreads around a more than agreeable 
heat. We are in the stereotype-office, which is only fully at work on one 
evening of the week, Friday. In the business which I have selected as 
the model of my sketch, several weekly publications are printed. The 
most important of them, which appears every Saturday in an edition of 
thirty thousand, at sixpence a number, is stereotyped in this cellar every 
Friday evening, by means of the paper process. Four plates are cast of 
each of the thirty-two large quarto pages, for which purpose paper 
moulds are taken of the letter-press. This paper, which slightly re- 
sembles papier-maché, is attached to the face of the forme by regular 
tapping with a brush, and thus faithfully reproduces it, though, of course, 
reversed. After this paper mould has been quickly dried and hardened, 
it is fastened into an instrument specially constructed for the purpose, and 
then an impression is taken of it in melted type metal, which exactly re- 
sembles the original, or the page of type, and, after a little unimportant 
adjustment, is ready for press. Of the above-mentioned journal four im- 
pressions of each number are frequently taken, in order to deliver the 
whole edition to the publisher as speedily as possible. The workmen 
required for this operation come every Friday evening from one of the 
most celebrated stereotype foundries in London. 

We have now observed all the numerous branches of a great London 
printing-office in operation, and gone the round of the establishment. 
Only one thing remains to be mentioned—the counting-house. This is 
the sanctuary of the house, with a separate entrance from the street. 
Elegant furniture, soft carpets, tasteful gas-lamps, and lofty mirrors. 
Here everything is quiet, very quiet ; the rumbling of the machines, the 
noise of the compositors and pressmen, do not penetrate to it. This de- 
partment comprises three rooms and a small cabinet. In one room is 
the cash-office, with a head cashier and four clerks; in the second are the 
heads of the different departments, such as the head overseer of the com- 
— of the pressmen, of the readers, and of the machine-men ; each 

as a neat desk, with speaking-tubes leading to the different parts of the 
business. Six or eight neatly-dressed lads (frequently in livery) are 
always present to act as messengers. The walls are lined to cman hiighn 
with well-filled bookcases, containing copies of all the works printed in 
the house. The third room, situated between the pay-office and the 
overseer’s room, is the office of the principals. In this room one of the 
heads is generally present during the chief business hours—that is, from 
eleven to three; they are often both there, even till a late hour of the 
night, when circumstances compel it. Here take place the conferences 
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between the principals and heads of department, whether about the 
settlement of prices or undertaking new works, &c. Except the over- 
seers, no one likes to go in there without well-founded reasons, and a 
workman never does so without being summoned. Even on pay day he 
does not do so; he receives his money in the room in which he works. 
And, in truth, it is far better for him when he has nothing to do there, 
for he is rarely summoned to hear anything to his advantage. If he is 
_ unpunctual, careless in his work, given to drink, or quarrelsome, he may 
be sure of the fact being known there. If he is a reader, he knows that 
copies of every sheet printed in the house are laid on the great table 
there, and open to the inspection of eyes accustomed to judge with the 
utmost severity, and that he may be summoned at any moment to be 
censured for a mistake which, perhaps, passed him unnoticed months 
previously. For this reason, that pretty boy, the Mercury of the 
private office, is anxiously watched when he walks slowly past the work- 
men, examining each in turn, and every man feels relieved when he has 
passed. From the counting-house and the head-room issue all those 
absolute fiats which must be obeyed: the settlement of the holidays at 
Christmas, Easter, and Whitsuntide; the selection of the day for the 
wayze-goose (the annual dinner of the firm) ; then the “bullets” and the 
“quis” (contraction of guietus est), the first being equivalent to an im- 
mediate, ignominious discharge, the second to a notice to leave. 

One of the overseers is at this moment engaged in serious conversation 
with one of the principals, and the boy has been sent for one of the 
clickers. ‘The three are speaking about a work, with whose progress the 
overseer appears to be dissatisfied. After some consideration the young 
gentleman announces his final resolution, and the clicker leaves the room. 
This order is that the compositors shall work all night, in order to make 
up the arrears of the last days (which were quite beyond their control), 
No particular notice is taken of this order, for it was expected. A few 
minutes before eight, when some of the elder workmen, who are excepted 
from such special cases, are preparing to go home, they are given mes- 
sages for the wives of those who are obliged to remain behind. These 
messages are duly delivered, and, in consequence of them, the better 
halves arrive soon after with the ingredients for an ample supper. Few, 
however, are so favoured, for, the majority live so far from the office that 
it would be absurd to think of such a thing. For such our old acquaint- 
ance, Mrs. Weller, is an invaluable jewel. Between nine and ten o'clock 
her ministers appear again, bringing her customers strengthening refresh- 
ment. At this moment are blended together the odours of fried ham and 
eggs, beefsteaks and potatoes, fish, and other remnants from the dinner. 
The potman is not far behindhand either, and mighty cans are emptied 
in a miraculously short time. He must keep on his legs till morning, for 
the ever-thirsty apostles of Gutenberg require much, very much porter, 
and the pewter quarts and pints consequently pass round incessantly. 

In the mean while the work progresses rapidly, at first cheered by 
conversation, singing, jokes, and laughter; then things grow quieter ; 
here and there you hear a stifled and then a loud yawn. The further the 
night advances, the quieter it becomes. Only now and then we hear a 
cry for MS., or to the clicker, or else a muttered curse from the latter, 
who feels preternaturally awkward and unable to do his work properly, 
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At last, nothing but the rattling of the letters, as they migrate from the 
cases into the composing-sticks, or some blows of the mallet when a forme 
is locked up for the press. A sufficient number of readers is also present 
in the closets to keep pace with the compositors, and in proportion as the 
sheets are composed, they are read and corrected. Nightwork generally 
lasts till six A.M., and produces half-a-crown extra for the workman. At 
six o’clock he goes home for two hours, but must be ready for work again 
at eight o’clock. . 

Nightwork is only ordered under very pressing circumstances. Offices 
that have taken government contracts for printing frequently make their 
men work for fifty hours without interruption, or upwards of two days 
and two nights. The same workmen have toiled incessantly for upwards 
of two months from eight a.m. till eleven p.m. It is ovis that the 
results of such exhaustion of the physical and mental powers must be very 
sad in a hygienic point of view, and it is now sufficiently acknowledged 
that this extended period of working not only does not augment the 
average wage of the men, but has really reduced it. 

With the dawn of a foggy autumn morning we leave the house, in 
which we have now spent twenty-one hours. The enormous consumption 
of gas since five r.M. has produced a great heat inside; outside, a cold 
breeze revives us, and suddenly and violently closes the opened pores ; 
we have still a Jong distance to go before we are at home. Our route 
runs with a hundred windings through never-ending London, whose 
streets are now dead and empty. And so we will take leave of the kindly 
reader who has accompanied us—we trust not without interest—on our 
trip through the great London printing-office. 


THE PILOT’S DAUGHTER JANE. 
BY J. E. CARPENTER. 


Ir was the Pilot’s daughter, 
The Pilot’s daughter Jane, 
She rose up in the morning, 
And went down to the main; 
Was never seen at morning 
A form so fresh and fair, 
To brave the gusty headland, 
And the rush of salted air ; 
To see come round the headland 
The bark she hoped was there. 
And through the mist, and o’er the mist, 
And far across the main, 
She peered, but nothing met her gaze— 
The Pilot’s daughter Jane. 
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It was the Pilot’s daughter, 
The Pilot’s daughter Jane, 
The first would be to greet him 
Returning from the main ; 
She watched the waves beneath her, 
Till one cast at her feet 
A spar all rent and splinter’d, 
And a tangled, tattered sheet, 
With the name she’d worked upon it | 
Of the bark she hoped to meet. 4 
And o’er the hill, and by the mill, | 
She strove her home to gain; ' 
The first to bear the tidings there, 
The Pilot’s daughter Jane. 


Then cried the Pilot’s daughter, 
The Pilot’s daughter Jane, 
* Quick, quick, and man the lifeboat, 
And launch her on the main; 
Will no one bring my father 
Alive or dead to me? 
My father who is battling 
Perchance with this dread sea? 
Quick, quick, and launch the lifeboat, 
And at the helm who'll be ?” 
And o’er the wave, and through the wave, 
Now every nerve they strain ; 
For well those hardy boatmen loved 
The Pilot’s daughter Jane. 


It was the Pilot’s daughter, 
The Pilot’s daughter Jane, 
She saw that crew returning 
In triumph o’er the main ; 
Among them sat the Pilot 
They’d rescued from the sea, 
Beside him stood the helmsman 
Who’d asked her his to be, 
His wife—and she’d refused him! 
Her tears fell fast and free. 
But to the church, and from the church, 
Soon passed a bridal train ; 
*Twas thus the hardy boatman won 
The Pilot’s daughter Jane! 


| | 


THE ARISTOCRAT AND THE PAUPER. 
FROM THE SWEDISH OF UNCLE ADAM.* 


SCENES IN STOCKHOLM. 


How much joy and how much misery exist near to each other in a large 
city! You know nothing of the near approach of these extremes, you, 
who dwell in that part of the town where palaces tower almost to the 
skies, and where you see yourselves reflected in windows clear as crystal ; 
where elegant equipages, drawn by spirited horses, jostle each other, and 
where the busy crowd of human beings merely forms in your eyes a 
picture of animated life. You do not examine into the secret causes of 
the intermixture of wealth and poverty, of noisy gaiety and silent misery, 
which to you is nothing more than the blending of light and shade 
necessary to render the picture smiling and agreeable. If you quit the 
principal portion of the city and wander onwards, you will find the bustle 
gradually subsiding, the streets becoming more quiet and more lonely, 
the palaces dwindling into houses, and the houses at length into cottages, 
which continue to decrease in number, and to be scattered farther and 
farther apart. It would almost appear as if wealth loved wealth, as if 
ostentation and pride loved to congregate together, while poverty and 
misery, on the contrary, were doomed to isolation, even among them- 
selves ; this is the reason why the huts are so far from each other; with 
them there is no tie to bind one family to another, they are all alike poor, 
alike helpless, and, in the same ratio, alike selfish. 

It has been asserted that wealth creates selfishness ; but those who say 
so have not contemplated poverty closely: it is generally the parent of 
selfishness ; poverty of the soul combined with extremely needy circum- 
stances — this combination it is which produces selfishness as well as 
misery. Selfishness constitutes the curse of poverty, it hardens the 
human heart, it contracts the sphere of feelings to such a degree, that at 
length it overpowers every better inclination, and causes egotism, in its 
most hideous form, to dwell in the hovel rather than in any other abode. 
Selfishness is also the greatest misfortune of the poor, for, being repul- 


* Uncre Apvam is the peendo-nage chosen by Dr. Carl Anton Wetterbergh, 


an author who enjoys much celebrity in Sweden at the present day. He was 
born in 1804 at Jénképing, where his father, a clever man, and a Professor of 
Literature, resided. Dr. Wetterbergh confined his publications for a long time 
to the columns of newspapers, and pages of periodicals, in which they appeared 
under various signatures—such as Alexis, Secretary Pfefferhorn, &c. &c. Some 
of his spirited sketches from life were published in that popular newspaper the 
Aftonblad. Uncle Adam may be termed the Apostle of Reform, for the principal 
aim of his writings is to improve the national character, by correcting the over- 
weening pride of the aristocracy, and elevating the sentiments, principles, and 
manners of the lower classes. Many of his works have been translated into 
Norwegian, Danish, and German; and some have been translated into English at 
New York ; but much dependence cannot be placed upon the last-named versions, 
as the translator has made the mistake of attributing Dr. Wetterbergh’s works to 
a Swedish authoress.—TRaNsLATOR. 
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sive in its aspect, it does not win compassion, and consequently help, 
from their fellow-creatures, but renders them objects of detestation rather 
than of commiseration. This sad state of things prevails most in towns 
where the contrast between the way of living of the poor and that of the 
rich is peculiarly striking. In the country the poor man is not so 
wretched, for he is not brought into such painfully close contrast to the 
wealthy, nor is the difference of his situation so strongly apparent; he 
sees many around him who are as badly off as himself, and few who are 
richer. Should there be some of the latter in his neighbourhood, they 
do not exhibit their superiority by ostentation, they do not surround 
themselves with those extravagant luxuries, the sight of which wound the 
morbid feelings of the less favoured. Thus the poor man in the country 
is not generally a heartless egotist, like the poor man in a large city, for 
he is not isolated like the latter; virtue, contentment, and peace will be 
found beneath a turf-roof in the country.* If by chance you meet with 
these qualities in one of the wretched hovels of the capital, then, indeed, 
you have stumbled upon one of the greatest wonders in the creation; if 
you have met with a man whom neither bad example, nor envy, nor mis- 
fortune, nor oppression could ruin, then you have found one of these 
golden souls who can bear anything, and still keep themselves untainted. 

If about fifteen years ago the reader had walked to the farther end of 
the parish of Adolphus Frederick,t he would have beheld many small 
cottages such as I have already mentioned, with low roofs and dingy 
window-panes, behind which, here and there, the pale countenance of a 
child would appear, its heavy eyes gazing into the deserted street. A 
gloomy winter’s day of that period forms the foreground to my little 
picture ; there was scarcely a single being to be seen in the lonely street 
in which the carpenter L6f’s dwelling was situated. When the sound of 
a step is heard upon the long planks which constitute one side of the 
narrow lane, it is sure to be that of some poor wretch, a pauper, who, 
crawling home after a weary day spent in begging from street to street, 
is wending his solitary way through the darkness; unbroken obscurity 
reigns in such localities, and the window-shutters are generally tightly 
close’ ; poverty is more anxious to hide itself than wealth ; it is retiring. 
All tnat interrupts the profound stillness which prevails, is now and then 
some discordant sounds from the alehouse opposite, the only place of re- 
freshment and amusement in the neighbourhood. From thence a ray of 
light penetrates through the broken window-shutter, and once in a way, 
when the door opens to admit a new customer, or to expel some one 
whom the “company” present do not consider any longer worthy to be 
allowed to share their social meeting, a bright stream of light for a mo- 
ment dispels the evening mist. 

It is almost dark in Léf’s miserable chamber, an old block of wood 
and a few wet shavings, which the children have either stolen or picked 
up here and there, cannot afford better light. A pale, reddish glimmer 
illumines the low damp room, not an object can be distinguished except 


* Almost throughout the whole of Sweden a straw roof would be considered a 
great extravagance; most of the houses in the country and in the smaller towns 
ate covered with wood and turf, whereas the new buildings in Stockholm and 
G dteborg are massive, and constructed for durability. 

+ The last parish of the northern suburb of Stockholm. 
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those immediately surrounding the fireplace; but yonder in the dark 
corner we hear something breathing heavily—do not trouble yourself 
about it, it is only a sick child that is pining away and starving ; merely 
a little dying being, with blue eyes and long silken eyelashes, who is rest- 
lessly tossing from side to side upon her hard couch. 

A woman, as pale as the dying child, is sitting before the fire ; in her 
melancholy countenance may be traced, however, an expression of sullen 
boldness. If you observe her narrowly, making allowances for the decline 
of beauty, dishevelled hair, a wrinkled brow, and all those traces which 
_ time and deep unrestrained passions have delineated upon her counte- 

nance, and endeavour to diseover from these faded features how she must 
have looked ten or twelve years ago, you would find that this being is the 
wreck of a very beautiful girl, who once smiled as archly as any gay 
coquette, and whose eyes were once full of tenderness and love. Poverty 
and want have given to her features an expression of severity which is 
not natural; but her soul has grown harder still in the struggle with 
cruel fate. The pale woman has an infant in her arms; it, at least, is 
something that she still loves, though not very much, for she often wishes 
that the little creature might die; this wish does not, however, merely 
spring from a deficiency of that affection which most parents cherish for 
their offspring, but, more properly speaking, it arises from a strange, 
unfathomed, maternal love, which causes her to prefer rather to see her 
child in its grave than initiated into the miseries of a life of remorse and 
privation—an existence, in short, such as her own. 

A boy of about ten years of age is sitting crouched down upon the 
hearth warming his frozen hands at the fire; he also is pale and has a 
sickly appearanee, but his large dark blue eyes betray something good, 
something in direct opposition to his shabby garments, his mode of life, 
and all that is visible around him. 

“ Well?” at length the mother exclaimed, casting a mournful glance 
upon the boy; “ well, Ludwig, how much have you got to-day? I dare 
say scarcely a bit of bread, and still less money !” 

“Yes, mother,” replied the boy, springing up from the hearth, where 
he had been endeavouring to warm his benumbed limbs; “ yes, mother, 
I have got four large pieces of bread, and sixteen and a half stiiber.* 
Look here, mother !” continued he, opening his bag. 

“‘ That is capital,” said the mother. She eagerly seized on the pieces 
of black bread, and began to eat one, at the same time carefully counting 
the copper coins by the feeble flickering light. ‘“ Quite right, it is sixteen 
and a half stiiber ; Ludwig, run to Stina Cajsa, and buy a jungfrut of 
brandy, the bottle is standing yonder upon the shelf; take care you do 
not knock down the coffee-cup in the dark.” The boy obeyed, and ran 
with the bottle to Stina Cajsa’s cottage, which was not far off, and in 
which a stout old woman of this name secretly kept a tavern. “The 
lad,” murmured the mother to herself when he had gone, “is really very 
good and clever, and if he were not so, God only knows what would 
become of us.” 

Ludwig now returned, and the mother, after repeated sips, slowly 
emptied the contents of the tiny bottle; she enjoyed the brandy much, 


* Four stiiber make a penny. + The smallest measure for liquor. 
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that was a happy moment to her; but Ludwig stole to his sick sister, 
who lay unnoticed in the dark corner. 

“How are you Susanna, dear?” asked he, sympathisingly. “Are 
you in much pain ?” 

“Yes, Ludwig, great pain,” answered the child, stretching out her 
little arms to reach her brother. 

“Do you know what,” continued the brother in a hurried whisper— 
“do you know what? I have brought you something so good. Here, 
Susanna, see here, take it! Look what a beautiful apple it is!” 

“ Ah, ah! an apple!” whispered the child, eagerly seizing the fruit.’ 
“ How did you get it ?”” 

“Oh,” related the brother, “I was down by the RagwallsbridBe on 
the Milar to-day; the ice was thin, and a little boy, about as big as I 
am, fell through. I immediately stretched myself flat upon the ice, and 
held out a stick té him ; he caught hold of it, grasped it tightly, and was 
enabled to get out. Only think, his mother was a woman who sells 
apples, and when I had got the boy upon dry land again, she presented 
me with the money which I have given to mother, and with a large apple. 
You may fancy how happy I was, and in the first flush of my joy I bit a 
piece out of the apple; then I remembered you, and thought poor little 
Susanna will enjoy this even more than I shall.” 

“Thank you, dear Ludwig,” said the little girl. “Ah, Heavens! 
how nice it tastes! I only wish,” continued she, “ that father would not 
come home, it was so delightful the other night when he was away, for 
I was allowed to remain in bed instead of being forced to freeze upon the 
floor.” 

“ Do not be sad, Susanna. Father is down at the Pelican; they were 
fighting yonder when I passed, and I heard how father swore. He is 
sure to remain out to-night again.” 

While the children thus whispered together, the mother had become 
gayer and more animated ; she began to sing softly, but gradually her 
voice became louder and clearer. She sang: 


“T often think of the dear happy past— 

Those charming youthful days that could not last. 
Oh! envied time of innocence and peace, 

Why were your guileless joys so soon to cease !”” 


This was a little ballad which she always sang when she was in good 
spirits ; she had learned it while she was nursery-maid at Baron Riddar- 
kor’s, of Grosz-Mellinge. It gave her much pleasure to think of the 
happy years which she had spent there, amidst abundance, and without 
an idea of what want was. When she sang her song she fancied herself 
again sitting in the large handsome rooms, her figure reflected in the pier- 
glass, while now and then she eaught the faint distant tones of the young 
ladies’ pianoforte ; she fancied she still heard the flattering words, which 
were then addressed to her, and would, for an instant, forget that she was 
sitting in a cold chamber, before an almost expiring fire, singing to her 
starving children. In such blissful moments her countenance would 
brighten, and her eyes would sparkle with a coquettish, smiling ex- 
pression. 


Her youthful dream was, however, as suddenly as it was disagreeably 
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interrupted ; the door was thrown wide open, and a cold gust of air rushed 
into the room. A man in a torn coat of sheepskin entered noisily, walk- 
ing with a heavy, yet unsteady step. 

* Ah, ha!” exclaimed he, “so my wife is singing! It is quite right 
that the wife should be singing while vagabonds are almost murdering 
her husband. Of course you are thinking of the pleasant days of your 

outh? A charming amusement for you, doubtless!” With these words, 
ee flung himself down close by the fireplace. It was the carpenter Léf. 
“Put on more wood! Those ashes only smoke; one can’t see an inch 
before one’s eyes.” 

His wife’s dream had vanished; the lofty splendid rooms, the bright 
pier-glass, the distant sound of the pianoforte—all had faded, all had died 
away, and naked reality stood again before her eyes. 

“Put on ?” answered she, fiercely, “ what are we to put on? For- 
merly, when you worked, and did not drink from morning till night, we 
always had chips; but now you may be happy if we have a rotten log of 
wood, or have been able to gather a few twigs from the royal gardens, 
which have been blown down from the trees.”’ 

‘ Are you going to jaw at me?” asked the husband. “ But remember, 
if I give you a taste of my fist, your jaw will be at an end. What? So 
Susanna is not dead yet?” 

“No; there is no such good luck yet,” replied the mother. 

“ Well, I thought when I left home yesterday morning that she was at 
her last gasp then,” said the husband. ‘ Why the devil is she so tough? 
And has Ludwig returned home ?” 

“ Yes, father, here I am,” answered the boy. 

“ That is all right. You must know,” continued he, “ that I have con- 
cluded a good bargain to-day. Ludwig is going away; he is doing 
nothing here at home, and Y 

‘* He shall not go,” said the mother, rising, “ not as long as I live.” 

.“ Ho, ho! we shall see,” replied the father, with chilling calmness. 
“* Let me tell you he shall go, and whether you like or not.” 

“Then Susanna and I must starve,” said the mother, “ for Ludwig 
always gets a trifle when he goes out. God knows he has often brought 
home a piece of bread.” 

“ Stuff and nonsense!” cried the husband; “you must see to that 
yourself. The lad, however, is going away, and I shall receive thirty 
oe forhim. He is to become a rope-dancer ; do you hear —a rope- 

neer.”” 

. rope-dancer! Shall my child become a spectacle to the gaping 
mob ?” 

“Yes, even your child,” laughed the father ; “ the bargain is concluded. 
Ludwig is to go with the rope-dancer, and we are to get thirty thalers for 
him ; and, besides that, I am to have brandy free of expense as long as 
his master remains in the town. To-morrow the boy is to leave us.” 

“ But I tell you he shall not,” shrieked the mother, “ unless I get the 
money.” 

“*Ha, ha!” sneered the father, “is that what you are driving at? 
But you will find yourself mistaken ; the lad belongs to me, and I shall 
keep the money myself.” 


Having thus declared his will, he arose, and staggered towards the bed. 
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“What the devil! is the brat lying here? Take the creature away!” 
cried he. Ludwig hastened forward, lifted his sister from the bed, and 
bore her to another corner, where the children slept upon a miserable old 
sack, with merely a ragged mat as a covering. The father flung himself 
upon the bed and fell immediately fast asleep, after the trials and annoy- 
ances of the day. Ludwig tenderly tucked the covering round his poor 
sister, who lay in the cold corner weeping, then he laid himself beside 
her, and took the unfortunate little thing in his arms to warm her. 
“ Come close to me, Susanna,” whispered he, “ and do not be so sad. God 
has helped many little children ; do not forget that, dear sister. I will 
tuck the covering well under your back, and now go to sleep, Susanna 
dear! To-morrow I shall get you another apple, even if I should have 
to creep under the ice for it myself.” 

« Alas! what will become of me,” wept the child; “ what will be- 
come of me when you go away, as father says? Then I shall lie here 
alone, unhappy being that I am, not any longer having you to comfort 
me. Father and mother will scold at me because I cannot die. Ah, 
Ludwig! Ah, if I could die!” continued she, trembling violently from 
weeping. “ Ah, ah! I wish I could die!” 

“You must not speak so, Susanna!” murmured the brother, in a 
gentle but reproachful tone—“‘it is sinful; when mother is good she 
always tells us so.” 

“Father and mother are asleep,” whispered the little girl. “ Oh, if 
I could only sleep! Dear Ludwig, do you love me? Will you some- 
times think of Susanna when you are away? Will you sometimes think 
of unhappy me, who will be lying here alone ?” 

“ Yes, Susanna, that I will; and I will send you apples and pears, and 
money too,” replied the boy, full of hope. 

The whispering conversation of the children soon became more indis- 
tinct and unconnected, for Sleep was waving his poppy-wand over the 
poor little beings. 

* Do not stretch yourself out so, dear Susanna!’ whispered Ludwig, 
who was awakened in the early twilight of the morning by a sudden 
movement of his sister; “ the mat will not reach over your feet, and you 
will be cold.”” Susanna did not answer, but stretched herself out still 
more, and at length relinquished her hold of her brother’s neck. ‘“ How 
are you, Susanna?” he asked. Still Susanna did not reply. In the pale 
grey light Ludwig saw that her long eyelashes shaded dark glassy eyes, 
that her white lips were drawn into a painful smile, and that her slender 
limbs were stiff and extended. “ Mother! mother!” cried he, beside 
himself with grief, “Susanna is dead! Susanna is dead!” But the 
mother snored upon the floor before the fireplace. ‘ Ah, dearest 
Susanna!” continued the boy, gently stirring his sister, “ wake up for 
only a short while longer; you shall have so many apples, and sugar, and 
raisins, if only you are not dead!” But Susanna was still and without 
feeling ; her career of earthly sorrow was over. ‘“ You were permitted 
to die,” said the boy at length, crossing his hands over his breast. “God 
heard your prayer, dear Susanna,”’ added he, as he kissed the forehead of 
his departed sister. 

Children have their own philosophy; they feel as acutely, nay more 
acutely, than older persons, but they cannot express what they feel; 
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their thoughts are hieroglyphics that none can decipher, but which, 
nevertheless, have a deep signification. It is not, however, the children 
of the rich who feel thus; it is the little ones of the poor, who, from their 
cradles, have to struggle with want and privation to gain a miserable 
subsistence; they are well aware what is meant by life and death. Lud- 
wig was not ignorant on this subject either, and yet he was not more 
than ten yéars of age. 

At length the parents awoke; they listened to the account of little 
Susanna’s death with the utmost indifference. The only one who showed 
any sympathy was the mother, when, on lifting up the fair corpse, she 
exclaimed, “ Happy are you that you could die!” The father, on the 
contrary, said nothing, but sauntered forth into the streets to begin afresh 
his disorderly and wicked mode of life. 

Ludwig remained at home; he wished he might never quit his sister ; 
her death had shaken his inmost soul. The mother exhorted him to go 
out, tore a rent here and there in his clothes where she fancied they were 
not ragged enough to excite pity, and tried to drive him forth to beg; 
but the boy stood resolutely before Susanna’s corpse with his hands 
clasped, lost in intense thought. Of what was he thinking? We do not 
know ; he himself hardly knew. 

About eleven o’clock the father returned; he was slightly intoxicated, 
flushed in the face, and in high spirits. ‘“ Well,”’ said he, on entering, 
‘Ludwig is going now to the rope-dancer; I have just been to him, and 
he says the boy is to come at twelve o’clock. Come at once, my lad! 
There, say good-by to your mother and to your little sister Dora; she 
lies yonder screaming.” 

The boy silently went to his mother; she embraced him, and he felt 
warm tears trickling down his neck. 

“ Adieu, dear Ludwig!” stammered the mother at length, as she kissed 
him—*“ adieu! Let the example of your parents be a warning to you. 
Do you at least be a good boy, and not——” 

* She could not proceed, but turned and took little Dora in her arms, 
who kissed her brother and pulled his hair, as she was accustomed to do. 
Dora was a year and a half old. 

“So so,” muttered the father; “that is enough. I will give you 
money for the funeral,” continued he, turning to his wife. ‘“ The devil 
take me if it shan’t be a respectable funeral, with coffee and plenty of 
punch. Now come, boy!” cried he, seizing Ludwig’s arm, and almost 
dragging him from the house. 

When they got into the street the boy broke from his father’s grasp, 
a gigamae again, and hastened to Susanna’s corpse, which lay upon 
a bench. 

“ Adieu, dearest Susanna! adieu!” cried he. He kissed the lips that 
wore the mysterious smile of death, and rushed back again to his 
astonished father. 

A few days later a great number of strangers were assembled in the 
miserable cottage. The coffee-pot stood the whole day upon the hob, and 
punch flowed in streams. It was Susanna’s funeral. When the poor 
child lived, her parents could scarcely give her a piece of bread, and when 
she fell ill they would not even take the trouble to hand her a glass of 
water to quench her burning thirst ; but now, at her burial, they wasted 
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more money than it would have cost them to have saved her from all her 
sufferings, and perhaps from death itself. So it is; man lives more for 
outward show than for inward joy. How many wish to be regarded as 
happy, but at the same time do all in their power to render themselves 
the contrary. 

Léf’s wife was really proud of the splendid burial, which she had ar- 
ranged, and her heart rejoiced at every word of praise that was bestowed 
upon her coffee and the four kinds of coffee biscuit which appeared at the 
entertainment. ‘The carpenter was drunk as usual, and congratulated 
himself that for once he could drink as much as he pleased. Not a being 
thought of little Susanna, who, the last night of her life, had prayed so 
fervently to God to permit her to die, that she might not be obliged to 
sleep alone. She was buried in the Adolphus Frederick churchyard ; 
there she does not lie alone, poor child! 


Il. 
THE MAJOR. 


WHEN a man has been sitting the whole winter quietly in his chamber, 
having no more to do with the outward world than the glimpses he could 
catch of it through his window, and by examining one of Mr. Leja’s 
thermometers, which hung before him on the wall; when that person has 
had his green-glazed stove heated three or four times a day, candles 
lighted at three in the afternoon, and has remained seated like a dor- 
mouse crouched together in its hole, playing patience or reading the 
—— to pass away the time; when, added to this mode of life, this 
person has daily had his good dinner of meat and bouillon, with eggs, 
it is not to be wondered at that his digestive powers have become some- 
what impaired, and that towards spring, when the sun peeps into the 
room and the flies are seized with a longing for summer, he should also 
feel a desire to invigorate his body and improve his appetite. This was 
just the case with Major Pistolwird of Sillhamra, who in his youth had 
led an active life, and now in his old age had settled down “in peace,” as 
people say. He therefore vne day wrote to his friend, a doctor in the 
adjacent town, to ask what he was to do under such circumstances, and 
received by return of post an answer, the drift of which was, after a long 
and scientific harangue, that the health and life of the major depended 
upon his drinking the waters of Sumpmyra. 

Sumpmyra is a newly-discovered medicinal spring, said to effect won- 
derful cures, and it is situated about six miles from Sillhamra. It is well 
known that the discovery of many of the medicinal springs have been 
made by irrational creatures; a hog (your pardon, gentle reader) rooted 
up the spring of Toplitz; and another individual of the same species found 
the spring of Liineburg, for which reason the town still preserves among 
its archives one of the hams of the said animal: it is the palladium of the 
city. A stag caused the discovery of Aachen and Wildbad, some hares 
did the same good turn to Ws:mbrunn, and a beggar was the discoverer 
of Medewi, if I remember aright. The spring at Sumpmyra, however, 
was detected by a flock of young ducks, which an old man was driving 
before him, when he got into a swamp, and not without difficulty was 
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able to rescue his boots from the mud, which boots were afterwards ex- 
amined by a man of science, who found that they were besmeared with 
mire of a most miraculous quality. The old man and the young ducks 
may, therefore, share the honour of the discovery. 

Meanwhile the major’s friend, the doctor, heard this mud much talked 
of, and undertook (without aid on the part of the state) a scientific 
journey to the place, though it was at the immense distance of six miles, 
in which he was accompanied by the chemist of the village. Some of the 
muddy water was carefully analysed, and the apothecary found that it was 
not only composed of iron, but also that it contained a large quantity of 
carbonic acid, or, as it is called, “fixed air ;” moreover, it smelt most 
vilely, and must therefore contain sulphur. On more narrow investiga- 
tion in the chemist’s shop, it was found that the water was impregnated 
with copper and zine, in the same proportion as the springs at Messing, 
and as every one knows that Messing filings mend broken legs by solder- 
ing together the pieces of bone, so the worthy doctor came to the con- 
clusion that the water at Sumpmyra would not only cure hemorrhoids, 
gout, and other incomprehensible diseases, but also set broken legs. In 
a word, Sumpmyra was a blessing bestowed by Providence upon suffer- 
ing mankind, and it was enriched with so many wonderful virtues, that 
it would have been sinful to have left it in its native obscurity, therefore 
the parish doctor declared himself the first intendant of this health-giving 
spot. A long wooden shed, not unlike a rope-walk, was erected upon the 
marshy ground, agreeable promenades were laid out in a grove of young 
fir-trees, a drostki was procured, and the apothecary established in the 
nearest farm-house—an infant chemist shop, if we may so call it; ina 
word, Sumpmyra had now become a regular watering-place, whither the 
fashionable world resorted when it was tired of the dust and smoke of the 
city. 

Major Franz Pistolwird was a native of Finland, and, moreover, an old 
bachelor; he was considered by the whole neighbourhood an original ; 
people laughed at and were annoyed at him, nevertheless they loved him. 
One could quarrel with him a hundred times a day, yet it was totally im- 
er to hate him; he had many absurd ideas, but at the bottom there 

y something good, something noble, glittefing like pure gold, which 
was to be detected through the rough surface, just as one sees a shining 
object in the bed of a river, though the torrent rushes madly onwards, 
foaming as it dashes angrily over the hidden rocks. People often laugh 
at old gentlemen of this description, who either cannot or will not accom- 
modate themselves to others; they judge from exterior appearances, and 
call them ridiculous, but they do not know how many strings upon that 
instrument, the soul, must first have snapped, how many must be drawn 
tightly, in order to create a being who is termed ridiculous. 

For my part, I have never been able to laugh at the peculiarities of 
such a man; on the contrary, I have sought to find out the true causes 
of these peculiarities, and have invariably found that a deep, ever-spring- 
ing well of sorrow occasions this difference from others, which renders 
him an object of ridicule in the eyes of the many. Each age has its play- 
thing, something that exclusively captivates the soul, every nation has its 


Penates which it worships, and every person something that he loves 
beyond all else. 
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The major was an old Finlander, and loved his country with all the 
impetuosity and enthusiasm of an ardent temper. Old Finland, with its 
glorious recollections, that land, intersected by thousands of rivulets and 
torrents, situated beyond the Baltic, whose sons (the major was one of 
these) did not cease to hope and to struggle until after a bloody though 
fruitless battle,—that land was the old man’s idol, the only object to which 
he clung with heart and soul, and from this country he had been com- 
= to become a voluntary exile. After its lost idol his soul wept and 

retted, and his unavailing sorrow frequently vented itself in spleen against 
his neighbours, for grief often makes us unjust. 

He was therefore irritable and obstinate in a high degree. These attri- 
butes partly belong to the character of his countrymen, and make them 
what they showed themselves to be during the war—namely, a heroic 
nation, who feared nothing; still, that which is a virtue in a nation often 
becomes a fault, or at least a folly, in an individual, and the obstinacy and 
irritability of the major was consequently laughed at by the whole neigh- 
bourhood. If he had been married, if he had seen a troop of children 
growing up around him, very possibly his whims might have taken another 
course: he would have had a miniature Fatherland, a nursery of little 
Finns, who would have learned from him to have feared God, to have 
honoured the king, to have loved Finland, and, above all things, to have 
hated the Russians. It would have been a pleasure to him to have re- 
lated his adventures to his children, to have awakened in their youthful 
souls patriotism and national hatred ; he would have formed them, amidst 
the peaceful Swedes, into a colony of Finlanders, into a gallant little clan, 
which he might hope would, at some future day, participate in the ven- 
geance which the then emancipated nation, breaking through the close. 
web of politics, should take on the Colossus, whose fall would be accele~ 
rated by its own weight. But he had no family except a sister, Miss 
Emerentia, a good, respectable woman, who, however, shared in no small 
degree the contradictory spirit of her brother. In fact, she was exactly 
of the same character, only softened by a large portion of female delicacy : 
she feared the opinion of the world more than her brother did, and en- 
deavoured to improve him, althovgh with very little, or rather with no 
success. She became, therefore, instead of a guide, as she wished to be, a 
sort of gymnastic machine for the ill temper and impetuosity of the major 
to vent themselves upon—an exercise which relieved him, for it was a 
comfort to be able to fret at sister Emerentia, since he could not go forth 
Ps fight ‘those cursed Russians,” as the old man frequently called 

em. 

Sister Emerentia had gradually assumed the tone of a governess 
towards her brother, and was seldom of the same opinion as himself. If 
he said that a cloud in the heavens was grey, sister Emerentia declared 
it was blue; if he described, as was often the case, the battle of Swensk- 
sund, and, in order to express himself with emphasis (a habit he was fond 
of), accidentally said “that the Russian ships were shot through and 
through until they became as small as lucifer-matches,” the lady instantly 
remarked that it was impossible to shatter a vessel to such an extent, 
The old gentleman immediately got angry, and swore, and invoked a 
whole regiment of evil spirits, persisting that what he had said was the 
truth. When a!l means to appease the major had failed, Emerentia 
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would leave him alone, and go her way. The old man would calm down 
gradually, and become aware that he had allowed himself to be carried 
away by passion, and that it was a pity to vent it upon sister Emerentia, 
on account of his hatred to the Russians; when she again showed herself 
he would look a little ashamed, and admit that he had been too violent. 
If only Emerentia could have let alone moralising all would have gone 
well, but she was seldom able to do that, and would say, ‘“‘ Dear Adolphus, 
you are always absurd and passionate.” Then the major would begin 
again to defend himself as if his life depended upon the matter, and 
would swear, with flashing eyes, that he was “as patient as a lamb— 
nay, gentleness itself.” Thus the quarrel was once more resumed. 

One might have thought that the brother and sister led a most un- 
happy life, but far from it ; notwithstanding their dissensions, they loved 
each other sincerely, and God knew how hard it would be for the survivor 
when death separated them—they were indispensable to each other. If 
the major were away from home on business, his sister wandered about 
the house, not knowing what to do with herself. If, on the contrary, 
Miss Emerentia had gone to see the wife of the clergyman, or to a 
christening—on which latter occasion, notwithstanding her fifty-four 
years, she was very well pleased to stand as godmother—then the major 
would wander about the house, commence a sort of household scrutiny, 
and peer into every corner, to find something at which he might scold. 
It was only on these occasions that his servants had any cause to grumble. 
When Miss Emerentia was at home nothing of the sort occurred, and 
the _— were left in peace. She was the scapegoat of the major’s 
wrath. 

One beautiful summer evening, a few days before the much-talked-of 
journey to the wonderful spring was to take place, the major promenaded 
up and down his court-yard, now and then muttering to himself a curse 
on the messenger who had been despatched to the post-office for letters, 
and had not yet returned from the neighbouring town. Sister Emerentia 
sat at an open window on the ground floor, and chatted with her brother, 
who was keeping watch like a sentinel. 

“TI verily believe the devil has run away with the lad,” said the major, 
at length; “TI shall be obliged to give him a sound thrashing for his 
carelessness.” 

Miss Emerentia, though she very well knew that the major’s threatened 
chastisement would only end in a few stormy words, still could not forbear 
answering : 

“Tt would be extremely wrong to beat the boy.” 

“What ? Is that your opinion, sister Emerentia?” continued the 
major, still more exasperated. ‘“ You shall see. I will flog the boy until 
he is as weak as a cat, before your very face.” 

“Oh no, dear Adolphus, you have not got the heart to do that,” replied 
the sister. 

“ Heart !” repeated the major, with increasing vehemence. “ Am I an 
old woman? Am I too cowardly, too compassionate ? You shall see, 
sister Emerentia, what I will do; if I beat the boy until he is bruised 
and lame, it will be your fault, with your cursed scolding.” The major 
broke off speaking, and recommenced promenading up and down. 

The lady now began to repent having raised a storm, more particularly 
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as it had induced her brother to make it a point of honour that the boy 
should be beaten, and she knew his fantastic ideas in regard to honour. 
She therefore determined to frustrate all the major’s plans. by a little 
innocent stratagem. 

At last the lad came riding into the court-yard, and stopped before the 
door of the house. The major went in and fetched a stick, but, strange 
to say, the very thinnest on which he could lay his hands, for he had no 
intention to punish the boy in reality; his anger at him had cooled even 
before his sister Emerentia had begun to quarrel with him, and it was a 
mere farce, to show his sister that he was firm. The lady saw the whole 
manceuvre, but did not intend to permit the farce, so she called to the 

outh : 
we You have loitered an unpardonable time with the letters. Are you 
not ashamed of yourself? I should be sincerely rejoiced if the major 
gave you a sound flogging.” 

The major stood with the stick in his hand, ready for action, but he 
suddenly stopped short. He had expected to have heard reproaches and 
entreaties, against all of which he was proof; but that sister Emerentia 
should take his part, that he should cause sister Emerentia pleasure, was 
rather too much of a good thing. He therefore seized the mail-bag with- 
out once asking the reason of the delay, and went in-doors to acquaint 
himself with its contents. It was a blessing for sister Emerentia that the 
newspapers contained the intelligence of the Russians having sustained a 
loss of some hundred men. The major read the paragraph aloud, and 
commented upon it in a most satisfactory manner, so much so that he 
clearly proved that within a short period the empire of Russia would be 
annihilated, and Finland would become Swedish. 

At length, when he kad exhausted the news in the papers, the major 
laid his hand upon his letters. Jt must be remarked that he seldom re- 
ceived letters, except common-place ones from a few friends, and an occa- 
sional epistle from some distant relations who had remained in Finland, 
and therefore, in his eyes, had become degraded beings, “slaves to the 
cursed Russians.’ He was consequently surprised to see a letter with the 
crest of a nobleman, unlike those he usually received. He hastily broke 
the seal. The letter was from Baron Nordenhjelm of Millesholm, an old 
comrade in arms, and contained an invitation “ to uncle Pistolwiird and 
Miss Emerentia to stop at Millesholm on their return from Sumpmyra.” 
The major smiled, and informed his sister of the invitation; whereupon he 
made her hear an account of half the Finnish wars that had ever taken 
place, with a few details (not historical) of various adventures in which 
the baron and himself had played conspicuous parts. 

*T have not,” he ended by saying, “ heard anything of him for many 
a long year. I believe he married a lady of high rank from Stockholm ; 
she was very beautiful, and my friend lives in first-rate style. He was 
always a strange fellow; the devil himself could not understand him,” 
continued he; “but he was brave and bold, and now he is a baron, 
although, compared to me, he is a mere youth; ay, sister Emerentia, I 
taught him mathematics and fortification. He is fully twenty, or five-and- 
twenty years my junior, yet he is already a baron, and will most likely 
become a count, if he lives.” 

“Ts he of plebeian extraction?” asked the lady,.who set great value 
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upon her arms, two pistols crossed over a sword. “Is he of plebeian 
extraction ?” 

“ Yes, certainly, certainly. Formerly he was simply called Stal, or 
called himself so; at least he went by that name at Helsingfors in his 
da 

ac So he is a parvenu!” remarked the lady. 

“ Parvenu !” exclaimed the major, flying into a passion; he himself 
knew no difference between people, except those whom he called “ good 
fellows” and those whom he termed “ rascals;’’. there was no intermediate 
class in his mind. “ Parvenu! What is the meaning of that, sister 
Emerentia? We are all parvenus in the eyes of God; one person is not 
in the slightest degree better than the other; and, moreover, Nor- 
denhjelm, or Stal, was my pupil, and he was clever, my aristocratic sister 
—clever as the devil himself!” 


LORD RAVENSWORTH’S LATIN POEMS. 


Tue fruits of laborious culture and classical scholarship never appear 
more gracefully than when our statesmen and scholars of patrician rank 
choose for the amusement of their leisure the translation or the editing of 
some of the masterpieces of poetical genius, or the celebration of some 
heroic theme in Latin verse, as if they sought to repay, as it were, to 
their country the benefits they derived in her great public schools. It is 
pleasant to see a man adorn high rank by scholarly accomplishments, and 
he is to be thanked for bringing us flowers fresh from the streams that 
the Muses haunt, although their votary has, perhaps, only sought in 
the “old poetic fountain” refreshment from the weightier dation of his 
station or from the cares of public life. 

Lord Ravensworth has made many honourable additions to the catalogue 
of works which noblemen have of late years contributed to literature ; and 
in his occasional English poems, as well as in his more ambitious Latin 
verse, he has given proofs of high mental cultivation. Not long since we 
had occasion to notice his translation of the Odes of Horace, and now he 
has given to the world an elegant little volume of Latin poems,* some of 
which are his own composition, but the chief of which are translations of 
certain English poems that have attained classical honours and will last 
as long as the language itself. Lord Ravensworth appropriately dedi- 
cates the collection to the noble translator of Homer, his friend the Earl 
of Derby. 

The volume contains original compositions in Latin verse on some 
memorable subjects in British history. These are entitled “ Alfredus 
Rex Conjugi,” “Rufi Mors,” ,“ Arturus Captivus Princeps Matri,’’ 
“ Maria Scotorum Regina, Elizabeth Regine.” There are the follow- 


* Carmina Latina. Partim Nova, Partim e Lingua Britannica Expressa. 
Auctore Henrico Thoma, Barone de Ravensworth. 4to. Londini: T. et W. 
Boone, New Bond-street. 1865. 
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ing Heroides—viz. ‘“‘Deidamia Achilli,” “ Achilles Deidamiz,” and 
two compositions founded on the life of a modern but hardly less famous 
hero, which are entitled ‘ Josephina Napoleoni,” and ‘ Napoleon Con- 
jugi, ex Insula Sancta Helena.” It contains also translations into Latin 
verse of the following English poems: “Eloisa to Abelard,” “ The 
Brook,” ‘ Where shall the Lover rest?” ‘Ellen’s Song,” and “ The 
“ Minstrel’s Lament,” “ The Twa Corbies,” and “Verses by an Old 
Poet ;” besides two of Campbell’s best known and most popular lyrics— 
viz. ‘ Lord Ullin’s Daughter,” and “ Hohenlinden,” together wit: some 
shorter pieces. The elegiacs are full of sweetness and tender force. To 
our mind, Lord Ravensworth’s Latin translation of Eloisa’s letter seems 
one of his happiest efforts. Byron said of Pope’s famous poem, that all 
that the story had of grossness, Pope had softened and purified; all that 
it had of passionate, he had beautified ; all that it had of holy, he had 
hallowed. The heightening and refinement which Pope’s genius thus 
gave, has been fully preserved in the Latin translation ; and in this com- 
position, as well as in many other poems contained in the volume, the 
choice of language strikes us as emphatically marking a poet’s feeling 
and a painter’s eye. In the verses of the noble translator we have not 
that mere scholarly correctness—a correctness as cold, perhaps, as polished 
—which is frequently all that can be said for such compositions, but a 
lively reflection of the author’s glow of feeling; we have the poetic 
power which can transmit the author’s genius through the medium of 
another tongue, and can so identify itself with his thought that there is 
little to remind us that the translator has written under the constraint of 
translation at all. This merit is conspicuous in many of the compositions, 
and from Eloisa’s letter to Abelard, alone, long passages might be ex- 
tracted by way of illustration. We must be content, however, to give 
Lord Ravensworth’s rendering of a few celebrated and frequently quoted 
lines. Take, for instance, the following passages : 


O grace serene! O virtue heavenly fair ! 

Divine oblivion of low-thoughted care! 

Fresh blooming Hope, gay daughter of the sky ! 
And faith, our early immortality ! 


Gratia ceelestis, virtus pulcherrima salve ! 
Et spes usque virens, alma ministra Dei; 
Vos salvete, gravis divina oblivia curse 
Et ceeli anticipans gaudia, sancta fides ! 


When from the censer clouds of fragrance roll, 
And swelling organs lift the rising soul, 

One thought of thee puts all the pomp to flight, | 
Priests, tapers, temples, swim before my sight : 
In seas of flame my plunging soul is drown’d, 
While Altars blaze and Angels tremble round. 


Organa cum raptam tollunt spirantia mentem 
ultaque thuricremo fumat acerra foco ; 
Templa, sacerdotes, tedarum lumen, et alte, 
Grande decus pompe, te veniente, fugit. 
Mens mihi mersa cadit flammanti perdita fluctu 
Angelicique tremunt, ardet ut ara, chori. 
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How shall I lose the sin, yet keep the sense? 
Solvere me culpa potero, retinereque sensum ? 


Grace shines around her with serenest beams, 

And whispering angels prompt her golden dreams. 

Hane circum radians celestis fulget, 
Angelicique ferunt somnia blanda chori. 


With equal facility the translator passes “from grave to gay, from 
lively to severe ;” and if space permitted we should be tempted to place 
beside our extracts on graver subjects, the noble author’s version of 
Tennyson’s ever-charming ‘“ Brook,” as a happy example of success in a 
lighter mood. In his verses entitled “ Rivulus,” he reproduces in a com- 
posite Iambic metre the sense and character of the original. Turning to 
the translations of Campbell’s Lyrics, we find some excellent verses in 
each. Take, for example, in the “ Regis Ullini Filia” the following 
lines : 

Interim nimbus resonare dirum 

Cepit, ex undis ululare Larve, 

Nebiom et caliginibus nigrescunt 
Ora loquentum. 


Dumque nocturne ingeminant tenebree 

Et femit vento graviore celum, 

Advenit gressu crepitante turba 
Telaque fulgent. 


And in “ Hohenlinden” these concluding stanzas, which strike us as 
especially worthy to be commended : 


At lux micabit Lindenis in nives 
Feedas recenti cede rubentior, 
Et vortices rursus cruentos 
Volvet Iser rapido meatu. 


Aurora surgit: Sol rediens tumen 
Vix atra belli nubila dividat, 
Qua Francus, ardentes et Hunni 
Sulfureo fremuere velo. 


Pugne tumultus sevior ingruit ; 
Vos gloriam qui queeritis, aut necem ; 
Vos ite! tua vexilla pandens 
Duc equites, animose Monti. 


De tot coactis Marte superstites 
Pauci redibunt ; tegmen erunt nives: 
Et militi cespes sepulcrum 
Quisque suum dabit interempto. 


Of the ‘ Verses by an Old Poet,” which we are tempted to subjoin, a 
very charming version is given : 
Go where the water glideth gently ever, 
Glideth through meadows that still greenest be; 


Go listen to our own belovéd river, 
And think on me. 


Wander through forests where the small flower layeth 
Its fairy gem beneath some giant tree ; 
List to the dim brook pining as it playeth, 
And think on me. 
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And when the sky is silver pale at even, 
And the wind moaneth through the lonely tree, | 
Go out beneath the solitary heaven, 
And think on me. | 


And when the moon riseth as she were dreaming, 
And treadeth with white feet the lulled sea, 
Go, silent as the star beneath her beaming, 
And think on me. 


Hic ubi lene fluens te preterlabitur amnis, 
Et valle irrigua suavior herba viret, 

Arripiens placidum murmur prope flamen amatum 
Sis memor, 0 conjux, sis memor usque mei. 


Queere tenebrosos saltus ubi flosculus albas 
Sub platano gemmas explicuisse solet ; 

Quaque reluctantes inter-strepit unda lapillos, 
Sis memor, 0 conjux, sis memor usque mei. 


Pallet ubi gelidum sero sub vespere celum, 
Atque per arboreas sibilat aura comas, 

Me sine carpe viam, nocturnas inter et umbras 
Sis memor, 0 conjux, sis memor usque mei. 


Ac, simul exoriens quasi somno Luna quietas 
Oceani niveo sub pede calcat aquas, 

I tacite, fulgens tacito velut xethere sidus, 
Tunc juvet, o conjux, te meminisse mei. 


We must conclude with the following portion of Scott’s well-known 
verses 
Where shall the lover rest, 
Whom the Fates sever 
From his true maiden’s breast, 
ere, throu ves and high, 
Sounds the fat billow, 
Where early violets die, 
Under the willow 
Soft shall be his pillow. 


There, through the summer day, 
Cool streams are laving ; 
There, while the tempests sway, 
Scarce are boughs waving ; 
There thy rest shalt thou take, 
Parted for ever, 
Never again to wake, 
Never, O never. 


Thus rendered by Lord Ravensworth :— 


Fidus ubi requiescat amans, a virgine raptus 
Quem procul amotum Parca maligna tenet ? 

Qua fluctus resonant nemora inter opaca, noveeque 
Sub salicum truncis depereunt viol. 

‘Temperat sestivos hic frigida lympha calores, 
—Nec movet arboreus turbinis ira comas ; 

Hic juvet «eterno luctus componere somno, 

Hic fessa in molli condere membra toro. ° 
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THE LEGEND OF SAINT EFFLAMM. 


BY LOUISA STUART COSTELLO. 


{In this ballad the Breton poet, according to custom, confounds the famous 
Cambrian chief, Arthur, with a warlike divinity of the ancient Bretons; of both- 
in-one marvellous tales are told, most of them well known, This legend is of 
great antiquity, as the recurrence of triplets proves. j 


I. 


Tne Prince of &rin’s daughter sweet 
Was peerless in her beauty’s fame, 

For her he sought a partner meet, 
Enora was the maiden’s name. 


By many sought, she all disdain’d, 
And none would choose who came to woo, 
Her favour till Prince Efflamm gain’d, 
Renown’d for birth and beauty too, 


But he had vow’d, in pious mood, 

To seek a desert wild and drear, 
There to abide in solitude 

Far from the bride he held so dear. 


And, even on his wedding night, 

When all within the palace slept, 
He rose and left that lady bright, 

And softly from her chamber crept : 
Slid down the stair, and waken’d none, 
Then fast and far he journey’d on, 
Followed by his hound alone. 


But, when he reach’d the shore, in vain 
He sought a bark to cross the main; 
There was no vessel lingering nigh, 
And dark the night, an dark the sky. 


But with the moon his hopes awoke, 
A little chest it seem’d to show— 

A little chest, pierced thro’ and broke, 
Tossed on the waters to and fro. 


He dragged it towards him, got therein, 
Then launched it, ’mid the wild waves’ din ; 
And, 4 before the morning’s light, 

He hail’d the Breton coast in sight. 


That was a time, so legends say, 

That monsters made the land their prey ; 
Savage and hideous beasts were there, 
And more at Lannion than elsewhere. 


Arthur, of Brittany the lord, 

Slew many with his wondrous sword— 
Arthur, a king of famous name, 

Who has no equal since in fame. 
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When leap’d Saint Effamm from the flood, 
He saw the king in furious strife, 

His steed beside him, snorting blood, 
Strangled, but struggling still for life. 


Before him rear’d a beast of dread, 
One red eye in his forehead gleam’d, 
Green scales all o’er his shoulders spread, 
A two years’ bull in size he seemed. 


A tail of iron, twisted tight, 
Jaws stretching wide, from ear to ear, 
Arm’d with sharp, pointed teeth, that white 
As the fell wild boar’s tusks appear. 


Three days on ceaseless conflict bent, 
Not one the other could subdue, 

Until the king was almost spent, 
When to the shore St. Efflamm drew. 


When Arthur saw the Saint, he cried, 
“A drop of water, pilgrim, spare!” 

“ Ay, by God’s help,” the Saint replied, 
“Thou shalt have water at thy prayer.” 


And thrice he struck the mountain height— 
Thrice, with his staff, and forth there burst 

A fountain, sparkling pure and bright, 
Whence Arthur quenched his burning thirst. 


The monster he attacked again, 

Then in the throat his sword thrust deep ; 
The beast sent forth one ery of pain, 

And, headlong, floundered o’er the steep. 


The victor said, with courteous air, 
‘Come with me to my palace fair : 
Henceforth thy fortunes are my care.” 


“* Nay, gentle king, it is not meet : 
Here will I rest my pilgrim feet, 
This mountain is my last retreat.” 


Il. 
Amazed, at morn, awoke the bride, 
To find no husband by her side— 
What evil could to him betide!”’ 


And, even as brimming streamlets flow, 
Enora wept whole floods of woe ; 
Deserted !—left !—abandon’d so! 


All day, the livelong day she wept, 
All night a ceaseless moan she kept, 
Till, wearied out, at length she slept. 


Then came a blissful dream, that gave 
Her husband, lovely as the morn: 

** Come, follow me,” he said, “ and save 
Thy soul, and weep no more forlorn; 

Oh, come, my solitude to share, 

And let us spend our lives in prayer.” 
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And, in her sleep, she thus replied : 
- “ Where’er thou art I follow thee; 
Like thee, recluse will I abide, 

And our souls’ weal my care shall be.” 


Aged bards have sung the lay, 

How the bride blest angels ‘bore 
Across the ocean, far away, 

And laid her by the hermit’s door. 


When she awoke, with falt’ring hand 
Thrice she knock’d, and gently said : 

“Thy wife, thy dear one, here I stand, 
Brought by angels to thy aid.” 


He knew her voice, of tender tone— 
He saw, and hail’d her as his own; 
Her hand in his he took, and there 
Her welcome gave with many a prayer. 


Close to his own he built a cell, 

Where grew the broom, for her to dwell, 
Shelter’d from storms, upon the mount, 
Behind the green rock, near the fount. 


There lived in peace the holy pair, 

And great the miracles they wrought ; 
The weak would to their cells repair, 

The sick their prayers and succour sought. 


One night the sailors saw the sky 
Open, and heard such melody 

As must be heavenly angels’ song ! 
Full of joy they listened long. 


Next day a mother, sore distrest, 
Her infant on her barren breast, 
Came, Enora’s help to pray— 
But knock’d in vain, the door was closed, 
Look’d through a chink, and lo! reposed 
In death the sally Lady lay! 


Bright as sunshine was her face, 
Filled with glory was the place, 
And by her knelt, all shrined in light, 
A radiant child in vesture white. 


Straight to St. Efflamm’s cell she sped ; 
The door stood wide—the Saint was dead. 


That no one should such truths forget— 
Which never in a book were set-— 
These marvels were in verses strung, 
Which in the church shall long be sung. 
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BRED IN THE BONE. 
By ALEXANDER ANDREWS. 


CHAPTER IV. 
LOVE? 


I rutnx I have already alluded to the boy-and-girl love that existed 
between me and Nelly, when we were of the mature ages of ten and 
eight, or thereabouts. The number of verses I wrote in her honour, the 
way in which I racked my brains to find rhymes for Nelly (a remarkably 
difficult: thing, for “vermicelli,” “jelly,” ‘ Kelly,” “1 tell ye,” &c., 
were, of course, too gross for connexion with such a subject), the pas- 
sionate “Odes to Nelly,” the sentimental “Sonnets on Nelly,” the 
ballads, pastorals, even acrostics, caused fierce depredations upon my 
father’s writing-paper. I remember my ears tingling and my face burn- 
ing with juvenile modesty when, coming unexpectedly into the breakfast- 
room one morning, I overheard my father and mother reading and 
laughing about an effusion of this kind, over which I had been cudgelling 
my brains the night before, and after all, it seemed, left it behind me on 

the table : 
N o maiden treads this nether earth 
E ’en to compare with her in worth; 
L ike to none other but herself, 
L ovely in budding womanhood, 
Y oung, beautiful, and good! 


A light appeared to have broken in upon them, but they seemed quite 
content to let things take their course. They were, certainly, not dis- 
pleased at the attentions I showed to Nelly ; but whether we were too 
young at present to require any serious notice to be taken of our inter- 
course, or whether they were quite willing that we should, in the end, be 
permanently united, as a matter of course, is of little consequence now. 

At school I was always giving the boys such glowing descriptions of 

Nelly, that half of them were already in love with her themselves. And 
the tiny scented letters I sometimes got from her—oh! how carefully 
ethey were preserved under my pillow at night—close to my heart by 
day. Read through and through, and over and over again, in silent 
rooms and dark corners, they were a solace in every trouble, a charm, a 
hope, a treasure ! 

And what a life I led with that half of my schoolmates who were not 
in love with Nelly, who called me “ Spooney,”’ and made coarse allusions 
ro little goddess of my adoration. I often, literally, fought and bled 

r her! 

How seldom are these boyish fancies realised in after life. Yet it 
seemed to me that it was as strictly ordained that I and Nelly should 
marry, and live and die together, as that the sun should continue to 
shine, the earth to go round, or the sea roll on, till the crack of doom. 
Household cares, privations, children, sickness, death, never enter into 
these calculations, for our Arcadia is to be without troubles or sorrows; of 
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something worse than death—dishonour, we, at that age, happily know 
nothing. No! We were to be married, of course, in due time, and go 
to live on some beautiful coral island, all by ourselves, with our arms round 
each other’s necks, “ billing and cooing,” as the vulgar phrase goes, for a 
period that seemed for ever! Of course I was to perform some prodigies 
of valour in her cause before I could win her, and my step was elastic as ° 
I went along, wishing that the French would invade us, and I would give 
them battle on our moors; or even that our house might be attacked by 
thieves, whom I would gallantly repulse with great bloodshed and honour ; 
or, failing even that, that it might take fire in the night, and that, fight- 
ing my way through flames and smoke, I might rescue her and carry her 
to a place of safety. I wanted to do something to deserve her. I felt 
that I had done nothing of the kind at present. 

Such was my love for little Nelly. Was it love, I wonder? 

But, as Nelly grew, and I grew, difficulties began to present themselves 
in the way, and John Black was one of them. John could sing, and ac- 
company her (vilely, I thought) on the violin, whilst my accursed voice 
could only croak out sounds, even when my unmusical ear could catch 
the tune, or my fickle memory retain the words, of a song. And as for 
instrumental music, I could never learn a note. Crotchets, quavers, semi- 
quavers, and demisemiquavers were a hopeless confusion of black dots to 
me, and I could just remember (and that was all) that that round mark 
was a semibreve, and that round mark with a tail toita minim. But 
what it was all about I could never acquire the knowledge of. Then John 
could write tolerable verses in her album, whilst I had never been able 
even to find a rhyme for “ Nelly !” 

But there was one accomplishment in which I had the advantage. I 
was a bold and daring rider, while John was afraid to mount a horse; and 
when Nelly took her airing, which she was fond of doing early in the 
bright spring and summer mornings, I was her chosen and constant com- 
panion. 

My triumph had been easily won, but it had been a great one for me! 
‘When our father had first presented Nelly with Bay Rosamond, she had 
challenged John and me to an early gallop across the moors. John tried 
to get off, but could not do so gracefully ; so, next morning, soon after 
sunrise, the three nags were standing at the door, saddled and accoutred. 
a in her new riding-habit, and with a bewitching hat set jauntily on 
her head, came blooming forth, and was in her saddle before John, who, 
was too clumsy, and I too late, could give her the hand to vault from ; 
and I was springing upon my own nag, when I heard the clear ringing 
laugh of Nelly breaking upon the sharp morning air. 

“Look! look! look, Frank!’ she cried. 

And truly it was a sight to look at! John was seated, certainly, but 
his horse was performing the wildest gyrations imaginable, flying round 
and round like a top, or as if he had been on a pivot, his rider clutching 
madly at the mane, and blaspheming, shouting, almost screaming with 
rage and terror. It was all easily explained and accounted for. John 
had somehow clumsily handled his riding-whip, so that it rested in a line 
with, close to, and completely across, the off-side eye of his steed, and 


vos terrified beast was “ shying” round and round from the disagreeable 
object. 
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“ Take him off, some one, pray! or there will be an accident!” cried 
Nelly, beginning to be alarmed. 

“Throw away the whip, John!’ I shouted. 

But he either did not hear, or did not comprehend me, and the ex- 
.traordinary performance proceeded with increasing velocity. 

“So ho, lass! so ho! whoa! whoa! steady!” cried a groom, running 
to the assistance of the giddy equestrian. 

But aid came too late. The laws of centrifugal force must be obeyed ; 
the momentum increased till it fairly spun John out of the saddle—in 

which he never had a very firm seat—up into the air, where he performed 
a summersault, and came down on his head, crushing his hat over his 
nose, down to his very chin. 

It turned out that he was not hurt, though terribly frightened; the 
only damage done being an abrasure of the nose (rather a prominent 
feature of John’s), and the destruction of his hat, which had to be ripped 
up the side before it could be got off his face. So Nelly, who had been 
— now only laughed again, and asked him whether he was 
ready. 

“T won’t mount the beast again!” he replied, between his teeth. 

“ Farewell, then, my cavalier!” cried Nelly. ‘ Come along, Frank.” 

And off she bounded on her Rosamond, leading the way across the 
moors. 

On horseback, after this, I always had Nelly to myself, and a pretty 
race she has sometimes led me! Over hedge and ditch and five-barred 
gate; through quickset hedges, and prickly plantations; flying over 
** raspers” and “ gripes,” as if Rosamond had the winged feet of Mer- 
eury, this new Diana Vernon brought me very near to grief on many 
occasions. 

She was a magnificent horsewoman, her spirits were high and buoyant, 
her health good, and she was but a featherweight on horseback ; so away 
they went, Rosamond as madly delighted as herself, and I, determined 
not to be behind, would have put my horse at a haystack if she had dared 
me. Pluck! I think she had, indeed ! Oh, wild excitement of those 
days! Where is a trace of it left in me now? 

But was this love, I wonder? 

Sometimes I fancy that I never loved her; but then there recur to 
my memory times and occasions when I think there could be no mistake 
—times when the softer charms of woman’s nature came forth, and made 
me down on my knees and worship her. 

Particularly I remember a long illness of my father’s. How that dear 
girl tended him night and day, sat reading to him by his bedside, and 
prayed with him—prayed, as it would have made a hardened sinner re- 
pent to hear her. Oh! how sweet; how soft, how full of feeling, of pity 
and reverence, was that gentle voice in prayer—how true, how pure, 
how good the heart from which those holy feelings rose! The scoffer 
should have come, for assuredly he would have remained to pray—the 
atheist and the infidel should have been there to see faith light up that 
beautiful countenance, and make it angelical! For hers was no lip- 
service; she practised, albeit unostentatiously and quietly, more even 
than she outwardly professed; she did in deeds more than she uttered in 
words, as the neighbouring poor could testify ; and as for the sick-—— 
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Ay, I was coming to that before, when I felt bound to pause and bear 
my testimony to the simple, unaffected, genuine piety of Nelly. 

During my father’s illness she was his patient, thoughtful nurse—with 
the lightest of steps and the softest of dresses, she passed in and out without 
disturbing him, always with a cheerful look and a hopeful word if he were 
awake—vigilant and ever watchful when he was asleep. Old Doctor 
Brackenbury declared that he never had had such efficient assistance 
even from the best of professional nurses—never witnessed such devotion 
even in the best of daughters. With such an attendant his work was 
lightened, and my father began slowly to recover. 

Slowly and fitfully at first, with frequent relapses and still much 
danger, and the doctor assured us that he was indebted more to good 
nursing than to physic for his ultimate recovery. And during this pro- 
cess of convalescence, Nelly shone to yet better advantage. Where she 
had picked up the art of making jellies and dishes palatable to an invalid, 
yet strengthening withal, was a puzzle; it all seemed to come to her at 
once. Not only was every caprice of my father’s anticipated, but he was 
constantly beset by surprises in the shape of something new, and always 
nice. 

“ Ah, that good, dear girl will, indeed, be a treasure to the man who 
is fortunate enough to win her!” cried Doctor Brackenbury to me, one 
day, with the tears almost in his eyes. ‘‘ Mr. Frank, I never, in the whole 
course of my experience, met with so kind, and feeling, and so unselfish 
a creature !” 

My. heart grew too big for me at this praise of my beloved Nelly, and 
I felt as if I should choke as I tried to answer him. All I could say 
was, 

“You are right, doctor, she is more than words can say of praise !”” 

And then I felt my voice failing and my eyes watering. And, for 
days afterwards, I caught myself repeating quietly the old doctor’s words, - 
«So kind, so feeling, and so unselfish a creature.’ May God bless her !”” 

Surely, surely, this was love at last ! 

And when my father was up and about again, and duty upheld her no 
longer—when the necessity for activity and employment was over and 
the reaction came, then she resignedly paid the penalty of her devotion 
in a languid illness, that the refreshing breath of the moor could not 
repel. Doctor Brackenbury declared it was as he had feared it would be— 
she had overtaxed her strength. Zhen who was there to nurse her, poor 
motherless girl! as she had nursed my father? Alas! paid help only 
was at hand—how different from the spontaneous sympathy and delicate 
services of such a nurse as she had been! 

We did our best for her, however—I believe all of us did; three men, 
with a delicate, drooping girl! For we all loved her ; ay, all of us loved 
her—in our different ways. 

What was my way ?—and was John’s the same? 

Youth, and constitutional vigour, and elastic spirits, pulled Nelly 
through her illness better than all the nursing in the world. My father 


_ well, and Nelly brightening up the house again with her presence, we 


were all as happy as we had ever been—happier, through the memory of 
our recent fears and trials. It seemed so natural that every one should 
love Nelly, especially since her illness, that John’s increased kindness to 
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her gave me very little uneasiness. But as his manner to her improved, 
to us—my father and me—it grew repelling ; sometimes almost defiant. 
But I determined to tolerate it for the short time it could last now, for 
was not John going to leave us soon? When he had gone abroad into 
the world, and rubbed shoulders with other men of other countries—when 
he had parted from the company which he sometimes, we concluded, met 
in the “ Tontine” coffee-room—when he had an independent action in 
business to call forth his energies and stimulate his ambition, John, I 
dared say, would be a different man, and return to us, perhaps, in better 
mood 


Would he then love Nelly—and would she love him more ? 

The thought startled me, and I suppressed it. 

The day for his departure came—the morning when he was to have 
his last meal with us: to eat his last breakfast in the house. Somehow, 
although he was not a great favourite among us, we all felt depressed, for 
can we drop a link in the chain of a family circle without missing it ? 
How that gap in the row round the fire lets the cold in upon us! How 
painfully suggestive is the empty chair in its accustomed place at table, 
of the last quarrel and coolness we had with its departed occupant! How 
we long to stretch out the hand of reconciliation across the broad ocean 
or dark Styx! 

Poor John! perhaps it had not been all his fault—I must have been 
sometimes to blame too! I thought of a dozen times when I had been 
confessedly in the wrong, and I determined to seek him, to take his 
hand, and to ask his forgiveness.. He was in the garden, they told me; 
he had gone out to get a rose as the last emblem of home. Poor fellow! 
but an adopted home, after all ! 

I carried my heart out to him, but did not find him at first. Turning 
a plantation of laurels I presently heard his voice. 

“It is madness, perhaps, Nelly; but I think—I fear it is truth. At 
all events I felt, when that glance fell across me, that itsmote me down, 
and destroyed the good work of years. God grant that the blight may 
not fall upon you too! God grant, rather, that these feelings and fancies 
of mine may prove to be but incipient madness !’’ 

“Oh, John, John!” cried Nelly, reproachfully, “how can you talk so 
wickedly—so ungratefully 

“ What have J to be grateful for ?” he demanded, almost fiercely. ‘I 
—the unknown, unnamed outcast!” 

“ Oh, John, John !”’ she‘again cried. “ Do you forget that Providence 
raised up a friend and protector to you in Mr. Cuttleby ?” 

“ And his gracious son too, I suppose?” 

“ Yrs !” cried Nelly, boldly. : 

I took heart at this.. God bless her, how bravely she stood up for me 
behind my back! I turned away, for I had heard enough. Would that 
I had got away in time and heard no more! 

‘My life is hateful to me, Nelly !’’ he broke out, passionately ; “ you 
may not feel the incubus upon us, the ban that we ought to wear openly 
that no one should be deceived, that all honest men and women might 
avoid us——” 

“ Oh, John, John !” for the third time cried Nelly, in a tone of great 
distress, “don’t talk so! don’t give way so! There are no certain grounds 
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for these fears—don’t think of them! Oh, pray don’t; don’t imagine 
such dreadful things, or you will go mad, and drive me mad too!” 

Ah, what bond of union was there between them to justify these last 
words of hers? Had I been living with my eyes shut—had I been 
dreaming all these years? But I would hear no more; I stole away, 
and came before them openly from the other outlet of the plantation. 

She had been crying ; I could see it at once. But I might readily 
set this down to the account of an impending separation from an old 
companion. Readily—easily, of course—except in my inward heart, 
which rebelled, and groaned, “Oh, woman, woman! thy name is Per- 
fidy!’’ I struggled hard; I could not judge poor Nelly harshly, but 
what could that conversation mean ? 

Imbecile! Had she given me any encouragement more than John 
had shared in equally to his deserts? What right had J to be savage— 
ay, savage—if, at the moment of his departure, she had pleaded —— 
to his best feelings to conquer some of his worst ? How dare I, selfis 
wretch! to claim all her sympathy, all her sisterly interest ?> What had 
I done more than he to deserve it ? 

Thus arguing within myself, I met them, and we returned to the house 
in company. Down, down, rebellious thoughts ! 

“ John, God speed you! Good-by. Forget all my cross ways; think 
of me, and write to me when you can.” 

He was off. I turned round, and Nelly had buried her face in her 
handkerchief, and was sobbing as if her heart would break. 

Was THIS LOVE? We shall see. 

' This, reader, I promise you before we part. 


CHAPTER V. 
LAW. 


Aunt Marearet’s will! Nelly was now one-and-twenty ; and it 
began to be remembered that her mother had possessed a little property 
in her own right, and which was again settled upon her before her mar- 
riage with that worthless reprobate who had gone off to America with 
another woman so soon after her early death, poor thing! In her dying 
moments almost, apprehensive of * might occur, and what, as it 
turned out, did occur, she had left this little property of hers in trust to 
my father for her baby. It was not much then, but by judicious 
investment, and careful husbanding for twenty-one years, it would be a 
nice little thing now for Nelly, and give her a feeling of independence. 
So my father hunted for Aunt Margaret’s will, and, strange to say (for 
it is not always a sequitur in such cases), found it. 

Lord St. Leonards, who wrote that “ Handy Book” about wills, did 
not trust himself to make his own. And he was right. It were well for 
posterity, though perhaps in the long run bad for lawyers, if every one 
were to do as Lord St. Leonards did—not as he instructed them to do. 
For amateur wiil-makers are of two classes—those who put too much law 
into their wills, and those who omit the law element altogether. The 
latter take a sheet of note-paper, and, tearing off the fly-leaf, scribble on 
the remaining half-sheet, ‘I leave all I possess to my son John.” Hence 
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arise questions as to the disposal of reversionary and ex cy property 

as it fall sin; as to the identit of pg ei to the vali ite of the 
will itself, seeing that it is not legally attested ; into all sorts of. “ legal 
difficulties” of that kind which lawyers and counsel know so well how to 
get up; till the whole thing goes into Chancery, and comes out—a blank 
sheet of paper, if it ever come out at all. The other class of will-makers, 
with a vague glimmering that verbosity is the soul of law just as brevity 
is said to be of wit, strike out into an ocean of “ saids,” and “ aforesaids,” 
and “hereinbefore mentioned’s,” and indulge in parrot-learned jargon 
about the condition of their bodies and minds, and talk about “ for ever,” 
as if they were dealing with eternity, and confound interest and prin- 
cipal, and instruct their “ heirs, administrators, executors, and assigns,” 
to do this and forbid their doing that—the very same thing, perhaps— 
and finish off with half a dozen witnesses (who, if produced afterwards 
in evidence, never fail to contradict each other as to the date or place, 
when or where the will was executed, the condition of the testator’s mind 
at the time, or some other important matter); and, in short, get into 
such hopeless confusion that the Lord High Chancellor, when appealed 
to, and notwithstanding his wig, and his spectacles, and his best inten- 
tions, can make nothing of it, when badgered by Serjeant Query on the 
one side, with a cloud of juniors, and Serjeant Puzzle on the other; so 
the same result ensues, the will comes out of Chancery a sheet of blank 
paper, or sinks steadily down, overweighted with words, to the bottom of 
that Slough of Despond, or gets buried in Chancery dust, and the Chan- 
cery rats feed on it as long as there are two rags of it holding together, 
and the Chancery spiders spin their webs over it, catching, to the last, a 
few weak flies of fancied heirs-at-law, till it is spun up so tightly that it 
never gets reopened, and, after all, relates only to certain estates or sums 
. money which had been before it got into Chaneery, but now exist no 
onger. 

Of the latter sort was Aunt Margaret’s will. She had been so afraid, 
poor creature, that her husband would rob her child, that she had tied 
and twisted the knot about in which she tied up her property, till it was 
no knot at all; or, worse still, till it could only be untied by the aid and 
assistance of that rascally husband. 

Aunt Margarets will devised her little property absolutely—condition- 
ally—subject to contingencies that never could arise—in full—with de- % 
ductions and allowances, subject to certain or uncertain charges, to be 
sold, to be invested, to be left as it was, in the hands of trustees, “‘ for the 
education and maintenance”’ of her child, yet without power to any one 
to touch it till the child was of age. The will confounded interest with 
principal, and principal with interest, and, finally, provided for everythin 
but what did occur, the majority of her daughter, and the absence, an 
more than that, the non inventus of her husband. 

My father took the opinion of his solicitor, who made poor Aunt Mar- 
garet’s will the text for a dissertation on the absurdity, the folly, the 
wickedness—“ the actual wickedness, my dear sir”—of people attempting 
to make their own wills. 

— is a case in point; a poor orphan girl, without a friend in the 
wor 


“No!” interrupted my father, sternly. 
VOL. LVI. 2N 
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“Pardon me, sit—in the eye of the law without a friend—left without 
any means of subsistence-———” 

“No!” from my father again. 

* Legally, sir, without the means of subsistence, and all through the 
wicked—I must say the wicked folly of a crotchety old woman !” 

**No such thing, sir!’’ cried my father, indignantly, for poor Aunt 

t. was only five-and-twenty when she died, 

“ Well, well, sir,” said the lawyer, “I only put the case, you know, 
in its legal point of view. A person unacquainted with all the beautiful 
. niceties, and, I may say, delicacies of the law” (he actually smacked his 
lips as if he were tasting again those honeyed words, or those tonic torrents 
which he was accustomed to suck in in the courts), “such persons can 
scarcely, I fear, appreciate the intricacies and subtleties of these very 
delicate and tender subjects. But, sir, I can assure you that this will is, 
to all intents and purposes, mere waste paper—worse than waste paper, 
for it will, I fear, take away much of the property it was meant to pro- 
tect, to put a legal construction on it.” 

“Then let us burn it,” suggested my father. 

“ What!” ejaculated the lawyer, all aghast, ‘‘ Dear me! are you aware 
of what you are saying! Burn s WILL!” 

‘< But you say it is no will—only so much waste paper.” 

“ Pardon me, it raises some very curious questions and issues, which, 
as far as I am aware, have never been argued or decided—at least, I do 
not remember meeting with them in any of the reports. Really, now, 
in a legal point of view, it is an interesting document,” he continued, 
surveying it with a smile, and his head a little on one side. “I like it ; 
it promises a good deal of very interesting discussion and improving 
manipulation. How delighted Mr. Serjeant Jolliby would be to see it— 
yes, really, now, I should like to show it to Mr. Serjeant Jolliby.” 

“To take his opinion on it ?”” asked my father, resignedly. 

“ Well—yes—I think so, if you will allow me, and let us see what he 
makes of it.” 

“ He will make five or ten guineas of it to begin with, I suppose,” 
said my father. ' 

“ Well, an opinion like Mr. Serjeant Jolliby’s is not to be had for 
nothing ; but, you know, what are we to do?” And the little man 
shrugged up his shoulders, and held out the will between the tips of his 
fingers in a most forlorn and helpless way. 

Poor Aunt Margaret’s will! The process of tearing to rags had 
begun. Mr. Serjeant Jolliby took some time to consider; perhaps like 
the boa-constrictor when he swallowed his blanket by way of dessert 
after a good dinner of live rabbits, he was satiated for a-while ; but the 
learned serjeant must not be hurried—he would give an opinion in time, 
In the fulness of time the Oracle spoke. It was a knotty question—full 
of knots, in fact; and as the learned serjeant unpicked ihe knots one by 
one, the thread only fell into a hopeless tangle. Mr. Serjeant Jolliby 
suggested an appeal to Chancery—‘‘a mere friendly suit, as the safest 
course.” 

But my father wouldn’t hear of it. 

**Then,” suggested the little lawyer, “what do you say to a con- 
sultation between the learned serjeant and the great Hoskins of the 
Chancery bar ?” 
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“No!” thundered my father, knocking down the whole Chancery bar 
with a sounding blow of his fist on the lawyer’s table, and bringing the 
dust of ages out of the bundles of papers representing pending cases that 
lay rotting on it. ‘ No! before Nelly’s little property shall be frittered 
away in Chancery, the will shall be held in abeyance till her scamp of a 
father turns up.” 

“ Pardon me, my dear sir,” said Mr. Suttleton, the lawyer, “ but this 
—_ be. Your trust expires with her majority, consequently, you are 

“Eh?” says my father, rubbing his eyes. ‘“ What !” 

“ Legally dead, upon my word, sir—as trustee. Steps must be taken 
without delay to execute the provisions of the will——” 

* Which neither you nor Serjeant Jolliby can make anything of,” cried 
my father, in rising anger. 

“ True, sir ; but that is the testator’s fault, not ours or the law’s. And 
a court of equit “i 

* Pooh ! 0 © there’s no such thing !”’ cried my father; “ youknow 
there isn’t, Suttleton.” 

“The Court of Chancery, sir—the Court of Chancery!” exclaims the 
lawyer, avoiding my father’s face, for he instinctively feels there is a look 
of contemptuous scorn upon it, “ thank God, sir, that to meet such cases 
there is a Court of Chancery !” 

“ Thank the devil for that invention !” shouts my father. ‘“ Now, Mr. 
Suttleton, just answer me a few plain questions. Suppose I let this will 

dormant——” 
. “You can’t do it, my dear sir—you can’t do it!” interrupts the 
wyer. 

@ But if I winx I can, you know,” argues my father, stoutly. 

“ Well, you would be liable to all sorts of actions for neglect of trust 
—for breach of trust—for dilapidations—for restitutions—for reimburse- 
ments—for accounts—for——” 

“Stop a minute,” gasps my father, “ or you will take my breath away. 
Now, from whom are all these processes to issue?” 
ona” firstly, Miss Harrington herself—the name is Harrington, I 

n 

“Tam sorry to say it is,” replies my father. ‘“ Well, let us put that 
aside, to begin with.” 

** But you ought not—really you must excuse me, but you mus¢ not 
put such considerations aside. Forgive me for suggesting that she may 
get bad advisers——” 

“ Sir!” exclaims my father, turning upon him with an offended and 
outraged look that made even the seasoned lawyer start. 

“Well, Mr. Cuttleby, then her father, you know—Septimus Harring- 
ton, I think it is ?>—yes—I thought so—he might—there is no telling, 
you know,” he proceeded more cautiously. 

“T will risk that,” cried my father. “ What next ?” 

“T don’t think it could be made criminal,” said Mr, Suttleton, scratch- 
ing his forehead; “but perhaps it would be safer to take Serjeant 
Jolliby’s opinion on that point.” 

“ Hang Serjeant Jolliby!” cried my father, with the most profound 
contempt for one of the shining luminaries of the—certainly not the 
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Celestial hemisphere. ‘I tell you what, Mr. Suttleton, I shall continue 
to receive the dividends as before———” . 

“ Impossible, sir!” broke in the little lawyer. 

“Why impossible?” demanded my father, whose straightforward 
notions went riding over all Mr. Suttleton’s legal difficulties and objec- 
tions; “the stock in the Bank of England stands in my name——” 

“ Oh, of course ; legally impossible, sir, I meant,” replied the lawyer. 
“ Go on, sir; I know you are not going to propose fraud !” 

My father looked at him half fiercely, half comically, before he con- 
tinued. 

« And then, when this fellow turns up—if he ever should—since his 
consent seems somehow to be necessary, we can deal with the question 
on the best’terms we can then make.” 

“ And what will you do with the dividends in the mean while ?” in- 
quired the little lawyer, as if he thought my father contemplated appro- 
priating them to his own use. 

“Open an account at the Bank of England in the name of Ellen 
Harrington, spinster, and pay them in regularly, of course,” replied my 
father, as if all this were so plain and simple that Mr. Suttleton’s ques- 
tion was rather amusing. 

“ You can’t do it, sir!’”’ cried the lawyer, emphatically. 

« But I will!” replied my father, as emphatically. 

“ Legally, I mean,” explained his adviser. 

My father snapped his fingers, but deigned no verbal answer. 

“ Now, Mr. Cuttleby,” remonstrated the little lawyer, after a pause, 
“just review the anomaly of your position! You are no longer trustee, 
yet you go on acting—receive the dividends—pay them into an account 
never contemplated by the deceased or in the defunct trust—good 
— sir! If this young lady should, at any time, turn round upon 

ou, an a 
me If you should be taken up for poaching, or coining, or sheep steal- 
ing! Ha! ha! Mr. Suttleton, good day! Like many other of your 
clients, I dare say, I have asked your advice, but shall take my own.” 

(“ A wilful, right-hearted, wrong-headed man!” says Mr. Suttleton, 
as his: office door closes after his visitor. ‘ Well, if that—what’s the 
name ?—Septimus Harrington should ever turn up and come to me for 
information or advice, it might be my duty, and I don’t know but 
what——’ 

We know no more, for the rest of the sentence was unspoken, and 
Frank Cuttleby did not even know this; it is Chorus, gentle reader, who 
insinuates these few interlineations.) 

“So now, Nelly,” said my father, after he had made us merry over 
our dinner one day, by reciting his interview with the lawyer—* now 

ou know the power which the paternal law vests in you, and if you 
should be advised to sue me or my executors, administrators, or assi 
for restitution, consult Mr. Suttleton and his friend Serjeant Jolliby.” 
“Oh, papa!” cried Nelly, with a look half fond, half ceed, 
Let me see, what is that old proverb about words spoken in jest ? 
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CHAPTER VI. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


- In the very next letter which my father addressed to John Black, 
“Covering Invoice and Bill of Lading of Six Cases of Washin 
Razors, marked and numbered as per margin, — by the Grace of 
God in good order and well-conditioned on board the good ship Julia, 
now riding at anchor in the River Mersey, and consigned,” &ec. &c., he 
instructed John to make such inquiries, as opportunity might afford, for 
@ person named Septimus Harrington, who left England twenty-one 

ears ago, accompanied by a female, —— to be destined for New 

ork, and had not since been heard of. From memory he described him 
as “a somewhat handsome young man, with soft curling black hair, and 
a fine aquiline nose.” 

“* And do you expect to discover him from that description, father?” 
I asked, in banter. ‘Why, the young man, if alive, is an old man by 
this time—the soft black hair is grey by now.” 

“ Ay, but the aquiline nose!—that must remain, you know ; people’s 
noses don’t alter in shape with the lapse of years,” replied my father, 
a “judging from my own, they only get more fully 

eveloped.” 

“ And if John is to pull up every man in the United States who has 
an aquiline nose, I fancy he will find some thousands of Septimus Har- 


ringtons.” 

“Ah! but then there is the name to guide him, my boy; rather an 
uncommon one,” answered my father. 

“Do you suppose, then, he retained his real name when he left his 
country in debt and deserted his child, to say nothing of the disreputable 
connexion he formed ?” 

“ Well, there is something in that,” said my father, thoughtfully. “TI 
confess I had not considered that.” 

Nevertheless, the return mail brought a letter from John, of which, as 
it was somewhat characteristic of him, I shall give a copy: 


“ ‘One Thousand Three Hundred and Third Street, 
New York, March 17, 1829. 


“¢ ¢ Srr,—I have to acknowledge the receipt of your esteemed favour of 
February 2, now to hand, enclosing invoice and bill of lading of six cases 
of Washington razors, marked “ C” in a diamond, “ B” outside, and num- 
bered one to six respectively. The clipper Julia has not yet arrived; 
but, on receipt, the goods shall duly have my best attention. 

** «The markets for all cutlery goods are overstocked at present; but 
the Washington razor being a new and select article, I have no doubt I 
shall be able to place them profitably. 

“ « Thave also to advise draught on you for 501. (fifty pounds), in favour 
of Trim and Co., of this city and of Liverpool, at thirty days after sight, 
on account of current expenses, which please protect at maturity, and place 
to debit of my account. 
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“ ¢ With reference to the inquiry relative to a party of the name of Sep- 
timus Harrington, I have been singularly fortunate. Although so long 
a time has elapsed, and your description is somewhat vague and general, 
I have discovered that, some twenty years ago, a party answering in every 

icular, as far as it goes, the description you have given, but passin 
the name of Julius Polowski, and representing himself to be a Pole, 
but a Russian subject, accompanied by a female whom he treated as, and 
who was believed to be, his wife, actually lodged at the hotel where I 
first put up on arrival here; that he had not been in America many 
montiis when he was suspected of being concerned in an extensive forgery 
of notes on the Bank of New York, but eluded the vigilance of the autho- 
rities, and made his escape while the preliminary investigation was going 
on. It was believed that he took his passage under another feigned name 
in one of the liners for Liverpool ; and this is all that I have been enabled 
to discover at present, but I will prosecute my inquiries should opportunity 
offer, and keep you duly informed of the result. ; 
“ ¢T remain, sir, 
“ Your most obedient servant, 


“ <«Joun Biack, 
“ ¢Mr. Cuttleby, Sheffield, England.’ ” 


“A cool business-like customer is John Black!” remarked my father, 
crushing the letter in his hand. : 
It was not in praise, it was not in anger, that he said this, but in dis- 
appointment, for he, no doubt, felt and thought that one for whom he had 

done so much, might have written in a little warmer tone. 

But that was John’s way ; always cold and distant, except, I suppose, 
among his friends (no, I must not use that word, for I never knew him 
to have friends—his companions) at the “ Tontine.” here, we had 
heard, he used to let out a little, and make the company merry at our 

nse. 
othe same post had also brought me a letter from John, which I shall 
transcribe, for the same reason as I did the last: 


“ *Dear Mr, Franx,—Your kind and considerate request that I would 
forget any little unintentional slights you might have shown me—that, in 
fact, “bygones might be bygones” ——’ ” 

“*T never used the words!” I cried, as I had got thus far with his 
letter. ‘Hang it! I have quite as much to forget and forgive as he!” 

“ Never mind, go on,” said my father. 

“« «-Bygones might be bygones, induces me to think that a letter, 
announcing my safe arrival at the city of New York, might not be alto- 
gether unwelcome. I therefore avail myself of a few minutes of leisure 
to inform you that I arrived here ten days since, in good health, and con- 
tinue so at present. The season has been very severe, and the cold is still 
intense. There are rumours that the Indian tribes, being driven in 
the severity of the weather, and the consequent daring of the wild beasts, 
are becoming troublesome on the frontier, and two commissioners have 
been despatched from Washington to inquire into their demands. An 
unlimited supply of whisky, from one of the largest houses in this city, 
has also been ordered to assist in their pacification. 

“ « My letter to Mr. Cuttleby, senior, is closed, or I would have pro- 
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ed to him a consignment to me, per first ship, of long-bladed spring- 
Packed knives, as I contemplate a visit to the frontiers when the weather 
breaks, and, should the efforts of the commissioners be unsuccessful in 
appeasing and conciliating the Indians, I might be able to dispose of 
them to great advantage among the native tribes. so ts 

“ ¢T think, also, that he might enter into a large and lucrative trade 
if he would commence the manufacture of knives such as the Indians use 
for the purpose of scalping their enemies. I have seen some of very 
coarse and inferior manufacture, and, as the Indians are, by the aid of 
the missionaries, becoming more civilised, they want a better article. 
The trade is at present confined to the missionaries, who introduce a 
cheap rough article, which the natives buy of them only because the 
can get no better. Per favour of Captain Wilkins, of the Lucy brig, i 
have forwarded one by way of pattern. 

‘* «Congress seems very friendly disposed towards your country, and 
inclined to relax the laws on importation, so that I have reason to hope 
that trade between the two nations will increase, and their business rela- 
tions be placed upon an improved footing. 
¢T remain, yours truly, 

“ <«Joun Brack.’ ” 


“ Well, father,” I asked, wickedly, “ what do you think of the scalping- 
knife speculation? Are you inclined to go into it ?”” 

The old gentleman only gave expression to an exclamation of impa- 
tience, which was not quite intelligible ; all the better, perhaps. 

“He is such a man of business, you see,” I continued, without pity or 
remorse. 

on thorough man of business!” replied my father, grimly, and wincing 
a 

“ Confound it, father!’ I cried at last, clenching my fist, and, with 
the other hand, tossing the letter into the fire. 

Up till this stage of the conversation Nelly had been in the room with 
us, listening to, though taking no part in it. Happening now to look in 
the direction in which she sat, but without a thought of her at the time, 
I started at perceiving that she was very pale. She rose, and passed 
round my chair on her way to the door, laying her hand gently on my 
shoulder as she did so, perhaps to support herself, perhaps to still my 
rising passion. 

But it only made me worse, 

“‘Confound it, father!” I cried again, when we were alone to > 
“T never could stand that fellow; and now I believe I hate him! A 
cold, cruel, cowardly ——” 

“Frank! Frank! Sit down and be calm,” said my father (for, in my 
indignation and excitement, I had sprung upon my feet). ‘ Remember 
the poor fellow’s history.” a 

“* What of his history?” I remonstrated. “I know that, from his 
childhood, you and—and my mother always treated him as one .of your 
own—that Nelly was sometimes more than kind to him” (I said this 
bitterly, I know)—“ that his wishes have been always studied—that his 
future prospects are of your making ; but how he came here, or whose 
son he is, 1 never pt for I have thought that, if you saw fit to keep 


his secret, it was not for me to inquire further.” 
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“ Secret, my boy!” exclaimed my father. ‘Secret! There is no 
secret—in fact, I do not know the secret you speak of. But is it possible 
that you have never been told how he first came into this house ?” 

‘‘ Never, father; nor have I ever sought to know. If it be unpleasant 
to you, do not even tell me now.” 

“Unpleasant, Frank? Nonsense! There must be no secrets between 
us two; but I had left your dear mother to tell you, because I felt sure 
that she would have exhorted you, perhaps more successfully than myself, 
to prevent its influencing your conduct to poor John. Feshege, now that 
you — far apart, it is the best opportunity for telling you all I know 
myself. 

yer it was on this occasion that I first learned how John Black had 
come to be adopted into our family, although I have long since made the 
reader acquainted with the circumstances. 

“Poor fellow!” said I, as my father finished his story. “I wish I 
had known this before, I would have been more considerate with him.” 

We were waiting breakfast when all this occurred. Nelly, who was 
our housekeeper now, and who, perhaps, had only left the room to see to 
our comforts, had not yet returned, and we were waiting, in fact, for her. 
Presently the rustle of her dress along the balusters was heard, and she 
came bounding into the room, looking as bright and radiant as ever. 

“ Oh, papa! oh, Frank! how late Iam! And I have kept you wait- 
ing, I know. But I have got a letter from John, and stopped a few 
moments to skim it over. ‘There it is, Frank,” she continued, handing 
it to me with the most artless confidence ; “read it aloud while I make 
the tea.” 

“ All of it ?” I asked, half in joke. 

She coloured rather unnecessarily, I thought, as she replied, with more 
than necessary distinctness, unless she read my inward feelings more 
clearly than I could read them myself, “ All of it.” 

I did so. 

“ « My pear Neity,—By this mail I have written to Mr. Cuttleby 
and Frank, explaining all business matters—perhaps you would like to 
hear a little more of the poor friendless outeast-——’ ” 

“That is wrong!” said my father, rather hoarsely. 

“Tt is unkind!” I cried, indignantly. 

“It is unjust!” said Nelly; “ but 1 dare say he feels lonely out there.” 

“ Never mind,” said my father. “Go on.” 

‘So I will begin with the first day of my arrival, a sort of journal 
which you must not expect to be always regular, on account of frequent 
interruptions. Well, we arrived on the 7th instant, after a very 
favourable passage, considering the time of year. I do not complain 
about the season at which it was thought proper to send me out, because, 

ou know, business of course is of the first consideration, and J have no 
right to find fault. Beggars cannot be choosers, and you and I, Nelly, 
must accept thankfully that which falls to our lot——’” 

“ Shall I go on, sir ?” I asked, looking up. 

“I think so, Frank,” replied my father, with a sound in his throat as 
if he were bolting something too large or too hot to be swallowed easily. 


“ Poor fellow !” he added, “he always would take such distorted views 
of things and motives !”” 
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“thank you for the advice. But it’s gratuitous—isn’t it, papa ?” she 
asked, adroitly trying to soften down the impression and effect of the 
words. “I don’t see how he can be a beggar with all the money you 
gave him to start with; and I am sure J can’t, for did not you tell me 
the other day if I wanted my fortune I had only to consult Mr. Suttleton 
and Serjeant Jolliby ?” 

Light words, spoken in jest again ! ‘ 

“ Well,” said I, “I will read this precious epistle through, if you like.” 
And I continued: 

« ¢__So now, Nelly, arrived on American soil, I begin the record of 
my adventures. March 7th.—At the Red House—tired, and to bed at 
nine—a short day, that! March 8th.—A busy, noisy breakfast with, I 
should think, half the — of New York at table—began at eight 
—people still coming down to breakfast at eleven. Went out to look at 
the city—dirty, detestable. Pigs, stray dogs, and drunken men occupy 
the streets—the rest, I suppose, still at breakfast at the Red House ; so 
return. Find first dinner ready—retire to my room to look over papers, 
and wait for second dinner at two. All the population of New York at 
dinner, I should think. Long tables, short tables, middle tables, cross tables, 
side tables, corner tables, additional tables, occasional tables, temporary 
tables, make-shift tables, all crowded—so return to my room to await third 
dinner at three. At third dinner, find a seat between Colonel Sawkins, 
who was at Bunker’s Hill, and Captain Jawkins, who says he was look- — 
ing after the Shannon in the last war, but Captain Broke always ran 
away from him—the one telling me how Cornwallis or Burgoyne (I for- 
get which, but it would be equally true of either, I dare say) gave up his 
sword to him with the memorable words, “ Brave and generous American, 
receive a conquered Briton’s sword !” and the other informing me how 
the nqnene Viaguiven Bonaparte had sent for him for the purpose of 
consulting him on the extermination of the English from the sea: an in- 
vitation which he would have accepted, but that his eldest child happened 
to have the measles at the time. After dinner, these two worthies 
wanted me to join them in some inebriating drinks, which, you know, I 
am always averse to. In fact, I dare say you will remember how often 
I incurred some show of displeasure from Mr. Cuttleby and his son when 
I passed the bottle after dinner.’’”’ (It was-true, for he was of an un- 
sociable habit, and not prone to honest good-fellowship.) ‘ ‘ You will 
remember that I seldom tasted their wine, feeling my position as I did, 
and——’ ” 

“ Shall I read further, sir ?’’ I asked, appealing to my father again. 

“T think not, Frank,” he replied, this time. 

“J think not, indeed !” exclaimed Nelly, snatching the letter from my 
hand, and tearing it into fifty pieces; “if John can’t write differently 
from that, he had better not write to me!” 

And she stamped her little foot, and snorted like a war-horse. 

‘Some more tea, papa, dear? ‘There is such a nice strong cup in the 
pot. And I declare you haven’t tasted that cake yet! Do try it, because 
J made it with my own hands on purpose for you.” 

“Thank you, Nelly, I will.” 

Ay, thank you, Nelly, always so kind, so thoughtful, so full of con- 
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sideration! Thank you, Nelly, for that little stamp of your foot, that 
fierce defiance in your eye! J think, John, you are trying it on in the 
wrong quarter, but I may be mistaken. 

Breakfast over, Nelly went away to see after her household cares, For 
manifold were the household cares, where two men’s meals and comforts 
had to be seen to, and such a fond little anxious heart as Nelly’s to see 
to them ! 

Oh, Nelly, dear Nelly, well might Doctor Brackenbury say, “ Ah, 
that dear good girl will indeed be a treasure to the man who is fortunate 
enough to win her.” 

After Nelly left the room, my father and I sat looking into the fire. 

“ John Black is a strange fellow,” said my father, at last. ‘I think 
he will turn out a good man of business, though.” 

“‘ Undoubtedly,” I replied ; “he has all the elements of a good man 
of business in him. Cold, selfish, crafty, and deceitful, he indeed ought 
to be foremost in the race which such qualities, and such only, have a 
chance of winning. He will one day, no doubt, be a shining light in the 
commercial world ; and, I dare say, like all thorough men of business, 
i himself utterly destitute of feeling or gratitude towards his bene- 

r.” 

“ Never mind, Frank,”’ answered my father; “I am rewarded in one 
of my protégés, at all events—enough to make up for the short-comings. 
of the other. Nelly is a good girl.” 

“ A very good girl!” I echoed, emphatically. 

My father looked up quickly into my face, { thought, but it was scant 
praise only that I had given her—her due, and nothing more. He looked 
into the fire again, and, I fancied, seemed a shade disappointed. 

“Doctor Brackenbury truly said she would be a treasure to the man 
who may win her heart,” I added. 

My father looked quickly, almost hopefully up again. 

“ Ay, that she would, indeed, my boy !” he said. 

Perhaps my countenance displayed too little emotion to please him, 
for he returned to the fire again discouraged, and said no more. 

But I was thinking more of cold-hearted John Black than of little 

rm-hearted Nelly ; and when my father rose to dress for his drive into 
Shetfield, I sat looking in the fire and communing with myself. 

“ Yes, he will make a good man of business, I do not doubt. Man of 
Business! what a world of sordid selfishness do those words enclose, 
shutting in the man of business from all the finer sympathies and affec- 
tions of the Creator’s man! I know several. There is Sir Marmaduke 
Hard, the great coal-owner, stumping into Sheffield every morning at 
half-past eight, to see that his poor ill-paid clerks are at their posts; to 
drive them, better men than himself, every one of them, in his devil’s 
harness ; to rob them of minutes due to their homes, and wives, and 
children, and flowers, and then stumping back, reckoning up his day’s 
gains as he goes ; his brain steeped in the filthy thoughts till he repulses 
his playful children because their noise disturbs his calculations, or 
slightly caresses the little imp in whom he descries, most prominent, the 
brand of the guinea’s stamp, to coax and drive him into the way of grow- 
ing up a Man of Business, to take his place when he is——-WHERE P 
. “ Ah, where? Where shall be the place for him who has prided him- 
self on being a man of business, when every one has to answer for his 
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use of life? .How much will avail him, I wonder, that steady, punctual, 
_ and business-like attendance at church (regularly and to the minute as at 
his counting-house), seeing that though his lips move mechanically to 
the responses, his thoughts are of his speculations in the funds, in corn, 
in indigo, and in tea? Base and fallen wretches! Go on, plod on, ye 
mere Men of Business, heaping coals*upon your heads! Grovel on, 
down on your knees and scratch the dirty earth with. your finger-nails, 
and rake the kennels with your hands to see if you can find gold; and, 
if not, never mind, pass off the bits of brass for the precious metal; all 
is fair in business now-a-days, and if people are taken in by your coun- 
terfeit, it is their fault for not being sharp enough, is it not? Stump on, 
Sir Marmaduke! Drive—drive—drive, till the day of judgment! Some 
One else will take the whip in hand then ! 

“These fellows—these Men of Business—choose to consider work as 
only worthy of the name when it adds to their hoards. The work of bene- 
volence, of taste, of religion even, is all sheer idleness with them unless 
its results can be counted up in golden gain. The cultivator of Nature’s 
beauties is a fool for his pains unless he be a nurseryman, and grows 
them to sell again ; the collector of historic facts is an addle-pated idler, 
unless he can find a good market for them in Paternoster-row ; the good 
Samaritan is a meddler in other people’s business; the man of public 
spirit, the benefactor of the commonwealth, the patriot ‘who lived 
honoured and died poor ;’ the man, in short, who pursues any labour of 
love is an idle fellow because his labour is not of the buying and selling 
kind. Such is the argument of these devil-ridden creatures, miserable 
Men of Business! You will find your mistake out onE pay! Dolts! 
abusing this life which God has given you, trample, scramble, jostle on, 
forgetful of Aristotle’s beautiful truth, that ‘the end of all work should 
be to enjoy leisure.’ But they don’t know how to enjoy it, God have 
pity on them! In the shallowness of their minds, and the conceit of their 
ignorance, and the badness of their hearts, they look upon ‘leisure’ as 
equivalent to idleness or vice !” 

I stamped my foot in the energy of my contempt. What was that it 
kicked before it? A scrap of paper with some writing on it! 

“I much fear, Nelly,” were the words that the slip contaimed—“ I 
much fear that my singular, and, as you called them on the day when we 

rted, morbid presentiments will prove more than dismal shadows. I 
en gained a clue to, I fear, a dark history for one or both of us, but: 
you shall hear more. I enclose this loose slip, so that you may burn it 
when read.—J. B.” 

It occurred to me immediately that this piece of paper had dropped 
out of the letter without being seen by Nelly. Should she see it mow ? 
Was there any harm in keeping it from her? Harm? No! Why 
should she be made miserable by this morbid fellow’s dismal forebodings? 
Whatever might be their meaning, ove part of his request, at all events, 
should be fulfilled—and so they followed his letter to me, into the fire ! 

Whatsoever fancies my father might have read in the coals.before he 
left the room, there was something more among them now—something 
less pleasant, I wot, and less genial—it blazed up, and then was lost and 
hidden from human ken. 

And then my thoughts recurred to Sir Marmaduke Hard and the 
business men of the world. How they would scoff at- me if they could 
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read my sentiments ; how they would shake their money-bags in my face, 
and cry, “ These, these are the only true rewards of work; none but the 
labour that wins these is industry. Everything should give way and yield 
to business.” Take care, Sir Marmaduke, there may come a time when 
those guineas will be too hot for you to hold! 

I remember once seeing in the counting-house of a wealthy merchant 
a card, framed and hung over the fireplace, on which the words were 

rinted, “ When you call upon a Man of Business confine yourself to 

usiness, transact your busiuess, and go about your business, in order that 
he may go on with his business.” I had called, I remember, to collect a 
little alms for the poor who were starving around us in an unusuall 
severe winter ; but the Man of Business calmly turned his head in his 
stiff cravat, and pointing to the card over his fireplace, busied himself 
with his papers again. Not long after this, Death made a call upon 
him, as he went that way, one summer morning, and the merchant pointed 
in vain to his card, we may presume, for his visitor transacted his busi- 
ness, it is true, but left him to go on with no more business in this 
world. 

Thinking of all this, I jump up beside a good, honest man, but one 
who can give room to other thoughts than business ; and we ride into 
Sheffield together. And his talk is of Nelly. 

Silly man! Does he forget that Nelly is portionless and poor? 


CANTERBURY AND ITS ARCHBISHOPS. 


Soon after the publication of the first and second volumes of the Dean 
of Chichester’s ‘“ Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury,” we gave an 
outline in this magazine of the most prominent features in the biography 
of the primates down to and including Stephen Langton—that great 
statesman and ecclesiastic, who is emphatically described by the con- 
temporary chronicler of Lanercost as ‘“ Anglicane ecclesia lumen, et 
sancte religionis robur, cleri baculus et refugium, totius juris et honoris 
ecclesiastici rigidus et insuperabilis defensor.” The third and fourth 
‘ volumes of Dr, Hook’s elaborate work have now appeared, and they 

continue the lives of the primates down to the time of the noble Arundel 
—that archbishop who saw the end of the reign of the last Plantagenet 
sovereign of England, and was mainly instrumental in the success of the 
revolution which placed Henry IV. upon the throne. 

From the time of the great Stephen Langton, we bid adieu to what 
has been called the heroic age of the archbishops, and enter upon the 
lives of a series of primates who, although entrusted with high functions 
in the state and possessed of political power, were more like archbishops 
than statesmen. All but one—the warlike Boniface of Savoy—were 
Englishmen ; one became a canonised saint ; most of them were scholars; 
two were friars; many were men of humble parentage; two were 
members of the noblest families of England; am all, save Archbishop 


Sudbury, died natural deaths, although the times they lived in were ve 
turbulent and warlike. 
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From the time of Langton, too, the archbishopric came to be regarded 
as a dignity to which men were to rise by merit and distinguished 
services as chancellors and statesmen, and not merely because of ro 
favour. The monk who was elected by the Chapter of Canterbury to 
succeed Langton was not, however, an example, for his merits (if he had 
any) were not known beyond the cloister; and when (being opposed by 
the king and by the bishops of the province) he sought confirmation by 
the Pope, his holiness, as if indoctrinated by the examining ardour of 
Whitehall in our days, subjected him to an examination in which he was 
very decidedly “ plucked,” and the church and people of England narrowly 
escaped a nominee devoted to the interests of Rome. While the heart of 
the nation was set on national independence, the new archbishop (Richard, 
who had been Chancellor of Lincoln) sought to overthrow Hubert de 
Burgh, the patriotic minister, and to govern the unstable Henry through 
a Papal legate. His countrymen, therefore, did not greatly mourn his 
sudden death on his way homeward from Rome. In his successor, the 

pious and gentle Edmund, an Oxford scholar, they hailed a primate who 
owed his advancement to merit only, and who proved himself ready to 
aid the English nation, when duty called, in resistance to king and Pope 
alike, for he was a thorough Englishman without any foreign predilections. 
But when, with health enfeebled by the anxieties of office, with his chapter 
demoralised and under interdict, and both king and Pope against him, 
his power of usefulness was gone, he retired to the convent at Pontigny 
(where his great predecessor, St. Thomas the martyr of Canterbury, 
had once taken up his abode in exile, and which had afforded an asylum 
to Stephen Langton), and he became as much honoured in France for 
his piety as he was beloved in England for his patriotism. At Pontigny, 
free from worldly cares, he completed a very remarkable work entitled 
* Speculum Sodedel—an exposition of Church doctrine and religious 
life; and the name of “the blessed Edmund, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury,” having been solemnly inscribed by Pope Innocent IV. in the 
catalogue of the saints, his shrine at Pontigny was honoured by the de- 
vout of Christendom, until it was obliterated in the surges of the French 
Revolution. 

Archbishop Edmund was succeeded by a man unlike himself or any 
other prelate, viz. Boniface of Savoy, who was neither saint, scholar, nor 
statesman, but only a handsome scion of a princely family, who followed 
to England his famous relation, Peter of Savoy. The year 1245, in 
which he was consecrated by the Pope at Lyons, is memorable as the 
year in which the Thirteenth General Council assembled to debate 
(amongst other things) on the preservation of the Holy Land and of the 
Byzantine Empire, and for the repulsion of the Mongols. But England 
was more interested in the endeavour to obtain redress of grievances 
occasioned by the Pope, and observance by the king of those liberties which 
Magna Charta had assured ; and, to the honour of Archbishop Boniface, 
he joined the party of the English barons and prelates confederated under 
the great Simon de Montfort for defence of the realm against the faithless 
king. But he lived to see the battle of Evesham and the triumph of the 
royal party. The days of Archbishop Boniface are memorable for having 
witnessed the first rise of our parliament in its present form ; the intro- 
duction of the collegiate system into the universities; the use of English 
as a written (it having been until now only a spoken) language ; and a 
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period of energy in church building, of which Westminster Abbey, the 
north transept of York, and some other great works of his time, are noble 
monuments. 

His successor was a man of very opposite description—Robert Kil- 
wardby, a Black Friar, who had studied theology amongst the Dominicans 
of Oxford ; and he was succeeded by John Peckham, a devoted Franciscan, 
one of the great men who in the middle of the thirteenth century were 
directing their minds to natural philosophy, and making Oxford famous 
among the schools of Europe. Peckham’s heart was with his Order, even 
after his elevation to the archiepiscopal throne, and he took no part in 
affairs of state, but was diligent in apostolic duties. His successor, Robert. 
of Winchelsey (who lived to see his birthplace swept away by the sea), is 
chiefly remarkable for having withstood such a king as the mighty Edward. 
The king’s unconstitutional demands of aid from the clergy embittered 
this archbishop’s life. He was not a man to shrink from the penalties of 
adhering to duty; and retiring from his palace to a country parsonage 
when the Crown put the property of the See under sequestration, he sub- 
sisted on the alms of the parishioners, and performed the duties of a parish 
ptiest. He was afterwards driven into exile, and remained abroad until 
after the death of Edward I. The chief event in the remainder of his. 
primacy was the cruel suppression of the Knights Templars—of that illus- 
trious order which had marked its wide-spread dominion by some of the 
noblest and most characteristic of our ancient churches, whose privileges. 
transcended those of every other fraternity, and whose members had been 
renowned through all Christendom for their valour. No persecution so 
malignant and atrocious is recorded in the history of the middle ages, 
and it was more _ even than that of the monasteries in the six- 
teenth century, and equally dictated by covetousness, and supported 
qually pported by 

Dr. Hook devotes many interesting pages to the life of John of Strat- 
ford, a lawyer, a patriot, and a statesman, who took a prominent part in 

ublic affairs at the critical period when the sceptre was taken from the 
inglorious hands of Edward II., and who, as Lord Chancellor of Edward 
IIL., left the impress of his mind upon the courts of law. Before his 
translation to Canterbury, and while Bishop of Winchester, his patriotic 
conduct in the revolution of 1327 led to his persecution by the Queen 
and Mortimer, during which he took refuge in the woods round Bishop’s 
Waltham, where, under some spreading tree, the daily service was per- 
formed, and then the bows were bent against the deer. But he was soon 
recalled to power, and was prime minister during great part of Edward’s 
brilliant reign. While he was archbishop the English arms prevailed at 
Neyille’s Cross (near Durham), and the glorious news came that the battle 
of Cregi had been fought and won, This archbishop’s life has an especial 
interest, from his literary tastes and friendships. Amongst his companions 
were the profound Bradwardine—destined to succeed him as primate—and 
the illustrious Richard de Bury, whom he had consecrated Bishop of 
Durham. An agreeable picture is drawn of the good primate, at the 
close of his eventful life, pacing by the soft flowing Avon, by whose banks 
in after times Shakspeare was to dream, and in company with his brother 
Robert, Bishop of Chichester—who, like himself, had attained the Chan- 
cellor’s marble chair—calmly reviewing in their evening years the trials 
and successes of their lives, and kneeling at the grave of their parents in 
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the chantry chapel which the archbishop had founded in the noble church 
of his native Stratford. 

While pursuing the life of each primate, the Dean of Chichester 
enables his readers to keep in view the current of history, and pauses 
occasionally to look at the state of the Church and of the nation at the 
time. We cannot rest, with him, at all these milestones of progress ; 
but before we pass from the life of Stratford, the reader may like to be 
reminded that it seems to have been in his days that the woollen manu- 
facture was introduced in England, which at that time derived its wealth 
chiefly from the export of wool—grown, for the most part, on the monastic 
lands. It certainly was not in those days iron or manufactures that en- 
riched this country ; coals had hardly come into use, and the manufacture 
of linen was new in England. It is curious to read of men who, occupy- 
ing the foremost rank among England’s nobles, were enlightened contri- 
butors to social progress, founded institutions of which we still reap the 
benefit, and raised architectural works which are our study, our models, 
and our pride; but who lived in times when Liverpool and Manchester 
were villages undisturbed by dreams of trade—who never heard of 
America, or of ships propelled by steam—who never travelled in a 
wheeled carriage, or were acquainted with a post-office, a newspaper, or 
even a printed book. 

Passing over the life of Simon of Islip—that archbishop who may be 
said to have seen the final establishment of the Order of the Garter, in- 
asmuch as it was he who, on St. George’s Day, 1350, in the Royal 
Chapel at Windsor, inaugurated that illustrious brotherhood with the 
sanction of religion—we come to the life of his successor, Simon Lang- 
ham, one of the black monks of Westminster, who, leaving the cloister 
for the service of the state, became Edward’s Lord High Treasurer and 
afterwards Lord Chancellor. After Archbishop Langham became a 
cardinal, he resided at Avignon, and he died abroad, but the grateful 
monks of Westminster, on whom he had bestowed his inheritance (for he 
was a man of fortune), interred his remains in the abbey he had loved so 
well. 

An event, which occurred in A.D. 1376, rendered memorable the 

rimacy of Archbishop Sudbury—the primate who crowned Richard IL.; 
it was the entombment of Edward the Black Prince, in Canterbury 

Cathedral, which forms the subject of one of the most charming of Dean 
Stanley’s Lectures on Canterbury. From Westminster Palace, through 
what was then the little village of Charing, clustered round Queen 
Eleanor’s cross in the open fields of St. Martin, and by the road which 
the pilgrims, celebrated by Chaucer, so long followed, the body of the 
royal hero of Cregi and Poictiers was carried to the cathedral he had 
destined for his final home, amidst an august assemblage, in which there 
was not a nobler presence than that of his long tried friend, William of 
Wykeham, the great Bishop of Winchester, whose magnificent colleges 
have for ever endeared his name to Englishmen. And, perhaps, Arch- 
bishop Sudbury, who was seen amidst the burning tapers and the sombre 
pomp of that royal funeral, little thought he was fated to be the first 
victim in the troubles resulting from the prince’s death, or that his own 
burial would be the next great funeral in his cathedral church. The 
reader will remember that Archbishop Sudbury, who, in his character of 
Lord Chancellor, had become an object of popular hatred, was seized in the 
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chapel of the Tower of London, and slain by the insurgents in Wat 
Tyler’s rebellion. Sudbury was succeeded by William Courtenay, one of 
Devon’s noblest sons, who entered public life at a time when party feel- 
ing—especially in what may be termed Church politices—ran high, but 
he did not, like some of the archbishops, take a conspicuous part in the 
government of the country. 

With the great Thomas Arundel, the Dean of Chichester, as already 
stated, ends the fourth volume of his “ Lives of the Archbishops.” His 
father, Richard Fitzalan Earl of Arundel, was one of the most distin- 

ished of the warriors and statesmen who adorned the reign of 
Edward III., and, through his mother, he was nearly connected with the 
royal family of England. He was Bishop of Ely and Chancellor of 
Richard II. when he was translated to York, and, like the amiable and 
distinguished primate who now occupies the chair of St. Augustine, was 
Archbishop of York when raised to the dignity of Canterbury; but 
Arundel, unlike the primate of our happier days, was soon called upon to 
undergo all manner of political troubles, on even exile. Richard was 
at this time staining his hands with blood; and after betraying and exe- 
cuting the Earl of Arundel, the archbishop’s brother, the ling seems to 
have vindictively pursued the banished primate. He, however, remained 
in safety at Florence, and when Henry of Bolingbroke was roused to 
action, the archbishop, disguised as a friar, went to Paris, and prevailed 
on Henry to join him. We need not narrate the events which rapidly 
followed their landing on the Yorkshirec oast, and when King Richard 
was brought a captive to London, the archbishop upbraided him with his 
misgovernment and cruelty, and announced to him that he was to be de- 
posed, but allowed to live—what that life was to be, the ruined dungeon 
of Pomfret Castle still commemorates! Whether or not a desire to a 
the murder of the earl alloyed the patriotism which dictated the arch- 
bishop’s conduct in this revolution, Arundel must have felt that his - 
brother’s blood was avenged when he heard Henry Bolingbroke hailed 
King of England. 

Archbishop Arundel saw the beginning of the Perpendicular style in 
architecture, and one of the towers of his cathedral church commemorates 
his name. That mighty edifice had attained in his time almost the height 
of its splendour, and when we revive in thought those Canterbury 
Pilgrimages, to which Chaucer has given a lasting hold on the memory 
of Englishmen, we may think of the scene which the cathedral presented 
in Arundel’s time. For in those days the gorgeous and exalted shrine of 
Becket, which every king and many a queen had visited, was seen 
flanked on the right hand and on the left by the coloured and emblazoned 
tombs of Edward the Black Prince and of. Henry IV., who, after over- 
throwing his son, had come to rest by Edward’s side, amidst the honoured 
monuments of Canterbury’s greatest prelates, stretching far back into 
times before the dynasty of Plantagenet began. And by what an edifice 
those tombs were canopied !—an edifice to whose Norman grandeur 
loving hands, in the three hundred years that had since passed over it, 
had added some of the noblest architecture in England, as if the prelate 
architects had sought to commemorate in their cathedral church their 
piety and love of art, while the record of their virtue and patriotism was 
written in the annals of their country. 


W. S. G. 


THE HOUSE OF SEVEN CHIMNEYS. 


A TALE OF MADRID.* 


By Harrison AInsworts. 


Book the Third. 
FIESTAS REALES. 


I. 


HOW CHARLES PASSED HIS TIME AT THE PALACE. 


For more than a fortnight Charles had now occupied the 
magnificent suite of apartments assigned him by the king in 
the royal palace. He was treated with as much state and cere- 
mony as Philip himself, served by grandees, consulted by the 
heads of the different councils and other officials, attended by a 
princely retinue of servants, and escorted by a guard of mounted 
archers whenever he stirred abroad. During all this time the 
royal festivities had continued, and splendid entertainments were 

iven, at which the whole court assisted. Rejoicings were alsp 
eld throughout the city, and bonfires blazed nightly in all the 
public places. 

Nothing was talked about but the approaching royal marriage, 
and it was universally believed that the ceremonial was only 
delayed until the prince had publicly abjured his heresies, and 
conformed to the faith of Rome. The latter opinion was somewhat 
shaken by the arrival of two English chaplains, Doctors Man and 
Wren. These Protestant divines were regarded with so much 
dislike at the palace, that they were compelled to take up their 
abode with the Earl of Bristol at the House of Seven Chimneys. 

By this time so many English nobles and persons of distinction had 
arrived in Madrid, that Charles was able to keep up a court of his 
own at the palace, and his ante-chamber was daily crowded. Among 
the first to join the prince were the Earl of Carlisle, with the 
Lords Mountjoy and Kensington, each of whom brought with 
him a retinue of servants and a supply of horses. e next 
to arrive were Lord Andover and Sir Robert Carr, gentlemen of 
the bed-chamber to the prince. Next came Lord Vaughan, the 
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rince’s comptroller, and with him Archie, the court fool, who 
had claimed fulfilment of James’s promise to allow him to visit 
Madrid. Then came Lords Hay, Rochford, and Montague, with 
Sir George Goring, Sir Thomas Jermyn, Sir John Wentworth, 
and many others, bringing with them rich habiliments, tilting fur- 
niture, horses, jewels, and other ornaments for the prince and 
Buckingham, who were thus enabled to make a display befitting 
their dignity. 

Buckingham also was gratified in an especial man~.er. A patent, 
by which he was created Earl of Coventry and Duke of Bucking- 
ham, was sent him by his royal master. Sir Francis Steward, the 
bearer of the patent, also brought with him the insignia of the 
Garter for the newly-made duke, together with the gorgeous robes 
of the Order, to be worn by the prince and Buckingham on Saint 
George’s Day. 

“T send you also,” wrote James to his two bairns, “the 
robes of the Order, which you must not forget to wear on Saint 
George’s Day, and dine together in them, if they come in time, 
which I pray God they may, for it will be a goodly sight for the 
Spaniards to see my two boys dine in them.” 

The accession of rank which he had thus acquired was espe- 
cially gratifying to Buckingham, as it placed him on a level with 
Olivarez. But his arrogance was greatly increased, and became 
almost insufferable. Though Olivarez unquestionably exercised 
as much influence over Philip as Buckingham did over Charles, 
the haughty minister treated his royal master with every outward 
show of respect. Not so Buckingham, who even ventured to seat 
himself in the prince’s presence—an unpardonable breach of eti- 
quette in the opinion of the grandees, who could not understand 
how the prince tolerated such familiarity. Nothing but considera- 
tion for Charles prevented many of them, provoked almost beyond 
endurance by the favourite’s insolence, from coming to an open 
rupture with him. Buckingham, however, seemed utterly in- 
different to their opinion, regarding the Spaniards with ill-dis- 
guised scorn, and treating them with unbecoming levity. In the 
midst of a grave discussion he would break off suddenly with the 
snatch of a song, as if to manifest the little impression produced 
upon him by the conference, or, snapping his fingers like castanets, 
would amuse himself by practising a bolero or a seguidilla. After 
a time, the only influential person in the Spanish cabinet who re- 
mained constant to him was the Conde de Gondomar. 

Digby’s grave and courteous manners were favourably con- 
trasted with those of Buckingham, and general regret was ex- 
pressed that the prince did not prefer him to the capricious, 
frivolous, and overbearing favourite. In the hope of lowering 
Bristol in the esteem of the Spanish cabinet and court, Buck- 
ingham lost no opportunity of slighting him; but he did not suc- 
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ceed in his design, and had the mortification of discovering that 
the discreet ambassador was: preferred to himself by the king and 
his minister. 

This dissension between Buckingham and his colleague was 
singularly unfortunate for Charles, as it rendered unanimity’ in 
his councils impossible; any proposition made by Bristol, how- 
ever judicious, being opposed by Buckingham. Hence constant 
difficulties were created. 

But while Buckingham was raising up against himself a host of 
enemies, and the English nobles, aping his manner, were ren- 
dering themselves obnoxious to the Spaniards by their in- 
solence, Charles lost none of his popularity. His gracious 
manner and dignified deportment delighted all who approached 
him; and so friendly was the intercourse between him and the 
king, that Philip began to feel a real affection for his expected 
brother-in-law. The two exalted personages rode forth frequently 
together, and amused themselves with hawking on the plains in 
the valley of the Manzanares, or in chasing the wild boar, the 
wolf, and the fox, in the woods of a royal domain called El Pardo, 
about three or four leagues from Madrid. 

But though Charles had every reason to be satisfied with 
the attention shown him by the king, he was wofully disap- 
eg in the main object of his visit. His suit with the 
nfanta made little or no progress. He saw her daily, it is 
true, either at some grand entertainment in the palace, or im 
the royal carriage when she drove in the Prado; but he found 
it impossible to obtain any private discourse with her. Her 
manner towards him was so constrained and formal that he was 
almost driven to despair. De Cea had undertaken to obtain him 
a private interview with her, but since the prince’s arrival at the 
palace she had been so closely watched, that hitherto the young 
duke had failed in the attempt. , 

So annoyed was Charles by the treatment he experienced, that 
one day he remonstrated on the subject with the king. 

“JT fear my visit will be in vain, sire,” he said. “ Tcannot flatter 
myself that I make the slightest progress in your sister’s good 
graces. I know not how to express myself otherwise than by 
saying that she surrounds herself with an icy atmosphere that 
chills me as I approach. As her accepted suitor, methinks I ought 
to be allowed somewhat greater freedom.” 

“YT admit the justice of your complaint, prince,” said Philip, 
“but it is not in my power to relax in the slightest degree the forms 
prescribed by etiquette in regard to my sister. But rest assured, 
though her manner is necessarily cold and formal, in reality she is 
strongly attached to you.” 

“} should feel perfectly easy if I could have such an assurance 
from her own lips, sire,” remarked Charles. 
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“Tt is impossible she can so satisfy you until after the espousals, 
when her position will be altered,” said Philip. “ Meantime, Iam 
aware of her sentiments, and can speak for her.” 


Charles made no reply, but said to himself, “I will see her at 
all hazards.” 


Il. 


MADRID FROM THE MONTANA DEL PRINCIPE PIO. 


On the morning after the conversation just recorded took place 
between the king and the prince, at an early hour three persons 
of noble mien ascended the path leading to the summit of the 
Montaiia del Principe Pio, a hill situated at the north-west side of 
Madrid. 

Apparently their object was to obtain a view of the city, 
which the eminence in question afforded, for as soon as the 
had selected an advantageous position, they stood still and gazed 
around, carefully noting the various objects that came under their 
observation. 

On the brow of the hill, immediately in their rear, and com- 
pletely commanding the city with its ordnance, was a strong square 
fort surrounded by ramparts. From a standard planted on the 
highest point of this redoubt the royal banner floated in the morn- 
ing breeze, while armed men paced to and fro on the walls. 

We have already mentioned that it was not until Philip II. fixed 
his residence in Madrid that it became the capital of Spain, and it 
was chiefly during his reign and that of his son, Philip IIL, that 
the city had been extended and embellished. Hence, if at the 
period of our,history Madrid could boast of little antiquity, it had 
other merits in the eyes of the persons who now regarded it. Well 
built, laid out with a certain regularity, it had several broad and 
handsome streets, many noble ahses adorned with fountains and 
statues, a large park, and royal gardens, to which the public had 
access. The pointes of its habitations, if not picturesque, had 
an imposing character, and many of the palaces of the nobility 
were of vast size and very stately appearance. 

From the Montaiia del Principe Pio, which was only’ separated 
by a valley from the palace, an admirable view of that truly regal 
structure was obtained. Indeed, from no other spot could it 
be seen to so much advantage. From the same heights, also, 


the royal gardens were discernible, as well as the Casa del Campo, 


a delightful country residence belonging to the king on the farther 
side of the shallow Manzanares. 


The attention, however, of the three persons was chiefly engrossed 
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by the city. After counting the gates, commencing with the Puerta 
de Segovia, which was a little to the south of the palace, passing 
on to the Puerta de Toledo, and thence to the Puerta de Atocha, 
they followed the Prado till they came to the Puerta de Alcala, 
and completed their survey with the Puerta de Bilboa. All the 
more prominent features of the city were thus brought before them 
and they were enabled to form an accurate notion of its general 
appearance and extent. 

One of the party, who acted as cicerone to the others, next pointed 
out the principal streets—the Calle de Alcala and the Calle Mayor, 
which traversed the city from east to west, running from the Prado 
to the royal palace—the Calle de Atocha, the Calle de Geronimo, and 
the Calle de Toledo. Having traced the streets, they turned to the 
plazas, and readily distinguished those of San Joachim, La Cevado, 
and San Domingo, the Puerta del Sol, and the Plaza Mayor. The 
churches and convents next claimed attention, and the guide pointed 
out San Domingo el Real, founded in the thirteenth century; 
Nuestra Sefiora de la Concepcion, built at the close of the fifteenth 
century; the monastery of the Descalzes Reales, founded by Juana, 
daughter of Charles V.; La Encarnacion, built some years pre- 
viously by Margaret of Austria, mother of Philip [V.; and 
several others—none of them, however, with much pretension to 
architectural beauty. From streets, plazas, churches, and public 
buildings, the guide came to private mansions, and while pointing 
out the residences of the chief nobility, indicated the abode of 
Don Pompeo de Tarsis in the Calle Ancha de San Bernardo, the 
Casa Saldana, and, lastly, the House of Seven Chimneys. 

Their survey of the city completed, the party suffered their gaze 
to stray over its environs. In the bare and tawny plain in which 
Madrid is situated there is little on which the eye can rest with 
pleasure—no green pastures, no woods, nothing but a vast tract of 
stony country, dreary and desolate almost as a wilderness. There 
was scarcely any water in the channel of the Manzanares—the only 
river to be seen in the neighbourhood. An impressive aspect, how- 
ever, was given to the vast stony plains by the ranges of — 
snow-clad mountains by which they were bounded; and thoug 
these mountainous chains—the Somosierra and the Guadarrama— 
were many leagues off, the atmosphere was so clear that the 
rifts on their sides and their jagged peaks could be clearly dis- 
tinguished. Moreover, amid this stony waste there were a few 
green spots. A forest could here and there be seen, with a hunt- 
ing-seat attached to it. These forests formed part of the royal 
domains, and abounded with wild boar and deer. El Pardo 
Zarsuela, to which the king often resorted to recreate himself with 
the chase, was pointed out by the ’cicerone, who also showed his 
companions another beautiful country-seat belonging to Philip, 
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called La Florida. Lastly, he directed their attention to the king’s 
favourite retreat, El Buen Retiro, situated at the east side of the 
Prado, and renowned for its delightful gardens. 

Upwards of an hour having been spent in this survey of the city 
and its environs, the person who had acted as cicerone on the oc- 
casion, and who was no other than the Conde de Gondomar, said 
to the chief of his companions: 

“Ts there anything further I can show your highness?” 

“No, I am quite satisfied,” replied Charles. “TI have now got 
as perfect a notion of Madrid as if I had dwelt al! my life in the 
city.’ 

x What think you of the city, my lord duke?” inquired 
Gondomar, turning to the other. 

“T like it better than I did at first,” returned Buckingham. 
“But I hope I shall not offend you, count, if I confess that I am 
a little disappointed.” 

‘Offend me! not in the least,” replied Gondomar, smiling. “I 
can bear to hear Madrid abused without feeling my self-love hurt. 
Nay, I am so much of an Englishman, that I prefer London. Still, 
I think it a fine city.” 

“So it is,” cried Charles, “a very fine city. Those lofty 
mountains, with their snowy peaks—even the bare plains by which 
it is surrounded—add greatly to its effect. If it has no monuments 
of antiquity—no picturesque structures replete with historical 
associations—it has at least broad streets, spacious plazas, and noble 
habitations. Above all, it has a magnificent palace.” 

“To say nothing of a river without water,” remarked Bucking- 
ham. “I see the bed of the Manzanares, but can discern no 
stream.” 

“The channel is dry now,” said Gondomar. “But at times it 
contains a torrent. If your highness is satisfied, we will proceed 
to the Casa del Campo. It is about the hour when the Infanta 
will go there.” 

“Ts it not too early as yet?” remarked Charles. 

“The princess rises betimes,” returned Gondomar, “and the 
morning is so fine that it is certain to tempt her forth. I will 
engage you shall see her.” 

“ Nay then, let us not tarry a moment longer,” cried Charles. 


Ill. 


LA CASA DEL CAMPO, 


THE party then hastily descended the hill, and proceeded along 
a road skirting the walls of the royal gardens, laid out on the 
ancient Campo del Moro. This road brought them to a handsome 
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stone bridge across the Manzanares, or rather across the almost 
dry bed of that generally insignificant stream. Opposite them, 
on the farther bank of the river, was the Casa del Campo, a small 
palace belonging to the king, the chief attraction of which was 
its charming garden. 

To this delightful retreat the Infanta frequently repaired in the 
early morning, when she was likely to be unobserved. Just as 
Charles and his attendants had crossed the bridge, two royal car- 
riages were seen approaching, and the prince, whose beating heart 
informed him that his mistress was at hand, stepped out of the road 
to allow them to pass. 

As he had anticipated, the first carriage contained the princess. 
She was attended by Doiia Elvira and the old Duke del Infantado. 
As Charles caught her eye, she at once recognised him, and uttered 
a cry of delight and surprise, but her vivacity was quickly checked 
by the severe looks of Dojia Elvira. 

“It is the prince!” exclaimed Maria. 

“The prince!” echoed the old duke, in surprise, and with 
a look of displeasure. “ What is he doing abroad at this hour? You 
did not expect to behold him, princess?” 

“Certainly not,” she replied. 

“He cannot be admitted to the casa while you are there, 
princess,” said Doiia Elvira. “ I will not allow any meeting between 

ou.” 
“a The prince has no such design, I am quite sure,” said the 
Infanta. 

“T hope not,” rejoined Doiia Elvira, severely. “But I shall 
take measures to prevent it.” 

“ Quite right, sefiora,” remarked the old duke, approvingly. 

By this time the carriage had reached the casa, and was driven 
into the court-yard, where the princess and the two persons with 
her alighted. The second coach contained four meninas, who like- 
wise alighted and followed the princess into the palace. Doiia 
Elvira’s first order was that the outer gates should be —e 
closed, and no one, of whatever rank, or under any pretext, ad- 
mitted during the stay of the Lady Infanta. 

“These precautions are quite unnecessary,” said the Infanta, 
scarcely able to conceal her vexation; “but 1 suppose you feel 
bound to take them.” 

“His majesty would blame me if anything occurred,” replied 
Doiia Elvira. 

“‘ You cannot be too particular, sefiora,” said the duke. 

The Infanta made no remark, but passing through the open 
windows of a saloon, entered the garden. Evidently anxious to be 
alone, she walked quickly on, and as Doiia Elvira was now quite 
free from apprehension, she did not attempt to hasten after her, but 
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followed at a leisurely pace with the old duke. The meninas, 
enchanted to be freed from restraint, scattered themselves in 
different directions, and began to gather flowers. 

Meantime, the Infanta continued to hurry on until she reached 
a more retired part of the garden. She was pursuing a shady 
path, when a noise attracted her attention, and she perceived 
aman on the summit of the — wall. It was the prince. A cry 
escaped her at the sight, and she hardly knew whether to remain 
or fly. While she was in this state of indecision, Charles leaped 
lightly to the ground, and hastened towards her. 

“ Fortune indeed has favoured me, princess,” he cried, flinging 
himself on his knee before her and taking her hand. “TI have 
entered this retreat, scarcely hoping to find you, but chance has 
brought me to you at once.” 

“You have f nee wrong to come here at all, prince,” she rejoined. 
‘But you must not stay. I would not have you discovered for 
the world. Strict orders have been given by Dofia Elvira that you 
are not to be admitted to the casa, and if she finds you here she will 
think the meeting has been preconcerted.” 

“Let her think what she pleases, Maria,” cried Charles. “I will 
not go. I cannot tear myself from you. I am never able to obtain 
a@ moment’s private converse with you—never allowed to breathe 
my passion to you. Why should I be treated with all this form 
and coldness? Am I not your suitor? Why, then, should 1 be 
debarred from approaching you?” 

“ Because such is the custom in this court, prince,” she replied. 
“A princess of the royal blood of Spain is not allowed any in- 
terchange of affection with her suitor until after their espousals. It 
is against her honour, and would be accounted a reproach to her to 
see him alone. I must, therefore, beseech you to leave me in- 
stantly.” 

_ “Thus enjoined, I must needs obey you, Maria,” cried Charles, 
rising. 

“ Stay, prince,” she exclaimed, checking him. “I would not have 
you think me indifferent to you. Etiquette compels me to hide my 
feelings—to treat you as a stranger, with coldness and reserve. 
But I find it a hard part to play. Pity me, Charles—pity me— 
but do not blame me.’ 

“Then you do love me, Maria?” he cried, rapturously. 

“Can you doubt it, Charles, after what I have just said?” she 
replied, with a tenderness in her accents which they had never 
before betrayed. “But since nothing less will content you, I 
will own that I love you—love you dearly.” 

“ My doubts are Sepelled. My happiness is complete,” cried 
the prince. “Oh! Maria, all I have undergone for your sake is 
more than requited.” 
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“ Oh, Charles!” she rejoined. “ Henceforth you will understand 
me better. If I am compelled to act coldly towards you—to remain 
mute when you address me—you will know what is passing within. 
You will forgive me.” 

“You are an angel,” he exclaimed. 

And, carried away by his passion, he clasped her in his arms. 

In an instant all the chains that etiquette had bound around the 
Infanta were broken. She did not attempt to disengage herself 
from her lover’s embrace, but looked up tenderly in his face. Thus 
did they gaze at each other for a moment, and then their lips 
met. 
od Maria, my beloved, I thus vow eternal fidelity to you,” he 
cried. 

“Charles, I am yours forever. I swear it!” she rejoined, with 
equal fervour. 

Thinking only of themselves, forgetting all the world beside, 
utterly unconscious of danger, they were still gazing fondly at each 
other, when the Infanta suddenly started. 

“Fly, prince!” she cried. “ Footsteps are approaching.” 

“ A minute longer!” he implored. 

“ Not a second,” she rejoined, “ or we shall be discovered.” 

Scarcely were the words uttered than Doiia Elvira and the 
Duke del Infantado issued from a side-path. If some dreadful 
— had met her sight the dueiia could not have looked more 

ast. 

“ Holy Mother!” she exclaimed, with a scream. “ Look, duke! 
look! ‘There they are together. Oh! I shall expire.” 

“Compose yourself, sefiora. You will have need of all your 
faculties,” cried the old duke. 


IV. 
THE DUKE DEL INFANTADO. 


For a few moments no movement was made on either side. 
Dofia Elvira did not advance, expecting the Infanta to come to 
her, but the princess did not stir, neither did Charles relinquish 
her hand. The Duke del Infantado, whom we have already de- 
scribed as one of the proudest of the Castilian nobles, then stepped 
forward, and, making a profound obeisance to the Infanta, said, 

“ Permit me, princess, to conduct you to your governess.” 

She made no reply, but consulted Charles by a look. 

“Do not forget that you are a daughter of the blood royal of 
Spain,” said the old duke. “ Do not forget what is due to the king 


your brother.” 
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“T am not likely to forget what is due either to myself or to the 
king,” rejoined the Infanta, proudly. 

And she gave her hand to the old duke, who took it with the 
most profound respect, and delivered her to Doiia Elvira, who by 
this time had come up. 

He then turned to Charles, and, making as deep a reverence 
as that he had just addressed to the Infanta, said, in accents of 
grave respect, 

“ Your highness will be pleased to excuse me. In the discharge 
of my office as governor of the Lady Infanta, I must entreat your 
highness to retire. I shall have the honour of attending you to the 

rden gate.” 

Charles did not return the old duke’s salutation, but, regarding 
him with a lofty look, said, 

, he I shall use my own pleasure as to leaving the garden, my lord 

“ Be not offended with me, noble prince,” remonstrated the old 
duke. “Under any other circumstances, I would entreat your 
highness to remain here as long as might be agreeable to you 
—indeed, as his majesty’s representative, I would place this 
— and palace at your disposal—but I beseech you now to 

epart.” 

te No more, my lord duke,” rejoined Charles, coldly. “I have 
said that I shall consult my own pleasure as to the time and mode 
of my departure.” 

“ Prince,” cried the duke, casting himself at Charles's feet, “I 
am an old man—old enough to be your grandsire—and my long 
life has been free from reproach. 1 am also head of the oldest 
and proudest family of Castile, whose scutcheon is without stain. 
Do not bring disgrace and dishonour upon me. Do not let it be 
said that I neglected my trust. The Infanta is confided to my 
care, and I am answerable for her with my head. I do not blame 
your highness for the rash step you have just taken, because you 
have been incited to it by overpowering passion, which has blinded 

ou to the consequences.” 

“What are the consequences, my lord duke?” said Charles, 
still maintaining a haughty and inflexible deportment. 

“Death and dishonour to me, prince,” replied the duke— 
“punishment little less severe to Dotia Elvira—immurement in a 
convent to the Lady Infanta—and a certain rupture between his 
majesty and your highness.” 

“Tut! tut! you magnify the matter, my lord,” said Charles, 
incredulously. 

“ Highness,” rejoined the old duke, in a sad and reproachful 
voice, “the word of Juan Hurtado de Mendoza has never yet been 
doubted. By my father’s soul, I speak the truth! Were my own 
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life merely in jeopardy, I would urge you no further. But wrong 
will be done to others far greater than myself. The Infanta will 
suffer—the king himself suffer—all the grandees of Spain will 
suffer by this violation of Spanish etiquette. Were he so minded, 
his majesty could not pass over the injury to his honour.” 

“No injury has been done to the king’s honour, duke,” said 
Charles. “I am the Infanta’s suitor. Her hand ltas been pro- 
mised me by his majesty. She herself has accepted me. I seek 
a — interview with her in private. I obtain it—that 
is all.” 

“ Heaven keep all knowledge of the interview from my royal 
master!” cried the duke. “ From me he shall never hear of it. As 
I have affirmed, he must resent it. Our nice sense of honour requires 
that no Castilian princess of the blood shall exchange a word in 
private with the suitor for her hand until after their espousals. 
This rule your highness has infringed. But I beseech you to 
reflect—for your own sake—for the sake of the Infanta—before 
you make the consequences of the step irretrievable.” 

“ Rise, I pray you, my lord duke,” said Charles, raising him. 
“You have convinced me. I see the error I have committed. I 
thank you for the devotion you have displayed to the Infanta—to 
my future consort. I will do as you desire.” 

“ Nobly decided, prince,” said the old duke. 

While the Duke del Infantado had been thus pleading with the 

rince, the Infanta remained standing at a little distance with 
Dona Elvira, resisting all the attempts of the latter to induce her 
to withdraw. She now stepped towards them, and with great 
dignity of manner said to the duke, 

“My lord, after what has passed between you and the prince re- 
lative to my brief interview with his highness, I think it right to 
tell you that we have plighted our faith, and that I regard him as 
my husband.” 

“You have not the power so to plight yourself, princess,” re- 
joined the duke, “ and therefore the promise is not binding.” 

“You are mistaken, my lord,” said the Infanta, haughtily; 
“my promise is inviolable. I will wed no other than Charles 
Stuart, unless he himself shall discharge me from my pledge.” 

“Do not deceive yourself, princess,” said the old duke, “ and 
do not mislead the prince. Unless such promises are solemnly 
ratified, and by the consent of the king your brother, they are of 
no account.” 

“I hold my promise sacred, my lord duke,” cried Charles, “and 
I call upon you to attest it.” ’ 

“ Mine is equally sacred. Bear witness to my words, my lord,” 
added the Infanta. 

“T hear—I hear,” exclaimed the duke, with some impatience, 
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“ but I tell you the king would hold such promises as nought, were 
they reported to him, which they never will be by me, for my lips 

ill remain always sealed in regard to this meeting. That you 
may be speedily united is my heartfelt wish, and that no impedi- 
ment may arise to that consummation of all our hopes, I would 
urge his highness’s immediate departure.” 

“Yes, yon must go, prince—indeed you must,” cried the 
Infanta. “So far the duke is right. If you are discovered, my 
brother will be so offended that I tremble for the consequences to 
us all. Adios!” 

She then tripped towards Doijia Elvira, and, having joined her, 
hurried along the path leading to the casa. After proceeding to 
some distance, Maria turned and perceived the prince still standing 
where she had left him, watching her. It being evident that he 
would not stir as long as she continued in sight, she waved an 
adieu to him, and turned into a side-path. 

“Tam ready now, my lord,” said Charles, as the Infanta dis- 
appeared. 

: ot a word passed between them as they pursued their way, 
following the course of the wall that bounded the garden, but 
when at last they reached the gate, the old duke said, 

“T shall take no precautions, feeling assured your highness will 
not attempt to scale this garden-wall _— 

“Have no fear, my lord duke,” replied Charles. “I shall not 
repeat the visit.” 

The gate was then unlocked, and Charles passed through it. 
Shortly afterwards he was joined by Buckingham and Gondomar, 
who were waiting for him. 


V. 


THE CASA SALDANA. 


THE Casa Saldana was a large mansion, delightfully situated in 
the Paseo de Recoletos, which formed a continuation of the Prado; 
and though in the midst of all the life and gaiety of Madrid, it 
had some of the advantages of a country-house, possessing large and 
delightful gardens, and being surrounded by a wood, to which the 
conde-had private access. 

When Graham paid his first visit to the casa he was received 
with open arms by the old conde, who appeared enchanted to see 
him, and renewed all his former expressions of gratitude for the 
service rendered by Graham to himself and his daughter. He 
also spoke of his surprise on learning that his deliverers were no 
other than the Prince of Wales and his attendants. The conde 
was alone at the time, and when Graham inquired after Dofia 
Casilda, the old hidalgo told him she was in the garden, and at 
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once conducted him thither. On issuing forth, and crossing a 
trimly-kept grass-plot, bordered by flower-beds, they found Doiia 
Casilda seated in an arbour with two other persons, who proved to 
be her sister, Dofia Flor, and Don Pompeo de Tarsis. 

Casilda greeted her lover with undisguised delight. Graham 
thought her looking lovelier than ever, and certainly she was 
seen to much greater advantage than she had been after the 
robber attack in the gorge of Pancorbo. Her costume was the 
same as that worn by every other Spanish lady—-namely, a black 
silk dress edged with magnificent lace, and a mantilla. Nothing 
could have better suited her beauty than this attire. Her jetty 
tresses—so intensely black that they looked almost blue—were 
adorned by a blush rose fastened at the side of her head, and she 
shielded herself from the sun with her fan. After their first 
greetings were over, Dofia Casilda introduced her to Doiia Flor 
and Don Pompeo. 

“This is Don Ricardo—my gallant deliverer—of whom you 
have heard me speak so often,” said Casilda, presenting him to her 
sister. 

A blush overspread Doiia Flor’s features as she returned Graham’s 
salutation. 

“T am delighted to make your acquaintance, Don Ricardo,” she 
said. “TI believe you are a friend of the Duke de Cea. I have 
heard him speak of you, and in very flattering terms.” 

Evidently the reference to the Duke de Cea did not — as 
a recommendation to Don Pompeo, for he bowed very stiffly when 
Graham was presented to him. 

Shortly afterwards the old conde and his son-in-law quitted the 
arbour, leaving Graham to the two ladies, with whom he engaged in 
a very lively conversation. After awhile Doiia Flor made some 
excuse for quitting them, and Graham was then enabled to pour 
forth his love, which he did in the most passionate terms. There 
was nothing perhaps in the words, but the unmistakable fervour 
with which they were uttered gave them the force of the most 
eloquent pleading. Coming direct from the heart of the speaker, 
they made their way at once to the heart of her who listened 
to them. Casilda’s heightened colour and agitation proclaimed 
their effect upon her. But she cast down her eyes, and did not 
dare to meet Graham’s gaze. 

“You do not answer me, Casilda,” he cried, at last. “ You do 
not love me.” 

“Oh, do not say so, Ricardo!” she rejoined, raising her ma 
nificent black eyes, and fixing them tenderly upon him. “ Yes, 
yes, I love you. But do you not know that my father has pro- 
mised me to another?” 

“T have heard so,” replied Graham. “ But he will not force you 
to wed against your inclinations.” 
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“ My father is a Castilian, Ricardo, and unless Don Christobal 
de Gavina will release him from his promise, he must fulfil it.” 

“ But you—you will never consent, Casilda?” cried Graham. 

“ Alas! I shall not be consulted,” she replied. 

Just as the words were uttered, a young richly-dressed cavalier 
was seen to issue from the open wind: w of the casa, and make his 
way across the grass-plot towards the arbour. This personage, who 
hed a distinguished air, was tall—very tall for a Spaniard—well 
made, and handsome. His complexion was swarthy, his eyes 
dark and full of fire. He was attired in a doublet and mantle of 
black velvet laced with silver, and had tall white plumes in his 
black hat. 

A strange feeling crossed Graham as he regarded this personage, 
and seemed to warn him of the approach of an enemy. 

The look of inquiry which he addressed to Casilda was thus 
answered, “ Yes, it is Don Christobal.” 

“T felt sure of it,” he mentally ejaculated. “By Heaven! he is 
no contemptible rival.” : 

Shortly afterwards the two young men were brought face 
to face, and Don Christobal, who proved to be extremely 
courteous, manifested no displeasure on finding his intended 
bride conversing with a handsome stranger. On the contrary, 
he seemed pleased to make Graham’s acquaintance. His pre- 
sence, however, operated as a restraint to Graham and Dofia 
Casilda, and little more passed between them. By this time the 
rest of the party had returned to the arbour, and the conversation, 
which had now become general, began to turn upon the prince’s 
visit to Madrid, and Doiia Flor and her sister both expressed 
great anxiety to know when his highness’s nuptials with the 
Infanta would be solemnised. 

“We must apply to you, Don Ricardo,” remarked Don 
Christobal, turning to Graham. “ You must be well informed. Is 
the day yet fixed?” 

“T have not heard so,” returned Graham. 

“In my opinion, the prince’s gallantry deserves a prompt 
reward,” said Doiia Casilda. “The marriage ought to take place 
immediately.” 

“The Pope’s consent has to be obtained, and his Holiness seems 
in no hurry to give it,” observed Graham. 

“‘ Everybody says the prince is about to become a convert,” pur- 
sued Casilda. “I hope it is true, and then perhaps all his suite 
will follow his example.” ' 

“If the prince becomes q proselyte, I will, sefiora,” replied 
Graham. 

“You think you can safely make that promise, I su 
sefior,” laughed Casilda. re 
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“‘ The prince only needs to be freed from his heretical notions to 
be perfect,” pursued Dojia Flor. “ A more gallant cavalier I never 
beheld. He eclipsed all who attended him in the procession.” 

“ Even the king?” said Graham. 

“Yes, even the king,” she rejoined. “The Infanta is most 
fortunate in obtaining such a husband.” 

“ You speak as if the affair were quite settled,” remarked Don 
Pompeo, gravely. “ But I believe the marriage to be as far off 
as - and it will not surprise me if it should not take place 
at all.” 

“Impossible! after all the prince has done,” cried Casilda. 
“ Were I the Infanta, I would have him, in spite of his majesty 
and the Conde-Duque.” 

@ Some laughter followed this remark, but Don Pompeo did not 
join in it. 

ar You talk foolishly, Casilda,” he said. ‘State marriages are 
not like other marriages. Religious differences are at the bottom of 
the delay. If the prince becomes a convert, all will be settled. 
But I don’t think that event will occur.” 

“ You doubt everything,” said Dofia Flor. ‘“ How long are the 
court festivities to continue, Don Christobal?” 

“Till the prince is weary of them,” he replied. “ Next week there 
will be a grand bull-fight in the Plaza Mayor, at which the prince 
and the Yafunte, with the king and queen and all the court, will 
assist. If you have never seen a bull-fight, Don Ricardo,” he added, 
turning to Graham, “ you will see one in perfection on this occa- 
sion. It will be a magnificent affair. There will be splendid bulls 
and splendid horses. 

“Oh! charming! charming!—that will be delightful!” cried 
both ladies, clapping their hands. 

“T am curious to behold the national spectacle,” remarked 
Graham. “ You are a skilful torero, I am told, sefior,” he added 
to Don Christobal. 

“Oh! I have killed some bulls in my time,” replied the other. 
“Tt is a very exciting sport—nothing like it.” 

“T wish you could take part in the exhibition, Don Ricardo,” 
observed Casilda. 

“Tf you desire it, I wiil,” he replied, gallantly. “The Duke de 
Cea has asked me to be his companion in the ring. I have had no 

ractice in such sports, but as I ama tolerably good horseman, and 
Sioes a quick eye and a strong hand, I fancy i should be a match 
for a bull.” 


“ With De Cea in the ring with you, you will be in no danger,” 
said Don Christobal. 

“ Yes, yes—the duke is an admirable picador!” exclaimed Doiia 
Flor, rapturously. 
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Don Pompeo looked sternly at his wife, but made no remark. 

“T adore a bull-fight,” said Dofia Casilda. “A cavalier never 
appears to so great advantage in a lady’s eyesas when engaged in a 
contest with the fierce and active animal.” 

“T am glad I shall have an opportunity of so displaying my- 
self, sefiora,” said Graham. “I would ask permission to wear 
your colours.” 

“May I grant it?” she said, turning to Don Christobal. 

“No, that is a license I can grant to no man,” he replied. “I 
shall wear your colours myself, Casilda, You may not be aware, 
sefior,” he added, turning with constrained courtesy to Graham, 
“ that this lady is contracted to me.” 

“ Yes, Iam aware of the engagement,” returned Graham. “ And 
I feel I ought not to have made the request.” 

Thinking the conversation was taking an awkward turn, and 
might lead to a quarrel, the Conde de Saldana proposed an 
adjournment to the house. A significant glance from Doiia Casilda 
warned Graham of the mistake he had committed, and he deter- 
mined to be more cautious in future. 

By his subsequent deportment he endeavoured to set matters 
right, but it was evident that Don Christobal’s jealousy had been 
aroused. Neither did Dofia Casilda’s betrothed seem pleased when 
her father again begged Graham to make the Casa Saldana his 
home. 

With the exception of the misunderstanding which had thus 
arisen between him and Don Christobal, Graham had reason to be 
satisfied with his visit. He had received from Casilda’s own lips 
an assurance that she loved him, and though many difficulties were 
in the way, he felt confident of ultimate success. 

A trifling incident, however, occurred prior to his departure 
which caused him some uneasiness. While he was crossing a patio, 
covered with an awning to exclude the sun, he noticed in the 
upper gallery of the quadrangle a young woman, who was leaning 
over the railing and regarding him earnestly. Her features, which 
were strikingly handsome, seemed familiar to Graham, but at first 
he could not tell where, or under what circumstances, he had pre- 
viously seen her. All at once it flashed across him that it must be 
Rose des Bois, the damsel he had met in the robbers’ cottage in the 
forest of Orléans; and further scrutiny convinced him he was right. 
Rose’s looks plainly showed that she had recognised him, and her 
large dark eyes followed him as he walked through the patio. 
_ Graham wondered how she came there, and her presence was any- 
thing but agreeable to him. An instinctive feeling told him she 
would be in the way, and prove an enemy to his love-affair with 
Dofia Casilda. 

The only person with him at the moment when he thus beheld 
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her was the Conde de Saldana, who with true Spanish polite- 
ness insisted upon attending his guest to the door. 

“T think Flav seen that damsel before,” remarked Graham. 
pointing to Rose. “ But, if Iam not mistaken, it was near Orléans.” 

“ That is not unlikely,” replied the conde. “She has but just 
arrived from France.” 

“She must have travelled very quickly,” said Graham. “I 
should not have thought it possible she could get here in so short 
a time.” 

“ She was brought on by a Spanish family who were travelling 
from Paris to Madrid, and by whom she was recommended to my 
. daughter,” said the conde. “ Casilda has taken an extraordinary 

fancy to her, and as Dofia Engracia, her duefia, is unwell, I have 
— Rosa—for so'the damsel is named—to attend upon 
er.” 

Graham made no remark, though the latter piece of information 
was far from satisfactory to him, as he felt sure he should not be 
able to elude Rose’s vigilance as easily as he might have done that 
of Doiia Engracia. 

But he had now arrived at the outer door, and as he took leave 
the conde prayed him to consider himself one of the family, and to 
come whenever he felt disposed, promising him a hearty welcome. 


4 


VI. 


A MIDNIGHT MEETING. 


CHARLES had given up all hopes of another interview with 
the Infanta, and had again lapsed into a state of doubt and 
despondency, when he was revived by the Duke de Cea, who 
appeared before him one morning with a radiant countenance, 
and said, 

“ At last I have succeeded. Your highness shall see the princess 
to-night. I cannot tell you where, at this moment, because the 
meeting has to be arranged by the Countess de Olivarez, who has 
promised her assistance, but I will come to your chamber at mid- 
night, and conduct you to the place of rendezvous.” 

Thanking the young duke warmly, Charles promised to be in 
readiness at the hour appointed. On seeking his chamber that 
night, he dismissed his attendants, and sat down to read, but he 
was far too much excited to be able to fix his attention on the 
volume before him, though it recounted the adventures of the re- 
nowned Don Quixote, and he at last laid the marvellous romance 
aside, and began to pace to and fro within the room. Shortly 
before midnight the door was softly opened, and De Cea entered 
the room. 
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The young duke’s countenance showed that all was right, so, 
without stopping to question him, Charles hastily donned his cloak 
and hat, and bade him lead on. 

“Whither are you taking me, duke?” said the prince, as they 
descended a private staircase. 

“To the patio,” replied De Cea. “There your highness will 
find the Lady Infanta.” 

Traversing a corridor on the ground floor, they soon reached 
the patio, which was situated, as already mentioned, at the rear 
of the prince’s quarter of the palace. 

This beautiful Arabian court formed part of the ancient Alcazar, 
and was surrounded by marble arcades. The interior was filled 
with orange-trees, and in the centre there was a fountain. At 
that still hour the court was charming. The air was loaded 
with fragrance, and all was so hushed in repose that the plashing 
of the fountain in its marble basin could be distinctly heard. One 
side of the patio was lighted up by the moon, the other buried 
in gloom. 

On entering the court, Charles gazed anxiously down the 
moonlit arcade, but, seeing no one, he proceeded to the farther 
side, where two female figures, attired in black, and draped in 
mantillas, met his view. Both ladies were masked, but Charles 
entertained no doubt that they were the Infanta and the Countess 
Olivarez. 

As he hurried towards them, De Cea stood still, while 
one of the masked dames, instead of waiting for the prince’s 
approach, withdrew to the farther end of the arcade. Charles 
was thus left alone with the other, and on reaching her he imme- 
diately threw himself at her feet, and seizing her hand, pressed it 
passionately to his 7 imploring her to remove her ok 

Unable to resist his passionate importunities, the Infanta took 
off her mask, and regarded him for some moments with a ten- 
derness which she did not seek to disguise. There was no necessit. 
to avow her love by words. Her a proclaimed the state of 
her feelings. 

The rapture of those moments—the certainty he then obtained 
that his passion was requited—made Charles ample amends for 
all the anxiety he had endured. Arising from his kneeling posture, 
but without quitting the hand which the Infanta did not seek to 
withdraw, he gazed at her long and passionately. 

“Oh, Maria!” he cried, at length. “The bliss of this moment 
would be cheaply purchased by a kingdom. A crown without 
you to share it with me welll be valueless in my eyes. So 
deeply—so fervently do I love you, that 1 would rather tarry 
with you in some lowly dwelling in Spain than return to my 
father’s palace without you.” 
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“ Have a care, prince,” she rejoined. “ You assert too much. I 
shall put your love to the test. I do not ask you to make any 
worldly sacrifice for me. I do not desire you to make further 
concessions to the king my brother—I love you, Charles Stuart, 
I love you—I will be a true and loving wife to you—I will 
make your country my country—your people my people. But 
before I do this, I require that you conform to the holy faith of 
Rome.” 

“ Impossible, Maria. You ask the only sacrifice I cannot make,” 
replied Charles, in a sad but resolute tone. 

“You do not love me as deeply as you have affirmed,” she said, 
reproachfully. “If you did, you could not hesitate. But I can 
never wed you save on this condition.” 

“You crush all my hopes by the determination, Maria,” cried 
the prince, in a voice of anguish. “And if you persist in it, 
all chance of our union is over. But the king your brother has 
made no such condition. He can dispose of your hand as he 
thinks fit.” 

“Not so,” she replied, firmly. “Philip can prevent my matr- 
riage, but he cannot force me into an alliance to which I am 
opposed. I will withdraw from the world altogether, and im- 
mure myself in a convent, rather than endanger my soul.” 

“You terrify me, Maria,” cried Charles; “but I can scarcely 
believe you seriously contemplate so fatal a step.” 

“1 trust the step will never be necessary,” she rejoined. “I 
still fondly persuade myself that I shall be able to convert you. 
My confessor, Padre Ambrosio, is 2 good man—an excellent man 
—and has your interest at heart. Will you see him?—will you 
listen to him, if I send him to you?” 

“T will do anything you require,” replied Charles. “ But I 
announce beforehand that Father Ambrosio will throw away his 
time in attempting my conversion.” 

“ But for my sake listen to him. I have promised him that 
you will do so.” 

“You have promised him—ha?” cried Charles. “Now, tell 
me frankly, Maria, has not Father Ambrosio charged you to at- 
tempt my conversion? ” 

“T will not deny it. I could not disguise from him what passed 
between us in the garden of the Casa del Campo, and he has 
warned me of my danger in marrying a heretic. But he believes 
that he can convince you of your errors, and feels certain you will 
embrace our faith.” 

“One question more, Maria,” said Charles. “Is Father Am- 
brosio aware that you intended to meet me to-night? Nay, I am 
sure he is,” he pursued, after a slight pause. “Did he not prompt 
you what to say to me? Did he not tell you to make my con- 
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version the indispensable condition of our union? You cannot 
deny it. Well, you have fulfilled his instructions.” 

“Would I could assure him that I have made an impression 
upon you, Charles!” she said. 

“ Tell him so,” he rejoined. 

“ May 1?” she exclaimed, joyfully. 

“ Certainly; and if he questions you closely—as no doubt he will 
—add that you have hopes of my assent—for you have hopes, I 
am sure.” 

“‘ May I say so much as that?” she cried. “I fear my arguments 
will never prevail with you, but if you will listen to Padre 
Ambrosio, he cannot fail to convince you. See him—only see 
him!” 

“ Willingly, since you desire it,” rejoined Charles. “Indeed, 
I desire to be on good terms with Padre Ambrosio.” 

“From this moment you may calculate upon his zealous co- 
operation,” said the Infanta. “ Fle will now promote our union as 
much as he has hitherto opposed it.” 

Their further discourse was here interrupted by the Duke de 
Cea, who, stepping quickly towards them, said, in a low, warning 
voice, “ Some one approaches!” 

At this alarm, Maria instantly resumed her mask. 

“ Adios, prince,” she cried. 

“Do not go till you have promised to meet me again, Maria,” 
cried Charles, detaining her. 

“T cannot stay. We shall be discovered. Santa Maria! it is 
too late,” she cried, as two cavaliers entered the arcade. 

By this time the Countess de Olivarez had joined the party. 

“ What shall we do, countess?” said the Infanta, in great 
trepidation. 

‘“‘ Stay where you are, princess. There is nothing to fear. Those 
intruders will pass on,” rejoined the countess, in a low voice. 

“By Heaven it is the king!” said De Cea. “ We are lost.” 

“Madre santissima! my brother!” cried the Infanta. “ What 
will he say to me?” 

It was a moment of great perplexity, and even Charles felt him- 
self placed in a position of the utmost embarrassment. No doubt 
could now be entertained that it was the king, and that the person 
by whom his majesty was attended was the Centiedieam. 


The only hope was that Philip and Olivarez would pass on. But 
they did not do so. Both ladies were masked, and Charles had 
pulled his hat over his brow and muffled his face in his cloak, so 
that his features could not be distinguished. 

“Who have we here?” demanded Philip. 

Finding that nothing else could be done, De Cea plucked up 
his courage, and stepped towards the king. 
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‘Tis I, sire,” he said. 

“ De Cea!” cried Philip. 

“ Hush, sire! do not betray me,” said the duke. “ Your majesty 
is too gallant to interrupt a little love-affair.” 

“ Who is the other cavalier? There can be no reason for con- 
cealment on his part,” said the king. 

“T implore your majesty to excuse my answering the question,” 
said De Cea. 

“T must be satisfied,” said Philip. “I have strong suspicions. 
Who is it?” 

“ Since your majesty compels me to speak, I must own that it 
is the Duke of Buckingham,” replied De Cea. 

“ Buckingham!” exclaimed Olivarez. “ And who are the ladies 
with him?” 

“ Ay, who are they?” demanded the king. 

“ You cannot expect me to reveal their names, sire.” 

“What! my lord—you refuse to satisfy me?” 

“T am bound to do so, sire.” 

“Then I will have an answer from their own lips,” said Philip. 
them come to me.” P 

“ Nay, I beseech your majesty not to pursue this inquiry further, 
rejoined De Cea, be alarmed. 

“Heed not what he says, sire,” remarked Olivarez, in a low 
voice. “There is something wrong here.” 

“ Obey my orders, duke,” said Philip, authoritatively. 

Almost at his wits’ end, De Cea returned to the others and 
told them what the king required. For a moment they ap- 
peared confounded, and the Infanta declared she would throw her- 
self at her brother’s feet and implore his pardon. 

“ No, no, we may yet get over the difficulty,” said the countess. 
“ Speak to the Conde-Duque, while I address the king. Courage, 
princess—courage 

With this the countess tripped towards Philip, and, taking him 
aside, said: 

“T trust myself to your majesty. You will not betray me to my 
husband.” 

“Cielo! is it you, countess?” cried Philip, in surprise. 

“ Not so loud, sire, I entreat of you,” she rejoined. “The lady 
with me is Doiia Flor.” 

“Enough,” returned Philip. “ Pray excuse the stupid act I 
have committed. I will not detain you a moment longer.” 

Meanwhile, the Infanta approached the Conde-Duque, and drew 
him aside. 

“Your excellency must help me in this strait,’ she said. 
“The king will never forgive me if he learns the truth.” 

“Ts it possible it can be the Infanta?” cried Olivarez. 
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“ Do you not recognise my voice?” she rejoined. 

“Yes, yes,” he answered. “ But why are you here, princess, 
with the Duke of Buckingham?” 

“ That is not Buckingham, my lord—it is the prince.” 

“The prince!” exclaimed Olivarez. “Nay, then, I cannot hide 
the matter from his majesty.” 

“ Hold, my lord!” said the Infanta. “This private meeting 
with the prince has been sanctioned by Padre Ambrosio. You 
will be satisfied with the result when I tell you that his highness is 
likely to become a proselyte to the faith of Rome. He has con- 
sented to see Padre Ambrosio to-morrow.” 

“ Ah! that is good news indeed,” cried Olivarez. “ Padre Am- 
brosio has pursued the best plan to convert the prince. You shall 
have no interference from me, princess. I will make some excuse 
to the king.” Then, turning to Philip, he added, “ Your majesty 
need not question this lady.” 

“No; it is sufficent that you have spoken to her,” replied the 
king. “I know who she is.” 

“ Indeed, sire!” exclaimed Olivarez, uneasily. 

“Yes, it is Dofia Flor,” rejoined Philip. 

“ Very true,” said Olivarez, laughing. “ He little thinks it is 
the Infanta. A propos, sire, who is the other lady?” 

“ Nay, _ excellency must excuse me. I am bound to 
secresy. He little thinks it is his wife,” thought Philip laughing to 
himself. 

Then, bowing to the two ladies, who deferentially returned his 
salutation, he quitted the patio with Olivarez. 

As soon as they were gone, Charles, who had remained sta- 
tionary, joined the group. 

“ Admirably managed!” he cried. ‘ You have extricated your- 
selves from this difficulty with wonderful skill.” 

“T can’t tell how I got through it,” said the Infanta. “I was 
never so frightened in my life.” 

“JT had most cause for alarm,” observed De Cea, laughing. 
“ Had a discovery been made, my head would not have remained 
long on my shoulders.” 

“Tn getting out of one difficulty I have fallen into another,” said 

the countess. “His majesty must have a dreadful opinion of 
me.” 
“Don’t trouble yourself on that score, dear countess,” said the 
Infanta. “ All will be satisfactorily explained hereafter. But I 
must regain my apartments as soon as possible. Good night, 
prince,” she added to Charles. ‘Remember your promise to 
to see Padre Ambrosio.” 

So saying, she hurried away with the countess, moving off in 
the opposite direction from that taken by the king and his minister. 


i) 
| 
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Vil. 


IN WHICH ARCHIE READS THE PRINCE A LECTURE. 


GENERALLY, about an hour before noon, all the persons com- 
sing Charles’s suite would assemble in the great gallery adjoining 
is apartments, and after amusing themselves there for some time, 
talking over the court gossip, and retailing such anecdotes as they 
had picked up, they repaired to the ante-chamber, where they 
remained until they were admitted to the prince’s presence. Most 
of them were young men, and their principal motive in coming to 
Madrid being amusement, they had no reason to be dissatisfied. 
Ever since the prince’s arrival there had been an uninterrupted 
series of royal festivities, in which of course they had shared. The 
most unbounded hospitality was displayed towards all Englishmen. 
They were everywhere welcome. "eee house was open to them. 
The bewitching Madrilefias smiled upon them, and the proudest 
Castilians unbent towards them. How they requited this consi- 
deration we have shown. 

On the morning after the midnight meeting of the royal lovers 
in the patio, described in the previous chapter, the greater part of 
the English visitants were collected in the grand _— Almost 
all, as we have said, were young, handsome, richly attired, and of 
distinguished appearance. Silken doublets of various hues, velvet 
mantles richly embroidered, plumed and jewelled hats, constituted 
their attire. A more joyous band could not be found. They 
talked and laughed loudly, shouted to each other, sang, danced, 
smoked, and practised fencing. One group, which consisted of 
Lord Andover, Sir Richard Carr, and Sir Robert Goring, were 
seated at a table in the embrasure of a window playing at cards. 
Not far from them, surrounded by a circle of laughing spectators, 
Lord Rochford and Tom Carey were rattling castanets and prac- 
tising a bolero, which they had seen danced overnight. Farther 
on there was another ring, in the midst of which were two gay 
gallants keeping their hands in with a little harmless sword-play. 
Somewhat removed from the rest were the Earl of Carlisle and 
Lord Mountjoy conversing with Sir Francis Steward, who was 
about to return to England; while flitting from group to group, 
jesting with all, might be seen a grotesque little personage in a 
motley garb, with a coxcomb on his head, and a bauble in his 
hand. This was Archie Armstrong. 

Seeing Sir Richard Graham enter the gallery, the jester went to 
meet him. 

“Good day, my merry gossip,” said Graham. “TI have scarce 
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had a word with thee since thy arrival in Madrid. How dost like 
the city, the court, the king, the queen, and the Infanta?” 

“You ask me too many questions in a breath, gossip,” re- 
plied Archie, “ but I will strive to answer them. I like the city 
well, though it be not so large nor so well built as I expected. But 
tis a fine city nevertheless, and has a gayer air than London. I 
like the dresses of the Madrilefios, and, sooth to say, I like their 
manners. I like to hear the tinkling of a guitar, and to listen to 
a serenade at night. And then those adorable, dark-eyed sefioras 
—I am enchanted with them, and so are they with me, for that 
matter. As to the court, I prefer it to Whitehall.” 

“ How so, gossip?” said Graham. 

“T like the grandees, with their proud carriage and stately 
manners,” tin jester. “ They really look nobles. As 
to his Most Catholic Majesty, I will tell you what I think of him 
when we get back. I am afraid to speak my mind here. But I will 
just whisper in your ear that the real king is Olivarez. Whether 
Philip is fortunate in his choice of a favourite and prime minister, 
I won’t pretend to say, but he is certainly fortunate in his spouse. 
And now as to the Infanta. Looking at her with the eyes of 
Babie Charlie, I should discover nothing but what is captivating. 
But looking at her with my own eyes, I am not so greatly de- 
lighted. Beautiful she is, no doubt, but it is not a beauty to 
my taste, and her excessive coldness of manner may please the 
prince, but it wouldn’t suit me. I have a dark-eyed sefiora in 
my eye at this moment whom I should infinitely prefer to her.” 

“ Who has thus taken thy fancy, gossip?” 

“ Be not jealous when I name her to you. ”Tis Dofia Casilda, 
daughter of the Conde de Saldana.” . 

‘ Pa Casilda!” exclaimed Graham. “Where hast thou seen 
er ” 

“T saw her yesterday, when she came to the palace with her 
father,” replied the jester. “Think you she could escape my 
observation?” 

“Well, I agree with thee in thy estimate of her beauty,” said 
Graham. | 

“JT knew you would, gossip,” rejoined Archie, knowingly. . 
“ Between ourselves, I think you have a much better chance of 
taking back a wife than our illustrious prince.” 

“7 know not that, Archie,” said Graham. “In my case there 
is a rival.” 

“ A rival is easily got rid of by a man of your mettle, 
gossip,” rejoined the jester. “ But, though the prince has no 
rival—at least, that I know of—he has what is far worse, a cunning 
minister to deal with, who will not let him have the prize he 
covets, unless he pays dearly for it. Mark my words, gossip. 
I have not been many days in this palace, but I have had my eyes 
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and ears open, and I have seen and heard enough to convince me 
that unless Babie Charlie turns Papist he won’t have the Infanta. 
What is more, all the royal household feel certain he will become 
a proselyte.” 

“ You think so?” cried Graham. 

“Tam sure of it,” said Archie. “What would my royal gossip 
say if he knew of his son’s danger?” 

“ Danger!” exclaimed Graham, contemptuously. “ You do not 
for an instant imagine that the prince is likely to yield.” 

“There is no saying what influence may be brought to bear 
upon him,” said Archie. “In my opinion, it would have been 
better if he had stayed at home.” 

“ Perhaps it might,” returned Graham, thoughtfully. “ Well, 
I am going to present myself to his highness.” 

“T am with you,” said Archie. “I mean to read him a 
lecture.” 

With this, they proceeded to the ante-chamber. On entering 
it, the usher informed them that Padre Ambrosio was with the 

rince, and that his highness could not be disturbed—a piece of 
information that astounded Graham, and elicited a shrug from the 
jester. 

Ere long the confessor came forth, and his exulting looks 
seemed to indicate that his interview with Charles had been per- 
fectly satisfactory to him. 

On entering the cabinet, Graham and the jester found Charles 
standing near a table in a pensive posture—indeed, he was so pre- 
occupied that he did not notice them, and two or three minutes 
elapsed before he became aware of their presence. Even when 
he did perceive them, he did not trouble himself to speak. 

“J will rouse him from his reverie,” said Archie. And march- 
ing towards the table, he called out in a voice so exactly re- 
sembling the broad Scottish accents of his royal master, James, 
that the prince absolutely started. 

‘“ Babie Charlie! Babie Charlie!” said the jester, “I didna 
expect this from you, my sweet bairn. When I trusted you to 
gang to Spain to fetch the Infanta, I was sair troubled at heart, 
as ye ken, but I didna think ye wad disobey my injunctions.” 

“ How?” exclaimed Charles. 

“‘ Hear what I have to say to ye, sir, and dinna interrupt me,” 
cried Archie. “In trustin’ you to the Court of Spain, I knew 
fu’ weel the dangers awaitin’ you, but I didna expect ye wad 
voluntarily thrust your neck into the noose. I didna think ye wad 
give a private audience to a Romish priest, whose sole aim is to 
bring ye over to his idolatrous faith. I little thought ye wad 
listen to him, and send him away gleeful and triumphant. But I 


canna believe he has prevailed wi’ ye—I canna believe ye hae 
fallen.” 
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“ Peace, sirrah!” cried Charles, sharply. , 

“Ts that the way ye address your auld dad, ye graceless and 
ungrateful bairn ?” said Archie, in a reproachful tone—“ bid him 
haud his tongue when he gies ye guid counsel. If ye shut your 
ears, ye are lost. Resist the wiles of these priests, I tell you, and 
listen to the discourses of the twa devout chaplains I have sent 
ye, Doctors Man and Wren. Ye will also hear the truth frae my 
gossip, Archie, who, though he wears a fule’s cap, is a wise and 
discreet man, and a determined foe to papistry. Listen to Archie, 
my bairn—listen to Archie!” 

“T have listened to him too long,” remarked Charles, unable to 
repress a smile. 

. “Nota whit,” said the jester, gravely. “ You should listen to 

all that Archie has to say. He kens how loth I was to let ye 
depart—how miserable I have been lest any mischance should 
befa’ ye—how I hae dreaded the blandishments of these Romish 
priests. Archie can explain my feelings towards you as weel as I 
could do myself. He will warn you, if necessary. Ah! Babie 
Charlie, oft and oft have I said to Archie, ‘My son had better 
come back without his bonnie bride than make any bargain wi’ 
the Church of Rome.’ ” 

“ And what leads thee to imagine that I have made any such 
bargain, sirrah?” said Charles. 

“The exulting grin that lighted up the features of the crafty 
carl who has just left the cabinet,” replied Archie. ‘He mis- 
doubts not that he has produced an impression upon you.” 

At this moment the Duke of Buckingham entered the cabinet, 
magnificently attired as usual, and seated himself without cere- 
mony at the table beside the prince. 

“T have just been receiving a lecture, Geordie,” said Charles, 
laughing. 

“A lecture !—from whom?” cried the duke. 

“ Frae me—frae yer auld dad and gossip, Steenie,” said Archie, 
once more mimicking the voice and gestures of James. “I hae 
spoken to Babie Charlie, and now I hae a word to say to you. 

idna ye promise me to take every care of my son? Didna ye 
engage to guard him frae a’ dangers? Ye canna deny it. Aweel! 
He canna be in worse danger than he is at this moment.” 

“What means the knave?” cried Buckingham, glancing at the 
prince. 

“My meaning will be plain to ye, Steenie, if ye will but listen,” 
said Archie. “ Efforts are being made to lure Babie Charlie frae 
his faith. A Romish priest has just been closeted wi’ him, and 
has gone away wi’ the smile of triumph on his lip, thinking he 
has convinced my son. Is this the way ye fulfil your promises to 
me, Steenie? Is this the care ye take of my bairn?” 
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“ By my soul!” cried Buckingham, “if there be any truth in 
this statement, I deserve the knave’s reproaches. Is it possible 
that your highness has had an interview with a Romish priest?” 

“Padre Ambrosio, the Infanta’s confessor, has just been with 
me,” replied Charles, gravely, “and we have been discussin 
points of faith. Heis a man of learning and ability, and I listen 
to him with pleasure. I have no doubt he persuaded himself that 
he had produced a certain impression upon me. I allowed him to 
depart with that conviction.” . 

“He must be quickly undeceived,” cried Buckingham, rising. 
“ Be that my business.” 

“Calm yourself, Geordie, and sit down,” cried Charles. “I 
had a motive for thus throwing dust into the confessor’s eyes. He 
can enable me to see the Infanta when I please.” 

“That is possible,” rejoined the duke, “ but you will purchase 
the privilege too dearly. Padre Ambrosio is an agent of the 
Nuncio. Intelligence will be immediately despatched to the Pope 
that your highness’s conversion is probable, and the dispensation 
will be delayed in — of that event. Now that you have 
held out hopes, nothing less will content them. You have undone 
all we have been labouring to accomplish. But I must try to set 
it right.” 

“ Be not hasty, Geordie, or you will mar my project.” 

At this moment an usher entered, and announced his excellency 
the Conde-Duque M. Olivarez. 

“ The very person I desired to see,” cried Buckingham. 

“ Do not offend him, Geordie, I conjure you—I command you,” 
cried Charles. 

As Olivarez entered, Graham and the jester retired. 


Vill. 


OF THE ARGUMENTS EMPLOYED BY OLIVAREZ TO INDUCE CHARLES TO BECOME 
A CONVERT. 


“ HE has seen Padre Ambrosio,” muttered Buckingham, watch- 
ing the minister as he made a profound obeisance to the prince. 

As Olivarez bowed to him, he returned the salutation somewhat 
haughtily. 

“T am glad to find you here, my lord duke,” said Olivarez, 
without noticing the slight, “because I wish you to hear what I 
have to say to his highness. I have reason to believe,” he pursued, 
turning to Charles, “that since your highness has been in this most 
Catholic country, and has had an opportunity of witnessing the 
rites of that faith, a change has taken place in your sentiments, 
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and that at no distant date we may hope to receive you into the 
pale of ourChurch. If these expectations should be realised, and 
your highness should happily be induced to return to the faith of 

our fathers, it will be a source of the highest gratification to the 
ies my master, and willat once remove all obstacles to your union 
with the Infanta.” 

“ Were the prince to take such a step) he would never be King 
of England,” said Buckingham. “His subjects would rise in 
rebellion against him.” 

“T do not think so,” replied Olivarez, “because I believe the 
Catholic party to be still strong in England. But if there should 
be a rebellion, Spain will lend him her armies and navies to 

uell it.” 
a’ If the prince can listen calmly to such a proposition, my lord, 
it is more dhs I can,” cried Buckingham. 

“Pardon me, my lord duke,” said Olivarez, “I addressed my- 
self to the prince. I beg your highness will not allow any fears 
of the consequences to deter you from taking this step. United 
as they would be under such circumstances, England and Spain 
might defy the world. It is not only to your spiritual, but to your 
temporal advantage, that you should embrace the faith of Rome. 
England is divided into sects, which the want of energy on the 
part of your royal father is allowing to grow into dangerous im- 
portance. You must crush them with an iron arm. You must 
annihilate puritanism, or it will overthrow the monarchy. You 
must have but one religion, and that the religion of Rome. You 
must extirpate heresy by the same means that it has been extirpated 
here. Thus you will become a far more powerful sovereign than 
the king your father. Your throne will be secure. Blessed with 
the Infanta, strictly allied to Spain, I trust your reign will be 
long and glorious.” 


“JT will weigh what your excellency has said,” observed 
Charles. 

“T beseech your highness to do so,” replied Olivarez. “And 
if you desire to confer with any of our Churchmen, they shall 
attend upon you. They would be delighted to assist in so good 
a work.” 

“T thank your excellency, but I do not need their aid,” replied 
— “When I have arrived at a decision, I will let you 

ow.” 

“ Heaven enlighten your heart, and enable you to pursue your 
purpose!” cried Olivarez. ‘I shall await your decision with im- 
patience, and so will the king.” 

“ Not a word to his majesty at present, I pray your excellency,” 
said Charles. 

“Your highness’s request shall be observed,” said Olivarez, 
bowing, and preparing to depart. 
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“ Hold! my lord,” cried Buckingham. “TI cannot for a moment 
believe that the prince seriously entertains any design of abandon- 
ing the Protestant faith and adopting that of Rome, but be assured, 
it if it should be so, I will most strenuously oppose it.” 

“JT count upon your opposition, my lord duke,” rejoined 
Olivarez; “but I persuade myself I have convinced his highness 
of the policy of the step, and he will, I trust, adopt it.” 

“Indulge no such hope, my lord,” said Buckingham. “I can 

revent him from doing so—and I will.” 

“ Aha! what is this I hear?” cried Olivarez. “ Are you the 
prince’s master, my lord duke?” 

“Tam the representative of his august father,” replied Buck- 
ingham. “He must listen to my remonstrances.” 

“That remains to be seen,” replied Olivarez. And witha pro- 
found bow to Charles he quitted the cabinet. 

“ What means this, prince?” cried Buckingham, as soon as he 
was gone. “If you have formed any such fatal resolution—for fatal 
it would be—I must enjoin, in your royal father’s name, your 
immediate return to England—with or without the Infanta.” 

“Do not alarm yourself, Geordie,” rejoined Charles, laughing. 
“There is no danger of my turning Papist. This is a mere ruse. 
I thought you would see through it.” 

“See through it! NotI!” cried the duke. “You played the 
dissembler so well, that you completely imposed upon me. But 
what is your motive for thus deluding Padre Ambrosio and 
Olivarez?” 

“My motive ought to be obvious to you. It is to baffle their ~ 
designs. Hitherto, as you know, they have secretly opposed my 
union with the Infanta. Now they will promote it.” 

“ But they will be more bitterly opposed to it than ever, when 
they find out that they have been duped,” said the duke. 

“ At all events, a temporary advantage will be gained, and that is 
something,” observed Charles. 

“ Thank Heaven I have had no part in the scheme, for I 
cannot approve of it,” remarked Buckingham. 

“You will have to play a very important part in it, Geordie, 
before I have done,” rejoined Charles. “ But come with me. I 
am about to drive to the House of Seven Chimneys. I must see 
my chaplains, Doctors Man and Wren, and let them know how I 
have duped Olivarez.” 

“If you are going to call on Bristol, I pray your highness to 
excuse me,” said Buckingham. 

“ Nay, I will take no excuse,” said Charles. “I must reconcile 
your differences with Bristol.” 

“ Reconciliation between us is impossible,” said Buckingham. 
“TI hate him too deeply to affect to be on terms with him. Tew 
ever, I am ready to attend your highness.” 
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Charles then quitted the cabinet, and traversing the grand 
gallery, where the tumult instantly ceased on his appearance, 
proceeded to the great court. Entering one of the royal carriages 
with Buckingham, he desired to be driven to the House of Seven 
Chimneys. 


IX. 


THE ROYAL BULL-FIGHT IN THE PLAZA MAYOR. 


Art length the long-looked-for day arrived on which the grand 
national spectacle of a bull-fight was to be offered by the king to 
his royal visitor. As the exhibition was to be conducted on a 
magnificent scale, and as the circus ordinarily devoted to such 
shows was insufficient to contain a tithe of the persons who de- 
sired to witness it, it was resolved to construct an amphitheatre in 
the Plaza Mayor, which should almost rival the Coliseum at Rome 
in its enormous size. 

The Plaza Mayor, by far the largest square in Madrid, was 
of very recent construction at the period of our history, having 
only been completed about four years previously—namely, in 1619 
—in the reign of Philip III., by Juan Gomez de Mora. To make 
way for this immense plaza, the architect had to remove many 
ancient habitations, the site having been chosen in the most 
crowded part of the city, though at no great distance from the 
royal palace—but the result was to give to Madrid one of the 
largest and most superb squares in Europe. The four fagades 
of the plaza are surrounded by porticos, the lofty and elegant 
pillars of which support the upper stories of the habitations. The 
architecture of these houses 1s uniform and of a noble character, 
and stately archways open upon the streets by which the plaza is 
approached. 

rom the period of its construction to the present time, the Plaza 
Mayor, so well adapted by its size and situation for such exhibitions, 
has been the scene of some of the most striking public ceremonials 
enacted in Madrid. In this vast area, in the presence of the 
sovereign and the court and of two-thirds of the entire popula- 
tion, which can easily be there congregated, tournaments on the 

ndest scale have been held, masques, fétes, and bull-fights 
Ros been displayed, while spectacles of a more lugubrious cha- 
racter have also been there performed. In the midst of the Plaza 
Mayor the scaffold has often been erected and dyed with the 
noblest blood of Castile, and the fires of the terrible auto-da-fé 
have frequently been lighted. Thousands of victims to the merci- 
less Inquisition have there perished. 

The extensive preparations for the spectacle to be presented to 
the prince had occupied some time. e whole of the plaza was 
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unpaved, and in the centre an immense amphitheatre was con- 
structed, with seats rising by gradations to the height of the lower 
balconies of the surrounding habitations, and capable of accommo- 
dating an incredible number of spectators. Covered with crimson 
cloth, and otherwise ornamented, these seats presented a very 
splendid appearance, and were so arranged that each occupant 
could command a perfect view of the performance. The arena 
destined for the courses was deeply sanded, and was surrounded by 
double barriers, between which ran a circular passage. There 
were two grand entrances to the arena, and a gate, with folding- 
doors painted red, which communicated with the toril, or dens 
where the bulls were shut up. 

The day dawned most auspiciously. The sun shone brightly, 
the bells rang joyously, martial music was heard, and bands of 
mounted archers and arquebusiers in their glittering accoutre- 
ments were seen proceeding from the palace to the Plaza Mayor, 
and though it was certain that the heat would be excessive, no 
one cared for that inconvenience, provided they could obtain a 
sight of the grand spectacle. Thousands of manolos and manolas 
in their gayest attire trooped off to the scene of the approach- 
ing show. Vehicles of all kinds thronged the streets, and gaily- 
dressed majos, mounted on Andalusian horses, and having their 
majas seated behind them, forced their way through the crowd of 
foot passengers. Through the different gates countrymen, be- 
striding gaily-caparisoned mules, rode into the city, each having a 
carbine or a trabuco at his saddle-bow. From the Calle Mayor, 
from the Calle de Toledo, from the Calle de Atocha, living streams 
poured into the Plaza Mayor, so that even at an early hour the 
square was filled to overflowing. “ 

Towards noon, when every seat in the immense amphitheatre was 
occupied by cavaliers in velvet mantles of varied hues, or by lovely 
dames habited on this occasion in honour of the prince in white 
silk, and draped in white mantillas of the richest lace; when nothing 
was seen but the fluttering of plumes and the waving of fans; when 
every balcony of every house in each of the four facades was 
occupied by spectators; when roofs and chimneys were invaded, 
and no point or pinnacle commanding a view was neglected— 
the coup d’wil of the plaza was magnificent in the extreme. More 
than a hundred thousand spectators were present, and as all the 
male portion of the crowd was dressed in lively colours, the effect 
was very striking. All the balconies were decorated—generally 
with velvets of various hues, arras, or carpets, but in some cases 
with cloth of gold and silver—and these decorations added pro- 
digiously to the effect. 

The grand ornament of the plaza, however, and that on which the 
universal gaze rested, was a magnificent gilt scaffold reared over the 
arches of the Panaderia, and covered with cloth of gold and silver. 
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This scaffold was divided into several partitions, separated from 
each other by hangings of crimson damask spotted with silver. 
The central gallery, reserved for the royal family, was covered in 
front with cloth of gold, embroidered with the royal arms of Cas- 
tile and Aragon. On either side were hangings of carnation-co- 
loured cloth of Florence woven with gold, and overhead was a 
canopy formed of crimson cloth of gold of Milan, very gorgeous 
to behold. The fauteuils and tabourets were covered with cloth 
of gold and tissue, and the cushions were of the same rich stuff. 

he tribune on the right of the royal gallery was assigned to 
the ambassadors, and the principal seat in it was occupied by the 
Papal Nuncio. With him were the Earl of Bristol, Sir Walter 
Aston, and the ambassadors of the emperor, Ferdinand IL., of 
France, Poland, and Venice. In the tribune on the left sat Don 
Juan de Castilla, the corregidor of Madrid, and the three regidores. 
On this occasion, besides his usual train of officers, the corregidor 
was attended by eight pages and four lacqueys in doublets of black 
satin guarded with black lace, black velvet cloaks embroidered 
with silver caracols and gandurados, and hats adorned with black 
and white plumes. Next was a gallery appointed for the members 
of the different councils—the royal councils of Castile and Aragon 
sitting in front. Farther on, in the balconies, were stationed the 
chief grandees and highest dames of the court. 

All the important personages to whom we have referred had 
taken their places in the tribunes, every balcony in each of the 
facades was thronged, and presented a most gorgeous show, every 
seat in the amphitheatre was occupied, the whole of the vast 

laza was encumbered with gentlemen, pages, and lacqueys, clad 
in the sumptuous liveries of their lords, and by spectators of inferior 
degree, but in very gay attire, when the first royal carriage arrived 
at the entrance of the Panaderia. It contained the queen, the In- 
fanta, and the Infantes, Don Carlos and Don Fernando. Her 
majesty was dressed in ash-coloured silk, richly embroidered, and 
adorned with plates of gold, and wore a profusion of jewels. As at 
all public ceremonials, the Infanta appeared in her royal suitor’s 
colours, her dress being of white satin ornamented with pearls. Don 
Carlos was attired in black velvet, and Don Fernando in purple. 

The royal party were received by the Conde de Puebla, at- 
tended by a host of pages in liveries of orange-coloured velvet 
embroidered with silver lace, and were ceremoniously conducted 
to the gallery appointed for them, at the door of which stood 
Don Alfonse Eurigues, and the Conde de Benavente, with other 

ndees. As the two royal personages came forward, at- 
tended by their train, their appearance was greeted by enthusiastic 
acclamations from the beholders. 

The next person to enter the royal gallery was the Countess 
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Olivarez, and shortly afterwards a charming background was 
formed by the meninos and meninas, who looked like a parterre 
of flowers in their white and carnation-coloured satin dresses. 

Scarcely had the queen and the Infanta taken their places, when 
fanfares of trumpets, which made the whole plaza resound, an- 
nounced the arrival of the king and his royal guest. 

Philip and Charles had ridden from dhe alace, and were at- 
tended by a guard of superbly-equipped eaphaltion archers. 
Arrayed in black velvet, and wearing black plumes in his hat, 
the king rode a cream-coloured Andalusian courser. Charles 
was attired in white satin, embroidered with gold, and his hat 
was adorned with black and white plumes. He rode the barb 
- him by the Duke de Cea. On their arrival at the Plaza 

ayor they were received by the Conde de Olivarez and the 
Duke of Buckingham, attended by a large retinue composed 
of Spanish and English nobles, all on horseback, and were con- 
ducted to the arena. As grand master of the horse, the marshal- 
ling of the royal féte devolved upon Olivarez, but he had cour- 
teously surrendered the post to Buckingham, and contented him- 
self with acting as the duke’s assistant. 

After saluting the queen and the Infanta, who had advanced to 
the front of the royal gallery to watch them, the king and the 
prince then rode slowly round the arena, and as they pursued their 
course, Philip explained all the arrangements to his guest, pointed 
out the different gates in the barriers, and showed him the entrance 
to the toril. 

Having made the circuit of the arena, they came to a halt, and 
took up a position exactly opposite the royal gallery. Charles then 
looked around, and was astonished at the spectacle that met his 
gaze. Never had he beheld so vast an assemblage—never had he 
witnessed such an extraordinary manifestation of enthusiasm. The 
whole place was in a state of excitement. From every row in the 
enormous amphitheatre, from every balcony in the plaza, from 
every window, scarfs, kerchiefs, and hats were waved. “ Viva el 
Principe de Galles!” resounded on all sides. 

Long before these demonstrations had subsided, the performers 
‘in the spectacle began to arrive. 

The first to enter ‘the arena was the Duke de Cea. He was 
mounted on a strong iron-grey charger, and was habited in black 
velvet, edged with silver of goldsmith’s work. The young duke 
was accompanied by Sir Richard Graham and Don Antonio Guino, 
both of whom were mounted on powerful horses, and wore doublets 
and hose of tawny velvet, embroidered with silver lace, having 

at tawny plumes in their hats. De Cea was preceded by fifty 
save in white and tawny hose, tawny doublets and cloaks, caps 
of wrought silver, and swords —— scabbards. 
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Having made the circuit of the arena, and bent before the oc- 
cupants of the royal gallery, De Cea and his two friends bowed 
reverentially to the king and prince, and then took up a position 
behind them. While the young duke’s lacqueys went out, a 
hundred others entered. The new comers were attired in white 
cloth, laced with silver, and wore black a with white plumes. 
They formed part of the retinue of the Marquis de Velada, who 
rode into the ring with Don Pedro de Montezuma and the Duke 
de Maqueda. Having pursued the same course as De Cea and 
his friends, these personages stationed themselves behind the king 
and prince. 

Next entered fifty lacqueyg in white satin, guarded with branches 
of azure silk and gold. They preceded the Conde de Villamor, 
who was mounted on a magnificent chesnut horse—the mane and 
tail of the noble animal being twisted with silver. Villamor was 
accompanied by Don Gaspar Bonifaz and Don Christobal de 
Gavina. 

These cavaliers having taken up their position, fifty more 
lacqueys appeared in dark green doublets, embroidered with silver 
caracols, having black hats and plumes. This troop belonged to 
Don Geronimo de Medanilla, who was accompanied by the Conde de 
Cantillana and Don Diego Zurate. 

More lacqueys followed in liveries equally gorgeous—more 
cavaliers made the circuit of the arena, and took up their posi- 
tion with the others—until at last the number of combatants was 
complete. 

The inspection over, Philip and Charles quitted the arena, dis- 
mounted at the entrance of the Panaderia, and shortly afterwards 
appeared in the royal gallery, where Charles was assigned a place 
between the queen and the Infanta. 

No sooner had the king and the prince taken their seats, than 
trumpets were sounded, and the whole troop of cavaliers, who 
remained in the ring, formed themselves into two lines, and, 
marshalled by Buckingham and Olivarez, rode towards the royal 
tribune, saluted the king, and then quitting the arena, drew up 
in an enclosure reserved for them outside the barriers. 

Another procession now entered the arena by an opposite gate. 
At its head rode four alguacils, mounted on strong black horses, 
and accoutred in black doublets and cloaks, large funnel-topped 
boots, and broad-leaved sombreros with black plumes. They were 
followed by a large troop of toreros, chulos, and bandilleros. 

All the latter were young men, somewhat short of stature, but 
remarkably well formed, and their light active figures were dis- 
played to the utmost advantage in gaily-embroidered doublets, 
fashioned in blue, rose, or green silk, flesh-coloured silk hose, 
worked with silver, and pink satin shoes adorned with large roses. 
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Their long black locks, taken from the brow, were fastened in a 
knot at the back of the neck and secured by a silken net. A small 
black montera hat, ornamented with spangles and tinsel, completed 
their costume. The chulos, whose business it was to irritate and 
distract the bulls, carried under their arms capas or mantles of 
various-coloured stuffs. The procession was closed by a sort of 
hurdle, dragged along by four mules, decorated with crimson tufts 
and plumes, and having bells attached to their harness. This 
equipage was destined to remove the carcases of the horses and 
bulls killed in the courses. 

The procession having paid homage to the king by kneeling 
before the royal gallery, passed on, and the greater part went out 
and stationed themselves in the partition between the barriers. A 
dozen chulos, half as many bandilleros, and a single torero, were 
left in the ring. 

Again the trumpets sounded, and three cavaliers, each armed 
with a lance, rode into the arena. These were the Duke de Cea, 
Don Antonio Guino, and Sir Richard Graham. They posted 
themselves on the right of the toril, which faced the royal gallery, 
at intervals of twenty yards from each other, the young duke being 
nearest the toril, and Graham farthest from it. 

While these dispositions were made the vast assemblage became 
perfectly silent. Rescue was so highly raised that scarcely a 
breath was drawn. 

Amid the silence, the alguacils rode towards the tribune occu- 
pied by the corregidor, and, baring their heads, besought permis- 
sion to open the toril. 

In response, a large key, ornamented by ribands, was flung to 
them by Don Juan de Castilla. It was caught in a hat, and de- 
livered to a varlet of the ring, who ran with it towards the toril, 
while the alguacils galloped out of the arena as fast as they could, 
amid the shouts and jeers of the beholders. 

Trumpets were then blown, the red gates of the toril were 
thrown wide open, and quick as lightning a bull rushed forth. 
At the moment of his entrance a little flag was planted in his 
shoulder, bearing the device of the Duke de Cea. He was a 
splendid animal brought from Andalusia, where the best bulls are 
bred, and soon gave proof of courage and activity. His colour 
was a shining black; his horns sharp and crescent-shaped; his eyes 
fierce and wild in expression. For a moment he seemed bewildered 
by the shouts that greeted his appearance, and the thousands of 
faces that met his gaze, but after a short hesitation, during which 
he bellowed savagely, and lashed his sides with his tail, he pre- 
= himself on De Cea, who, lance in hand, awaited his 
attack. 

At a bull-fight of the present day, the horse of the picador, 
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generally a wretched animal destined to the knacker if he should 
survive the conflict, has a thick bandage over the eyes to prevent 
him from perceiving the onset of the bull. Moreover, the picador’s 
legs are sheathed in iron greaves covered with leather. But at 
the period of which we write, when nobles and cavaliers were 
picadors, no such precautions were taken, and as good horses were 
used in the bull-ring as in the tilt-yard. 

Thus De Cea’s noble steed, though conscious of his danger, re- 
mained motionless until the bull was close upon him, when, obe- 
dient to the will of his rider, he turned slightly aside, and the 
furious brute, missing his mark, rushed on, not, however, un- 
scathed, for he received the point of De Cea’s lance deep in his 
shoulder. The shaft of the lance was broken by the blow, but an- 
other weapon was instantly handed by a chulo to the duke, who 
expected the bull to renew the attack. 

Instead of wheeling round, however, the beast went on, and, 
again couching his head, madea dash at Don Antonio Guino. This 
time better success attended the charge than had done that on 
the young duke. Shivering the lance with which Don Antonio 
struck him, the furious brute gored the horse deeply in the chest, 
rendering the animal unmanageable, and while he was struggling 
with Don Antonio, the bull returned to the attack, and this time 

lunging his horns into the horse’s body near the girths, lifted 
Lien and his rider completely from the ground. 

This feat was greatly applauded by the spectators, and cries 
resounded on all sides of “ Bravo toro! buen toro! gentil toro!” 

Amid these shouts, Don Antonio disengaged himself from his 
steed, from whom the blood poured forth in torrents, and vaulted 
over the barriers. At the same time, the chulos advanced towards 
the bull and fluttered their mantles before him to distract his atten- 
tion from the fallen steed, on whom he was still venting his rage. 
His attention being thus diverted, the bull turned to his new oppo- 
nents, who, having succeeded in drawing him towards the centre 
of the ring, took to flight, and made for the barriers. 

All escaped but one, who slipped and fell, and his fate seemed 
certain. A thrill of horror pervaded the assemblage as the bull, 
who had rushed past him, turned and lowered his blood-stained 
horns. But deliverance was at hand. Ere the vengeful monster 
could transfix him, his own side was pierced by the lance of 
Graham, who had dashed to the assistance of the prostrate chulo. 
Bellowing savagely, the bull turned upon his new foe, but Graham 
avoided the stank, and, profiting by the opportunity, the chulo 
sprang to his feet and cleared the barrier. 

Meanwhile, the bull wheeled round and again assaulted Graham, 
but he had now met with an antagonist whom it seemed impos- 
sible to touch. Rapid as were the monster’s movements, fre- 
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quently and furiously as he charged, he did not once succeed in 
— Graham, so admirably did the young man maneuvre his 
steed. 

In this manner the bull was conducted to that part of the arena 
which was nearest to the royal gallery, when the animal, fatigued 
by his ineffectual attempts, desisted from further attack, and stood 
still, staring in angry wonderment at his opponent. 

Charmed by the remarkable skill displayed by the young man, 
the spectators applauded loudly, and a thousand voices called out, 
“ Viva el Caballero Ingles! viva Don Ricardo! viva!” 

Apparently indifferent to the bull, Graham bowed in reply to 
these acclamations. But he had scarcely made the movement, when 
the bull, who had been stealthily watching him, again made a 
charge. This time the horns of the brute slightly grazed the side of 
the horse, who snorted with pain, but remained perfectly under 
his rider’s control. 

Thinking the conflict had endured long enough, Graham re- 
solved to put an end to it. With this design, he flung away his 
lance, and drew his sword. Allowing the bull to make two more 
charges, he avoided them dexterously, but on the next assault he 
plunged his rapier up to the hilt between the animal’s shoulders. 

Pierced to the heart, with the sword still sticking in his body, 
and blood mingled with foam gushing from his mouth and nostri 
the bull dropped on his knees before his conqueror. 

The whole amphitheatre rung with plaudits, and shouts again 
resounded on every side of “ Viva el Caballero Ingles!” 

At that moment of triumph, Graham glanced anxiously round, 
and at last his eye caught that of Dofia Casilda. 

The trumpets then sounded the morte, and presently afterwards 
the four gaily-caparisoned mules, with the hurdle attached to them, 
galloped into the arena, their bells jingling merrily, and bore off 
the carcase of the bull. 

While this took place, De Cea rode up to his friend, and warmly 
congratulated him on his brilliant achievement. 

“ You have begun well, amigo,” cried the young duke. 

“Qh, this is nothing. I hope to do better,” rejoined Graham, 
“We must have another bull.” 

“You must control your ardour for awhile,” laughed De Cea. 
“The next course belongs to the Conde de Villamor. But per- 
haps he will let us join him. If so, we will have a couple of bulls. 
Here he comes. I will ask him,” he added, as Villamor, accom- 
panied by Don Gaspar Bonifaz and Don Christobal, rode into the 


arena. 
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A BLANK IN THE LOTTERY. 
IV. 


SIR EDGAR'S WIFE. 


Sir Epcar Vyrvyav, on leaving Warrington Chase, determined to re- 
turn no more till he had conquered what he believed might prove to be 
only a passing illusion ; but this i.ea did not gain ground by finding him- 
self once more in the society of Lady Alicia. He literally fretted beneath 
what had never before seemed so insupportable. Her conversation and 
thoughts, bounded by the world she lived in, were of the most trivial 
description. The perfumed boudoir, shaded by rose-coloured curtains, 
the dainty languid form buried beneath a heap of costly Indian cash- 
meres, lying on the sofa reading some ideal tale of misery in order to 
stimulate, if possible, the mental exhaustion, all served to bring out 
Ismé in stronger contrast, and to make him long more entirely for her 
society. 

But he conquered the wish, and went to Paris—Paris, with all its gay 
magnificence, its thousand distractions to lure on to pleasure, or charm 
into forgetfulness, all those who suffer themselves to be carried into the 
vortex of its dissipations. Sir Edgar was just in that state when excite- 
ment had become a necessity; he wished to forget, and the waters of 
Lethe were held to his lips in the sparkling goblet of amusement, and 
he determined to drink it to the dregs. 

During those winter months he did not shun, but rather sought the 
world. There are always English in Paris, so that, before Sir Edgar 
Vyvyan had been there a week, his table was covered with invitations, 
and he found himself embarked in a whirl of fashionable engagements. 
He was alone ; Lady Alicia never travelled in the winter, and had neither 
expressed a wish to go, nor that her husband should remain with her. 

It is impossible for those who live with us to cease to affect us alto- 
gether, and Lady Alicia’s indifference aided to make him seize upon 
whatever presented itself for the moment. He found his society courted 
by lovely women—women lovely by nature, and made more so by art— 
women who, whilst playing the game of life, hid under a mask of indif- 
ference the passions that beat beneath the magnificent jewels that sparkled 
on their breasts. 

He spent night after night in stately drawing-rooms, where endless 
mirrors reflected again and again the painted ceilings, the glittering 
chandeliers, and the brilliant crowd beneath; but he could not forget 
Warrington Chase, and Ismé wandering about alone kept continually 
rising like some troubled spirit, and refused to let him rest, and he gave 
up all efforts at resistance on accidentally seeing in an English paper 
that a shooting-lodge was to be let, in the immediate vicinity of War- 
rington Chase. The fates had decided for him, and the one idea which 
now took possession of his mind was to secure it at all hazards. In the 
midst of endless engagements, without waiting to make his adieux to any 
of his friends, he returned to England, made arrangements with the 
agents, and, at the end of a fortnight, the place was his own. 
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Lady Alicia was seized with a sudden desire to go into the country, to 
be braced, as she said, for the coming London season, and was delighted 
at the idea of having a temporary residence at the lodge. So Sir Edgar 
was obliged to agree to an arrangement that was very far from meeting 
with his secret approbation. 

Lady Alicia had often heard of Mr. Warrington, of Warrington Chase, 
and occasionally of his granddaughter ; and, now that they were likely to 
be in the same neighbourhood, expressed the greatest desire to make her 
acquaintance. 

The lodge was a small but pretty house, and, under the careful ar- 
rangements of some of the London establishment of servants, very soon 
assumed an air of the greatest luxury. Lady Alicia bore the journey 
tolerably well; she hated the fatigue of travelling, and on her arrival 
retired at once to her own room. Sir Edgar dined alone, and then 
ordered his horse and rode over to Warrington Chase. 

It was spring now; the last winds of March had died away, and a 
warm April sun was gently unfolding the young and tender green leaves. 
There was white May in the hedges, and a sweet scent of violets and 
primroses in the air. The sun was just sinking bathed in a sea of amber 
light, leaving the purple clouds to welcome the shadows of the coming 
evening, as Sir Edgar turned his horse into the old familiar lodge gates, 
and wound his way up the stately avenue. He rode slowly, as.it seemed 
to give him time to think ; but at last he drew up at the hall door, and ” 
waited whilst his servant rang the bell. , 

In answer to his inquiries for Mr. Warrington, he was shown once again 
into the drawing-room, and mechanically he sat down, as he had done 
before, in the arm-chair by the window; but no wild music disturbed the 
quiet, and he waited in vain for the door to open and the sun to rest on 
the wavy chesnut hair. 

Another five minutes passed, and then the servant re-entered, and 
asked him to follow him to his master’s study. 

“I am an invalid,” said the old squire, heartily shaking his visitor’s 
hand, “but getting round, thanks to plenty of port wine and Ismé’s 
nursing.” 

Sir Edgar ventured to inquire more particularly after her. 

“Poor darling,” he said, somewhat sadly, “it has been a dull winter 
for her, and my illness has made her look pale and anxious; but the 
doctor assures me there is nothing wrong.” 

Sir Edgar felt uneasy—a vague sense of her dying flashed across him, 
but it was such torture that he discarded it at once. He continued to 
chat on with the old man ; but hearing that Ismé was out, and her re- 
turn uncertain, prepared at last to take his leave, with a promise to dine 
with them on the following day. 

He had not proceeded more than half way down the avenue when 
Ismé herself suddenly appeared, just in front of him; he sprang from his 
horse and seized her hand. 

“ Ismé, you have not forgotten me?” 

Forcotren him! She who remembered his every word, his every 
look, who had never ceased to think of him any day since they had 
parted. Her cheeks were brilliantly red now, bo Sir Edgar wondered 
at the old squire’s comments on their paleness. They both knew it, both 
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felt it, to meet again was an unalloyed pleasure—a pleasure in which the 
future was all forgotten, and the present only remembered. 

Sir Edgar gave his horse in care of the groom, and once more went 
with Ismé into the garden. It might have been years since they had 
parted, there was so much to hear, so much to tell; and so they wandered 
on over the bridge to the islands on the lake, and there they paused, and 
with something of the brightness of the old times she made him up a 
bouquet of early violets, and showed him the improvements she intended 
planning for the summer, and so an hour or more went swiftly by. 

“1 must go, Ismé,” he said, taking out his watch; “ but 1 have a re- 
quest to make.” 

She paused, holding the flowers in her hand. 

; =" you come to the lodge to-morrow, to see Lady Alicia—my 
wife 

He paused over the name, and the same pang went to Ismé’s heart 
that had done once before at the Hermit’s Well; but she acquiesced at 
once. 

“ May I come for you?” he said. “ And will you walk, or ride?” 

“ Tt is not far,” she replied; ‘ but I prefer riding.” 

“ Your grandfather has asked me to dinner. Will you come over in 
the afternoon, and let me return with you?” 

And so it was settled. 

When Sir Edgar rode up to Warrington Chase, Lord Nigel was being 
led up and down in front of the hall door, and Ismé appeared almost im- 
mediately, ready equipped for the ride. Sir Edgar mounted her, and 
they turned their horses’ heads in the direction of the lodge. 

The distance they had to ride was not more than two miles, and there 
was, consequently, little or no time for conversation, and neither Sir 
Edgar nor ismé seemed inclined to talk. The lodge looked very pretty, 
with its smooth lawn in front, bounded by light wire fencings, and bright 
with yellow crocuses and scarlet anemones; richly foliaged evergreens 
shut out the background, and the entrance through an iron gate led you 
almost at once to a flight of stone steps, that fronted the hall door. 

Sir Edgar rang the bell, gave the horses in charge of the groom, and, 
followed by Ismé, led the way into what was intended for the drawing- 
room, and there he left her, to go himself and announce her arrival to 
Lady Alicia. 

The room looked unoccupied, and, although carefully furnished, gave 
the nameless chill that such rooms always do. Ismé had often thought 
and wondered over Lady Alicia, the woman Sir Edgar had chosen before 
all others. Should she like her? Some feeling she did not seek to 
analyse made her negative the suggestion. She sat down on the sofa, 
and waited for Sir Edgar’s return with a feeling of nervous impatience. 

At last he came, and they went up-stairs together. The door of a 
room on the right-hand side of the staircase stood partly open, a servant 
from within drew back the crimson portiére, and they went in. The 
room presented the strongest contrast to the drawing-room, a delicious 
aroma of spring flowers perfumed the air. All the nameless luxuries that 
denote a woman’s presence were scattered about, the furniture of violet 
and amber was relieved by the rich white lace that covered the dressing- 
table, and festooned the foreign oval mirror that stood upon it. 
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Lady Alicia was half sitting, half reclining, in an easy-chair, a book 
lying idly on her lap, upon which both her delicate white jewelled hands 
were resting. Her dress was of some soft white material, and thrown 
carelessly over her shoulders was a red Indian shawl, richly embroidered 
in floss silks and gold. Her face was pale, and her fair hair carefully 
braided back under a cap of point lace. ‘The features were delicately 
pretty, but the expression was so weary that it was almost fretful ; and 
even the entrance of Sir Edgar and Ismé failed to disturb the air 
of apathetic indifference that characterised all her movements, when not 
immediately under the influence of excitement. 

She did not rise to meet her visitor, but her reception was sufficiently 
cordial, She invited Ismé. to sit in a chair that was standing near her 
own, and began a series of questions respecting the neighbourhood and 
its resources. 

Sir Edgar took up the newspaper, and joined very little in the con- 
versation. The contrast between Lady Alicia and Ismé was probably 
more striking at that moment than it could-have been had they met 
under any other circumstances. Ismé, with a bright colour in her 
cheeks, the warm tints of her chesnut hair, a depth and light in her 
violet eyes, and all the elasticity of youth and health in her gracefully 
rounded figure; Lady Alicia looking beside her like a faded exotic, too 
frail to exist except in some artificial atmosphere. 

When Ismé rose to go, Lady Alicia pressed her to come again. And 
the promise was made, but it was not to be fulfilled; that was the only 
time during their lives that Sir Edgar’s wife and Ismé were destined to 
meet. A few days after, Lady Alicia received a summons to the bedside 
of her sister, who was supposed to be dangerously ill; so Sir Edgar, who | 
was not wanted, remained in sole possession of the lodge. 

He and Ismé soon resumed their old relationship; they talked, and 
rode, and sketched, and sang. The days that Sir Edgar spent at War- 
rington were to Ismé days of sunshine, and the days on which he did not 
come were utter blanks. She would listen for his footstep, and wander 
about unable to rest or to amuse herself. She would open the window 
in her own room, and, laying her head upon the casement, would watch 
for hours the road leading to the lodge. She tried to school herself, but 
she could not; she would sit at her grandfather’s feet, and endeavour, as 
in the old days, to listen to his long often-told stories of his youth, but 
she could not repress the thrill of pleasure that made her heart beat thick 
and fast, when Sir Edgar’s voice or footstep came unexpectedly upon her 


ears. 

The old squire had always a cordial weleome for his boy’s friend, and 
never dreamed of danger for Ismé, whom he always called his little girl, 
and whom he really looked upon as such, forgetting that time will turn 
a happy, thoughtless child, into an unhappy, suffering woman. 


It was the height of summer ; the July day had been fierce and sultry, 
till the very trees and flowers seemed scorched, so that when the shadows 
of evening began to fall, all nature seemed to luxuriate in the rest. Ismé 
had not been out, but had spent the day in restlessly wandering about the 
house. Sir Edgar had not been to see them for several days, and a vague 
feeling of misery was beginning to creep over her. 
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“ My little girl is not looking well,” said her grandfather. “ Suppose 
we go for a turn by the lake.” 

Ismé eagerly accepted the invitation, and they went out. The lake 
looked very calm, and long shadows were reflected in the deep blue water. 

“Will you come over the bridge to the island?” she said, as they 
paused on its margin. 

“Not this evening, Ismé ; but if you will go I will wait for you on the 
terrace.” 

She hesitated a minute, but her grandfather urged it. 

“ Dear grandfather,” she said, putting her arm round him, “take care 
of yourself till I come back.” 

“‘ Ah, you need not be afraid, little Ismé, you won’t get rid of me so 
easily.” And he kissed her, and held her from him, looking at her 
tenderly ; and something like a sigh escaped him as he watched her 
vanishing in the gloom; was it a shadow of the coming future? 

Ismé crossed the bridge, lingering there for a few minutes looking 
down into the water, and then went slowly on. Her grandfather had 
planned and laid out those island gardens years ago, and, with very few 
exceptions, nothing had been touched or altered since. She sat down on 
a rustic seat, which was quite sheltered by overhanging shrubs, and 
watched the evening shadows growing deeper and deeper in the water at 
her feet. Presently she was startled by the sound of footsteps, and in 
another instant Sir Edgar Vyvyan was standing before her. 

“You look surprised to see me, Ismé! I have seen your grandfather, 
and he told me I should find you here.” 

“T fancied,” she said, gently, ‘“‘ you had gone away.” 

“T have been away,” he replied. “I was obliged to go to London; 
but surely you did not think I had left—that I could have left for any 
time, without coming to wish you good-by.” 

She could not help it, words would not come, but the unbidden tears 
rushed to her eyes. She started up and tried to hide them, but a firm 
a held her back, and a voice, so altered she could hardly recognise it, 
said : 

“Ismé, I cannot live without you. I have tried; I went away to 
test my strength of purpose, but it failed—failed miserably, so I have 
come back, Ismé. Ismé, you love me?” 

She buried her face in both her hands, but did not speak. 

“I know you love me, and why should we spend apart a life that 
together would be like a foretaste of another world! Ismé,” he went on, 
passionately, “ it is too late now to hope that we shall change—or forget.” 

* Oh, spare me !” said Ismé, looking up; “ it is unkind—cruel—only 
be merciful, and leave me to my misery.” 

“ Never !”” he exclaimed. “ We will forget that there has ever been 
a past, and live for each other only. I can and will give up all—every- 
thing, but you.” 

We are all human, and God only estimates the temptation. The 
image of her grandfather’s despair rose before her, but Sir Edgar was 
kneeling at her feet. 

“IT swear, Ismé,” he said, “that even now, if it is your wish, I will 
leave you at once, and after to-night we shall never meet again.” 

He paused and waited for her answer; there was a terrible struggle, 
and Ismé looked round almost wildly, but there was no hand to save her. 
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Give me time,” she said—**time to think.” 

“No, Ismé, I cannot bear it. I might do something desperate. If I 
am to leave you, say it here, and at once.” 

He waited, but no sound escaped her white parted lips. He got up 
and turned to leave her. One word arrested him, and fell, whispered 
softly, on the evening breeze. It was his name. 


V. 
THE MARGUERITTE. 


THE acutest suffering or enjoyment of a whole life is sometimes com- 
pressed into hours—hours born to fade and die out so soon into the irre- 
vocable past. To love and to be loved will not stay the golden sands of 
time ; they seem to glide more quickly when we would have them linger 
longest. 

Tomé’s head had rested on Sir Edgar’s shoulder, and his strong arm was 
round her as he told her all his love. She did not speak, but an endless 
sense of rest, an undefined happiness, shut out all other remembrances. 
At last her grandfather’s voice recalled her. 

“ He wants me,” she said. “I must go. See how dark it grows; 
the stars are coming out, and he will be anxious.” 

“ He knows that I am with you, Ismé.”’ 

Something like a shiver passed over her, and she took her hand from 
yr Edgar’s arm, where it had been resting as they stood by the water's 
edge. 

* Yes, we will go,” he said; “but tell me once more, Ismé, that you 
love me, that you do not repent.” 

She laid her hand again upon his arm. 

a do not repent,” she whispered. “ For your love I would sacrifice 
my life.” 

“ And you will go with me,” he continued—“ leave your country, 
your home?” . 

“ All—everything,” she answered. “I have no future apart from 
ou.” 

He kissed her tenderly, almost as a mother might have kissed her child; 
and then they turned and went slowly across the bridge, under which the 
waters kept gliding on towards the eternal sea. 


The squire had begun to be uneasy, but he was quite cheerful as soon 
as they appeared—more so than usual—and Sir Edgar had to exert him- 
self to prevent any comments on Ismé’s silence, and this he did so suc- 
cessfully, that never during all the time they had known him did Sir 
Edgar’s conversation charm and fascinate both his listeners, as it did on 
that night. 

It was not till she was alone, and in her own room, that the power to 
think returned. For the first time in her life she had shrunk from her 
grandfather’s kiss. 

She threw herself into a chair and covered her face with her hands, as 
if to shut out all remembrance. She got up, opened the window, and 


breathed the still night air, and watched the water in the distance shining 
through the trees. 
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A thousand resolves swept across her brain. To fly from temptation, 
to remain and live it down, to be strong in her own strength. 

She thought of a future with him, and the utter blankness of life with- 
out him. She walked slowly backwards and forwards the length of her 
room, she knelt down and tried to pray, but her heart refused to give 
utterance to the prayer that would have risen to her lips. She went again 
and sat by the open window, and, in imagination, all her past life came 
before her—her bright happy childhood, her grandfather’s love, mixed up 
as it had been with all her early memories, never failing, never changing 
—and now she was going to desert him in his old age, and bring sorrow 
and shame on his grey hairs. 

Oh, surely she had need to think. She shut the window, she seated her- 
self before the dressing-table, and let down the heavy masses of her chesnut 
hair, and then she leaned her head upon her folded arms, and remained 
with her face buried there till the hall clock had chimed the quarter before 
three. She started up, put out the lights, which were beginning to flicker 
in their sockets, crept into bed, and tried to rest, but the sunbeams had 
long flickered across the room ere she fell into a troubled sleep. 

The next day passed slowly away; the heat was even more intense than 
it had hitherto been; a gorgeous sun was sailing through a sky of cloud- 
less blue, penetrating with its scorching rays into every nook and corner. 

“ One might fancy oneself in India,” said the squire, gaily, as he drew 


down the venetians. “It is too bright for our English climate, and will 


end in a storm.” 

Ismé looked up from the book she was reading; her face was very pale, 
but there was something in its expression that was almost hard, had it 
not been for the soft light in her violet eyes. She wore a white dress 
trimmed with the palest blue, and her hair was all gathered up with a 
ribbon of the same colour. 

“ Dear grandfather, you are a prophet of evil,” she answered. “ Don’t — 
let us think of the storms till they come.” 

“ You are not afraid, my darling, are you?” he said, gently. 

“ What have I to be afraid of?” she answered, quickly. 

“ Nothing, my little girl—nothing. Your old grandfather will always 
take care of you,” 

Ismé threw down her book, and went over and sat at his feet. 

. “You will always love me, then ?” she said, taking one of his hands in 
ers. 

“ Always, my darling!” he answered. ‘ Who else should I love? I 
have no one left in the world but you.” 

For a moment the impulse to tell him all and everything rushed upon 
her, and she had even begun to speak, when footstep ssounded on the 
gravel-walk, and the opportunity was lost for ever. 

A few minutes after, and Sir Edgar was sitting by her side, whisper- 
ing words of love and hope, making her forget in the pleasure of the pre- 
sent all the sufferings of the past. 

As the afternoon drew on, Sir Edgar proposed a ride. 

“T can’t go,” said the squire ; “ I’m expecting a visit from my bailiff. 
But, when it gets a little cooler, I wish you would take Ismé; she looks 
pale, and the air might do her good.” 

Ismé expressed a wish not to go, but Sir Edgar and her grandfather 
both urged it, so she was obliged to acquiesce. 
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“You will be dull, grandpapa. Let me put off the ride till you can 
come.” 

“ Nonsense, child! Do you think I can’t live for an hour without 
you?” And he laid his hand playfully on her shining hair. 

Ismé was about to speak again, but Sir Edgar interposed. He looked 
almost angry, and his voice sounded colder than she had ever known it, 
as he said, haughtily : 

am Miss Warrington prefers not riding, my going alone is easily ar- 
ran 

But the squire would not hear of it, and Ismé gave up struggling 
against an arrangement that she felt somehow would be decisive of her 
future. If she had been alone with her grandfather in her then frame of 
mind, she might have been brave ; but Sir Edgar’s will had made her a 
slave, not through fear, but that far more powerful weapon, love ; so the 
horses were ordered, and she went up-stairs to dress. 

At about seven o’elock Lord Nigel was led to the door, and Sir Edgar 
placed Ismé in the saddle; her grandfather stood at the door as they 
turned from his view, and waved his hand. How and when were they 
destined to meet again ? 

The day was still oppressively warm, and the very breath that stirred 
the leaves was like a hot sirocco. They rode on almost in silence, till a 
turn in the road enabled them to strike off into a shady lane, and then 
Sir Edgar laid his hand upon Lord Nigel’s rein, and me : 

“ Ismé, you have not changed or repented ?” 

For a moment she paused; then she said firmly, though her hands 
trembled as he grasped her reins : 

‘** No, I am still the same.” 

“TI shall put you to the test,” he answered. ‘“ Ismé, we have no time 
to lose ; the present is all we can call our own. I ask you now to go with 
me to-day—this very evening.” 

Ismé turned a startled look upon him ; all the colour had faded from 
her cheeks, and she tried to speak, but he went on, vehemently : 

** You thought, Ismé,” he said, desperately, “ I should leave it to time 
or chance. But you do not know me. Nothing but death can separate us 
now. I have made all the arrangements. A yacht belonging to a friend 
of mine has been for some days waiting for me at Stonor Point; fortune 
has befriended us this afternoon; the tide serves to-night; in a few 
hours we can be beyond pursuit.” He waited for her to speak, but she 
did not. ‘If you do not go with me, Ismé, I shall go alone. I had 
determined this before I went away. Our fate—mine, at least—only 
waits your decision !” 

The reins fell on Lord Nigel’s neck, and Ismé’s face was buried in her 
hands. Whatever the struggle might be, it was conquered. A few 
minutes—minutes that to Sir Edgar seemed hours—passed in silence, 
and then she turned her face from him, and laid her hand in his. 

‘7 am yours,”’ she said. ‘ Do with me what you will.” F 
“You shall never repent, Ismé,” he said, hurriedly. ‘“ We will send 
for your grandfather, and, when he knows you are happy, he will come, 
rae together, we shall forget that we have ever had a tie in another 

an 

A half smile on Ismé’s face was his reward. She did not ask where he 
was going to take her—all places now would be the same—so he went 
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on laying before her bright pictures of a future, where sorrow should find 
no entrance. 

Suddenly the sea appeared in view. The bay towards which they were 
riding was a quiet, secluded spot, accessible through a winding valley 
with a narrow pathway, from which you came suddenly upon it. It had 
once been a rough kind of harbour, but had long since fallen into disuse ; 
and, except by a few fishermen scattered along its coast, it was hardly, if 
at all, known. A crumbling martello tower and a low thatched cottage 
were now its only visible points of interest, and towards the latter Sir 
Edgar directed their course. 

At the bottom of the hill he dismounted, and, fastening the reins of 
his horse’s bridle to some palings in front of the cottage, he went in, but 
shortly afterwards came out again, followed by an old woman, who in- 
vited Ismé to accept the shelter her poor roof afforded, till such time as 
she could go on board. 

“IT would rather,” said Ismé hurriedly to Sir Edgar, “stay out of 
doors ; it is so hot, and the rocks are so lovely !” 

Sir Edgar hesitated : 

“TI made this arrangement, Ismé, thinking it the safest. The old 
woman I can depend upon. As her son is to take back the horses when 
he returns from his work, don’t let us risk anything.” 

Ismé did not reply, but got off her horse, and followed him in silence 
into the cottage. A wood fire was burning on the hearth, and the old 
woman was blowing it into greater brightness by kneeling on the floor, 
and placing her mouth so close, that the sparks, as they danced round her 
head, threatened to sacrifice her life in the general conflagration. 

Sir Edgar placed Ismé in a chair, and took out his watch. In two 
hours he hoped they would be at sea, and in the mean while he would put 
the horses in the shed, and go down and speak to the pilot. 

After he had gone, an hour passed in almost unbroken silence, save a 
few remarks volunteered by the old woman, who was the widow of a sailor 
who had been drowned at sea, and who grasped at any opportunity of 
bemoaning her hard fate. 

Ismé gave what sympathy she could, and was in return rewarded by all 
the miserable details. At last she could bear it no longer, so she got up 
and went to the door. 

Everything had suddenly altered; a breeze had sprung up, a heavy 
lurid darkness was coming on, and just as she was about to step into the 
little garden, a flash of vivid lightning swept across the sky, followed by the 
faint moanings of thunder that died away, re-echoed by the distant hills. 
A nameless feeling of terror took possession of her, and she looked vainly 
for Sir Edgar, but he was nowhere in sight. The next minute and she 
had gathered up her habit, determined at all risks to go in search of him, 
when another flash of lightning made her start back and tremble, as she 
listened for the coming crash of thunder. 

A sudden darkness like night enveloped everything in obscurity, so that 
she was obliged to re-enter the cottage and resume her old place. A few 
_ minutes more passed, and then she started up at the sound of Sir Edgar’s 
voice. 

“ You are not frightened, Ismé, darling?” he said. ‘It will soon be 
over; the rain is coming on, and in an hour the stars will be out.” 
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“T’m not frightened now you are back again, but before——” And 
the tears she could not stay came into her eyes. 

He put his arm round her and led her to the door; he made her rest 
her head upon his shoulder, and together they watched the storm, he 
soothing away her fears by low soft words of endearment, and bright 
prophecies of the future. 

The rain was now falling in perfect torrents, and all nature seemed to 
have united in a wild struggle for supremacy, the lightning every few 
minutes playing upon the sea, now lashed into angry foaming waves, 
showing the Margueritte tossed up on a sheet of molten gold. 

It was a grand night—a night never to be forgotten—a night that 
came back in all its freshness to Sir Edgar’s memory years afterwards. 

** You are cold, Ismé,” he said, as he held her trembling hand in his ; 
and he drew her back again, and made her sit by the fire, which was now 
blazing and crackling, till it threw a warm red light upon the cottage 
walls, making the storm outside seem more dismal than before. 

She told him she was not cold, but he chafed her hands and made her 
have some tea, and waited on her with a thousand little offerings, such as 
love only can dictate, till the storm outside seemed to have died away, 
and then he kissed her and went out, only to return again, and take her 
away to spend all the rest of her life with him. 

For some time after he was gone, Ismé sat beside the fire lost in her 
own reflections, but she was presently roused by the sound of voices. It 
was the old woman and her son; they spoke in whispers, but one name 
fell upon Ismé’s ears. She started up-and listened. Yes, she heard it 
distinctly, her grandfather was ill, dying; some strange sudden stroke, 
the young man said; perhaps he was dead even then. 

The old woman started as Ismé came suddenly upon her, but Ismé 
heeded her not. Her face was blanched with terror, and a wild light 
shone in her eyes. She did not even see Sir Edgar, who at that moment 
came in; she only saw the widow's son, and she desired him, eagerly, 
passionately, to tell her the truth. 

Yes, it was no imagination—all too true; her grandfather was ill, 
dying, and she must go to him. 

‘ Edgar,” she said, gently but firmly, “this is a just judgment. I 
must go now—at once. You will help me not to lose a moment.” 

‘* But the rain is coming down in torrents,” he said. “ You will wait 
at least till it clears? Do, Ismé—for my sake do.” 

“Not for an instant!” she said, clasping his hand imploringly. “If 
you love me, do not ask it. I must, I will go now—this very minute— 
and even then I may be too late.” 

Sir Edgar used all entreaties, but in vain, so the horses were brought 
up, and he lifted her into the saddle. They rode off in silence, Ismé 
urging her horse to the utmost speed the rain and darkness would allow; 
and though she heeded it not, the heavy rain soon penetrated her thin 
clothing, and made her long hair cling heavily over her face and shoulders. 

It was nearly eleven o’clock before they reached the Hall, and Ismé’s 
anxiety had become so intense, that her lips refused to ask the question 
of life or death that her heart panted to know. She did not care or even 
notice the vers looks of the servants as she went up the hall steps ; 


she only to know that he was alive, and that she must go to him 
ere it was too late. 
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OOURTSHIP. 


Anp why not? Where, in the wide world, could I find a better, a 
truer, a more affectionate heart; where, a sweeter temper ; where, a 
riper beauty; where, indeed, such modesty, such virtue, such goodness in 
woman ? 

Yet how long had I been beside her, and never thought of her but as 
my sister? Or, if the thought had occurred to me of any closer con- 
nexion, how swiftly had I swept it off! Why? ay, why? 

But xow, whether it was my father’s praises of her, or a vague idea 
that danger impended over her, or a sudden awakening of passion, some- 
thing whispered to me that my feelings towards Nelly were getting 
stronger, warmer, closer, day by day. My schoolboy love was gone, my 
jealousies of John had vanished; but their place was filled hy some- 
thing so different from either, that nothing I had felt before could have 
been love ! 

_I fear I was a clownish suitor at best. Many, many resolutions had I 
come to, to deliver the speech so long rehearsed, and many, many times 
had the opportunity or the courage slipped from me. Yes! after all 
these years, I, who had kissed and hugged dear Nelly to my heart, was 
afraid to tell her now how tenderly I, a great grown man, loved her, 
how happy were the hours in her company, how sweet to be near her, 
how lonely to be away ! 

To-day it shall all be told, I vowed within myself over and over again ; 
but to-morrow I was reproaching myself with having put it off, and yet 
again it should be to-morrow ; to-morrow which, somehow, melted into 
to-morrow again, without ever becoming to-day. We had our gallops 
on the moors, we had our meals together, we were alone (or next to it) 
for an hour or two after dinner, while my father had his post-prandial 
nap; we were about the garden watching the growth of spring, and com- 
paring notes about the budding flowers (what a season for love-making !), 
yet my talk was always of indifferent subjects, always stupid—so in- 
different, and so stupid, that I thought she must have observed it, and 
would cast me off for a ninny. No confidences, even, about family 
things; no reminiscences of the past, no sentiment about books we were 
reading or had read, no jokes about the future, no sly allusions to our 
neighbours’ doings, but vague remarks about the weather, the clouds, the 
sunshine, the white frost of the morning, or the dew at night; and yet 
the great secret bursting at my heart! 

Was it a secret to her? And if not, what did she think of it—what 
would she say to it ? 

With more matured experience, when I think it over, I have little doubt 
but that her woman’s instinct discerned that there was something lying at 
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the bottom of all this unusual reserve—something lurking behind it which 
it was pushed forward in very modesty and shamefacedness to screen. 

At last it came! It bounced out all at once. The impassioned eager 
words, breaking through all restraint, came treading on each other’s heels 
in a wild, headlong course of vehement utterance; not very coherent, 
perhaps, but oh! how earnest. I cannot remember one word of that 
violent declaration of a pent-up love. I only know that I held her hand, 
and breathed heart and soul into her ears. She did not withdraw her 
hand, but turned her head away. 

“Tell me—tell me, dearest Nelly, will you make me a happy man? 
But you are crying, love! Oh, Nelly, Nelly, what have I done to offend 

ou?” 
. Ingenuous youth! I knew little of the ways of woman. 

“‘ Nothing, Frank. But,remember your father. What would he think 
of us—of me, and of my ingratitude, when he heard that I had listened 
to you?” 

“Think, Nelly! I believe he would be delighted.” 

“ Oh no, Frank,” she said, shaking her head, sadly ; “ depend upon it 
he has better prospects for you - 

“ Better, love? What prospect can be better than the possession of 
such a wife as you? Besides, am I not old enough to judge for myself— 
to choose for myself ?” 

“God forbid,” she replied, more calmly, “God forbid that I should 
cause the first coolness or estrangement that has ever been between you! 
No, no, Frank, continue to be a brother to me, and I will remain a kind, 
true, and loving sister.” 

Madness! What was she talking about? I could enter into no such 
Platonic sentiments. 

-“ Then you do not love me!” I cried, bitterly, for I was so terribly in 
earnest that I believed her to be so too. “ Your heart, perhaps, is given 
to some one else ?” 

“‘ Oh, Frank, those are hard and cruel words,” she replied, sorrowfully. 
“How you misjudge me! It is because I love you that I would not 
stand in the way of your future, or between you and your father.” 

Ah! she did love me, then! She was won now! 

“ Dearest—dearest !” I exclaimed, “banish such thoughts, for I am 
sure the cause I am pleading is my father’s as well as mine.” 

“ Do you think so? Do you know so?” she asked, looking round 
into my face artlessly through her tears. 

“T am certain of it. Though no words have passed between us, yet I 
will pledge you my honour, stake my life, it is so.” 

She pressed my hand warmly, her head fell upon my shoulder, and she 
wept; but I don’t think it was in grief—I don’t think they were very 
bitter tears. 

“Let us go in doors,” she said at last, for all this had occurred in the 
garden, almost on the very spot where I had last seen John and her 
together. 1 suppose she wanted support, or I fancied she did; at all 
events, [ put my arm around her waist and led her towards the house. 
My father suddenly passed into the verandah, but catching a glimpse of 
us as we came up the gravelled walk, in this amorous fashion, he hastily 
stepped back into the parlour. When we joined him there were no 
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marks of displeasure on his countenance; on the contrary, he appeared 
more happy and light-hearted than I had known him to be since my 
mother’s death. 

I suppose it is one of the common hallucinations of lovers that no man 
ever loved so truly, so wisely, or so well before. At all events, it was my 
feeling. To be allowed openly to love Nelly, and to be beloved by her, 
were complete and perfect happiness, such as I had always thought could 
never be attained under heaven. It made me, I know, if not a wiser, 
certainly a better man, if indeed one can be better without being wiser ; 
for bad men are but sorry fools at best—fools who have not the sense to 
be honest, or virtuous, or good. My prayers at night were more earnest 
and sincere; my thanks to Heaven gushed from my heart beyond the 
scope or power of words to hold them; my manners, my temper, my 
feelings towards those around me were warmed into kindness under the 
bright sunshine of her acknowledged love. And oh! how kindly and 
gratefully I felt towards my father for the approval which I could see in 
his a hear in his words, mark in his bearing towards Nelly and 
myself! 

“Oh, how thankful, how proud, how happy I was! With Nelly’s little 
hands clasped around my arm I marched along, superior to all doubts, or 
fears, or cares. With Nelly on Bay Rosamond beside me, I galloped 
across the moors, and fairly whooped and shouted to give vent to the 
exuberance of my delight. Nelly was at once my polestar and my anchor 
—my world, my present, my future, my all! As the spring advanced, 
and the days got out, and the evenings became warm, she sat on the lawn 
after dinner, busy over her embroidery, while I lay at her feet on the long 
grass, lazy but loving, in a repletion almost of happiness and bliss. 

Oh, Time, stand still and rest for a season! Do not trample on our 
loves, old traveller, but sit down beside us and take breath. But no! 
He will go on mowing round and about us, and leaving us the stubble 
to walk upon, till the time comes round when we ourselves stand in the 
way of his sickle, and he gathers us in to our fathers. So he went on 
with his harvest, but we heeded him not ; for were we not too busy with 
ourselves ? Our father was ripening, and the old harvestman has his eye 
upon him ; but he passed on, mowing and mowing for a season, and we 
went on loving and loving in a life too new, too fresh, too hopeful to note 
how near his scythe had swept to our father’s feet. 

But he, that good dear father to us both, had felt it, and one — after 
breakfast, when Nelly had, as usual, retired to other duties, he said: 

“Frank, my boy, I want to talk to youn—openly, candidly, unreservedly. 
I feel that my active part of life is passed, and that I ought to withdraw 
from all its cares and thoughts, and prepare myself for the last change 
that may fall upon us all any day, but mus¢ fall upon me soon. My eyes 
are growing dim, but I have yet light enough left to see what is going 
on about me, and I am well pleased with it. I thank Heaven which has 
spared me the power to see you and our dear Nelly walking happily on 
to the fulfilment of my dearest hopes and wishes. It is in God’s gift 
whether I am to live to see their fullest consummation, but if I drop down 
before the time comes, you have given me the comfort and consolation, 
dear Frank, which will let me lie in peace. Heaven has been only too 
good to me. Everything has gone as [ could have wished, and therefore 
1 ought to ask no more. But if it be in accordance with the Divine will 
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that I should witness that, the last seal on your future happiness, as I 
believe it will prove to be, then, indeed, will my measure of bliss be full 
to the brim. You have been a good boy and a faithful son, Frank. I 
do not remember that you ever caused me and your dear mother one 
moment’s uneasiness, so I have no hesitation in giving into your hands 
all I have to give besides my blessing. The business is yours from this 
day, Frank. My capital is yours, except a few thousands which I have 
settled upon Nelly, as it is doubtful when she may come into her own 
property, if ever, and it will give her a wholesome and proper feeling of 
non-dependence—I don’t quite mean independence—and put her, I think, 
on a proper footing in her relations with you.” 

He paused and looked up at me; I entirely acquiesced, and he pro- 
ceeded : 

“ And a legacy which I have left to John to start him in the world in 
case you and he should not agree. So now you are Cuttleby of 
Sheffield.” 

“ Oh, sir,” I cried, “there is plenty of time for this; let us go on as 
we are at present. Take your ease as you deserve and ought to do, and 
I will see to the business.”’ 

“ No, Frank! for that might put off the time I look forward to and 
humbly hope to see, when you and Nelly are united. And, if you will 
give an old man shelter in your home for the short time he has yet to be 
with you, your father will bless you both with his dying lips.” 

I know I was much more affected than he; for he was happy—oh, so 
happy in the picture he had conjured up—so righteously happy in the 
fulness and goodness of his heart. Generosity, like charity, comforts and 
blesses him who gives as much as him who receives—that is, if the giver 
be of the right stamp of man. Some men are spasmodic in their 
generosity—give freely on the impulse of the moment, and repent it at 
their leisure. Some men are boastful in their charity, and are always re- 
minding the recipient of what they have done for him. My father was of 
neither of these. Giving, where he knew it was well and deservedly given, 
did him good, and always put him in a happy, peaceful frame of mind, 
in which he never f:iled, I know, quietly to thank Heaven that he had 
= means of giving and of helping those who deserved and wanted 

elp. 

“Then,” said I, “ father, as you are resolved on this act of abdication 
—and may you live long to enjoy the repose and comforts which you have 
so fairly won—may I ask you to postpone it for a few months, since I 
have so much weighty business on hand that I fear I could not devote so 
much attention to the work as a newly-installed principal should do, till 
T have cleared it off.” 

My father understood me; there was a merry twinkle in his eye as 
he replied : 

“Very well, Frank, I dare say you have a good deal to arrange ; and 
as it is a sort of business that, like all others, requires capital, the bank- 
ing account will be at once transferred to you, and I will look after the 
works till you return from your honeymoon. But don’t postpone it till 
the summer is past. I should like to see you settled, Frank, and mayhap 
I may go like the swallows.” 


“No, no, dear father ; let us hope you will live long enough, at all 
events, to——” 
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“To be godfather or grandfather, or both—eh, Frank? Well, God’s 
will be done! I am ready for my Master’s call.” 

Ay, no man more so! 

Nelly was much affected when I related this conversation to her; but 
it did not convert her to my views of an immediate marriage. 

How is it that men are always—women never—in a hurry over these 
matters? Is it that the attentions, the “ treats,” and other delights of 
the courtship state are so pleasant that they fear to exchange them for 
the solid realities of matrimony? Is it because woman loves variety, 
change, gaiety, and glitter—man, domestic comfort and the solid happi- 
ness of home? I do not think it was so in Nelly’s case, for hers was an 
essentially domestic character. Pleasure—beyond our walks and rides 
yer gg no attractions for her. Besides, our neighbourhood 

orded few opportunities for gaiety; the exchange of civilities and 
courtesies and visits were the extent of our encroachments upon a peace- 
ful home life. She could not possibly make all her arrangements in less 
than three months, she said, however. 

“You forget, Frank, how much there is to do and to settle, and to 
arrange, and to get ready.” 

“ Let me see,” I said, spreading out my fingers and checking off my 
calculation on them, ‘ to-morrow you can go into Sheffield with me and 
buy your dress (silver grey satin, of course, is decided on as the orthodox 
thing, you know), and your bonnet with orange-blossoms and all. While 
you are doing this, I can select and be measured for my wedding garments 
(for gentlemen, you know, are much more expeditious in those matters 
than the ladies), run round to Horntree’s and order the cake, and to Hobbs 
and Stubbs about the cards” (niggardly meanness had not, in those days, 
invented the “ No cards sent” announcement); “that will be one day’s 
work, Then, next day, we can look for such furniture as we require, to 
give the old house a newly-set-up-couple appearance and soften down its 
antique tone—a long dawdling day, yet we will reckon it as all to be 
devoted to the task ; and in the evening I will write to Vallance Owen to 
get the license for me, and at the same time ask him to be my grooms- 
man, while you write to Fanny Smiles and Jessie Owen, and a lot more, 
to be your bridesmaids. Let me see, that’s the second day ; and then,” 
I added, disbanding my fingers from their service, “ I really don’t know 
what more there is todo. Give the other four days up to courting for 


, the last if you like—and so to-morrow week we shall be quite ready.” 


“ What nonsense you talk, Frank!” cried Nelly, “to run on in that 
way, as if marriage were not a very serious matter, and required no more 
than a week’s preparation!” 

“ Well, then, say a month. There, Nelly! This day month, the 
4th of August. It will not read badly in the Times: ‘On the 4th 
instant, at the church of Saint Heliogabalus the Saint and Martyr, 
Without Sheffield, Frank, only son of Frank Cuttleby, of the Moors, 
West Riding of Yorkshire, and of Sheffield, to Ellen, dau ee 

“ Ah, what then ?” demanded Nelly, sharply. 

I had foolishly run on till I had alighted on tender ground, and there 
I pulled up suddenly, up to my knees in a dilemma. 

“ Well, we will write that out on one of the wet days when we cannot 
go out riding or walking,” I replied, blundering back. ° 

Nelly only shook her head. 
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“ No, no, Frank! Three months——” 

“One!” I manfully held out. 

So, at last, it came to a compromise, and six weeks was the time de- 
cided on. Wednesday, the 18th of August, was to be my wedding-day. 

That announcement in the Times never troubled us again. We did 
not put it in; whether from economical considerations, from the difficulty 
in describing Nelly’s parentage, or from what other cause, shall be told 
in the proper place. 

** Let me see,” said Nelly, abstractedly, and half talking to herself. 
“ Six weeks! There will be two mails in from America between this 
and then, won’t there?” 

What had that to do with it? 


CHAPTER VIII. 
DEATH! 


WepnEspay, the 18th of August! It came, but it brought no bridal 
wreath to Nelly. At dusk, the day before, a lumbering sound was heard 
in the hall and on the staircase. I shuddered, for I had heard that sound 
of — portent once before in our old house—a coffin going up the 
stairs 

How those clumsy men seem wilfully to knock their hideous burden 
against corners and angles of the walls! What an unnecessary shuffling 
of the feet—what hoarse whispering, worse than loudly-uttered words— 
what an affectation of delicacy without the reality! And then, the creak- 
ing of the trestles—and then, a sickening smell of rosemary and rue, of 
newly-sawn elm and gin—and then, four men tramping heavily down 
stairs again, and out of the house. And, as they depart, we know that 
when we venture up-stairs again we shall not see that loved face upon 
the rr but Something in the middle of the room, with a sheet drawn 
over It! 

And to-morrow was to have been our wedding-day ! : 

Five out of the six weeks had flown swiftly and pleasantly by. The 
two mails had arrived in due course from America, and brought letters 
from John, but to my father, and on business only. The Washington 
Razor was in a fair way of being a great success ; twenty more cases— 
fifteen more, again, had been ordered; but it had to be “ introdueed,” 
and the expenses of its introduction were large, and it had to be “ pushed,”* 
and the cost of pushing came very heavy. So there were fresh bills in 
favour of Trim and Co.—accepted on arrival, and honoured at maturity. 
My father had been very busy; and so had we. 

And so had the Old Reaper! And again he came our way. He 
found my father riper and more ready, and, two days before the one fixed 
for our wedding, he mowed him down. 

The illness was a short and not a painful one after the first acute attack, 
which lasted only a few hours. My father then sank—quietly, peace- 
fully, resignedly, and painlessly. Doctor Brackenbury could do nothing 
but speak words of kindness, and be ready with palliatives when the end 
should come. 

“ Ah, doctor, the clock is nearly run down, I think!” said my father. 

“ Will it go another round ?” 
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“J think so. Two, perhaps three,” - the doctor, for he saw that 
his patient was prepared to hear the truth. 

“ Well,” said my father, “I should like to know when the last half- 
hour comes. God bless you, doctor!” he added, turning on his pillow; 
“ T think I can sleep.” 

The clock went eight times round, and, on the fifth day, my father was 
still sensible, calm, and happy—only visibly weaker. Doctor Bracken- 
bury stood by his bedside, with his finger on his pulse. 

“ Dear old friend!’ he said, with emotion, “ the last half hour is ap- 
proaching.”’ 

“Then call my Frank and Nelly,” replied my father, with a voice 
firmer than the doctor’s. 

We were in the room, though the curtains prevented his seeing us; we 
were by his side as he spoke. He took both our hands, and placed them 
in each other ! 

‘God bless you, my children!” he said; “I know you will be kind 
and true to one another.” And, closing his eyes, he continued: “ To love 
and to cherish, in sickness and in health.” He paused. “My dear 
children,” he returned, reviving a little, “I am sorry that this should 
occur to put off your marriage; but not for long—not for long, Frank. 
Tie the knot, and no man shall undo it. If you are anxious to show any 
feeling of respect or love to the dead, carry out his wishes, and do not let 
his death needlessly put off that which he so fondly counted on. My will 
is in the strong-box at the works, and, when you have seen to its behests, 
let no false delicacy postpone your marriage, Frank. And now, God 
bless and protect you both! The half hour is waning fast, doctor,” he 
said, with a languid smile; “let me have a few minutes’ thought, and 
then say good-by.” 

We knew what he meant, and fell back reverently. His hands were 
clasped, and his lips moved. We knelt down at the foot of the bed. 
Presently he motioned to us to come to him; he took our hands again, 
and pressed them to his lips—then sighed heavily, as if throwing off a 
weight, muttered something almost inaudibly, but in which I caught 
the words, “I shall soon be with you again, my dear old girl! Iam 
coming—I am coming ”” And then he breathed no more. His eyes 
were on us as they closed, and a smile died away off his lips as they 
settled into the rigidity of death. 

And so he passed away from us—that good, affectionate, generous 

father of ours. And how sadly we missed him! By the side of the 
hearth, where he was always accustomed to sit, summer and winter alike; 
at the head of the table, where he, thrice a day, presided at meals ; 
by my side, in the mail phaeton, going into Sheffield—always, at all 
times and in all places, I missed him. For to the last, and notwithstand- 
ing our disparity of years, we had been more like companions than most 
fathers and sons are: the sharers of each other’s secrets, or rather confi- 
dences. Qh, it were well if fathers more often placed themselves in this 
kind of relationship with their sons, making themselves partakers in their 
joys and sorrows, their games and pastimes. 

How often is it the parent’s own fault that his boy flies from a dull 
home with which he can have no sympathy, in search of more amusing 
if more questionable company! How many cold, calculating, business- 
like fathers are to blame for bad, idle, dissolute sons! The man who 
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brings his shop or counting-house home with him, and cannot relax or 
unbend himself to partake in his children’s little pleasures, games, or 
treats, might as well put out all the fires and blow out all the candles at 
once, for & chills the hearth, damping the cheerful sitting-room, hushes 
the merry laugh of childhood, spoils all the fun, stops all the play when 
he comes home. Qh, stiff-necked parent, hedged round by the brambles 
of pride or avarice, or of an unfortunate cold, unsympathetic, repelling 
temperament, strive—strive to stoop and save your sons while they are 
yet boys about your knee! Out—out with you, and to cricket along 
with them, or to marbles, or flying kites; or dig away at the garden 
with them, or help them in making their rabbit-hutches, and those other 
wonderful efforts of carpentering in which boys delight, at a great out- 
lay of nails, both iron and human; or on winter nights round the cheer- 
ful fire, or under the bright lamp, assist them with their exercise, or read 
Robinson Crusoe with them, or look over the pictures in Cook’s Voyages 
all together. Depend upon it, it will do you as,much good almost as it 
will do to them, if you are now and then a boy again ! 

And ye “ Mothers of England,” whom Mrs. Ellis takes so much delight 
in lecturing, I don’t absolve you from similar duties. Lay yourselves 
out to be the confidantes, and you will be allowed to be the counsellors 
of your daughters ; leave them not in the hands of servants; trust not 
entirely to governesses, because it suits your convenience or your vanity 
to go walking, or visiting, or shopping by yourselves. The freshness of 
a young girl’s company will be like the scent of a new-blown rose to 
you, and preserve your good and cheerful looks better than all the cos- 
metics or arts which the world of fashion knows of ! 

My father taught me to ride out with him—my father played cricket 
with John and me—my father-skated with us in the winter ; ate with us, 
drank with us, walked with us, played with us, from our very boyhood 
upwards. He was part of us, and of all our enjoyments, and we were— 
at least | was—part of him and of his. So, when the tie was severed, 
no wonder if the heart bled and felt desolate. It was in this way that I 
grieved for him—not as one lost for ever. Oh, death, where is thy sting ; 
oh, grave, where is thy victory, when a good man passes your narrow 
passages into the bright expanse of heaven! 

I have often thought how foolish it is to invest death with such terrors 


in a child’s mind. If we believe sincerely and truly, death is the eman- — 


cipator, the giver of the great reward, the final victor over all the cares, 
and troubles, and ills that beset us in this life. Those that are dead are 
only gone before us (if they and we have been right men and true men), 
not lost to us. They have gone to rest after their pilgrimage, pillowed 
on the bosom of eternal love, and we are left to toil on and try to win 
the same reward, to reach the same happy goal. Let us strive so to con- 
duct ourselves that we may again be united to them in that Presence where 
there are no tears or troubles, no sin or sorrow, no parting for evermore. 

So I mourned my father, not for his sake but my own, till, becoming 
convinced how selfish are these regrets, however natural, I struggled 
against them, and time reconciled me to my loss. 

As for poor Nelly, she felt the blow severely. Of course it neces- 
sitated the postponement of our wedding, but it was not on this account 
that she took on so. She had lost her old benefactor, who had filled the 
place of father to her, and filled it so well. It also made necessary an- 
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other change—another separation. For it would not be seemly that she 
should continue to reside at the old house—now my bachelor home— 
until we were married. I offered to give it up to her, and myself live at 
the house on the works; but she would not listen to such an arrange- 
ment, but accepted an invitation to stay for a few months with the 
parents of her old school friend Jessie Owen, at Stapleton Grange, about 
nine miles farther north. 

So the old house began to be desolate indeed ! 

It was lucky for me that I was now compelled to give up all my time 
to the business, or I should have gone melancholy in that rambling house, 
which the new furniture that Nelly and I had selected together only 
served to render more suggestive of my double loss. I went to the 
works early and returned late, and busied myself in the settlement of 
my father’s affairs. This really was not very hard work, for he had left 
everything, as might have been expected, in very regular order; but I 
made the most of it for oceupation’s sake. It was then I first discovered 
what heavy drafts John had made from time to time on account of his 
mission. But they were, no doubt, all correct ; the introduction of a 
new article into a market is always an expensive matter ; and, besides, 
my father had been satisfied with his accounts—why not I ? 

And so I went on honouring his bills as they came (which was by 
every mail), till he should have heard of my father’s death. His aceount 
now amounted to some thousands, but this was not of much consequence 
in the way of business, for Cuttleby’s balance was always strong at the 
Sheffield Bank. At last came a reply to my announcement of the 
demise of my father. It was ‘ business-like,” and to the purpose : 


+ “ New York, September 26. 

** Sir, —Your esteemed favour of the 30th ultimo, advising me of the 
death of Mr.Cyttleby, senior, is to hand, and I beg to express my regret 
at the melancholy event. Enclosed is account current as it stands 
between us up to the date of his death, which, I trust, on comparison 
with his books you will find correct, showing a balance in my favour of 
1200/. (twelve hundred pounds), for which I have drawn through Messrs. 
Trim and Co., as usual, and beg you to protect. You will perceive that 
I have accounted for several previous drafts rendered necessary in the 
course of business, and the present is on account of my personal expenses, 
commission, &c. The small amount which your deceased father was 
good enough, as you advise, to bequeath to me, please remit to Messrs. 
Trim and Co., to be placed to my credit. 

“In pursuance of a previously-announced intention, I propose to 
proceed to the frontier to the further prosecution of the business, whence 
I shall, if necessary, draw upon you through the house of Messrs. Dumpy 
and Co., of London, Messrs. Trim and Co. having no agents in the west, 
but it will necessarily be some time before you hear from me again. 

“T remain, sir, your obedient servant, 
*Joun Brack. 


“ P.S.—I shall require fifty cases of Washington Razors as before, 
marked and numbered as usual, and consigned to Messrs. Trim and Co., 
of New York, who will forward them to me as I may require in the 
development of the business.” 
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The development of the business was sinking a good deal of money, 
I could plainly see; but I had confidence in John’s business tact, and 
dared say it was all right. 

One thing struck me, not unpleasantly, on the perusal of his letter; 
there was no message to or mention of Nelly. Had he forgotten her— 
or HAD HE WRITTEN TO HER SEPARATELY ? 

If he had done so, and she had been at home, I know she would have 
told me, and I dare say have given the letter to me to read; but she was 
at Stapleton Grange, and I did not like to write and ask her. I would 
wait to hear from her. 

But, though I did hear from her the very next week, she made no 
mention of John, so I concluded that he had not written to her, and went 
on with the execution of the order he had sent. 

In about a month the goods were ready, and I went to Liverpool, 
partly to see them shipped, and partly to settle some business with my 
agents there. On one evening during my stay I was strolling along the 
then suburb, called, I suppose after a suburb of London, by the name of 
Islington. The streets were at that time badly lighted, and the night 
was dark, and I nearly ran against a man who was emerging from an 
entry. A suppressed exclamation, something lie an oath, was followed 
by a sullen “ Beg your pardon,”’ and off he ran. But, in the momentary 
glance I had of him, his features startled me. He wore a thick black 
beard and moustache, and, above the moustache, was a prominent aquiline 
nose, dividing a very closely-set pair of sharp black eyes. ‘This was all, 
but it reminded me so strongly of the description of Nelly’s father, that 
it seemed to trouble me and weigh upon my mind. Yet this man, in his 
features, in his general appearance, in his agility, could scarcely have 
been even now of the age that Nelly’s father was represented to have 
been at the time of his decamping more than twenty years ago. What 
nonsense was this I had got into my head? Why did | let such a foolish 
fancy and such a trivial occurrence worry me so? [I tried to think on 
other things; walked back to the town, strolled into the “ Adelphi” 
Coffee-room, and got into conversation on different subjects with some 
of its visitors—but all to no purpose. The sharp black eyes and almost 
Jewish nose still haunted me, and I could not rest until I had turned out 
into the street again to look for them. It was very unlikely that I should 
meet that man again, J knew, as I went out; besides, what if I did? 
That young man could never be, or have been, Septimus Harrington ; 
yet how like to what he had been described!—how startling the resem- 
blance! Pooh! pooh! I returned to the “ Adelphi” to go to bed and 
dream of a pair of sharp black eyes and an aquiline nose. 

I dreamed that I was struggling with him for Nelly. He had got hold 
of her, and was trying to drag her away; I was clinging to her dress, 
my father taking some undefined parts such as the personages in dreams 
do take (a sort of walking gentleman moving in an eccentric orbit, or a 
deep-tragedy harlequin coming suddenly upon the scene from impossible 
places and under impossible circumstances), when the dress gave way, the 
man with the aquiline nose bore my Nelly off in triumph, and left me 
clutching a piece of silver-grey satin. I started up, and was thankful 
when I could convince myself that I had been dreaming ; but it was some 
time before I went to sleep again. Zhen I dreamed again! I was on 
the banks of the Mersey (where I had certainly been standing in the flesh 
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early in the day, watching a large ship going up the river from the spot 
where the great, but then only partly-constructed, docks now are); a 
noble ship was making its way out to sea. My father again came beside 
me, and handed me a telescope through which to survey it. All at once 
I saw Nelly in the rigging (of all places in the world !), waving a white 
handkerchief to me—more, it seemed, as a signal of distress than of fare- 
well—and, at that moment, up sprang a man, and, catching her around 
the waist, brought her down and carried her from my sight. The tele- 
scope showed me that he had bright black eyes and a large aquiline 
nose. 

Sleeping was now out of the question, and, as it was now broad 
summer, and a fine sunny morning, albeit not more than four o’clock, I 
got up and dressed, and then walked hurriedly out to Islington. I could 
bear it no longer—I would try to find that entry again, and unearth the 
man with the aquiline nose. 

There were so many entries, and all were so much alike, that I de- 
spaired of identifying the one from which he had emerged ; but, all at 
once, it struck me that, opposite to that particular spot, there had been a 
glimmering oil-lamp, which had afforded me the imperfect, fleeting view 
of his features. Yet, again, many—nay, most of the entries—had a glim- 
meriag oil-lamp opposite to them, though the rays did not succeed in 
penetrating more than a few feet down those narrow passages. But, 
surely, this was the very one! Again, I remembered that, as I had 
quickly turned to get out of his way lest he should run me down, my foot 
had slipped into a fissure in the pavement—and here it was. True, the 
pavements of Islington—or, for the matter of that, the pavements of 
Liverpool generally—were pretty closely pitted with these puddle and 
mud-holes in those days; but still I felt convinced that this was the 
entry from which I had seen the man with the aquiline nose come 
running forth. So I marked the spot, and walked about till the inmates 
should be stirring. Six seemed to be the average hour for the inhabitants 
of Islington to arise ; some were stirring earlier—some, I dared say, lay 
later ; but, soon after the clocks had struck the hour (or sooi after ¢he 
lust of the clocks had struck it, which, if the first of them were right, 
must have been at least a quarter of an hour slow, for they came trilling 
out one after another like lazy sleepers turned out of bed, awakened b 
the loud gruff voice of Big Tom calling them up), a servant-woman, a 
her gown looped up through her pocket-hole, meaning work—not like 
the be-crinolined servant-wenches of the present day, meaning anything 
* but honest work—came to the top of the entry with a heap of mats, 

which she proceeded to beat with a vigour that it would be quite refresh- 
ing to see now-a-days, when we are accustomed to the mincing, languid 
way in which our servants gently flutter their mats. 

“Pray,” said I, stepping up to her and swallowing a peck of dust, but 
coming to the point at once, “do you know the name of Harrington 
hereabouts 

I instantly felt conscious of the absurdity of this way of putting the 
question, but had, for the moment, shrewdly thought to surprise conceal- 
ment by the very impetuosity of my attack. 

To my astonishment, she replied, in a rich Kerry brogue : 

“ Sure, thin, I beleeve that’s the very same name as the jintleman as 
slept in our house on Tchooseday.” 
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“ Did he sleep here last night ?” I inquired, with a beating heart. 

** No, sure; he wint out in the fall o’ the evening for a walk, as he sid, 
an’ the divil a bit did he come back agin. Sorror go with him, for be 
the same token, he never paid for his two days’ lodging—bed, breakfast, 
and claning o’ the boots !” 

* But you have his luggage or boxes, I suppose?” I suggested, catch- 
ing at a glimpse of hope. 

“‘ Ah, sure thin they’re safe enough in his room, the other side o” the 
lock an’ key, an’ misthress isn’t likely to part with them without the 
week’s rint he agreed upon,” she replied, laughing. 

“ Can I see them?” I demanded. 

“ Oh, thin, it isn’t much worth seein’ they are, judging by the outside 
o’ thim. Sind there’s the vally o’ the rint inside ’em !” 

* But one look, one glance at the outside, is all that I want. Can I 
not see them just for one moment, Biddy?” I cried, coaxingly. 

“ An’ who told ye my name was Biddy, young impudence ?” she de- 
manded, still laughing good naturedly. ‘ Don’t call me out o’ my right 
name, and that’s Hannah !” 

* Well then, Hannah, can’t I see this gentleman’s luggage ?” 

“ That you can’t without the purmission of the misthress, and she’s 
abid.”” 

“Oh! I can wait till she gets up,” I said, turning on my heel. 

“* Thin you'll wait a long day, I’m thinking, for she’s paralatick.” 

“ Well, then, is there no one who can give me permission ?” 

“ Perhaps the young misthress may, but she’s in bid, too.” 

**And is she paralytic too?” I inquired, scarcely able, in spite of 
myself, to help laughing at the comical expression of the woman’s coun- 
tenance, for she evidently did not know what to make of me. 

“Och, no! Paralatick! I should think not, indeed! She’s busy 
enough when she’s up, but she ain’t up yit.” 

** Well then, I'll wait for her,” said I. 

* So you can with all my heart, and to spare ; but ye’d better git out 
o’ the dust, for you’re gitting pepper-and-salted a’ready.” And, so saying, 
she began to beat her mats with renewed and redoubled vigour after this 
long rest, and the brave lass of Kerry was soon enveloped in clouds. 

I sauntered about for another hour, and then the Irishwoman again 
came out, and cried: 

“ The young misthress is down, if ye want to speak a word with her !” 

So I followed, her into a decent house—evidently a sort of lodging- 
house for commercial men—and was soon introduced to the young mistress. 
She was not very handsome, I must confess, but she was very civil, which, 
under the circumstances, more than made up for her short-coming in the 
way of beauty, and did not see any objection to my looking at the boxes. 
The gentleman had come two days ago, and had engaged a bedroom for 
a week—she really had not thought it necessary to ask him for his name 
or for respectable references—if accompanied by sufficient luggage, it was 
not the practice of that establishment (with a slight toss of her head), 
though she believed some of her neighbours in the same line made a great 
parade of being select and all that, just for the sake of satisfying their 
curiosity, nothing else—from appearances she should fancy (and indeed, 
at the time, now she came to remember it, she did fancy) that he came 
from aboard ship—but he had not said so, and she didn’t think it her 
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business to ask him. Yes, he Aad a very large nose—she didn’t know 
whether you would call it aquiline or not—and, yes again, very sharp 
black eyes—she had particularly noticed them. (Thanks to her sex for 
this—they always do !) 

So she showed me into his room, jealously watching the boxes the 
while, as if she thought I might take them—the sole securities for her 
rent—upon my shoulders and run away with them. 

A plain-written card was nailed on each : 


“ Mr. Septimus HarrinGTon.” 


So, for weal or for woe—for Nelly’s good or for Nelly’s ruin—I had 
run her old fox of a father to earth at last ! 


CHAPTER IX. 
FLIGHT ! 


Two boxes and a trunk were apparently all the belongings of Septimus 
Harrington in the room or in the house, and there was nothing very re- 
markable in ¢heir appearance; they were ordinary boxes and trunk 
enough, bearing the average amount of evidence as to the ill usage they 
had received in their journey thus far through the world. But on the 
floor were two or three fragments of paper, as of a note torn up—torn up 
in anger, maybe, for the pieces would scarcely have been so small had it 
been torn up in wantonness or in absence of mind. I idly picked up one 
of them—the largest, perhaps—as I was talking; there was writing on 
it, and I could swear that the writing was Nelly’s! I hastily snatched 
up the other pieces that were strewn about on the floor, on which I found 
“wretched,” “discovery,” “unhappy,” or such parts of the words as 
enabled me to complete them. 

What fearful tragedy did this point to! She was in correspondence 
with him, then, already! Oh, agony! agony! ‘Was my dream to be 
fulfilled ? 

“ Do not let him remove these boxes without communicating with me! 
I am staying at the ‘ Adelphi,’ ” I cried. 

“If he pays his rent, I don’t know that I have any right to detain 
them, sir,” the young woman replied, civilly. 

She was too respectable to be bribed. I would have the house watched, 
and if he came back for his luggage, he should be followed and traced. So 
I set off in search of some one I could trust ; the Boots at the “ Adelphi” 
was willing to undertake the job for the few hours that he could be spared, 
and till I could obtain the services of some one else. 

“Very happy, sir, I’m sure, to lend you a hand in hunting up some 
o’ them bad characters as takes up their lodgins in these commercial 
boardin’-houses, as they’re called, instead of puttin’ up at a respectable 
’otel!” said Boots, as he sat at my side, listening to my instructions. 

But, as those of my readers who are acquainted with Liverpool will 
know (and those who are not need only just be told), it is some distance 
from the “ Adelphi Hotel” to Islington, and though we took a car and 
travelled fast, an hour had expired before I got back to the house. In 
the interval, we learned, “the party” had returned, paid his rent, and 
fetched away his boxes, saying that he was hurriedly called to Dublin, 
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and was leaving by the morning packet, and would take his breakfast on 
board. But as they had told him of a gentleman’s anxious inquiries about 
him—not wilfully, but in the volubility of their women’s tongues—I 
placed no reliance on his statement, divining that, although I had pur- 
posely abstained from letting drop my name, he might not choose to be 
dropped upon just now, and had volunteered the statement for the purpose 
of throwing his unknown but inquiring friend off the scent. I ascertained 
that the boxes had been carried away by an Irish porter, and as the Irish 
porter happened to be known to the Irish servant of the house, I was 
enabled to find him regaling himself on his earnings at a neighbouring 
bar. It was evident that he had heen paid well to keep a secret, for he 
was hilarious even to the verge of pugnacity ; but, as Irishmen never 
object to receive a bribe from both sides, I soon enlisted him in my cause, 
and he ran and showed me the booking-office whither he had carried his 
load. Here again disappointment and mortification awaited me; the 
boxes had been directed by the day mail for London, and the day mail 
had just gone and carried them off! The gentleman had paid for their 
carriage, but had not gone with them—at least, not from the office. 

“ And now I come to think of it,’ the clerk recollected, “ they was 
addressed to the White Horse Cellar, London ; to be left till called for.” 

Whether to follow them to London on this clue, or to fly to Nelly and 
warn her of her danger? And yet what danger? Had we not been 
seeking for her father, and was he not all but found now? Was she not 
already in actual correspondence with him, after all? Why did I suffer 
all this to agitate me so? We had a fair chance at last of attaining what 
we had been so long striving for—the means of claiming or of com- 
promising Nelly’s right to her mother’s property. 

But oh, my dream! my dream! 

No! she must zo¢ meet him till she was safely and irrevocably mine ; 
and, as to the property, let him have it, and be off to his concubine again. 
By Nelly’s side was no place for such as he. 

So I decided on at once finishing my business at Liverpool, and making 
what haste I could to Nelly, at Stapleton Grange. 

One day was sufficient. One day was fatal! 

I know that there are a great number of people who put no faith in 
dreams, and I am not surprised at it, though I freely confess I am not 
one of them. A good many, | believe, never dream at all, and imagine 
that dreams are only produced by an abnormal condition of the system, 
attributing them to over-feeding (the poor mechanic out of work, though, 
dreams of the impending distraint upon his little furniture, or starvation 
of his children, on very low diet indeed) ; others dream, but their dreams 
have no significance, and make no impression. But some I know (and 
I am of the number) frequently find their dreams fulfilled, not literally 
and completely, but in some startling particular to which their dream had 
a reference, more or less remote. To this extent I have a faith in dreams, 
and have a right to my faith, I think, for it is founded on frequent ex- 
perience. 

So my dream decided me on returning home to ascertain if anything 
had transpired in my absence, and then to pay a visit to Nelly ; and, when 
I had satisfied myself on these two points, I would be off to London, and 
try to get on the track of her father again. I had never been in London 
then, and little knew the task I had set myself, with such slender mate- 
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rials to work upon. Nothing seemed easier than to find out the White 
Horse Cellar—such an uncommon sign would be, of course (as I subse- 
quently found it to be), well known to every one in the great city—and 
inquire where the gentleman lived to whom the boxes per Liverpool day 
mail belonged. 

The next day, then, I was on my road to Sheffield, and at night I had 
arrived at home. No one had called in my absence, except—yes, there 
had been a man from the Half-way House, on the moors, inquiring on 
behalf of a gentleman, who had just put up there, whether Miss Nelly was 
at home. He had received a reply in the negative, and her present ad- 
dress, that was all. 

All, indeed! It was enough—too much ! 

What right, I stormed, had they to give her address to a stranger, and 
a casual inquirer, without asking, moreover, for what purpose he wanted 
it? Though it was late, and I was tired, I ordered a horse to be imme- 
diately saddled, and I rode off in haste to the Half-way House. The 
gentleman, I there learned, had only stayed an hour or two for refresh- 
ment, and had left; he was rather a strange-looking man, with a pro- 
minent nose (a “ beak,”’ the landlord said, but was instantly put down by: 
his wife), and sharp black eyes; yet he was young—they all agreed upon 
that point—not more than thirty; some said younger. But he wore so 
much hair on his face and chin that there was no making out his features 
clearly. 

“ And I do think he must wear it all for a disguise, somehow,” said the 
landlord, confidentially, “for it surely cannot be for ornament.’’ The 
landlord was a clean-shaved man, with several gashes about his chin, being 
a better judge of ornament than Nature herself. 

Thirty, or younger! Well, I had always heard that Nelly’s father had 
been a remarkably boyish-looking man, so they had, no doubt, been mis- 
taken in their guesses. 

I started home in doubt and difficulty, the night was too far gone 
already to enable me to take any further steps till the morrow. It was 
a dark cheerless night for August, a cold night with a drizzling rain, that 
came beating in my face as I pursued my journey across the moors, blind- 
ing me almost, so that I was, at a bend of the road, nearly overthrown by 
a chaise and pair that came dashing round the corner before I was aware. 
Well might the postboy and passengers alike be anxious to get home again 
to Sheffield on such a night as this; and they were making haste, at all 
events. So I went on musing till I got back to my cheerless, deserted 
home, and sat up with some such miserable thoughts and nervous dreads 
upon me as when I was a boy. Nay, I almost feared to go past that 
window on the landing that looked out upon the dark moor. 

It was too late to go over to Stapleton Grange that night, so I fretted 
and fumed till the morning came ; and, after a hurried early breakfast, I 
again mounted my horse and galloped off to the Owens. I found the 
household in confusion and distress. Had I seen anything of Nelly ? 
She had left on the evening before, and not returned all night! A few 
things had been hurriedly packed up and taken with her, as they after- 
wards surmised, on searching her room ; but she had not said that she 
was going out, and had only been missed some hour or two after dinner, 


from which she had retired to her chamber, under the plea of a severe 
headache. 
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This, you may well conceive, was maddening news to me; and we 
took anxious and hasty council as to the course it would be best to pursue. 
Some were for dragging the ponds, some for searching the woods; but 
a terrible suspicion that first broke upon my mind, suggested to me that 
- the first thing to be done was to make inquiries in the neighbouring 

village, and along the road. She had had letters—one letter, at least, 
that they knew of—some time before; and, since its receipt, she had 
appeared low-spirited and dejected, and had several times been discovered 
by her friend Jessie Owen in her bedroom alone and in tears. 

Poor Nelly! What did all this portend? Alas! alas! I felt that 
there was danger and mischief hanging over you when I awoke that 
morning at Liverpool and remembered my dream! 

At Stormfirth, the village to which I repaired in company with Vallance 
Owen, the only son of the family, who was breathing vengeance and fury 
upon the fellow who had enticed away our Nelly (indeed, so vehement 
was his rage, that, at any other time, I should have felt jealous of him); 
we learned that a gentleman with the marked features so often alluded 
to, had, late on the previous evening, hired a chaise and pair for Shef- 
field ; and, as we gained this information, the horses, with drooping 
heads and lolling tongues, came dragging the vehicle back into the yard. 
The post-lad was eagerly questioned. Just a mile or so on the road, he 
said, they had taken up a lady closely muffled in a shawl and travelling 
wrapper, but with no luggage to speak of, and the gentleman had then 
promised him a guinea if he caught the Northern night mail for London, 
which passed through Sheffield just before midnight. He had succeeded, 
at the expense of the horses and at the imminent risk of a gentleman’s 
life whom he met on horseback on the road, and that was all he knew. 
The landlady rated him soundly for riding the poor beasts so mercilessly ; 
and, oh, how devoutly I wished that I had not drawn so hastily to the 
side of the road, the night before, to let him pass! A collision, even at 
the cost of a broken limb to me, would have led to a discovery, and, 
perhaps, an explanation ! 

The horses were too dead beat to carry me on the same road in pursuit; 
so there was nothing for it but to return to Sheffield and catch the mid- 
day mail, and such speed did we make (for Vallance Owen, in the warm 
sympathy of his generous heart, insisted on accompanying me so far) 
that we had two hours to wait for its departure. This delay gave me an 
opportunity for making temporary arrangements for the carrying on of 
my business in my absence, which my good friend Vallance (with about 
as much knowledge of business as most men whose lives have been 
devoted to field sports usually possess) promised to look after till my 
return. At last the mail was ready for starting, with four glossy bays 
that promised to do full justice to my impatience, and I was fairly on the 
road for London for the first time of my life. On what an errand—in 
what spirits—for what a purpose to pay my first visit to London! The 
centre of hope and aspiration and ambition to most men who go up to it 
for the first time, it was already the Slough of Despond to me! Towards 
that great Maélstrom my thoughts and fears, but never my hopes, went 
far in advance of the four galloping horses doing their best for twelve 
miles an hour. 


At every place where the coach stopped, I got down to make inquiries 
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about the fugitives, but (as might be expected) got no information. The 
night mail had gone duly through true to its time ; and that was all that 
any one could tell me. Going down one of the Derbyshire hills the pole 
broke, the horses set to kicking, snapped a trace, and so disordered the 
harness that there was no chance of our going forward again for at least 
an hour ; so the guard, prepared for such emergencies, slung the letter- 
bags over the back of one of the leaders, and bestriding them himself in 
default of a saddle, started off with the mails for the next town, whence, 
he intimated, to the great discomfiture of the coachman, it was his inten- 
tion to “ post it” to London. A terrible catastrophe to the mail con- 
tractors, who would have to bear the expenses of the guard’s express, 
and to the coachman, who would suffer in fines and penalties; but how 
great to me the mortification of seeing the government official coolly 
reduce our shattered means of onward progress, and ride off, leaving us 
helplessly on the road. 

“ The letters must not wait,” he said; “I am responsible to his lord- 
ship the postmaster-general of all England, and must do my duty. His _ 
afi mails must not be delayed!” And so he took horse and 

us. 

But must my hopes and fears stand still while all the train of dangers 
and troubles which gave rise to them was in rampant progress, perhaps, 
in London? Alas, there was no help for it till a fresh horse and the 
means of repairing our damages arrived from the post-town, where his 
greatness the guard had given notice of our disaster. Then we got in 
progress again, and made good efforts to recover lost time; but this 
breakdown was a bad omen—or so, in my present frame of mind, I chose 
to regard it. 

Oh, that this accident had happened to the night mail instead, it 
= have lessened our distance apart by two or three hours’ space at 

t! 

At length we arrived in London. This coach, too, stopped at the 
White Horse Cellar, and I immediately set about prosecuting my in- 
quiries. But the place was so busy that no one would attend to me, and 
when at last they did, they knew nothing. At the booking-office a 
vague remembrance of the name of Harrington existed in connexion with 
some luggage ; but it had been fetched away, and no further tidings of 
it could be had, till, by accident or perseverance, I alighted upon a 
hanger-on of the office, who recollected that, on the arrival of the 
Northern mail, he had been sent by a gentleman and lady for a hackney- 
coach, and had helped to put two boxes and a trunk upon it. 

“ Do you know the number of the coach?” I inquired, innocently. 

The fellow almost laughed in my face. It was no one’s business to 
notice or to know, there was no time, in the bustle of a mail’s arrival, to 
take heed of the conveyances by which its passengers departed on their 
several ways. There were no police in those days to “put it into the 
hands of,” so here, at the door of the White Horse Cellar, in broad Pic- 
cadilly, I lost the scent entirely. 

To be taken up again—oh, how? and when? and where? 
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IAGO CLOVEN-FOOTED ? 
A CUE FROM SHAKSPEARE. 
By Francis JAcox. 


TREMENDOUS is the convulsion of agony and despair in Othello’s 
breast, when, ere yet the corpse is cold of the wife he has murdered, he 
learns that he has been all along duped and victimised in believing her 
false, and that honest, honest Iago is the fiend that has lured him on to 
perdition. In his presence, Iago kills his own wife, re perhaps 
vixenish Emilia, for denouncing ‘a her accursed gone Ae agent of 
this revolting tragedy—its arch-conspirator, its i nius, its 
guiding, withholding Othello appeals the calm 
silent heavens that give no sign, when Iago stabs Emilia and runs out : 
« Are there no stones in heaven but what serve for the thunder ?—Pre- 
cious villain!” Not one bolt to spare, to scathe and blast in its grand 
climax villany so precious? And then when Iago is brought back by 
the officers that have pursued and taken him, after Ludovico has given 
the order to fetch him in, “ Where is that viper? bring the villain forth ;” 
Othello, dazed and astounded by such excess of malignant wickedness in 
human form, glances down at Iago’s feet, if haply he may find them 
cloven, and so explain the mystery, by proving him a devil incarnate: 

I look down towards his feet :—but that’s a fable: 
If that thou be’st a devil, I cannot kill thee.* 


Thus saying, the maddened Moor wounds his destroyer, without killing 
him—as though a mocking fate designed to prove lago’s demoniac ex- 
emption from mortality, albeit no cloven foot (though that’s a fable) be- 
trayed his infernal kin. 

‘When Pug, the diabolus minor in Ben Jonson’s play, seeks to enter the 
service of Master Fitzdottrel, that Norfolk squire is at first in a fright at 
the looks and costume of his visitor, and exclaims, with an oath, 


—nmy heart was at my mouth, 
Till I had view’d his shoes well: for those roses 
Were big enough to hide a cloven foot. 


Having, however, scrutinised his feet well, Fitzdottrel is satisfied that Pug 
is nothing of a fiend. And though anon it suits Pug’s policy to assure 


him on the contrary that a fiend he is, pur et simple, Fitzdottrel recurs 
to his favourite test and rejects the avowal : 


Fitz. Nay, now you lie; 
Under your favour, friend, for P’ll not quarrel. 
I look’d on your feet afore, you cannot cozen me, 
Your shoe’s not cloven, sir, you are whole hoof’d. 
Pug. Sir, that’s a popular error, ives many: 
But I am that I tell you. 


* Othello, the Moor of Venice, Act V. Se. 2. 
Tt The Devil is an Ass, Act I. Se. 2. 
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That’s a popular error, says the Jonsonian Pug. That’s a fable, says 
the Shakspearian Othello. Both point to a feeling, or at least a saying, 
then prevalent. And no doubt many of Shakspeare’s and Jonson’s gene- 
ration, still more of the preceding one, cast a wary glance sometimes at 
the feet of one reputed not too canny—be it a wise woman, or a free- 
thinking man. Luther, surely, must often have had to stand a hard fixed 
stare at his feet. For did not they who ought to know, pastors and 
masters, doctors of divinity and ww in the state, expressly and ex- 
licitly reprobate, denounce, and brand him as a devil incarnate? When 
it was, in Merle d’Aubigné’s phrase, “ openly and boldly asserted,” even 
in the assemblies of the clergy, that Luther carried the devil about with 
him, shut up in a little box, “ whether the devil is in the box,” said big 
and burly Doctor Eck, “or only under Martin Luther’s gown, is more 
than I can tell; but assuredly he is in one or the other of them.”* In 
the edict issued by Charles the Fifth in May, 1521, Luther is designated 
“this creature, who is not a man, but the foul fiend himself, in the form 
of a man, and covered with the cowl of a monk” (nicht ein Mensch, 
sondern als der bise Feind in Gestalt eines Menschen mit angen- 
ommener Ménchskiitten). The great herd of the superstitious, writes 
the historian,t were seized with horror at the thought of that incarnate 
Satan, covered with a monk’s frock, whom the emperor pointed out to the 
nation. Even so when Innocent X. condemned the dogmas of the Port- 
Royalists, we find that in a woodcut prefixed to this papal constitution by 
the triumphant Jesuits, Jansenius appears in his episcopal dress, but “ ac- 
coutred with the aspect, the wings, and the other well-known appendages 
of the evil spirit,” while around him play the lightnings, not lambent, of 
the Vatican. And the simple folk, orthodox and matter-of-fact, would 
look down with a shudder at those cloven feet, and say, That’s not a 
fable. 

In the correspondence of Saint Charles Borromeo is to be read how a 
friend of his, a person of authority and position, having censured some 
Jesuit who was over fond of confessing be other sex, was furiously in- 
sulted by the holy man, who, relying, it seems, on his standing at court, 
and, still better, at the court of Rome, set no bounds to his outbreak of 
ecclesiastical Billingsgate. Meanwhile his grave censor remained calm, 
firm, self-possessed, and answered him never a word, but simply looked at 
his feet. ‘ Why did you keep looking at his feet ?”’ inquired an eye- 
witness, as soon as the Jesuit was gone. ‘‘ Because,” replied the other, 
‘I fancied I saw the cloven hoof peeping out every now and then; and 
this man, who seemed possessed with a devil, might be the tempter him- 
self, in Jesuit’s disguise.”§ 

We read in Parson John Ward’s Diary—sometime Vicar of Stratford- 
upon-Avon—that when Cranmer, and the Earl of Wiltshire, with divers 
others, arrived in Rome, commissioned by Henry VIII. in the matter of 
the royal divorce, “the Pope proferd them his toe to kisse, the Earl of 
Wiltshire having there a great spaniel, which stood betwixt him and the 


* History of the Reformation, by Merle d’Aubigné, pt. ii. bk. v. ch. iv. 
+ Id. ibid., bk. vii. ch. xii. 
Stephen’s Eccles. Essays, The Port-Royalists. 
.§ The story is told in the preface to M. Michelet’s polemical treatise on Priests, 
Women, and Families. 
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Bishop of Rome. The Bishop advanct forth his toe to be kist; the 
spaniel perceiving the Bishop’s foot of another nature than it ought to 
be, or whether it was the will of God to take down by a dog the ordi- 
narie pride of the Bishop of Rome, the spaniel went directly to the Pope’s 
foot, and . . . as some affirm, took fast hold with his mouth of the Pope’s 
toe.’ 

Dean Swift, never over-nice with those of his cloth, was anything but 
a Very Reverend critic of his Right Reverend pastors and masters, on 
the Irish bench, when he introduced this obiter dictum into a metrical 
tirade against their grasping ways: ; 

But courage, my lords, though it cannot be said 

That one cloven tongue ever sat on your head, 

Pil hold you a groat (and I wish I could see ’t) 

If your stockings were off, you could show cloven feet. 

The Dean of St. Patrick makes use of the allusion elsewhere in a more 
gracious and graceful way. He had left some verses in his room un- 
finished, and Lady Betty Berkeley, finding them there, added a con- 
cluding stanza of her own. Whereupon Dr. Swift wrote a ballad in a 
counterfeit hand, as if by a third person, of which the closing stanza runs 
thus : 

Then, good doctor Swift, 

Pay thanks for the gift, 
For you freely must own you were at a dead lift ; 
And, though some malicious young spirit did do ’t, 
You may know by the hand it had no cloven foot.t 

That Canon of St. Paul’s who, in our nineteenth century, has been 
almost as renowned for his wit and humour, of another kind, as was the 
Dean of St. Patrick’s in the eighteenth, worked up “ but that’s a fable” 
into a web of facetious argument in favour of Catholic emancipation. 
After a Catholic justice, said he, had once been seen on the bench, and 
it had been clearly ascertained that he spoke English, had no tail, only 
a single row of teeth, and that he loved port wine,—“ after all the reports 
of his physical conformation had been clearly proved to be false,—he 
would be reckoned a jolly fellow, and very superior in flavour to a sly 
Presbyterian.”’ Nothing, in fact, Sydney added, could be more uncandid 
and philosophical than to say that a man has a tail, because you cannot 
agree with him upon religious subjects; it appears to be ludicrous: but 
the author of Peter Plymley’s Letters was convinced it had done infinite 
mischief to the Catholics, and made a very serious impression on the 
minds of many gentlemen of large landed property.§ 

The way in which Sir Bulwer Lytton’s Stirn, Squire Hazeldean’s — 
hand man, regards that “ Papisher,” Dr. Riccabocea, and suspects him 
to be at the bottom of whatever black business turned up in the village, 
is typical of its kind. His own experience of the “ Papisher’s” doings, 
conjoined with the “ peculiarly strange, eldritch, and Mephistophelean 
physiognomy and person of Riccabocca, could not but strike a thrill of 
superstitious dismay into the breast.of the parochial tyrant.” Accord- 
ingly, when Stirn finds him in the stocks, and is more and more per- 

* Diary of the Rev. John Ward, 1648-1678. 
¢ Swift’s Poems, On the Irish Bishops, 1731. 
¢ A Ballad to the tune of the Cutpurse. 

§ Peter Plymley’s Letters, No. 10. 
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plexed by his manner of speech, he hardly needs to look down at his feet, 
those captive, protruding feet, so convinced is he that he is, prematurely, 
and in the flesh, standing face to face with the Arch-Enemy.* 

In one of the initial chapters of a subsequent book, devoted to a dia- 
tribe on the Abuse of Intellect, Pisistratus Caxton delivers himself of 
this preference, in comparing the preferential claims respectively of intel- 
lectual culture and homely goodness. “I don’t think an able man 
necessarily an angel; but 1 think if his heart match his head, and both 
proceed in the Great March under the divine Oriflamme, he goes as near 
to the angel as humanity will permit: if not, if he has but a penn’orth of 
heart to a pound of brains, I say, ‘ Bon jour, mon ange! I see not the 
starry upward wings, but the grovelling cloven-hoof.’ ”’t 

The disposition to expect a cloven foot in a supremely clever as well as 
a transcendently wicked person, is, on the part at least of the profanum 
vulgus, a common-place in literature. Both as pre-eminently clever and 
wicked was Rochester equipped by popular imagination with the approved 
demoniac adjuncts : of whom Dryden says, 

Rochester I despise for want of wit, 
Though thought to have a tail and cloven feet.$ 


There is an amusing entry in Antony 4 Wood’s autobiography, de- 
scribing the fiddling talents of Baltzar, who astonished Oxford in the 
year of grace 1658 by his consummate mastery of chromatic scales, and 
all the feats of one who really plays first fiddle. “He played to the 
wonder of all the auditory : and exercising his fingers and instrument 
several wayes to the utmost of his power, Wilson thereupon, the public 
“secu (the greatest judg of musick that ever was), did, after his 

umoursome way, stoop downe to Baltzar’s feet, to see whether he had a 
huff on, that is to say, to see whether he was a devil or not, because he 
acted beyond the parts of man.”§ 

The marvel would be if M. Robert-Houdin’s Arab audience had not 
presumed him an emissary from below, Apollyon’s own prs ger 
when he perplexed them in the extreme with his conjuror’s tricks. “ 
audience [in Algeria] had become grave and silent, and I heard the 
words ‘ Shaitan!” and ‘ Djenoum!’ passing in a murmur round the circle 
of credulous men, who, while gazing on me, seemed astonished that I 
| none of the physical qualities attributed to the angel of dark- 
ness.” 

When Scott’s young Nigel is handsomely treated, together with his 
uncouth body-man, Richie Moniplies, by Master George Heriot, the very 
wealth and liberality of their hospitable entertainer is made a subject of 
cavil and mistrust by Nigel’s raw-boned attendant. “If it were not,” 
he begins, “for the wine and the good cheer which we have had in 
yonder old man’s house, my lord, and that I ken him by report to be a 


just living man in many respects, and a real Edinburgh gutterblood, I 


should have been well pleased to see how his feet were shaped, and 
whether he had not a cloven cloot under thae braw roses and cordovan 


* My Novel, book iii. ch. xi. 

t Ibid., book viii. ch. i. 

t Dryden’s Essay on Satire. 

§ Life of Antony 4 Wood, July 24, 1658. 
|| Memoirs of Robert-Houdin, 1859. 
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shoon of his.”* In a subsequent chapter, this sapient moralist descries 
‘the cloven foot ”+ very soon indeed in a certain “lusty, good-looking 
kimmer, of some forty, or bygane,” who comes to him “making mony 
speerings” about his master, Lord Glenvarloch. Qué mal y pense is so 
generally characteristic of Richie Moniplies, on any such occasion, and 
his eyes are so keen to detect the cleavage in man or woman’s foot, that 
he stands in instant peril of the hond soit penalty attached to that form 
of evil thinking. 

The author of “ Annals of the Parish” seems to have had a relish for 
the cloven-foot simile. One of his heroes, Andrew Wylie, so delivers 
himself in conference with a couple of noble lords that one of them, an 
“astonished viscount,” changes colour, and cries to the other: “ Look at 
his feet, Riversdale! look at his feet! They must be cloven.”{ But 
the other would appear to have thought it was rather Wylie’s tongue 


that was cloven than his feet.—In another of John Galt’s tales we have the - 


“‘wearyfu’ woman” administering “a very proper rebuke” to Mr. Pawkie, 
the seceder minister, at “the first putting forth of his cloven foot,”§ 
when tempting her, a newly-made widow, to another matrimonial alli- 
ance.—In “ The Entail,” again, we have shrewd Lawyer Keelevin re- 
buking a detected rogue in the terms of an adage,—‘ The deil needs 
baith a syde cloak and a wary step to hide his cloven foot—I’ll say nae 
mair, Mr. George.”|| Small need, surely, of saying mair, after that. 

The old rector in Mr. Thackeray’s posthumous fragment, Doctor 
Bernard, talking with Denis Duval in after days of poor La Motte— 
that unhappy man upon whom, but too consciously, there was a Cain 
mark, so sure was he to bring wreck and ruin upon those who loved him 
—a man predestined to evil, to crime, to gloom, though now and again 
some one took pity upon the poor wretch (the old rector aforesaid not 
being of the number),—‘ My good boy,” Doctor Bernard would then 
say, “thy friend the chevalier was the most infernal scoundrel I ever set 
eyes on, and I never looked at his foot without expecting to see it was 
cloven.” 

It is at Undy Scott’s face, not feet, that Mr. Anthony Trollope makes 
Alarie Tudor look, in inquiring dismay, when that double-distilled rascal 
moots a precious piece of scoundrelism, in which they are to go shares, 
“¢ Alaric, when he heard this, looked up into his companiou’s face to see 
whether he was talking to the Evil One himself.’”*** Perhaps not at his 
feet, only because that’s a fable. 

Even so it appears to have been at the Chevalier de la Motte’s face, 
not feet, that little Denis Duval was looking, when the angry man 
menaced the wondering boy if ever again he should mount a certain wall 
to gaze on Mademoiselle Agnes: “ And he grinned,” writes Denis, “and 
looked like that cloven-footed gentleman of whom Dr. Bernard spoke,” +t 
as we have already seen. 


When the witch in Goethe’s “Faust” failed to recognise and pay 
honour due to her liege lord, Mephistopheles, and was reproached by him 


* The Fortunes of Nigel, ch. vii. t Ibid., ch. xiv. 
Sir Andrew Wylie, ch. lxxviii. § The Steamboat, ch. iv. 
| The Entail, ch. li. € Denis Duval, ch. iv. 


* The Three Clerks, ch. xxxiv. tt Denis Duval, ch. vi. 
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accordingly, she craved forgiveness on the plea that she perceived no 
cloven foot. Her Master accepted the apology, and explained the non- 
exhibition now-a-days of the member : 


This once I must admit your plea ;— 

For truly I must own that we 

Have lived apart for many a day. 

The culture, too, that shapes the world, at last 
Hath e’en the devil in its sphere embraced ; 

The northern phantom from the scene hath passed, 
Tail, talons, horns, are nowhere to be traced. 

As for the foot, with which I can’t dispense, 
*T'would injure me in company, and hence, 

Like some young gallants thro’ the world who steer, 
False calves I now have worn for many a year.* 


Of course he must be in the fashion; and a cloven foot was out of 
fashion. So nous avons changé tout cela,—nous autres of the nether 


world ; revolutionised faith and practice so cc-npletely, that all that’s a 
fable, by common consent. 


To these annotations on Othello’s reference to Iago’s feet, may here 
be annexed certain others, on a query the beguiled husband casts despair- 
ingly at the very skies above him, in his astoundment at triumphant 
villany. Are there no stones in heaven but what serve for the thunder ? 
is the passionate Moor’s upbraiding wail, flung upwards as it were against 
the impassive heavens themselves, when Iago, that has just led him on to 
kill his wife, now kills his own. Is there no bolt of destruction from the 
Powers above, to scathe in mid-career villany so precious? Is a man of 
Iago’s type of wickedness so consummate, of malignity so daring, of 
crue] craftiness so determined, to play his part with impunity, so far as 
divine interference is concerned? Will Heaven let him accomplish his 
series of villanies, weave to the last thread his intricate web of iniquity, 
and yet make no sign? 

The frame of mind, however varying in intensity of feeling, and in 
fervour of impatient reproach,—quousque tandem ?—is one to which 
Shakspeare has given repeated expression. As where Laertes, bitterly 
excited by the spectacle of his sister’s insanity, and by what he believes to 
be the cruel occasion of it, utters the wild query, 


Do you see this, O God ?¢ 


See it, and yet forbear to strike the culprit low? See it, and yet refrain 
from instant and palpable retribution ?—Mark, too, King Lear’s re- 
monstrant supplication to the skies, and his sublime appeal to their sym- 
pathy of conscious eld : 
——O heavens! 

If you do love old men, if your sweet sway 

Allow obedience, if sounien are old, 

Make it your cause ; send down, and take my part !{ 


Tigers, not daughters, the husband of one of them calls Goneril and 
Regan, when Lear is sinking beneath their conjoined cruelty ; and just 


* Faust, Scene in the Witches’ Kitchen. (Swanwick’s translation.) 
_ t Hamlet, Act IV. Se. 5. King Lear, Act. II. Se. 4. 
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as one of Regan’s serving-men had said, in the previous act, of her wedded 
accomplice in brutality, “I'll never care what’ wickedness I do, if this 
man comes to good,”—and as another had added, “ If she live long, and, 
in the end, meet the old course of death [that is, die a natural death], 
women will all turn monsters,”*—so does Albany in honest indignation 
vent his belief, 


If that the heavens do not their visible spirits 
Send quickly down to tame these vile offences, 
*T will come 
Humanity must perforce prey on itself, 
Like monsters of the deep.t 
It is a satisfaction to Albany to learn, later in the scene, that some instal- 
ment of retribution has, at any rate, already overtaken Regan’s mate : 
—tThis shows you are above, 
You justicers, that these our nether crimes 
So speedily can venge ! 
Take, again, Queen Elizabeth of York’s cry of anguish, when the news 
comes of her boy princes done to death in the Tower, by order of their 
uncle, usurping Gloster : 


Wilt thou, O God, fly from such gentle lambs, 
And throw them in the entrails of the wolf? 
When didst thou sleep when such a deed was done ? 


to which embittered Margaret in her godless wrath makes the stern 


aside, 
When holy Harry died, and my sweet son.f 


They, too, died by murderous violence, at assassin’s hand: yet heaven 
slept the while, or it seemed to sleep ; for it hurled down no thunderbolt, 
aa made no sign. 
So with Paulina’s outcry against Leontes on the death (alleged) of his 
slandered Hermione : 
— But the last,—O lords, 

When I have said, cry, woe !—the queen, the queen, 

The sweetest, dearest creature’s dead; and vengeance for’t 

Not dropp’d down yet.§ 


Once more: turn to Macduff’s reception of the news of his wife and 
babes slaughtered in his absence, by order of Macbeth: wife, children, 
servants, all that could be found: 


——All my pretty ones? 
Did you say, all hell-kite!—All? 
What, all my pretty chickens and their dam 
At one fell swoop? 


* * 
Did heaven look on, 
And would not take their part ?|| 


It had been asked by one of old time, in sacred story, if not in the self- 
same spirit, to the self-same effect : “‘ Wherefore lookest Thou upon them 


* King Lear, Act III. Se. 7. ¢ Ibid., Act IV. Se. 2. 
t King Richard IIL, Act IV. Se. 4. § Winter’s Tale, Act IIL Sc. 2. 
| Macbeth, ActIV.Sc.3. 
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that deal treacherously, and holdest Thy tongue when the wicked devoureth 
the man that is more righteous than he?” ‘The query is in the burden 
which Habakkuk thefprophet* delivered. And an older and greater than 
the minor prophet, had long before uttered the like cry, when he saw the 
adversary doing such dishonour, and bold bad men waxing bolder in their 
badness: “ Why withdrawest Thou Thy hand? why pluckest Thou not 
Thy right hand out of Thy bosom to consume the énemy?”+ The 

almist pleads as though the simple must go away ashamed, if, with 
iniquity jubilant and defiant, the right hand of divine retribution should 
continue embosomed, and delay to strike. 

Bossuet, the eloquent and philosophical bishop of Clermont, with, what 
Adam Smith calls that passionate and exaggerating force of imagination, 
which seems sometimes to exceed the bounds of decorum,t—Bossuet 
gives utterance to this venture of remonstrant questioning: ‘ Does it suit 
the greatness of God to leave the world which He has created in so 
universal a disorder? To see the wicked prevail almost always over the 
just ; the innocent dethroned by the usurper; the father become the 
victim of the ambition of an unnatural son; the husband expiring under 
the stroke of a barbarous and faithless wife? From the height of His 
greatness ought God to behold these melancholy events as a fantastical 
amusement, without taking any action inthem ?” The mitred theologian 
but expresses, thus far, in his own style, the wistful interrogation of 
Othello, as to stones in heaven to slay from a clear sky, as well as thunder 
from a foul one; and that of Lear, borne down by prosperous ingratitude ; 
and that of royal Elizabeth, bewailing her innocent children ; and that of 
Macduff, frantic at the fell slaughter of his. 

Ben Jonson might supply us with a sufficiency of parallel passages. 
He makes Arruntius thus expostulate with the powers above, on their 
sufferance of the wicked prosperity of Sejanus : 


Still dost thou suffer, heaven! will no flame, 
No heat of sin, make thy just wrath to boil 
In thy distemper’d bosom, and o’erflow 
The pitchy blazes of impiety, 
Kindled beneath thy throne! Still canst thou sleep 
Patient, while vice doth make an antic face 
_ At thy dread power, and blow dust and smoke 
Into thy nostrils! Jove! wili nothing wake thee ?§ 


In an after speech, again, the same indignant orator details the enor- 
mities of that overbearing offender, and hopelessly adds, 
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Which Jove beholds, and yet will sooner rive 
A senseless oak with thunder than Ais trunk. 


Hangs my roof over us still, exclaims Subtle the Alchemist, and will not 
fall, O justice, upon us, for this wicked man||—meaning his own dupe, Sir 
Epicure Mammon. But that is a sham outburst altogether. More to the 
purpose in every respect is Cicero’s exclamation, aghast at the audacity of 
Catiline and his crew : 


* Habak. i. 13. { Psalm lxxiv. 12. 
t Theory of Moral Sentiments, part iii. ch. v. 
.§ Sejanus, Act IV. Se. 5. || The Alchemist, Act IV. Sc. 3. 
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Is there a heaven, and gods? and can it be 

They should so slowly hear, so slowly see! 

Hath Jove no thunder, or is Jove become 
Stupid as thou art, O near-wretched Rome, 
When both thy senate and thy gods do sleep, 
And neither thine, nor their own states do keep ! 
What will awake thee, heaven ?* 


Hear’st thou, great Jove? roars the stentorian remonstrant in Juvenal : 
can this unnoticed pass? should’st thou not storm at this, though stone 
or brass? 

——aAudis 
Jupiter, hee, nec labra moves, cum mittere vocem 
vel marmoreus, vel aheneus 


For if, as Horace has it, 
; Ceelo tonantem credidimus Jovem 
Regnare{— 


if we believe in Jove for his thunder, what becomes of his reign when the 
thunderbolt in request is not forthcoming ? 

It was confidently affirmed in Alexandria of old, that if ever an im- 
pious hand should dare to violate the majesty of the god Serapis, whose 
colossal statue is described in Gibbon as so closely resembling the ordi- 
nary representations of Jupiter,—the heavens and the earth would in- 
stantly return to their original chaos. Now, at the demolition of the 
temple of Serapis, by the Emperor Theodosius, in a.p. 398, an — 
soldier, “ animated by zeal and armed [a true Gibbonism] with a weighty 
battle-axe,” mounted a ladder, to make his way up to the majestic deity. 
If, as we are assured, even the Christian lookers-on expected with anxiety 
the event of the combat, what must have been the feelings of those who 
believed in Serapis still? The soldier “aimed a vigorous stroke at the 
cheek of Serapis; the cheek fell to the ground; the thunder was still 
silent, and both the heavens and the earth continued to preserve their 
accustomed order and tranquillity.”§ The assailant repeated his blows— 
each a smashing blow; and anon the huge idol fell to the ground, and 
great was the fall of it. But no stones from heaven fell too. . 

Gerard Eliassoen, in Mr. Charles Reade’s story of Erasmus, writes 
home an account of his companying with the knavish beggar, Cul de 
Jatte, who, on occasion, says he, “ sung so blasphemous a stave, and eke 
so obscene, as I drew away from him a space that the lightning might 
not spoil the new psaltery [just bought for Gerard’s use]. However, none 
came, being winter, and then I said, ‘ Master, the Lord is débonair. 
Held I the thunder, yon ribaldry had been thy last, thou foul-mouthed 
wretch,’ ” 

era his Table-talk speaks of a Jew who came to him at Witten- 
berg, and desired to be baptised, but was anxious, before that, to visit 
Rome and see the chief head of Christendom. Together with Melanch- 
thon and other divines Luther sought to dissuade the Jew from his 


* Catiline, Act III. Se. 2. t Juvenal, Sat. xiii. 
t Carm., 1. iii. 5. § Gibbon, Roman Empire, ch. xxviii. 
|| The Cloister and the Hearth, vol. iii. ch. iv. 
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Rome-ward design, “fearing lest, when he witnessed the offences and 
knaveries at Rome, he might be scared from Christianity. But the Jew 
[we read] went to Rome, and when he had sufficiently seen the abomina- 
tions acted there, he returned to us again, desiring to be baptised, and 
said: Now will I willingly worship the God of the Christians, for He is a 
patient God. If He can endure such wickedness and villany as is done 
at Rome, He can suffer and endure all the vices and knaveries of the 
world.”* Luther might say, I thank thee, Jew, for teaching me that 
thought ; in so far as it told against the Supreme Pontiff and his sway : 
but the essence of the thought was familiar to him. Become a Reformer, 
he shuddered in middle life at the words which had conferred on him, 
when young, the power to celebrate mass: Accipe potestatem sacrificandi 
pro vivis et mortuis—at his ordination by Jerome, bishop of Branden- 
burg. “If the earth did not swallow us both up on the spot,” said 
Luther in after life, “it was wrong, and through the great patience and 
long suffering of the Lord.” Doctor Martin was always distinguished for 
something of breadth and vehemence as a rhetorician; nor was it at 
Table-talk times that he was likely to prune or trim the redundancies of 
his large discourse. 

The question is put in Tasso, as against those who have slain Rinaldo, 
and broken law of kind, of arms, of nations, and of high heaven itself, 


Why doth not heaven kill them with fire and thunder ? 
To swallow them why cleaves not earth asunder ?¢ 


- Racine’s Theseus denounces Hippolytus as a Monstre, qu’a trop long- 
temps épargné le tonnerre.t Churchill, in one of his satires, scarifies one 
“too bad for bad men to commend, or good to name; beneath whose 
weight 
. Earth groans ; who hath been spared by Fate 
Only to show, on Mercy’s plan, 
How far and long God bears with man.” § 


Thoroughly characteristic of Mr. Charles Reade—the terminal capitals 
included—is this little paragraph, about the jocund impunity of the gaol- 
torturers who flout and torment an idiot prisoner: “ No lightning came 
down from Heaven upon these merry pel The idiot’s spittle did not 
burn them when it fell on them. ALL THE WORSE FOR THEM!”|| A 
parallel passage, with a difference—the difference between Reade and 
Scott,—may be added from Sir Walter’s pathetic narrative of the prison 
torments of the famished Duke of Rothsay—where the hypocritical Amen 
of one of them excites Catharine Glover to exclaim, ‘“ And’it is men— 
earthly men, and not incarnate devils, who thus appeal to heaven, while 
they are devouring by inches the life-blood of their hapless master !— 
Why sleeps the thunder ?—But it will roll ere long, and oh! may it be 
to preserve as well as to punish !"4] 


Why slept the red bolt in the breast of the cloud, when tyranny 


* Luther, Tischreden, § decclxix. 
t Jerusalem Delivered (Fairfax), bk. viii. st. 76. 
Phedre, Acte IV. Sc. 2. 
The Duellist, book iii. 
It is Never too Late to Mend, ch. xviii. 
The Fair Maid of Perth. 
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revelled in blood of the true? demands the mourner at Culloden.* Sure 
all good angels looked another way, when this foul deed was done, says 


the pitying messenger of evil in a modern tragedy.t And in a later scene 
another shocked observer vents his 


—wonder that the stones do not come down 
To crush that monster of all wickedness 
The wretched Hesperus.{ 


Indeed the frequency of this sort of notes of admiration and interrogation 
and exclamation is, as it were, burlesqued in that super-sensational and 
most spasmodic tragedy, “ Firmilian,” when the Chief Inquisitor exclaims, 
with ex officio propriety, 

Can the stars 


Retain their places in the firmament, 
When wickedness like this is wrought below ?§ 


That they can, is a dramatic common-place, exceedingly useful on an 
emergency. Witness the passionate query of Mr. Roscoe’s bewildered 
maid: “ Does the sun shine ?” Violenzia asks, in her agony of woe. 
“ Ay, madam,” is the attendant’s matter-of-fact response. ‘“ Ay, and the 
moon,” Violenzia rejoins, 


——Ay, and the moon; grass grows ; 
Men go about their business, all things move 
In the old accustomed circle, and no hinge 
Of the great earth creaks; and I! . . .|| 


Mary Anne Schimmelpenninck, then in early childhood, was no soli- 
tary questioner of the ways of heaven, when the brutal usage of Marie 
Antoinette and her family by an infuriated mob, wrung her young heart 
with wistful amazement. ‘“O God! how long ?” was at one instant her 
piteous query,—“‘ but the next instant I exclaimed: ‘ Surely there can be 
no God in heaven or earth, or He would not now be silent.’ "{ Such was 
my miserable state, is the after-thought, or reflection, of the aged auto- 
biographer. But the perplexity in question is as old as the Psalmist’s 
time, and older. 

At best the perplexity resolves itself into prayer. 


Arise, my God, and strike, for we hold Thee just,** ; 


is the appeal of the bewildered heart in Mr. Tennyson’s “ Maud.” Whe 
Lord Brougham has described the Empress Catherine’s “ blasphemous 
effrontery” in celebrating a Te Deum in the metropolitan cathedral, after 
consummating the partition of Poland by the butchery of thousands of 
her victims, and promulgating an address to the people, professing to 
* cherish for them the tender feelings of a mother towards her offspring,” 
—he indignantly exclaims : “ It vexes the faith of pious men to witness 
scenes like these, and not see the fire of Heaven descend to smite the 
guilty and impious actors.”+t 


* James Hogg, Jacobite Ballads. 

t The Brides’ Tragedy, by T. L. Beddoes, Act IV. Sc. 2. t Ibid., Sc. 4. 
Firmilian: a Spasmodic Tragedy, p. 115. 

t Violenzia, a Tragedy, by W. C. Roscoe, Act III. Se. 3. 
Autobiography of Mrs. Schimmelpenninck, vol. i. p. 284. 

** Maud, xxii. 2. 

tt Brougham’s Historical Sketches, vol. ii, The Empress Catherine. 
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The world is wicked, quoth the Abbot in the Golden Legend, 


The world is wicked, and I sometimes wonder 
God does not lose His patience with it wholly, 
And shiver it like glass. 


Or, as he says elsewhere, in rebuke of his own brotherhood of wine- 
bibbing friars, 

I wonder the very convent wall 

Does not crumble and crush you in its fall.* 


But, after all, there is something in the heathen poet’s pertinent re- 
minder, that if, as often as mortals sin, Jove were to hurl his bolts at 
them, his stones from heaven,—in quite a little time his armoury would 
be exhausted, and heaven be without stones. 


Si quoties homines peccant, sua fulmina mittat 
Jupiter, exiguo tempore inermis erit.t 


THE ARISTOCRAT AND THE PAUPER. 


FROM THE SWEDISH OF UNCLE ADAM. 


III. 
THE JOURNEY TO THE WATERING-PLACE. 


Tue day after the major had received the letter alluded to in our last 
from the baron, the journey to Sumpmyra was commenced. Lanky Petter 
Anders, the house-servant, who was a favourite with the major, because 
he never disputed his commands, though he took care to do just as he 
pleased, received a host of directions with respect to the management of 
Sillhamra during the major’s absence, with the assurance that “ he should 
lose both arms and legs if everything were not well conducted.” 

At length the major was seated in his travelling-carriage, dressed in a 
white fustian coat, which was only brought forth and put on when an 
long journey was to be undertaken oad much dust to be encountered ; 
that, however, was not likely to be the case at present, because the roads 
were not dry, notwithstanding it might have been expected, judging from 
the season of the year. At his side sat Miss Emerentia, with an enormous 
parasol before her, to the great annoyance of the major, and when the 
carriage drove off, the brother and sister were already hard at work 
quarrelling about “the abominable machine,” as the major styled the 
parasol. The major was of opinion that sister Emerentia had no com- 
plexion to spoil—a speech which she, on her part, took considerably 
amiss 


The gay season had already commenced when our travellers arrived at 
* Longfellow, The Golden Legend. + Ovid. 
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Sumpmyra. The whole of the long building which had been erected over 
the spot where the spring was situated, and where the distributor of the 
mineral water, a Ganymede with a purplish nose, was stationed, was full 
of guests, many of whom were taking exercise in a long row of creaking 
swings. Most conspicuous among the swinging invalids sat Miss Gallsten, 
a tall, slim damsel, with grey eyes and yellow complexion, some thirty 

ears of age ; she had been engaged for fifteen years to a poor youth, who 
had lately celebrated his fiftieth birthday, without having attained a situa- 
tion to enable him to enter into the happy state of marriage. 

During these fifteen years Miss Gallstén had become very sickly, and 
every summer, as regularly as the full moon appears in heaven, she ap- 
peared at Sumpmyra, where she went to amuse herself and to recruit her 
strength by drinking the water. The amusement consisted principally 
in gathering various materials for the winter gossip, for the young lady 
was a member of the sewing societies of the small town in which she 
dwelt, and was obliged to make herself interesting. Such sickly old maids 
who have been engaged to be married fifteen years possess, like the 
squirrel, mouth-bags, if we may so call them, in which they collect their 
stock of news for the winter, to bring it forth afterwards whenever a 
favourable opportunity offers. Miss Gallstén invariably commenced each 
narrative with “ When I was in Sumpmyra this summer.” 

The person who was seated next to her was a short, ruddy-cheeked old 
- man, of a benevolent and cheerful appearance; he seemed to enjoy the 
best health in the world, but, nevertheless, he drank the waters in- 
dustriously. He was no other than the respected Counsellor Klenqvist 
of the adjacent town. The counsellor had, properly speaking, never been 
ill, but still it was the truth that he “felt himself better” as soon as he 
came to Sumpmyra. The good little man had always bon-bons in his 
waistcoat-pockets, and a large packet of almonds and raisins in his coat- 
pocket, to offer to the “ladies” and wherewith to treat the children. He 
could relate the livelong day stories of his youthful frolics before he was 
married ; he had nothing amusing to tell of a later date. This little man 
had a wife at home, who was a pattern of economy both in her actions 
and her ideas, and could not endure the counsellor’s long stories. On this 
account he travelled every year to Sumpmyra to disburden himself of his 
— which otherwise would have been too heavy a load for his 
mind, 

I might easily pass all the co-apany at the springs in review before my 
readers, but will content myself with these two specimens, because the 
major claims my attention. 

When the major tasted his first glass, the Ganymede had very nearly 
paid dearly for it. The atrocious odour offended his nose, and he de- 
manded, with warmth, what infernal mess they had given him. If the 
doctor had not hastened to explain that it was the very water which smelt 
so disagreeably that was so efficacious in restoring health, Ganymede 
would most probably have received a christening. As it was, the major 
og and was silent, although he cursed the nauseous liquid in his inmost 
Day after day the water-drinking was continued without the slightest 
variation. Every morning, precisely at six o’clock, the visitors assembled 
from the neighbouring farm-houses, whither they had taken up their 


| 
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abode, round the small wooden scoop, where the god of health presided, 
ensconced in an ignoble barrel. A crowd of pale individuals, with ennui, 
like a family resemblance, stamped on every countenance, each in his 
turn having had to listen to Counsellor Klenqvist’s stories, promenaded 
in the dewy morn the narrow pathways which traversed the fir-forest 
amidst trees by no means lofty or magnificent. To these idle, weary 

edestrians, it was, as may be supposed, a great piece of good news when 
the counsellor communicated to them, one morning, that a conjuror had 
arrived, and was going to amuse the visitors at the spring by a display of 
his various tricks, 

The following afternoon the company assembled almost to a man in a 
farm-yard, which was situated at no great distance from the mineral 
spring, and which, being built in a circle, was extremely well adapted to 
form a theatre. The spectators took their places in the house upon rows 
of wooden seats erected for the occasion. The counsellor, having provided 
himself with a large bag of bon-bons to give away among the ladies, kept 
constantly wandering from one to the other, bowing and chattering. The 
good old man looked so overjoyed and happy that it was quite a pleasure 
to behold him. It is always pleasant to see happy people. 

At length the show was to begin; a broad-shouldered man, of a dark 
brown complexion, dressed in a sort of tunic of faded velvet, with tar- 
nished gold lace, stepped forward and bowed to the honoured public. 

“ Bajazzo! enter, Bajazzo!’’ cried he, and instantly a frightful figure 
sprang in, and stood staring at the numerous audience ; the children upon 
the roof screamed from mingled fear and delight. The dark brown man 
performed several tricks; he was a Hercules in strength, and threw iron 
balls and heavy weights with the greatest ease, hung himself, laden with 
large balances, vertically from a wooden pillar, and, in a word, tortured 
the spectators with all those useless and dangerous feats which strolling 
conjurors usually go through. It is sad when people assemble together to 
witness such performances. It betrays a coarseness of character, a want 
of feeling that is deplorable. 

These games being at last ended, a little boy made his appearance. He 
might have been about twelve years of age. Here was a charming little 
Cupid, slight and elegant in form, with a beautiful, childish, innocent 
face ; a profusion of rich golden locks, merely confined by a narrow silver 
band across the brow, floated over his shoulders, a pair of small wings of 
tulle, spangled with silver stars, were attached to his back, and a light 
blue tunic, clear as the vault of heaven, and like it studded with stars, 
enveloped his slender body. 

It was an interesting sight; a pure and almost angelic expression 
beamed in the thoughtful blue eyes of the boy, hovered round his mouth, 
and heightened the delicate tints upon his cheek. The counsellor, who 
decidedly had no taste for the ethereal, either in form or in thought, re- 
lated to the company, in an under tone, that he had caused a large piece 
of bread-and-butter and some cheese to be given to the God of Love, 
which, with an appetite perfectly astonishing, he had eagerly devoured. 
It cannot be denied that this was a very prosaic remark, but it showed, 
nevertheless, that the counsellor was practically a good man, notwith- 
standing he was deficient in that refined feeling with which persons of 
imagination are endowed, We often see this, and find that what is called 
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« fine feeling” and compassionate feelings are two different things. We 
are often deeply excited by a well-drawn picture of poverty and misery; 
tears even spring to our eyes sometimes as we read, when a clever writer 
has placed his dramatis persone in the hovels of wretchedness, and we 
behold the miserable couch of straw, the starving children, and the de- 
spairing mothers. But should we enter by chance within such a real 
hovel, and there ourselves behold a despairing mother surrounded by her 
starving offspring, we may, perhaps, do nothing to rescue her and her 
unhappy family from want ; we do not allow ourselves to be carried away 
by our feelings here, because the objects of pity are presented to us in the 
cold grey light of truth, and not in the golden tints of romance. 

It is certainly very disagreeable to imagine such a charming little 
Cupid with a piece of bread-and-butter in his hand, and the fair audience 
would willingly have been spared the prosaic counsellor’s piece of intel- 
ligence. The dark complexioned man raised the boy upon a slack rope, 
and handed him a bow and arrow. The discordant tones of a barrel- 
organ began to grind away, and the rope to swing backwards and for- 
wards. The child flew like a sylph high above the heads of the people, 
flung himself from one side to the other, and bent himself, as supple and 
as graceful as a reed, while hanging to the thin rope; lastly, the boy 
placed himself upright upon the rope, drew his bow, and shot the arrow 
among the people. The arrow struck Miss Emerentia just in the heart; 
an unanimous bravo was the lad’s reward, who sprang lightly down and 
made his bow of thanks. 

The representation was now over, and the people dispersed, with the 
exception of the major, whose attention had been particularly attracted 
by the beautiful child. Both he and his sister, who, in a parenthesis we 
may inform the reader, felt not a little flattered that the arrow should 
just have struck her, remained behind in order to speak to the boy. The 
major fumbled for his purse, the lady likewise in her reticule. 

** Who is the dark fellow?”? asked the major. 

‘“‘ He is a Russian, and is called Jwanow,”’ was the answer. 

“The devil he is!” muttered the major. “ But the lad—is he a 
Russian also?” 

“T scarcely think so,” was the reply, “for he speaks Swedish with 
great purity.” 

“ Mark my words, sister Emerentia!” said the major; “depend upon 
it, that rascal of a Russian has stolen the boy. I saw directly that the 
pretty lad was no Russian. I know the people well—Kalmucs, Cossacks, 
and all. You must remember, sister Emerentia, the pack of villains that 
swarmed the boundaries, who used to steal our parents’ cows, and who 
— old Tyras—you remember, the poor white house-dog; the 
cu 

He did not finish his sentence, for by this time he had entered the 
room set apart for the performers. It was full of children and nursery- 
maids, who were watching a pair of monkeys that belonged to the rope- 
dancers ; yonder in the far corner lay, stretched upon a sack of straw, 
the dirty Bajazzo, still retaining for the amusement of the people his 
conjuror’s dress, and near him, between two bird-cages, containing two 
different species of monkeys, sat a pale boy, weeping—it was the little 


Cupid. His splendid garments had been laid aside, and the boy was now 
VOL. LVIL. 2T 
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scarcely covered by a few rags; his cheeks were pale, his clear eyes were 
Tan with tears, the silver band was gone, and his fair hair was in sad 
isorder. 

Miss Emerentia went forward and asked the boy why he wept. He 
looked up in astonishment; he was not accustomed to pity, and consi- 
dered her question as mere curiosity, ‘“ Why do you ask me, lady?” 
replied he, wiping his eyes in the sleeve of his jacket; ‘look up, 
Bajazzo !” continued he, in a jesting tone, “here are ladies and gentle- 
men. 

“ Are you a Russian ?” the major proceeded to ask. 

“No, sir, I am a Swede.” 

“ From what part of Sweden ?” 

* From Stockholm.” 

“ So, so; how the devil did you come to be with a Russian ?” 

“Oh, my parents gave me to him, because they could not support me 
at home.” 

“ Poor child!”. sighed Miss Emerentia; “are you not badly treated ?” 

“Oh no,” answered the boy; “if I do my task well I get food to 
eat, but if Iam stupid I am beaten.” 

“‘ Have you been beaten just now?” questioned the lady. 

“Yes, ma’am, and I am sure to be beaten again as soon as the people 
have all gone,” pursued he; and a fresh flood of tears streamed over his 
cheeks. 

* Poor child—poor destitute child!” exclaimed Emerentia. ‘ Why 
have you been beaten to-day?” 

“Oh,” said the boy, “‘ Mr. Jwanow said I was to aim at a pretty girl, 
but I, on the contrary, shot at an old lady, who was very like you.” 

“Ts that the reason you were flogged, poor boy?” exclaimed the lady ; 
“were you beaten because you missed aim ?” 

“No, not for that—no, I did not miss aim.” 

‘* Well, why did you not do as you were ordered ?” 

The boy cast an almost reproachful glance upon the lady. “As I was 
ordered,” repeated he; “I intended to have done so, but when I was 
about to draw the bow my eye fell upon an old lady; she looked so good, 
it seemed to me as if she resembled my mother when she was kind to 
me. I liked her the best; to me she seemed the most beautiful of all, 
“ws she doubtless sat there pitying the unfortunate boy, so I shot at 

er.” 
' Thanks, my dear child! You shot at me, you shall not have done 
so in vain; look here———” She offered him money. 

“ No, I thank you, ma’am, I dare not take money; I should be beaten 
if I did.” 

The major, contrary to his usual custom, had remained silent during 
the above conversation, but now his anger broke forth ; “ Where is that 
cursed Russian dog?” cried he, aloud. ‘“ Conjuror Jwanow, come 
here !” 

The man, who fancied a monkey had escaped from the cage, or some 
other misfortune had happened, hastened to the spot, but was brought to 
a sudden stand-still by the enraged major laying hold of him by the arm, 

“Tell me, cursed bandit! how dare you, Russian rascal! flog that 
‘Swedish boy? I will have you belaboured until your bones crack, you 
scoundrel—you brutal Kalmuc !” . 


J 
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Mr. Jwanow, who would sooner have believed that the sun and the 
moon could have fallen from the heavens, than that he should be thus 
addressed on account of a mere boy, became embarrassed, began to 
stammer, and could not instantly answer. The major in his zeal fol- 
lowed up the matter, and proceeded to demand, with the most fearful 
oaths, by what right he dragged the boy about the country with him, in- 
sisted upon seeing the articles of agreement, and was anxious to detain 
the persons present until Mr. Jwanow had given the explanation de- 
manded. Mr. Jwanow, not having a very clear conception of the 
Swedish laws, feared that he might get into trouble, especially as he 
fancied, from the major’s domineering manner, and his fierce moustachios, 
that he was a person in authority, and he was accustomed to dread such 
in his own country. He therefore deemed it most prudent to be humble, 
particularly as his papers were not quite in due order, and the furious 
old gentleman would scarcely allow him time to utter a word. At length 
the major offered to release the boy from slavery by paying a hundred 
banco-dollars. Mr. Jwanow agreed, and Miss Emerentia had to thank 
her brother’s hatred to the Russians for a present, which she valued 
higher than one would have imagined. 

As triumphant as if he had gained a victory by hard fighting, the 
major with his sister left the place, and Ludovico, so the boy was called, 
accompanied them. All the visitors at the spring laughed at the eccentric 
major and his odd sister. Miss Gallstén had gained another story, which, 
- by winter-time, would be long and interesting enough to relate at the 
famous sewing parties, and the counsellor had another child added to his 
list to be treated with plums and almonds. 


IV. 
THE FORTUNE-HUNTER. 


THE season at the springs had very nearly ended when another invita- 
tion arrived from Baron Nordenhjelm, the major’s old friend and brother- 
officer, and the major set off with sister Emerentia on the appointed day. 
Little Ludwig, in much better clothes than he formerly wore, sat upon 
the coach-box. He was permitted to go with them in order to open the 
gates,* an office for which he was peculiarly well adapted. Miss Eme- 
rentia screamed aloud more than once when the active boy with one leap 
would stand upon the road to throw open a gate, and would spring back 
to his place notwithstanding the carriage was at full speed ; still the little 
fellow looked so happy and cheerful, his blue eyes sparkled so when he 
smiled, that even the major could not be* angry with him. On the 
contrary, Emerentia had remarked that the major was, as it were, become 
a new man ; could it have proceeded “solely from the water,” or was it 
because he now had a being that clung to him with all its heart. Indeed, 
the major was truly changed ; he was not so quarrelsome as formerly, he 


* The otherwise excellent Swedish roads, resembling those constructed with 
more difficulty in Germany, have one drawback, that wherever one property 
joins another, the road is closed by a fence and gate, which the traveller must 
always open and shut again. In parts of the country where the estates are small, 
there are frequently upwards of twenty such gates in each Swedish mile. 

272 
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was more gentle and patient, and he never found fault with little Ludwig. 
A great deal is said about the fascinating powers of the snake: that is a 
fatal power. But what charm does there not lie ina child’s pair of inno- 
cent eyes? People are ashamed that these should look upon their follies ; 
they act, though unconsciously, as a check upon them ; and this monitor 
the major found in the simple boy now so much with him, even though 
that boy had sprung from the lowest class of human society. 

There was a grand féte at Millesholm to celebrate the engagement of 
the baron’s sister-in-law, the young and beautiful Miss Euphrosyne 
Stalskéld, with Count Stjernefall, owner of Swanehalt and Sjoglinge. 
Every one who had seen these estates, with their parks and gardens, 
their buildings resembling castles, in which taste and splendour were 
united, considered Miss Euphrosyne very fortunate indeed ; but had the 
bridegroom been seen despoiled of his wealth, they would have thought 
the very reverse. He was a young man, who from his cradle had known 
himself to be an heir of entail, and who, at the age of five-and-twenty, 
had already run through an extensive circle of pleasures and dissipation. 
He now found life wearisome to a degree. Everything was stale and 
tedious to him, and the coldness of death itself seemed to have fallen upon 
him. 

When the major arrived—dressed for the occasion in his military uni- 
form, with red collar and epaulettes—many of the guests had dnady 
assembled, and were amusing themselves by wandering about the cele- 
brated Millesholmer Park. The jets d’eau in the garden were playing, 
more than one Triton blew from his conch a sparkling stream of water 
towards the clouds, and statues, really well executed, stood quite ashamed, 


half hid in the hedges. The guests sauntered in crowds up and down 
the groves, enjoying the lovely summer evening. The lively tones of 
distant music might now and then be caught ; yonder the servants were 
making merry, and a portion of the male guests were not above taking 
part in the fun below stairs. More than one pretty peasant-girl was 
asked by a gay young gentleman from the capital to dance a tee the 


young gentleman offering his small hand, with its light Paris kid glove, 

to the rustic beauty, who, all the while fearful of crushing the slender 

fingers, held them at the very tip, and thus whirled round and round, 

thinking possibly only of Ole or Per, who was looking on in the ring, 

= who, when he danced, had quite a different swing from the fine gen- 
eman. 

Yonder, in the shade of a thick hedge of hawthorn, covered with its 
sweet white flowers, stood two persons engaged in conversation. If I had 
said absorbed, I would have said an untruth, for it was one of those con- 
versations frequently had recourse to in society—a conversation compre- 
hending nothing and yet everything, which cannot be piquant, because 
it is a mixture of the most innocent matters, a mosaic of subjects and 
turnings, possessing one advantage, that it must necessarily afford amuse- 
ment—in a word, a conversation the impression of which is as fleeting as 
is the perfume from the sweetest flowers. 

One was a young man ef delicate features; his brow was high and 
well formed, though perhaps a little too narrow, and his eye was clear and 
sparkling. Everything about him, the almost satirical smile that played 
round his mouth, even to his elegant but at the same time careless style 
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of dress, betrayed a man who knows more than he cares to show, and who 
thinks more of himself than of any other being. 

This was the young Count Gynterfeldt, the delight of society, and the 
envy of all his coterie. Nature had done much for the young nobleman; 
she had conferred upon him a taste for everything beautiful and clever, 
but his standing in life, his education, or perhaps, more correctly speak- 
ing, his false position in regard to other people, had transformed a cha- 
racter, the foundation of which was originally excellent, into something 
where harmony and solidity were wanting, and which, though it might 
be able to please at first sight, like the sketch of a lovely picture, yet pre- 
sented nothing more than a superficial idea of what it might have been 
worked up to. We see everywhere around us persons of budding though 
unmatured genius or character ; these can only be compared to the un- 
certain drawing of a child devoid of all proportion. Again, we see some 
in whom every feature is boldly but carelessly touched, correct to a certain 
point, yet eullaidhed. In a few alone is the picture complete, with its 
lights and shades, and these few are the chosen of the human race, the 
favoured ones, destined upon some future day to hold a place in the 
pantheon of memory, while the incomplete sketches will be rejected and 
forgotten. From his childhood the count had heard nothing but praises; 
every insignificant idea was magnified into something astonishing, every 
movement of his, every word, was admired. As a youth, he was extolled 
as an author, an artist, and a musician; he therefore neither gained a 
command of language, of any musical instrument, nor of the pencil. In 
a word, he had become a sort of ape of a genius, having all the pretensions 
to admiration of one without the real claim. Still he was welcome every- 
where, for all admitted his superiority without feeling themselves op- 
pressed by it. Every one felt that at any moment he might be hurled 
from his usurped height merely by his merit not being recognised, yet 
they flattered him from habit. The generality of the world do not love 
true superiority ; they would rather behold a brilliant firework than gaze 
upon the glorious sun. It is upon the same principle that mediocrity is 
so often honoured, and that not until hundreds of years have gone by is 
true genius acknowledged. 

The other gentleman was quite different from his companion ; he was 
not generally admired, ‘of course not lauded, nevertheless he was well 
suited to society. Count Gynterfeldt was an article of luxury; Baron 
von Pahlen, on the contrary, was a necessary commodity in the drawing- 
room. The baron was a man of middle age, without marked features, 
with the exception of a dash of good nature visible in his whole appear- 
ance, from his kind countenance to the comfortable, self-satisfied attitude 
which he generally assumed. There was nothing about him to indicate 
a will of his own, nor the energy to carry it out if he had possessed it ; 
he was a liana which grew in all directions, and clung fast everywhere, 
which raised itself to the skies and bent down to the earth, as little 
capable in the first case to support itself by its own strength, as in the 
latter to bend downwards through its own weight. The wreath of society 
has its blossoms, its roses, which give it variety ; but it must also have its 
green, its leaves to fill it up, and of this description was Von Pahlen. 

“ Our host is a genius,” observed Gynterfeldt, casting a hasty glance 
sideways. ‘ He has raised himself from nothing; it must be a great 
pleasure to be the builder of one’s own fortune.” 
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“You say so, count,” replied Von Pahlen, “ because you feel the power 
within you to distinguish yourself, and start from what point you might, 
you could do so.” 

“We were not speaking of that, baron,’’ replied Gynterfeldt; “ but 
you have touched a chord in my soul which vibrates intensely. Yes, I 
would like to have been one of the lower classes—I would like to have 
sprung from the very midst of the people. You see I have my peculiar 
ideas on the free use of talent,” he added, with a self-satisfied smile. 

“ Every one must admit that a man of genius feels himself oppressed 
by every chain—that he loves freedom, and the freshness of youth; in a 
word, that he must have the inclination to soar upon his own wings. 
You have tried your wings sufficiently already, and this is the reason why 
you have the desire to begin the career from its very lowest step,”’ re- 
marked the baron, with an obliging smile. 

‘From whatever cause I might incline to wish something of the sort,” 
answered the count, much flattered, “I would not, had such been my 
lot, have been ashamed of the appellation ‘ parvenu ;’ it is not every one 
who has strength of mind enough to say that. Baron Nordenhjelm isa 
parvenu and a genius, still I would not like to end as he has done. The 
beginning was good.” 

“ You are right,” rejoined the baron. “ He has ended by becoming 
the last of our class, whereas he ought to have contented himself in 
being the first in his own station.” 

“ Just so,” replied the count. “I do not like this intrusion of the 
people into the privileged classes; one ought to be satisfied with the place 
of honour in one’s own situation of life, and not aspire beyond it. It is 
another thing when distinction is forced upon a person, and he is com- 
pelled to step from his former rank; but even then he ought upon no 
account to pretend to forget his old name. For instance, calling oneself 
Nordenhjelm, when hitherto one has been called Stal, is slighting one’s 
former self, and the brilliant qualities, or the perseverance, or whatever 
were the means by which honour was attained, and the means is often the 
best part of the whole affair.” 

The host, Baron Nordenhjelm, now approached, and the conversation 
took another turn. The baron was one of those men who even in their 
appearance show perseverance united to flexibility. He had a sharp, 
marked countenance, a stern, bony brow, a firm mouth, and a pair of 
eyes which could express anything they liked; they could look love, 
hatred, scorn, or veneration, without being swayed by any of these feel- 
ings. There was only one being whom he loved, and that being was 
himself; his neighbours he despised with all his heart. This disdain 
sometimes vented itself in sneers, sometimes in cringing adulation, for 
we never cringe to those whom we love and respect; to them we speak 
the words of truth, and not of flattery. Sully spoke the truth to Henry 
IV., but the Cabal flattered Charles II. because it despised him. 

“You are not taking part in the amusements, gentlemen,” said the 
baron, with an insinuating smile to his guests. “ Possibly, Baron von 
Pahlen, you are leading our Byron into the illimitable regions of fancy. 
How enchanting, for those who have wings, to follow him! Delighted 
should I be to flutter in your wake, count, but I should fear to tire on the 
journey, and then you would be obliged to drag me after you. Oh, see 
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here!” exclaimed he, interrupting himself. ‘‘ Welcome, Major Pistolwiird, 
= oe also, my dear madam! Permit me to introduce you to my 
ends.” 

The introduction was formally gone througli. 

* Allow me,” continued he, “to conduct you, dear madam, to”—he 
paused, for, wishing to appear in the eyes of the major as his old com- 
rade, he hesitated to speak of her by her title—* to my wife. Perhaps 
you will have the goodness, major, to await me here.” 

The baron soon returned. 

“ Now, dear uncle—you remember I used to call you thus of old—now 
we can converse freely with each other,” said he, kindly, as he laid his 
hand familiarly upon the major’s shoulder. “ You still look so young, 
dear uncle ; years have not weighed heavily on you.” 

“ Oh no, God be thanked!” answered the major. “Ihave been much 
better ever since I drank that infernal stuff at Sumpmyra, but what the 
deuce, my dear fellow, is the matter with you? You are as thin as a 
_ whipping-post, and, moreover, as pale as a damsel’s apron.” 

The baron smiled, and cast a meaning glance at his two guests. Count 
Gynterfeldt gave a deep sigh, and raised his eyebrows, and Baron von 
Pahlen smiled most good naturedly. 

Chance had brought together four characters, who were all of different 
metals: it was the tinkling and easily-broken bronze alongside of the 
hard, inflexible iron ; the pliant tin alongside of the pure gold, which is 
lasting even to eternity. They were totally opposite to each other; 
= different by nature, different in their habits, occupations, and course 
of life. 

Baron Nordenhjelm had had his particular reasons for inviting the 
major upon this important day; he never did anything without having 
some private design. ‘The major’s presence was intended to remind his 
guests of what the baron formerly was: a simple soldier; and what he 
now was: a sort of diplomatist. 

He wanted to show them, in case they had forgotten it, how great his 
good fortune had been; he wished to astonish them by a picture from 
the past, which would let them see that he still possessed the same elasti- 
city as formerly, the same superiority which had raised him from a sub- 
altern to a baron, and which might yet, perhaps, exalt the baron to his 
excellency. We often hear fortune-hunters speak with a kind of satis- 
faction of the commencement of their success: we loox upon this in 
general either as modesty or as ostentation ; but modesty has seldom any- 
thing to do with the matter, and it may much more frequently be traced 
to ostentation. Such allusions are often made in self-glorification. 

But the major went rather beyond the wishes of the baron. In his joy 
at seeing one of his old “comrades in arms” (the only light in whi 
the worthy man looked upon his friend the baron), he began to relate a 
host of stories of the field and camp, many of which were unfavourable 
to the baron, making him, more or less, an object of ridicule, if not some- 
thing worse. The major reminded him how he had caroused with sub- 
alterns, how he had been reprimanded, how he had even been put under 
arrest, &e. &c. This was going rather too far, for he had not intended 
that the affairs of his youth should be rehearsed with such abominable 
precision. He therefore soon put an end to the conversation, and carried 
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the old man off to show him his children. The baron and the major 
wandered, a long while through the park without finding them. At 
length they spied the children, who, in wild joy, were running about a 
grass-plot that extended like a mat at the foot of a rocky cliff. The 
children one after the other were brought forward by the nurse, but the 
eldest boy, Adolf, the favourite child of the baron, was wanting ; he had 
stolen away, the nurse said. The baron was not much concerned at this, 
for Adolf was now ten years of age, and in the park, which was fenced 
all round, there could be no danger. 

It was not so, however. Little Adolf was a gay and lively boy, but 
of a bold and daring character, like his father, whose dark eyes he had 
inherited, without at the same time possessing that maliciousness and 
severity of expression which was to be observed in those of the father. 

Little Adolf knew that the park was filled with promenaders, and 
longed to have a survey of the whole scene at once; he therefore, 
trembling the while, stole away from the nurse, who, contrary to the 
usual custom, had received commands to take charge of him that day, be- 
cause the children were to be kept in presentable order, as they were to 
be shown to the visitors in a group. Having made his escape, he climbed 
to the summit of the rock, as boldly as if there were no possibility of 
falling. Beneath him a beautiful prospect presented itself: the whole 
park; the broad, peacefully flowing river, which encircled the property 
and discharged itself into the more distant sea; the crowd, who, 
yonder below him, were moving backwards and forwards—all charmed 
the boy, who, in his joy, climbed higher and higher. 

Suddenly his foot slipped, and he rolled down the steep precipice ; he 
would assuredly have fallen and been dashed to pieces, for the cliff was 
almost perpendicular, if his clothes had not caught upon a slender branch 
of the sorb, or service-tree, which had taken root in a crevice of the rock. 
The boy grasped his frail support, and hung at the edge of the precipice, 
with a smooth surface of slanting rock, rendered fearfully slippery by 
recent rain, below him. It never occurred to him to ery for help, for the 
moving masses of people whom he beheld beneath him, he thought, were 
too far away to hear him; his bold and determined spirit, however, led 
him to reflect how he should manage to extricate himself from his ex- 


tremely perilous position. Before he could come to any determination . 


he heard hasty steps above him, and, on looking upwards, he beheld a 
boy, about his own size, agile as a lynx, scramble barefooted down the 
white cliff, and hold out his hand to him. He quickly seized the proffered 
hand, although not without fear, for he perceived that, if the boy slipped, 
the little tree would be too weak to support them both ; but the stranger 
did not appear to share his fears; on the contrary, he drew him quickly 
up, and presently he stood in perfect safety on the top of the cliff. 

Adolf could not help shuddering and trembling for an instant now that 
the danger was past; before, he had had no time for this weakness. The 
stranger boy smiled, and said : 

“ A young gentleman like you, who are not accustomed to such risks, 
must take more care another time.” 

“* Who are you, little boy?” asked Adolf. 

“1? Oh, I am called Ludwig,” answered he. 


~ “Come with me, dear Ludwig. Many thanks for your help! Come 
with me, and you shall have something good.” 
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The boys set off together, and Adolf hastened towards the castle. 
“ My clothes are not torn or dirty, are they?” he asked his new.friend, 
when they arrived; and on Ludwig answering “ No,” they entered the 
house. 


He then led his deliverer into a small room, where all sorts of pastry 


‘lay in great heaps upon large dishes ; it was a kind of store-room. 


* Look here, Ludwig; help yourself. I will go to the housekeeper and 
beg her for some jam.” 

Ludwig did as his friend had directed him, but he had not been long 
there before he heard several persons approaching the door, and presently 
the baron entered, with one or two servants. 

‘* What boy is that?” he asked the servants. 

“TI do not know, sir,” was their answer. 

“* Ho, ho, my lad, so you have come here to steal. Sikman, put him 
out. It is always well to punish a first fault, to prevent a second,” con- 
tinued he, to give his anger the appearance of morality. ‘ Drive the boy 
away, but first bestow on him something that he may remember.” 

This was the expression of which he generally made use when he 
wished punishment to be administered to any one apparently without his 
knowledge. 

The servant seized Ludwig by the arm, carried him out, and beat him; 
most fortunately, however, this occupation was not to Sikman’s taste, so 
the boy escaped being seriously ill treated, although he was driven to the 
back court with shame and insult, where, seating himself upon the steps 
of the old carriage belonging to the major, he wept bitterly. 

It was long before Adolf could find the stranger boy again ; at length, 
however, he succeeded. : 

“ Poor Ludwig !”’ said he, caressing his deliverer—‘“ poor Ludwig! You 
have suffered all this on my account. The worst of it is,” continued he, 
“that I dare not say a word about it, for then I should not be allowed to 
go in the park again. Now, do not cry, dear Ludwig !” 

Ludwig gazed up at him with a bright smile, the injury he had received 
was forgotten already, and he brushed the tears from his eyes. 

“Tt is of no consequence, kind little gentleman, if only you love 
—- will one day say that I was innocent—that I did not wish to 
steal. 

“Yes, yes, that I will,” replied Adolf. “TI will, certainly, dear Ludwig ; 
yes, I will love you as long as I live, if you will not cry, or be angry with 
me. Remember my name: I am called Adolf. If you come back here 
again, ask for Adolf.” 

Thus the boys consoled each other; and Adolf did not quit his new 
friend until the approach of twilight, and the guests were preparing to 
take their leave. He then hastened back to the castle. 
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THE FOSTER-BROTHER. 
A BRETON LEGEND. 


BY LOUISA STUART COSTELLO. 


[Varieties of this subject occur in almost every language, and the story of a 
return from the dead is popular in all countries; the famous ballad of Lenore 
being perhaps the most so, as the best told. The date of this is early in the 


middle ages, as the chivalric devotion of the knight proves.] 


I. 
Tue fairest maids of gentle race 
Around the country known, 
To lovely Gwennola gave place, 
When eighteen years were flown. 


The good old lord was dead and gone, 
Mother and sisters fair— 

Alas! all taken—she alone 
Left to her stepdame’s care. 


Pity it was to see the child 
Mourning and weeping sore, 

Seated, so lovely and so mild! 
Beside the manor-door : 


Gazing for ever on the wave, 
With hope that would not fail, 

For that one comfort that might save— 
Her foster-brother’s sail. 


Watching afar the deep wide sea, 
And gazing o’er and o’er, 

The same for six long years, since he 
Had left his native shore. 


“Hence from my path—rise up, I say! 
To fetch the cattle go— 
I feed thee not to sit all day 
Idle and useless so!” 


In winter’s snow she broke her sleep 
Two hours before the light, 

To kindle fire, the house to sweep— 
No comfort day or night ! 


She sent her to the fairies’ cave 
To draw the water cold; 
The pitcher and the pail she gave 
- Were batter’d, crack’d, and old. 


Dreary and dismal look’d the cell, 
Turbid the waters fair— 

Behold! a knight beside the well, 
Whose horse was drinking there. 
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“Good eve,” the courteous warrior said : 
“Tell me, are you betroth’d, fair maid?” 
And she, at once confused and shy, 

I cannot answer,” made reply. 


“ Speak to my avestion, yes or no?” 
* Gentle knight, I am not so.” 


“Then, maiden, take this ring of gold, 
Go to your stepdame, firm and free, 
And say a knight from Nantes has told 
That you his bride shall be. 
Say, there has been a deadly fray— 
My squire was kill’d this fatal day : 
And I was sorely wounded too— 
The sword was sharp that pierced me through! 


* But in three weeks and three days’ space 
I shall be healed: bid her provide, 

For gaily to the Manor-place 
I shall arrive to fetch my bride.” 


Then Gwennola ran home with speed, 
Look’d at her ring, and knew indeed 
Tt was the same that long of yore 

On his right hand her brother bore. 


Il. 


One, two, three weeks had fled yn 

Why does the young knight still delay ? 

* You would be wed ?—nor shall refuse 
The man I name, ’tis my decree.” 

“Forgive me, stepmother, I choose 
My foster-brother, none but he. 


* He gave this wedding-ring of gold, 
His promise he will not forget ; 
Gaily and soon you will behol 
My husband come to fetch me yet.” 


** Be silent! out upon thy ring! 
Answer me not, or thou shalt find 
This staff, which I shall use, can bring 

A minion to her proper mind. 


“ Say’st thou yes, or say’st thou no, 
Strive or not, it shall be so. 

Our young stable-boy instead, 

Job Alloadec, you straight shall wed.” 


, “Jobik! oh, the dire disgrace! 


Ah! my own sweet mother dear, 
Wert thou in this stepdame’s place! 
Oh! if thou my prayers couldst hear!” 


* Weep without, if thou must weep, 
But ’tis vain this coil to keep, 

In three days, spite of thy pride, 
Thou shalt be young Jobik’s bride.” 
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Twas at that time the country round 
The bell of death gave forth a sound, 
The aged gravedigger came by, 

And thus was heard his dismal cry : 


“ Pray for the soul, each Christian wight, 
Of one who was a gentle knight, 

Who fought in Nantes’ late battle dread, 
And of his wounds to-day is dead. 


To-morrow, at the close of day, 

Come all good Christians watch and pray, 
In the White Church his corpse will lie, 
And there be buried piously. 


* You have left the feast in haste!” 
“Yet too slowly for my taste ; 
Not half the revels yet are done, 
And the evening scarce begun. 


“But no more could I contain 
Pity for the sweet bride’s pain, © 
Aud disgust that cowherd’s face 
To behold in such a place. 


“* Weeping all around her stood, 
And her tears flowed like a flood; 
All were dismal, all distrest, 
Even the rector like the rest. 


“In the church this morning all 
Wept and sorrowed, great and small, 
In the village not a smile— 

But her stepdame laugh’d the while. 


“The louder rang the music clear 
When to the Manor back they hied, 

Alas! the more they strove to cheer, 
Her tears flowed in a stronger tide. 


** Placed at the board when supper came, 
She ate not, but she wept the same. 

And when at last arrived the hour 

To lead her to the bridal bower, . 

She tore the wreath her head that bound, 
And dash’d her ring upon the ground, 
Broke from the throng and rushed away, 
And where she fled no man can say.” 


IV. 

Now at the Manor shines no light, 

They all are sleeping through the night, 
And the lost bride is free from harm, 
In the next village, at the farm. 


* Who knocks ?—what accents do I hear ?” 
“Nola, thy foster-brother, dear.” 

“Ha! is it true? thou dear one, tell— 
Thou Nola—whom I love so well!” 
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Yes, ’tis Nola. At a bound 
On his steed as white as snow 
She is seated, clasps him round, 
And away—away they go! 


“How well we ride, how quick we scour— 
It seems a hundred leagues an hour; 
Oh! to be thine! to know thee near— 
I ne’er knew happiness before ! 
Say, is thy mother’s dwelling near— 
I long to reach thy mother’s door.” 


** Hold me well and clasp me strong, 
We shall reach her home ere long.” 


The owls sail’d shrieking and afraid, 
The wild beasts hid them in the shade, 
Scared at the fearful din they made! 


‘Thy arms how bright, thy horse how fleet ! 
I find thee grown, my Nola sweet, 

So tall, so comely, and so dear— 

Oh, tell me, is thy mansion near?” 


“Hold me, sister, clasp me well, 
We shall soon be where I dwell.” 


* Alas! how chill the hand I hold, 
Thy hair is damp, thy heart is cold; 
I fear the night air is too chill!” 


“ Hold me, sister, clasp me still! 
We are close—and dost thou hear 
All the minstrels singing clear ?” 


Scarce he spoke, the courser proud 
Trembling stopp’d and neighed aloud. 


They have reached a flow’ry isle, 
Where gay crowds expectant smile, 
Youths and maidens in a ring 

Full of pleasure dance and sing, 
Trees with — red and bright 


Glow amidst the sunny light, 
Verdant mountains fill the space 
Circling round the happy place. 


There springs a fountain clear and blue— 
Souls drink there and life renew. 

And Gwennola her mother sees, 

Her sisters too amongst the trees, 

Songs and words of joy alone 

Tn that world of bliss are known. 
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Tue Memoirs of Theresa! I suppose I need not explain, to my male 
readers at any rate, who Theresa is. The Parisian press has placed the 
singer of the Café Alcazar upon a pedestal, that she may be gazed at by 
the whole of civilised Europe and the adjoining localities. ‘The repre- 
sentative of the genre canaille is a Parisian celebrity, and consequently 
a European one. She herself compares her renown with that of Jacques 
Offenbach—a piece of modesty the more admirable, because there was 
nothing to prevent her from writing Meyerbeer in lieu of Offenbach. 
But the successes of the Alcazar, the salvoes of applause which peal 
through the clouds of smoke and the beery atmosphere of the café 
chantant, do not satisfy her ambition ; she yearns for literary distinction, 
and possibly, on the next vacancy, she may become a candidate for a 
fauteuil in the Académie. Why should she not write her Memoirs, 
after Rigolboche, and Celeste Mogador, now Countess Chabrillan, had 
written theirs? But stay! we must beg Theresa’s pardon for mention- 
ing her name in the same passage with that of Rigolboche. She will have 
nothing to do with Rigolboche. In the preface to her Memoirs she states 
that nothing ever pained her so much as Fiorentino’s declaration : 
“Theresa is the Rigolboche of the chansonnette.” ‘What have I in 
common,” she cries, with grand moral indignation, “ with this woman, . 
who enjoyed a melancholy celebrity for a few months, and whom the 
good taste of the public has condemned? I do not owe my reputation 
to a single act of which a person need feel ashamed, and I have no reason 
to blush at my successes. Ever since I can remember, my only desire was 
to become an artiste,and Iam one. If I hesitate about writing my Me- 
moirs, it is solely because Rigolboche has written hers.” 

Theresa, however, has fortunately overcome this hesitation; her Me- 
moirs are lying before us in a thick volume, and we must confess that 
they possess considerable interest. The peculiarities of the French cha- 
racter stand out strongly in these Memoirs. ‘Theresa is nothing but a 
ballad-singer, and does not wish to be aught else. “I am a child of the 
people, and amuse the people,” she says. But, nevertheless, she has spent 

er life in connexion with many important members of the literary and 
artistic world. It is possible that a practised pen has retouched these 
sketches ; but no matter, the coffee-house singer has known these authors, 
these artists, these musicians; she has dined with them at Clemence’s 
table d’héte for twenty-five sous a head, and on fine moonlit nights has 
tried to forget the supper she hoped for in vain in Coblenz, as that part 
of the Boulevart between the Chateau d’ Eau and the Faubourg du Temple 
has been christened, because the emigrants from the surrounding cafés — 
gave each other the meeting there. She has shared with men and women, 
who have since acquired a really permanent celebrity, the joys and sorrows, 
the hopes and deceptions, the privations and revilings, the defeats and 
victories, the daily contests which make up the existence of artistic 
Bohemia. And in this very fact lies the interest of her Memoirs. Any 
one who expects to find a counterpart of the “biche Anglaise” will be 
sadly disappointed. The only love adventure which Theresa declares she 
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has passed through, and which she describes, is very sentimental and con- 
ventional ; but to make up for that, the book offers us an abundance of 
piquant and characteristic anecdotes from the circles of the Parisian 
theatrical and artistic world; and, as the folding-doors of aristocratic 
salons have opened before the singer, we do not see why we should ex- 
clude her Memoirs from our pages. We will, therefore, proceed to cull 
some of the more interesting passages from the volume. — 

Theresais far from being a beauty, and any one who has not yet had 
an opportunity of seeing her, need only look at her portrait, engraved 
from a photograph, to convince himself of the truth of this statement. 
Her voice, too, is anything but harmonious and sympathetic, while her 
musical training may be represented as nil. But she possesses an irre- 
sistible entrain, a most attractive humour, and sings her chansonnettes in 
a way that no one else is capable of imitating. “Elle est si canaille,” 
the Parisians say, and imagine this the highest encomium they can 
bestow. Still, she never sings any loose songs, and was never known to 
offend propriety by tone or gesture. But she knows how to impart to 
her recitations that haut gout which a blasé public values above every- 
thing else, and which is appreciated even by gourmands of both sexes in 
the very best society. Theresa is perfectly conscious of this great power 
of attraction over the masses. She has dedicated her work to “ the 
Public, to whom she owes everything.” 

A pure child of Paris, the daughter of a poor musician, who hardly 
earned his bread by playing the violin at public resorts of the lowest 
class, she grew up like a little savage on the paving-stones of Paris. At 
the age of three, she sang from memory all the popular tunes which her 
father performed on the violin. At the age of twelve, she was apprenticed 
to a milliner, but her musical genius decided her destiny. She sang the 
whole day long in the workroom; the milliner declared that it was un- 
endurable and disturbed the work, and sent the little singer home. At 
an early age a longing for the stage was aroused in her. At that period 
the “ Bohemians of Paris’’ were being performed at the Ambigu. To 
see this piece was the dream of her life. But ten sous! how on earth 
was she to procure ten sous? All at once she heard an old blind beggar 
singing a couplet in a court-yard, and saw sous raining down on him from 
the windows. Her resolution was speedily formed; her répertoire of 
couplets was ample enough, so she went into the nearest court-yard, and 
began singing ; then into a second and a third; and at last the ten sous 
were gathered, and Theresa hastened, overjoyed, to the cheapest gallery 
of the Ambigu, in order to see the “ Bohemians of Paris.” In her career 
as a milliner, however, she had decided ill fortune. She had been dis- 
charged by her second mistress, because, when she was once sent to an 
actress to receive payment for a bill, she stood listening at the artiste’s 
door, who was engaged in studying a couplet. And thus her crimes and 
her mistresses alternated, and in the course of less than two years she had 
gone the round of eighteen milliners. Her fate, however, was destined 
to be fulfilled when she was sent one evening to the Funambules to try a 
bonnet on an actress in the dressing-room. It is interesting to read what 
the little milliner tells us about the Funambules. It is not so very long 
ago since regular parades, such as may still be seen before booths at fairs, 
took place in front of the Funambules. The artistes were obliged in turn 
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to tickle the audience in front of the theatre, whom they would enchant 
on the stage. Among these artistes there were three united in a close 
friendship, or, to speak more correctly, two artistes and a stage official. 
The first of them was the star of the Funambules, and, in consequence of 
his position, dispensed from representations in the oe air, while on the 
stage he performed harlequin. The second, less favoured by fortune, 
performed comic parts on the stage, and the bear on the platform outside 
the house. The third, the official, lit the lamps. 

These three friends, who were all young, were devoured by ambition, 
especially the latter two, who envied the position of their friend the har- 
lequin, for his salary rose at times to sixty-five francs a month, and he 
had a right to two wax-candles in his dressing-room. The struggle of 
life had begun with them all, and they sought day and night for the 
famous key to open the gate of fortune. They sought a long time, but, 
when they at length found it, it changed the position of the three friends, 
like a magician’s wand. The so-greatly-envied harlequin got no further 
than a figurant in the Cirque du Chatelet ; the representative of the bear 
on the platform became a great actor; while the third, the lamplighter, 
attained a high financial position. The name of the first was Thys, of 
the second Frédéric Lemaitre, of the third Billion (certainly a name of 
excellent omen for a financier). 

After this diversion let us return to Theresa. She had waited for 
hours at the entrée des artistes of the Funambules, and had watched with 
envy and admiration the arrival of the actresses, who in her eyes looked 


like princesses. At length, the columbine, who was going to try the 


bonnet on, made her appearance. Trembling with excitement, she fol- 
lowed the artiste. She was about to enter a dressing-room, perhaps—she 
hardly dared entertain the intoxicating idea—even go behind the scenes. 
They passed through a dark passage to the dressing-rooms. ‘ Quick! 
try on my bonnet,”’ exclaimed the actress. ‘“ What, already?” Theresa 
stammered. ‘* What do you mean?” asked the actress. ‘Oh, I feel so 
happy here!” Theresa replied, glowing with confusion and pleasure. 
“* Well, if you amuse yourself so well,” said the actress, good humouredly, 
“ stop here, little one, and try on my bonnet after the first piece.” This 
was a good deal, but Theresa’s ambition had a higher aim—she wished 
to tread the boards herself, and stand behind the scenes. The columbine, 
who in the mean while had put on her gauze skirts in the girl’s presence, 
probably read this desire in her eyes, for she said, when she had finished, 
**Come, you shall see me perform.” Theresa felt a wild inclination to 
fall on the actress’s neck at these words, and respect alone restrained her. 
The sight of the side-scenes, the reeking lamps, the torn and patched 
back of the scenes, sobered the girl slightly. In the mean while, she 
posted herself behind a spare scene, and looked at the stage. On the 
boards were a number of figurantes of both sexes in plain clothes collected 
round the columbine, who was dancing a pas. Theresa was admiring 
the certainty and calmness of her new friend and protectress, when sud- 
denly a thundering voice was heard behind her. It belonged to the 
manager, who shouted to her, “ What are you doing here, little idler? 
Be off with you on to the stage.” ‘ What—I—go upon the 

here?” “Why not? If a person comes for nothing behind the scenes, 


- she must try to make herself useful. So march! ‘The more figurantes 
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the better.” Half pushed, half voluntarily, Theresa stepped upon the 
stage, and leaned quite dazzled against the back set scene. 

This was Theresa’s first appearance on the boards, and it brought 
her but little good luck. The milliner to whom she was apprenticed 
happened to be in a stage-box, which a gentleman who supported 
fashionable industry had offered for her acceptance. When Theresa 
entered the workroom the next morning, the milliner said to her sternly, 
that she could not employ any hands who were also figurantes at the 
Funambules. Theresa haughtily answered that she felt a greater voca- 
tion to be an actress than a milliner, and that the person who now dis- 
charged her would one day rapturously applaud her. When Theresa 
reached her home she found her father, the poor fiddler, dying. She was 
now poor, alone, and desolate in the world. 

Theresa passes very rapidly over the next years that followed her 
father’s death. As not the slightest mention of her mother is made in 
the Memoirs, we must assume that Theresa either lost her in her earliest 
childhood, or else that her parents had separated for some unknown cause, 
and that Theresa remained with her father. An old relation took so 
much interest in Theresa that she almost forced her to go into a mil- 
liner’s shop again. But her fate must be fulfilled. Theresa was sixteen 
years of age when she accidentally formed the acquaintance of a chorus- 
singer of the Porte St. Martin Theatre, and imparted to her her irresistible 
desire to tread the renowned boards. Theresa already sang correctly 
enough not to throw the rest out, and her new friend led her to hope that 
her monthly salary would amount to forty francs. It is certainly no great 
sum, but with some economy, and by not entirely giving up the millinery 
business, Theresa might hope not to die of starvation. Her friend intro- 
duced her to the régisseur, who told her to sing, and appeared to be 
satisfied with her talent. During this trial, the director, Mare Fournier, 
suddenly came in, and ordered her to sing for half an hour uninter- 
ruptedly. At the expiration of this time he declared that Theresa should 
undertake, on the next evening, Madame Deshaye’s part in the “Son of 
Night,” a part in which she had not a single note to sing. The next 
morning she studied the part of the songless gipsy with the manager, and 
in the evening she performed it. The manager granted her a monthly 
salary of one hundred francs. One hundred franes! why, it was a very 
Pactolus! and, in the bargain, she had joined the corps of actresses at 
once, without passing through that of the chorus. She was already 
envied, even by her lady-friend who introduced her to the régisseur. She 
had her foot on the first round of the ladder, which would raise her to 
renown and wealth. Still, she felt surprised that Mare Fournier made 
her sing so long, and then gave her a part in which there was not a single 
note. ‘“ He could just as well have given me the part,” she says, “after 
seeing me sew.” 

Theresa was now happy, as only careless youth can be. She played 
comedy, she dined at Clemence’s table d’héte, who gave credit till the end 
of the month, supped, when she did sup, in the Café des Mousquetaires, 
and usually spent the evenings on which she was at liberty at the Café 
du Cirque, and half the night in Coblenz, chattering with actors, authors, 
and musicians, who, like herself, disarmed wretchedness by making merry 


over it. At times she was requested to sing, and it frequently happened 
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that a passer-by who fancied it her trade to sing at night on the boule- 
vart, would try to thrust a coin into her hand, to the intense amusement 
of the reckless rovers. Once she was on the point of changing her en- 
gagement. An actor of the ThéAtre du Cirque, who heard her sing a 
chanson at dessert, urged her to apply for an engagement to a certain 
manager, who was getting up a grand fairy piece. Theresa followed the 
advice; the manager seemed inclined to engage her, and said: “ Good. 
You shall perform one of the nine Muses.” “ But,” remarked the stage 
manager, “ the parts of the nine Muses are already given away.” “ What 
consequence is that,” the sapient manager replied ; “let us create a tenth 
Muse, that will garnish the stage better.” Strangely enough, the author 
of the piece would not hear a word about a tenth Muse, and thus Theresa 
was preserved for the Porte St. Martin. 

A multitude of funny anecdotes illustrate this period. We have the 
chief of the claquers, K., who, after a performance of Moliére’s “ Misan- 
thrope,” ran about all Paris in search of the author, and to demand his 
honorarium for supporting a rising talent. Then comes Fleur d’Amour, 
who once kept a carriage of her own, and when asked why she had put it 
down, very seriously answered, because it prevented her from riding in 
the omnibus. And then, too, we have the actor who prevented his col- 
league from visiting a gambling-house in a most original manner. The 
two friends, one of whom was a passionate gambler, were engaged in a 
military spectacle. Towards eleven, the gambler, who represented a 
general, fell mortally wounded ; his friend appeared as colonel of the 
‘victorious troops, and ordered the removal of the dead and wounded. 
The fallen general awaited this moment most impatiently every evening, 
in order to hasten to the gambling-room, which only remained open till 
midnight. One evening the victorious colonel, who daily, though vainly, 
warned his colleague against his love for the coloured bits of pasteboard, 
resolved to perform a coup d’état. The gunshot, which killed the 
general at eleven o’clock, had been duly fired, and the colonel came on. 
“Remove the dead,” he commanded. The gambler was already un- 
buttoning his uniform so as to change his dress more quickly. But the 
colonel stepped up to the fallen man, and said, “ Leave this poor fellow, 
for I believe that he still breathes.” The performers gazed at the im- 
provising colonel with unfeigned astonishment. One of them even went 
up to the general lying on the ground. “ Did you not hear my orders ?” 
the colonel thundered. The supernumeraries were obliged to be faithful 
to their parts, and display military obedience. The gambler was beside 
himself. ‘ Let me be carried off,” he whispered. The colonel went on 
with his part without answering. The dead man grew impatient and 
furious. “Give orders to have me carried off, scoundrel.” “It only 
too often happens,” the colonel said, “that wounded men are assumed to 
be dead.” ‘ But I am expected.” ‘ This poor general, perhaps, has a 
family, a wife and children. I will let him lie here for a while, and pos- 
sibly he may recover.” “TI shall kill you, if I am too late for my bac- 
carat.” “ When the battle is ended, humanity reclaims its rights.” 
“Villain, canaille.” ‘Lean him against that tree.” “I will pound 
you to a jelly.” ‘And let him lie there.” The general was compelled 
_to remain leaning against the tree till the end of the piece, as he could 
not decently offer the public the sight of a shot man rising and slipping 
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off the stage. It was striking midnight when the curtain fell, and too 
late to go to the gambling-house. The colonel had probably prevented 
the general from losing his month’s salary. Who can say whether the 
general thanked him for it. 

Among similar anecdotes we find sharply-drawn portraits of well- 
known personages, especially managers—as, for instance, that of Dejean, 
who was originally a butcher’s apprentice, but afterwards founded the 
Hippodrome, and gained millions; and that of Mouvier, who, originally 
a ribbon-seller, became director of the Folies Dramatiques, and who also 
left a large fortune behind him at his death. Then come lively descrip- 
tions of the private performances in the Ecole Lyrique, or “ Théatre des 
Jeunes Artistes,” and in the Salle Moliére, where the future stars of the 
comedy and opera made their first shy attempts before an audience, that 
stood on too intimate terms with the fair débutantes to have the right of 
criticising them too severely. A capital scene, described with consider- 
able humour, is a young lady’s lesson at Boudeville’s, the professor of the 
histrionie art. “ Lift up your arm, pray, mademoiselle,” said Boudeville. 
“T can’t,” Angela, the scholar, answered, “that monster of an Alfred 
pinched me black and blue this morning, so that I cannot move a limb,” 
Boudeville gives the cue from Moliére’s “ Misanthrope :” 

“Vous avez trop d’amants, qu’on voit vous obséder.” “ What have 
you to do with my lovers?” Angela replied, furiously; “ you are an im- 
pudent fellow.” ‘But, my young lady, that is the cue.” A “little 
lady,” who wished to consecrate herself to the theatre, appeared at the 
Ecole Lyrique as Berthe in “ Le Piano de Berthe.” Her admirer was 
sitting in the first row, and Berthe’s first remark on appearing is, ‘“‘ Good 
evening, Anatole, it is nice of you that you have come to see your little 
Ernestine perform.” 

But enough of these trivial traits, which depict a peculiar and bizarre 
world with great natural truth. The personal fate of Theresa comes into 
the foreground again, and she describes to us the story of her own love. 
We have already mentioned that this love-story is very sentimental and 
common-place. “I have loved,’”’ says Theresa—“I have loved pas- 
sionately, desperately. Let us call him Paul. Oh! in Heaven’s name, 
do not laugh, you who have heard me sing the song ‘ Nothing is sacred 
toa Sapeur.’” The love-affair had the regular beginning and progress 
of theatrical amours. A young well dressed man appears nightly in the 
same stall of the same theatre. In a few days he is observed by the 
actress, a lively conversation of the eyes is commenced, then come the 
bouquets, the lanan, conveyed by an obliging dresser; lastly, Paul finds 
courage to wait for Theresa after the performance, he offers her his arm, 
which is not refused, and two days later Theresa is missed by the 
manager of the Porte St. Martin and her companions, and a happy 
couple are travelling through fair Normandy. Then comes in Rouen 
the well-known scene from the ‘Dame aux Camélias.” Paul’s money- 
grubbing papa makes his appearance, and offers Theresa twenty thousand 
franes if she will write a letter of farewell to his son, and return secretly 
with him to Paris. Theresa, of course, spurns the twenty thousand 
francs with horror, but does not give up her Paul gratis ; on the contrary, 
she flies with him from the anxious papa. This is certainly not very noble, 
but then she loves Paul so dearly. We must confess that this love-history 
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roduced a feeling of banalité when we read it. If the episode with the 
father is an invention, it is an impudent plagiarism of Dumas ils; and, 
if it is true, it ought to have been suppressed, for it looks as like a 
plagiarism as one sheep does another. Nemesis, however, does not spare 
Theresa. Paul gradually grows colder and colder. One day an hotel- 
waiter hands Theresa a letter. It is Paul’s handwriting, and Theresa 
turns pale. ‘ Why does he write to me?” she asks the waiter. “He 
left the town this morning.”’ This letter was the more crushing, because 
it does not appear to have contained the smallest bank-note. At least, 
Theresa says: “I was alone in a strange country, without resources. 
Paul’s delicacy had disappeared with his love.” Then came the obligate 
illness, then the pledging of goods with a greedy landlord, and, finally, 
the return to Paris. The idyl was ended. “I have loved and suffered ;”” 
such is Theresa’s epilogue. 

In Paris misery awaited Theresa. Luckily, the Café Alcazar was 
‘opened soon after, and she obtained an engagement at five francs a 
night to sing sentimental songs. But she required dress for this. She 
furnished a modest lodging, and, as the five francs a day were not suffi- 
cient, she put her name to bills. When they fell due, writs were served 
on her, which were speedily followed by the bailiffs. Once, like Orpheus, 
she succeeded in softening the heart of one of these monsters by her sing- 
ing, and in obtaining a few days’ delay before being sold up, but she com- 
prehended that such miracles could not be repeated, and hence she 
accepted an engagement in a café chantant at Lyons, where she en- 
-chanted the garrison, but, being attacked by a home-sickness for Paris, 
she shortly after returned by express train to the world’s capital, which 
she resolved never to quit again, and where renown and wealth awaited 
her. 

On her arrival, Theresa got engaged at the small Café Moka, in the 

Rue de la Lune. Her principal employment there was to take part in 
a trio, which almost had the character of an operetta. The personages of 
this scene were: a Soubrette, a young Viscount, and a young Countess. 
Not without pride does Theresa tell us who sang in this trio with her. 
She was the Soubrette herself, while the part of the young Countess was 
sung by Marie Saxe, and that of the Viscount by Michot. Marie Saxe,’ 
the star of the Grand Opéra, the future Africaine of the late Meyerbeer, 
and Michot, the elegant tenor of the Théatre Lyrique, on the stage of a 
small café chantant! Is it possible to imagine greater changes of 
fortune? On this occasion we also learn that Mademoiselle Cico, 
the ravishing prima donna of the Opéra Comique, used to sing at a café 
in the Palais Royal. According to Theresa, Alphonse Royer, whenever 
a new star rises on the operatic horizon, always asks in what café he 
learned to sing. This opinion of Royer’s is not restricted, however, to 
artistes, but also extends to the authors and composers. Royer is con- 
vinced that Mermet, the composer of the Battle of Roncesvalles, 
formerly wrote chansons for some café. If not, how could he have so 
much talent ? 

An anecdote which Theresa records seems intended to serve as a proof 
of this glorification of artistic Bohemianism. One day three friends were 
strolling along the boulevart. One of them said, “I should not be dis- 

~ inclined to have a first-rate breakfast.”” The second remarked, “ I would 
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not despise a breakfast, even if it were not first rate.’ ‘The third, the 
most modest, observed, “The great thing would be to breakfast at all, 
even if we had a bad breakfast.” ‘ How much should we require to carry 
out this certainly wise suggestion ?” the first asked. ‘* Well, ten francs 
at least.” “Ihave an idea,” the first continued, as he smote his fore- 
head ; “follow me.” They entered a music-shop. ‘ Monsieur,” said 
the young man who was resolved practically to realise the abstract idea 
of breakfasting, “I propose to yor to purchase of us a romance, whose 
words one of the gentlemen he.e present composed and the music the 
other, and which I will sing to you, as I am the only one of the three who 
has any voice.” The publisher made a wry face, but for all that he said, 
“Sing away, and then we shall see.” The young man sang. “The 
thing is very simple,” the publisher expressed his opinion, “ but as I want 
a romance for a café chantant which is going to be opened to-morrow, I 
will offer you fifteen francs for it.” The three friends accepted with en- 
thusiasm, for they had not expected so much. They delivered the MS., 
received the cash, and hurried to the nearest café to breakfast 4 la 
Lucullus. The writer of the words of this romance was Alfred de 
Musset, the composer Monpou, and the singer Duprez. As regards the 
romance itself, which soon found its way from the café, where it created 
a furore, to the salons and the stage, it was called “ L’Andalusienne.” 
This celebrated romance brought the publisher in upwards of forty thou- 
sand francs. It must be allowed that he made a first-rate investment of 
his fifteen francs. 

Theresa’s engagement at the Café Moka lasted for the certainly rather 
limited period of two evenings. The singer did not feel comfortable in 
the small café; she was accustomed to more luxurious decorations and a 
livelier audience, and hence she accepted an engagement as dramatic and 
sentimental singer at the Eldorado, a café which had just been opened, 
and whose proprietor offered her two hundred francs a month. She made 
her début with a sentimental romance, the “ Alpine Flower,” and gained 
with it a very moderate success. For all that, this Alpine flower was the 
origin of her fortune. The story is peculiar and instructive, and shows 
on what accidents it frequently depends whether the real talent, the 
speciality of an artiste, is discovered and properly valued. The director 
of the Eldorado was doing good business, and gave his company a supper, 
at which Goubert, the director of the rival Café Alcazar, was present. 
The supper was jolly, so jolly, that Vilotte, a singer at the Eldorado, and 
Theresa went out, hastily put on a comic costume, and sang the insipid 
romance the “ Alpine Flower” as a burlesque, with the accompaniment 
of guitar and tambourine. Theresa had an immense success, and was 
obliged to repeat the joke. 

When the party broke up, Goubert asked Theresa’s permission to see 
her home. On the road, he proposed to her to return to his establish- 
ment, and offered her three hundred francs a month; but only on condi- 
dition that her répertoire should henceforth consist exclusively of comic 
pieces. Theresa was astounded; she declared that she did not possess the 
slightest talent for farce, but Goubert said that was his business, and so 
she accepted his offer, though she told him that he was making a ver 
bad specuiation. On the next morning, when she arrived for rehearsal, 
Goubert requested her to sing the “ Alpine Flower,” but just as she had 
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done on the previous evening, in the Alsace dialect, and with tambourine 
accompaniment. “But the people will throw the glasses at my head to- 
night.” “That is my business, do you sing.” Theresa did sing. The 
conductor asked if it was a joke, or whether Theresa wished to make a 
fool of the orchestra. On Theresa’s assurance that she sang thus by the 
manager’s express orders, he declared that he would not direct at night, 
and it was only on Goubert threatening to fine him heavily that he gave 
way, not without expressing his conviction that there would be an awful 
row in the building in the evening. The evening came, and with it 
Theresa’s triumph, or rather Goubert’s, who had recognised her real 
talent. The parody of the “ Alpine Flower” created a furore, and had 
to be repeated thrice. Goubert swam in delight. ‘ What did I tell 
thee, Theresa?” he exclaimed. “Thy ‘ Alpine Flower’ will draw all 
Paris to the Alcazar.” From this moment he always addressed Theresa 
in the second person singular, and said, when she once made a remark 
on the subject, “ All right ; there are two sorts of people who can be ad- 
dressed as ‘thou,’ without humiliating them—servants and artistes of 
talent.” In truth, a very peculiar parallel. 

From this moment Theresa’s fortune was made. The easily in- 
flammable population of Paris became enthusiastic about her. More 
especially the workmen and gamins are wild about the popular songstress, 
and Theresa, herself a child of the people, responds to this admiration by 
a sincere sympathy. When she goes home late at night through the 
Champs Elysées, men of the people follow her at a modest distance, in 
order to protect her from any insult. On one occasion, when it was 
pouring with rain, and the ground was quite soaked, some sturdy gamins 
carried her to the spot where her carriage was waiting for her. Bouquets 
began to rain, and generally there was a billet-doux in each. “ At first,” 
Theresa says, “‘I read these notes, and smiled. Afterwards, I did not 
open them at all. I placed the bouquets with the notes in water, where 
the flowers bloomed and the letters faded.’’ Siraudin, the well-known 
playwright, tried to win her for the theatre. Theresa has not lost her 
old yearning for the stage, but she dared not follow the inspirations of 
her ambition. In the café her position is secured, on the stage she must 
begin afresh. Her salary increases every month. She now receives a 
thousand frances, but it is in no proportion to the enormous power of 
attraction which she exerts over the public. Now and then there are 
disputes with Goubert, and on one occasion she even signed a contract 
with the Eldorado, but she sticks to the Alcazar after all, and is obliged 
to pay penalties, which bring her into friendly relations with her old 
patrons the bailiffs. Once she even passed over to the Eldorado, with a 
monthly salary of fifteen hundred francs. Here she sang the two cele- 
brated romances which Farciére co: >osed for her: “The Road to the 
Mill,” and “The Men in the Inn.” tre long, however, she was affected 
by a nostalgia for the Alcazar. ©» broke her engagement with the 
Eldvurado and returned to Goubert. A lawsuit was the result, and the 
Eldorado demanded forty thousand francs as compensation. “ It will be 
seen,” she says proudly, “ that I am already treated as a star of the first 
magnitude.” She lost the suit, and has since remained faithful to the 
Alcazar, where she has celebrated triumph after triumph. Theresa owes 
an immensity to the journalists, and is grateful enough to acknowledge 
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it. When the first laudatory article appeared in the Nain Jaune, she 
wrote to Albert Wolf, the editor, a witty letter of thanks, in which she 
calls the article a regal present. Most of the Parisian journalists—for 
instance, Timothée Trim, Aurélien Scholl, De Langeac, De Péno, Ernest 
Blum, Véron, Villemcosant, &c.—proved most friendly to the singer. 
Villemot alone attacked her energetically in the Nation. Inter alia, he 
abused her for singing at the Alcazar. With considerable good sense 
Theresa replied in the Nain Jaune : “ An artiste, who really wishes to 
live by her profession, must sing at places where she is engaged and 
paid. I should have no objection to accept a profitable engagement at 
the Grand Opéra, and should be very grateful to Monsieur Villemot if he 
would help me to procure one.” 

She owes her greatest success to Houssot, who, though an artist by 
profession, wrote for her the song ‘‘ Nothing is sacred to a Sapeur.” 
The couplet created a sensation. Since then, Houssot is Theresa’s 
favourite poet, and she is indebted to him for the songs “ Coming, 
coming,” “The Spanish Woman made of Pasteboard,” ‘ Things can’t 
last like that,” and many others. 

As a proof of her popularity, she mentions that at the Alcazar people 
always call for her favourite beverage, a sort of lemonade, with the words, 
“« Waiter, a Theresa.”’ Her box in the Entr’actes is crowded by authors, 
musicians, and gentlemen of the best society, who offer her their homage, 
and many a high-born lady has crossed the threshold of the Alcazar in 
disguise. Theresa registers these visits with lightly pardonable vanity, 
though without ever committing an indiscretion and mentioning the 
name of a private person. Auber’s visit to the Aleazar, and the applause 
which the aged maestro bestowed on her, are the pride of her life. She 
describes the excitement which seized on her, when she discovered Auber 
among the audience, in animated and true colours. Any one who has 
achieved artistic success, no matter in what genre, can understand 
Theresa’s feelings at this moment. In the mean while, the seamy side 
of celebrity became visible. Her income surpasses that of a prima donna 
at the Grand Opéra, and the result is, that she daily receives begging 
letters and offers of marriage. All the porters’ wives of Paris implore 
her to give their daughters lessons in the “ genre Theresa,” and grow 
impertinent when she declines this modest request. At one moment a 
mother requires three thousand franes to buy her only son off the con- 
scription ; at another, a clerk has mistaken his master’s safe for his own 
porte-monnaie, and entreats Theresa to send him six thousand francs, in 
order to save him the unpleasantness of sending a bullet through his 
head. “ What are six thousand francs to you?” writes this misunder- 
stood financial genius. “ By singing ‘ Nothing is sacred to a Sapeur’ 
six times you can earn the sum. For aught I care, you can sing * No- 
thing is sacred to a Cashier,’ but pray sing it for my benefit.” Even an 
attempt at extortion has been made. ‘Theresa was threatened with an 
assault on her life if she did not lay thirty thousand francs at a certain 
hour on a certain post. Theresa merely laughed at it. Among the 
offers of marriage, the most remarkable is one from Paul, the same Paul 
who deserted her so unceremoniously. Theresa answered this letter as 
little as she did the rest. She has firm principles as regards marriage. 
Theresa even possesses her own fool. To have driven a man mad, is 
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notoriously the greatest triumph for a woman, and especially for an 
artiste. ‘Theresa’s fool suffers from the fixed idea that he is her husband. 
So long as he restricted himself to repeating this everywhere, there was 
no harm done, but when he one day hit on the very clever idea of send- 
ing a tailor’s bill to his wealthy wife for payment, she found the luxury 
of a fool too expensive, and requested her manager to rid her of her hus- 
band in partibus. 

Theresa also describes her first visit to a drawing-room. It is well 
known that the highest salons cannot offer their guests a greater treat 
than one of Theresa’s chansons, and that the energetic protest of the 
chapel-master was required to prevent her taking part in a court concert 
at the Tuileries. Monsieur de T. was the first who invited Theresa to 
his salon. The singer, on getting out of her carriage and entering the 
palace, felt in an indescribable state of terror. Monsieur de T., in order 
to calm her, introduced her first to his mother. The kindly reception 
which the venerable lady accorded her cheered her spirits; a quarter of 
an hour later she entered the salon, where a sympathetic murmur of 
applause greeted her, and where she sang several chansons with immense 
success.. When she retired, the old lady thanked her, and handed her a 
jewel-case, containing the splendid diamond necklace which she has worn 
every night since at the Alcazar. Since that period not a week passes in 
which she does not sing in some salon or other. 

We have come to the end of Theresa’s Memoirs. She stands at the 
pinnacle of her renown and success, but she says herself, “* Who knows 
whether this public, who applaud and call me back to-day, will not receive 
me to-morrow with coldness and indifference? In order that my name 
may survive my success, I have written my Memoirs.” There are phe- 
nomena in life which we are compelled to acknowledge as facts, though 
we cannot explain them. Such a phenomenon is Theresa’s unheard-of 
success. As she says herself, ‘‘ My success has astounded many persons, 
but assuredly no one more than myself.” In truth, Theresa sums up this 
question convincingly in her preface : “ I stood alone, like a shipwrecked 
— on a desolate isle. I sang, and all Paris flocked to hear me. All 

aris evidently has its reasons for doing so. Whether these reasons are 
= or bad, I do not know.” We believe that all Paris knows just as 
ittle. 
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